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THE  CUBEAiJT. 


WHEN  we  consider  liow  largely  the  Currant  contributes  to  goo^l  living,  in  the 
way  of  tarts,  jams,  jellies,  wines,  &c ;  and  how  easily  it  is  cultivated,  how 
little  space  it  requires,  how  patient  it  is  under  all  sorts  of  maltreatment ;  we  surely 
must  confess  that  it  is  a  most  valuable  fruit — an  indispensable  fruit, — not  for  the 
rich  man  or  the  poor  man,  but  for  every  man  who  has  a  square  yard  of  ground  to  till. 
Valuable  as  it  is,  however,  it  has  received  comparatively  little  attention  at  the  hands 
either  of  experimental  pomologists  or  practical  fruit-growers.  TMiile  we  have  had 
new  varieties  of  other  fruits  in  abundance  and  to  spare,  our  list  of  Currants  has  re- 
mained pretty  much  the  same  for  a  great  length  of  time.  In  cultivation,  too,  it  has 
been  neglected — thrust  into  some  out-of-the-way  corner,  where  other  fruits  would 
utterly  refuse  to  thrive,  and  left  to  struggle  with  its  fate — it  receives  no  pruning,  or 
pinching,  or  training,  or  mulching,  such  as  are  lavished  on  its  more  favored  neighbors. 

With  all  this  neglect,  it  produces  crops  of  fruit,  and  large  crops  too ;  but  of  what 
quality!  —  about  as  nearly  equal  to  fine,  well-grown  Currants,  as  an  austere  Crab  is 
to  a  delicious  Fall  Pippin^  or  a  common  Damson  Plum  to  a  Green  Oage.  We  are 
quite  certain  that  no  other  fruit  is  more  susceptible  of  improvement,  by  good  treat- 
ment, than  the  Currant  Just  try  the  experiment  on  a  neglected  bush  that  has  been 
left  to  itself  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  ;  —  apply  the  pruning  knife  judiciously, 
remove  all  the  suckers  from  about  the  roots,  prune  it  up  to  a  single  stem  six  or  twelve 
inches  from  the  ground,  thin  out  the  top  branches,  and  then  give  it  a  liberal  dressing 
of  well-decomposed  manure,  or  good  compost ;  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  size, 
and  beauty,  and  richness  of  your  Currants.  Follow  up  this  mode  of  treatment  for  a 
few  years,  and  you  may  by  that  time  know  what  fine  Currants  are. 

Currant  bushes,  as  we  too  often  find  them,  are  complete  nuisances  —  mere  thickets 
of  weak  branches.  An  annual  pruning  is  necessary ;  suckers  must  by  no  means  be 
tolerated,  and  the  main  branches  should  be  kept  at  sufiScient  distance  from  each 
other  to  admit  the  sun  and  air  freely.  The  annual  shoots  should  be  shortened,  in 
order  to  keep  up  a  good  supply  of  lateral  fruit-spurs.  This  applies  only  to  the  Red 
and  White  varieties;  the  Black  bears  its  best  fruit  on  the  previous  year's  wood. 
Then  it  is  a  great  feeder,  and  must  be  annually  treated  to  a  light  dressing  of  compost 
The  roots  are  small  and  fibrous,  and  can  not  travel  far  in  search  of  food. 

By  proper  management,  the  season  of  Currants  may  be  greatly  prolonged.  For 
instance ;  for  early  ripening,  a  few  plants  may  be  trained  against  the  south  side  of  a 
garden  fence.  In  this  way  they  will  ripen  full  two  weeks  sooner  than  in  the  open 
quarter.  For  late  ripening,  train  on  the  north  side  of  a  fence  such  late  sorts  as  the 
Victoria  and  Prince  Albert.  A  new  French  variety,  called  La  Hative^  is  said  to  be 
very  early,  and  may  on  this  account  prove  valuable. 

Training  the  Currant  against  a  wall  or  fence  is  a  very  simple  matter.  It  may  be 
done  in  this  way :    Take  a  young  plant — say  a  year-old  cutting — set  it  in  its  place. 


and  when  it  begins  to  grow,  rub  off  all  shoots  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  stem,  and  allow  only  two  strong  shoots  to  remain  at  the  top. 
At  the  end  of  the  season  the  plant  will  be  something  like  fig.  1. 
The  spring  following,  these  two  shoots  are  short-  ,  _,  _^^ 
ened  one-half  or  one-third,  according  to  vigor, 
Fig.  1.  and  brought  down  to  a  horizontal  position,  as 

in  fig.  2.    From  each  of  these  we  have  a  certain  number  of  young  Fig.  2. 

shoots,  from  which  we  select  one  or  two  to  train  up  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  one 
to  continue  the  main  horizontal  branches,  as  in  fig.  3  ;  all  others  should  be  rubbed 
off.  The  upright  shoots  should  be  full  six  inches  apart.  At  the 
next  pruning,  these  upright  shoots  must  be  shortened  one-third  or 
^  ^  .  .  one-fourth,  according  to  the  vigor,  to  insure  the  production  of  lateral 
«I^^Ly-*— ^.-L  fruit-spurs ;  and  from  year  to  year  this  is  repeated.  It  is  an  exceed- 
ingly simple  matter,  if  started  on  the  right  principle. 

Some  people  may  think  that  such  regularity  and  precision  is  alto- 
Fig.  3.  gether  unnecessary,  and  that  it  will  answer  every  purpose  if  the 
branches  are  allowed  their  natural  growth,  and  spread  out  against  the  fence  or  wall. 
The  same  thing  is  urged  in  regard  to  Grape  vines.  We  must  insist  upon  it,  however, 
that  system  and  regularity  are  necessary  in  the  training  of  all  trees.  Without  these 
we  can  never  secure  that  nice  uniformity  of  growth  and  vigor  that  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  well-being  of  all  trees  placed  in  artificial  conditions. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  increased  attention  given  this  useful  fruit ;  in  a  few  years 
it  will  no  doubt  occupy  a  position  in  the  fruit  garden  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled. 
The  production  of  new  varieties  should  engage  the  attention  of  experimental  cultiva- 
tors. We  want  to  increase  its  size ;  for  this,  in  small  fruits,  is  an  important  point 
See  what  the  English  have  done  for  the  Gooseberry;  the  prize  varieties  for  1653  are 
actually  as  large  as  pullets'  eggs.  See  what  has  been  done  for  the  Strawberry; 
Rivers,  in  his  latest  catalogue,  says  that  MyatCs  Eleanor  has  been  grown,  in  1853, 
eight  inches  in  circumference!  This  shows  what  may  be  done.  Among  Currants 
we  have  received,  within  a  few  years,  some  three  or  four  varieties  thit  show  a  little 
advance  upon  the  old  popular  Red  and  White  Dutch  sorts,  so  generally  grown.  The 
frontispiece  of  this  number  exhibits  some  of  these. 

The  Cherry  is  decidedly  the  largest  red  Currant  known  —  at  least  as  far  as  we  are 
informed.  The  bunches  are  shorter  than  those  of  the  Red  Dutch,  but  the  berries  are 
at  least  one-third  larger  under  equal  circumstances.  The  plant  is  a  vigorous  grower, 
having  strong,  short-jointed  shoots,  and  dark  green,  heavy  foliage,  that  distinguish  it 
at  once  from  the  others. 

The  Prince  Albert  is  a  new  variety  sent  us  a  few  years  ago  from  France.  The 
bunches  are  very  long ;  berries  nearly  as  large  as  the  Cherry,  of  a  light  pinkish-red 
celor,  and  ripen  quite  late.  Plant  vigorous,  with  distinct,  folded,  and  sharply  serrated 
foliage.  Bears  profusely.  Rivers  says,  in  his  latest  catalogue,  that  Prince  Albert  is 
the  same  as  the  Transparent  White.    The  probability  is,  that  he  received  his  plant 
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from  the  same  source  that  we  did,  but  got  it  wroDg.  It  is  yet  very  scarce.  It  is  so 
remarkable  that  it  can  not  be  confounded  with  any  other  sort 

The  White  Orape  is  the  largest  and  finest  of  all  white  Currants.  Bunches  long, 
and  berries  very  large  and  pale.  Plant  a  slow  grower,  with  stout,  irregular  shoots, 
and  dark  green,  reflexed  leaves.  It  is  called  in  France  Ckwtnloi^  and  in  tliis  country 
has  been  confounded,  to  some  extent,  with  the  White  Dutch, 

The  At  tractor  is  a  large,  white  Currant — nearly  or  quite  as  large  as  the  White 
Orape.  The  plant  is  moderately  vigorous,  with  remarkably  deeply  lobed,  and  sharply 
and  deeply  serrated  foliage. 

The  Victoria,  or  Houghton  Castle,  is  a  pale  red  variety,  with  bunches  of  enormous 
length.     Valuable  for  its  lateness. 

The  jRed  Grape,  Long-bunched  Bed  Dutch,  Magnum  Bonum,  and  Knight's  Sweet 
Bed,  are  all  fine  red  varieties,  superior  to  the  Bed  Dutch;  but  none  of  them  strikingly 
distinct 

The  Silver-striped  Bed  is  a  variety  of  the  Bed  Dutch,  with  variegated  or  blotched 
foliage,  like  that  of  the  Silver-edged  Geranium. 

Black  Currants,  which  are  largely  consumed  by  the  English  people  for  jams  and 
jellies,  are  not  much  cultivated  in  this  country.  The  common  Black  English  is  well 
known.  The  Black  Naples  is  larger  and  finer,  and  is  generally  considered  the  best  of 
this  class.  We  cultivate  a  curious  copper-colored  variety  of  the  black  Currant  The 
Missouri  Currants  are  sweet,  and  have  something  of  the  flavor  of  Whortleberries. 
The  Large-fruited  has  fruit  nearly  as  large  as  Morrello  Cherries,  of  a  shining  violet 
color.  The  foliage  is  somewhat  of  the  same  character  as  the  Yellow  Flowering  C\xr- 
rant  The  Sweet-fruited  has  smaller,  oval,  shining  fruit,  of  a  violet  color,  and  the 
foliage  resembles  that  of  the  black  Currant  more  than  the  others.  We  have  recently 
received  several  new  varieties  from  France,  which  we  have  not  yet  tested  sufficiently 
to  warrant  an  opinion  of  their  merits. 


WEEPING,    OR    DROOPING    TREES. 

There  is  something  so  attractive  and  so  graceful  in  the  character  of  drooping  trees, 
that  they  arrest  the  attention  of  persons  who  would  scarcely  bestow  a  glance  upon  the 
noblest  and  rarest  trees  of  the  ordinary  upright  habits  of  growth  which  prevail  among 
tbe  mass  of  forest  trees.  We  see  this  exemplified  daily  in  our  own  grounds.  A 
Weeping  Willow,  common  though  it  be,  never  fails  to  elicit  admiration.  In  the  hands 
of  a  skillful,  judicious  planter,  no  other  trees  are  more  effective  in  giving  variety,  char- 
acter, and  expression,  to  a  landscape ;  but  they  must  always  be  used  sparingly,  and 
with  the  exercise  of  good  taste  and  a  great  deal  of  foresight  We  have  known  per- 
o/^Tia  BO  cantivated  with  the  elecrance  of  the  Weepinor  WiIIaut^  ^-  x.  ^i     •  ' 
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WEEPING    TREES. 


It  is  equally  in  bad  taste  to  plant  largely  of  trees  in  which  any  particular  character 
irevails  to  a  striking  degree.  At  certain  points  on  the  Hudson,  the  tapering  Arbor 
ritse  is  so  thickly  planted  in  some  grounds  that  one  can  see  nothing  else.  These,  the 
tiffest,  most  artificial-looking,  of  all  other  trees,  should  be  planted  with  the  greatest 
aution.  While  two  or  three  might  produce  a  fine  effect,  entire  groves  or  masses  of 
liem  become  monotonous  or  disgusting. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  weeping  trees,  to  produce  any  effect,  must  be  pretty  well 
iolated  ;  for  their  streaming  side  branches  are  the  source  of  their  peculiar  grace  and 
legance.  This  points  out  the  jutting  edges  of  groups  of  trees,  and  the  open  lawn,  as 
leir  appropriate  situation.  The  Willows  have  a  particularly  fine  effect  on  the  margins 
f  streams,  ponds,  or  other  bodies  of  water.  Those  with  stronger  branches,  such  as 
"  the  Ash,    Elm,    &c.,    are    well 

adapted  to  forming  arbors,  and 
are  much  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose. All  the  drooping  trees 
are  considered  appropriate  orna- 
ments to  cemeteries ;  the  mourn- 
ful expression  which  their  droop* 
ing  habit  conveys,  certainly  ren- 
ders them  fitting  objects  for  this 
purpose. 

This  class  of  trees  has,  within 
a  few  years  past,  received  more 
than  ordinary  attention ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  numerous  impor- 
tant additions  have  been  made  to 
the  list  Formerly  our  collection 
of  weeping  trees  was  meagre, 
extending  but  little  beyond  the 
Weeping  Ash,  Weeping  Willow, 
and  Birch.  At  present  we  have 
^VQ  or  six  varieties  of  Weeping 
Ash,  several  of  Willow,  beside 
Weeping  Oaks,  Elms,  Poplars, 
Mountain  Ash,  Beech,  Larch, 
Linden,  Laburnum,  Sophora, 
Thorns,  and  many  others.  Am- 
ple material  has  the  landscape 
gardener  here  to  meet  every 
emergency. 
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of  this  character.  Grafted  on  a  common 
Ash  eight  to  twelve  feet  from  the  ground, 
it  makes  a  tree  of  great  beauty.  The 
growth  is  rapid,  and  it  soon  forms  a  largo, 
spreading,  drooping,  umbrella-like  head. 

The  Gold-barked  Weeping  Ash  is  a  very 
interesting  variety ;  different  from  the  com- 
mon sort  chiefly  in  having  a  yellow  bark, 
which  in  winter  is  quite  brilliant 

We  have  obtained  here  a  seedling  Black 
Ash,  which  promises  to  be  a  handsome 
drooping  tree ;  the  branches  are  exceeding- 
ly slender. 

The  Lenttsctci-leaved  Weeping  Ash 
(Fraxinus  lentiscifolia  pendula)  is  a  fine, 
spreading,  and  somewhat  drooping  tree, 
well  worthy  attention ;  but  is  inferior,  as  a 


weeper, 


to  the  others  named. 


AlCKEICAN  WKEPntO  WILLOW. 


Among  those  recently  brought  to  notice  is  the  American  Weeping  Willow^  from 
France.     It  is  a  trailing  species  of  American  Willow  grafted  on  some  upright-growing 
sort     When  worked  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
elegant  weeping  trees  we  have  yet 
seen.    The  branches  are  very  slen- 
der  and    numerous,   and    take    a 
downward  direction   at  once,  like 
the  falling  spray  from  a  jet  d*eau. 
The  above  is  a  sketch  of  a  yourg 
tree  three  years  from  the  graft     It 
is  more  hardy  than  the  common 
sort,  and  being  a  much  smaller  tree 
wDl  be  much  more  appropriate  for 
small  lawns  and  cemetery  lots. 

The  Weeping  Sophora  (Sophora 
Japonica  pendula)  is  a  remarkable 
and  elegant  tree.  Grafted  on  tall 
stocks  of  the  Japan  Sophora,  it 
sends  downward  a  head  of  long, 
slender,  green  shoots,  quite  orna- 
mental, both  in  summer  and  winter. 
The  foliage  resembles  that  of  the 
Laburnum  and  Locust,  to  which  it 

is  allied.      It  is  quite   far  enough  ^r«ur*.tjii:c«.#*. 

north  here  at  Rochester,  and  does  weepxng  sopoora. 


ot  succeed  so  well  as  it  does  further  south.  It  is  not  so  extensively  propagated  in 
he  nurseries  as  it  should  be,  and  is  always  scarce.  It  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  tree, 
nd  should  be  planted  wherever  it  will  grow  well.  We  shall  continue  notices  of  other 
rees  of  this  character  in  future  numbers. 


S 
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A    NEW    SHADE    TREE. 

BY   THOMAS    MEEHAN,    GABDENEB    TO    CALEB    COPE,    PHILADELPHIA. 

A  CELEBRATED  writcr  has  lately  issued  a  work  to  show  who  was,  or  who  was  not, 
he  writer  of  the  world-famed  ^^  Letters  of  Junitis  ;'*''  I  wish  some  one  equally  anxious 
o  display  the  acuteness  of  their  logical  powers  would  undertake  to  show  us  whether 
he  ancient  Job  was,  or  was  not,  a  gardener  or  arboriculturist.  In  the  absence  of  all 
>ositive  proof  to  the  contrary,  I  venture  to  offer  a  presumptive  one  that  he  was  not : 
le  never  could  have  sustained  his  patience  under  the  numerous  tempting  circum- 
itances  which  crowd  on  the  gardener.  Or,  had  he  the  heart  of  an  arboriculturist,  he 
»uld  not  have  stood  unmoved  when  told  "  that  his  Elms  were  smitten  with  grubs 
ind  borers ;  his  Lindens  bore  wreaths  and  festoons  of  insects,  and  were  rotten  at  the 
ground ;  his  Ailantus  had  become  the  pests  of  his  country ;  and  his  Maples  the 
[ood  of  drop- worms  and  aphides."  Job  could  not  have  been  a  gardener,  and  it  is 
well  he  was  not,  or  he  would  have  lost  his  character  and  the  world  its  model ;  and  we 
bave  gained  him  as  a  precedent  in  the  inquiry,  "  how  to  stop  this  plague :"  for  trees 
are  essential  to  our  existence.  If  one  kind  wont  do,  we  must  find  a  substitute. 
I  am  going  to  propose  that  we  introduce  a  new  shade  tree  !    Start  not,  good  reader, 

the  "  vast  and  lofly"  Himalaya's  have  not  been 
ransacked  to  present  you  with  another  "curious 
and  rare"  specimen  of  abstract  beauty ;  nor  has 
China  or  Japan  been  made  to  lay  before  you  an- 
other object  of  a  nine  days  wonder.  Our  subject 
has  no  claims  of  kindred  with  either  the  "  Tree  of 
Heaven"  or  the  "Deodar;"  but  is  one  "to  the 
manor  bom,"  in  which  you  all,  either  by  birth  or 
adoption,  claim  an  inheritance.  But  its  country 
must  not  depreciate  its  value.  It  is  American  ! 
It  is  Liquidamber  stt/racijlua,  Lin.,  better  known 
as  the  Sweet  Gum.  But  the  Sweet  Gum  I  allude 
to  is  not  the  "  Sweet  Gum"  as  we  find  it  in  dense- 
ly crowded  woods,  with  its  stem  as  slender  and 
as  straight  as  a  stud-sail  boom  ;  nor  the  "  Sweet 
Gum"  as  we  frequently  see  it  in  damp,  half 
swampy  places,  with  shoots  as  weak  and  delicate 
as  a  card-basket  osier ;  but  the  Sweet  Gum  some- 
times seen  growing  by  itself,  unsurrounded  by 


LIQUIDAMBER  STTRACIFLVA. 
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other  trees,  and  with  ito  rooto  free  to  extend  themselves  unchecked  in  a  cool,  deep,  and 
rich  loam.  In  such  situations  it  has  not,  perhaps,  the  rural  grandeur  of  the  Oak,  or 
the  graceful  elegance  of  a  Weeping  Willow — not,  probably,  the  stiff,  majestic  foliage 
of  the  Magnolias,  or  the  lightness  and  ease  of  the  *'  gentle"  Birch ;  but  yet  a  claim  to 
picturesque  and  simple  beauty  which  no  other  can  eclipse,  beside  combining  many 
other  traits  of  interest  separate  in  other  trees.  It  is  a  very  rapid  grower,  will  attain 
a  height  of  eighty  feet,  and  a  circumference  of  seven,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
and  has  a  widely  spreading,  roundish,  conical  head.  The  branches  have  a  rigid, 
though  much  divaricating  mode  of  growth,  and  are  covered  with  that  corky-barked 
appearance  so  much  sought  after  and  admired  in  some  varieties  of  Elms,  Maples,  and 
Nettle  trees.  The  leaves  and  fruit  resemble  the  But- 
tonwood  in  all  except  size  and  hue,  and  there  is,  indeed, 
a  sort  of  distant  relationship  between  the  two  families. 
The  leaves  are  not  one-third  the  size  of  the  Button- 
wood,  deeply  lobed — star-like,  and  produced  in  abund- 
ance. (See  annexed  figure.)  The  upper  surface  shines 
as  if  varnished ;  and  as  the  foliage  moves  with  the 
slightest  summer  breezes,  gives  the  tree  a  playful  and 
pleasing  character  in  its  frequent  successions  of  light 
and  shade.  This  pleasing  character  of  the  foliage  is 
heightened  at  the  approach  of  fall  by  its  brilliant  colors. 
It  has  no  compeer  in  this  character.  The  leaves  change 
to  every  describable  shade  of  orange,  yellow,  and  red. 

But  beautiful  as  the  tree  really  is,  I  would  not  recommend  it  as  a  shade  tree  solely 
on  that  account.  It  abounds  with  a  resinous  principle  apparently  obnoxious  to  insects. 
Extended  observation  has  led  me  to  believe  that  not  a  species  attacks  it  This 
property  alone  is  worth  "  a  plum"  to  the  planter. 

Having  stated  its  merits  as  a  faithful  historian,  I  must  narrate  its  short-comings. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  adapted  to  a  great  diversity  of  soil,  or  to  a  high  northern 
latitude.  In  poor,  dry  soils,  it  is  of  slow  growth  and  short  duration ;  and  it  may  not 
probably  do  well  in  the  dry  and  confined  air  of  a  densely  built  city ;  but  what  does 
well  in  such  extremes  ? 

It  is  easily  propagated.  Seed  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  or  early  in  the  spring, 
in  a  loose,  loamy  soil,  somewhat  shaded.  Plants  will  appear  in  a  few  weeks  in  the 
spring,  and  grow  over  a  foot  the  first  season.  The  seed  vessels  do  not  ripen  till  late 
in  the  fall,  but  should  be  gathered  before  the  first  severe  frost,  which  is  apt  to  split  open 
the  capsules  and  suffer  the  seed  to  escape. 

It  is  singular  that  so  handsome  and  useful  a  tree  should  be  so  long  neglected  ;  and 
the  only  explanation  probably  is,  that  it  did  not  come  to  us  with  a  recommendation 
from  some  one  of  "  the  ends  of  the  earth." 


^ 


[We  thank  Mr.  Meehan  heartily  for  refreshing  the  memory  of  arboriculturists  and 
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Some  fifteen  or  sixten  years  ago  we  can  recollect  there  was  a  very  considerable  demand 
for  it ;  but  latterly  it  has  been  overlooked  and  neglected,  while  often  trees  possessing 
not  a  hundredth  part  of  its  merits  have  been  planted  by  the  thousand.  It  is  a  tree 
that  arrests  the  attention  of  even  common  observers  at  all  seasons, — in  summer,  its 
starry,  shining,  tremulous  foliage — in  autumn,  its  gorgeous  hues — and  in  winter,  ite 
peculiarly  furrowed  bark.  There  is,  moreover,  but  the  one  species  of  the  genus  in 
North  America.  According  to  our  experience,'  the  seeds  generally  lie  a  year  in  the 
ground  before  growing.  Loudon  says :  "  In  America,  several  insects  feed  upon  the 
leaves,  among  which  we  may  mention  the  Green  Swallow-tailed  Emperor  Moth 
{PhaloBna  luna),  and  the  Great  Plane  Moth  (P.  imperatoriay^  We  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  this  beyond  this  statement,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  exempt  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  especially  in  the  Northern  States. — Ed.] 


PRUNING  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  PEACH  TREE.* 

II.  PROPAGATION  OF  THE  PEACH  BY  BUDDING. 

31.  It  is  by  budding  that  the  Peach  tree  is  propagated.  The  proper  stocks  for  it 
are  the  Almond,  the  Saint  Julien  and  Damatk  Plums,  and  the  Peach  itself.  Lately 
the  Myrohalan  Plum  has  been  budded  on,  and  is  said  to  produce  excellent  stocks  for 
this  purpose,  but  I  have  not  tried  it 

32.  The  finest  trees  are  produced  on  the  Almond  stock,  especially  on  the  hard-shelled 
variety.  It  succeeds  well  everywhere  except  on  very  wet  soils,  or  those  subject  to  be 
flooded,  because  the  roots  of  the  Almond  almost  invariably  perish  when  under  water. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  late  growth ;  consequently,  it  is  indispensable  for  the  lat« 
varieties  of  Peaches. 

33.  The  Plum  is  better  fitted  than  the  Almond  for  moist  soils.  Except  in  this  case, 
I  prefer  the  Almond  stock  because  it  imparts  a  greater  vigor  to  the  tree.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  the  growers  also.  Nevertheless  the  following  example  does  not  appear  to 
corroborate  this :  For  ten  years  I  have  cultivated  a  wall  covered  with  a  hundred 
Peach  trees,  of  which  fifty  were  on  Almond  and  fifty  on  Plum  stocks,  planted  alter- 
nately. The  soil  was  very  unsuitable  for  the  culture  of  the  Peach,  being  gravelly, 
stony,  clayey,  &c.  All  the  trees  have,  notwithstanding,  grown  well ;  Almond  and 
Plum  stocks  have  made  an  equal  growth,  so  much  so  that,  even  after  most  scrupulous 
examination,  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  say  on  which  stock  the  tree  succeeded  best 
The  produce  from  both  has  also  been  in  every  respect  equal.  I  still,  however,  prefer 
the  Almond  stock,  although  I  have  given  this  case  as  an  exception  in  favor  of  the  Plum. 

33.  The  Peach  tree  itself  is  the  least  employed  as  a  stock  on  which  to  bud  its  dif- 
ferent varieties.  They  grow  on  it  vigorously,  but  do  not  fruit  so  readily.  They  are 
also  liable  to  gumming.  I  have  budded  the  Peach  on  its  own  stock,  and  have  been 
disappointed  with  the  crop  of  fruit     I  have  remarked  that  by  budding  a  second  time, 

♦Continued  flrom  December  number. 
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the  growth  was  moderated,  and  the  crop  was  abundant.  But  this  proceeding  delays 
production ;  it  must  therefore  be  abandoned  for  the  use  of  the  Almond  and  Plum 
stocks.    Beside,  thus  worked,  the  Peach  is  but  short-lived. 

35.  If  we  desire  to  plant  our  own  Almond  stocks,  we  must  choose  hard-shelled 
Almonds,  and  put  them  in  layers.  In  the  first  fortnight  of  January,  we  must  put  in 
a  box  or  basket,  alternately,  a  bed  of  sand  of  the  thickness  of  the  hand,  and  a  layer 
of  Almonds  until  the  box  be  full,  or  till  all  the  Almonds  are  used,  and  place  the  box 
or  basket  in  a  cellar,  or  in  the  earth,  so  as  to  be  moist  and  protected  from  the  frost. 
As  soon  as  there  is  no  fear  of  frost,  that  is  to  say  about  the  end  of  April,  the  Almonds 
are  planted  in  a  soil,  manured  and  trenched  to  the  depth  of  sixteen  inches  at  least. 
Holes  are  then  made  from  six  to  seven  inches  deep,  and  about  a  foot  apart,  in  each  of 
which  an  Almond  is  placed,  after  breaking  off  about  one-third  of  its  tap-root  in  order 
to  make  the  roots  strike  out  more  horizontally,  and  to  prevent  their  going  down  too 
deep.  This  process  has  the  advantage  of  fitting  the  Almond  for  those  soils  which 
have  but  a  thin  layer  of  vegetable  earth.  The  Almond  trees  will  be  ready  for  bud- 
ding at  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September  following. 

36.  If  we  bud  on  the  Plum,  suckers  must  be  procured ;  these  generally  spring 
from  the  bottoms  of  large  Plum  trees.  The  preference  is  to  be  given  to  the  Black 
Damask^  which  the  cultivators  near  Paris  generally  get  from  Fontenay-aux-Roses. 
These  are  planted,  on  a  properly  prepared  soil,  from  November  till  March;  but 
November  is  preferable ;  they  are  cut  down  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  ground,  when 
planted ;  and  they  are  budded  when  they  have  made  fresh  shoots  fit  for  being  worked 
at  the  proper  season. 

37.  The  ground  on  which  this  nursery  of  Almond  or  Plum  stocks  is,  ought  to  be 
kept  perfectly  clean.  It  is  necessary  to  give  the  ground  several  stirrings,  so  that  it 
may  be  loose  and  free  from  weeds. 

38.  The  Plum  stock  is  budded  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August ; 
and  the  Almond  and  Peach  stocks  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. The  mode  employed  is  almost  exclusively  that  of  shield-budding.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  buds  are  from  very  healthy  trees  and  from  shoots  well  ripened, 
and  of  a  slightly  abated  growth.  The  stocks  which  are  to  be  budded  must,  on  the 
contrary,  have  their  sap  in  full  flow,  so  that,  should  the  bud  not  take,  the  operation 
can  be  repeated.  On  this  account  the  Almond  is  the  most  advantageous  by  reason 
of  its  late  growth.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  for  furnishing  buds  are  cut,  the  leaves  are 
taken  off,  allowing  a  portion  of  the  stalk  about  one-third  of  an  inch  long  to  remain. 
The  spontaneous  fall  of  this  remaining  portion  of  the  stalk  shows  that  the  bud  has 
taken.  Although  it  is  always  better  to  employ  the  buds  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
shoots  have  been  cut  off,  they  may  be  very  well  preserved  by  keeping  the  bases  of  the 
shoots  in  water.  It  is  even  good  to  adopt  the  same  treatment  for  buds  that  have 
come  from  a  distance. 

39.  The  bud  commonly  takes  in  six  or  twelve  days ;  this  is  known,  as  before  said, 
$i    by  the  fall  of  the  stalk.     If,  on  the  contrary,  the  stalk  remains  on,  and  the  bud 
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40.  Stocks  can  be  budded,  if  planted  in  the  place  inhere  the  tree  is  to  be  formed, 
quite  as  well  as  those  in  the  nursery.  The  last  are  always  budded  with  a  single  eye, 
the  shoot  from  which  is  pruned  in  the  following  spring.  When  budded  in  their 
position  against  a  wall,  a  bud  can  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  stock ;  this  gives  two 
eyes  regularly  placed  for  the  formation  of  the  two  main  branches.  A  year  is  gained 
by  this,  for  in  the  following  spring,  instead  of  pruning  the  shoot  from  the  bud  to 
allow  of  the  growth  of  the  two  lower  eyes,  destined  to  form  the  two  main  branches, 
these  already  exist,  and  can  receive  their  first  pruning.  But  for  that  to  take  place,  both 
buds  must  have  taken  well,  and  both  must  be  equally  strong.  Yet  it  is  true  that  if 
one  of  them  die,  we  find  ourselves,  by  straightening  and  pruning,  in  the  same  position 
as  if  we  had  inserted  one  bud  only. 

41.  Nurserymen  often  commit  the  error  of  propagating,  for  too  long  a  time,  a 
variety  that  they  know  to  be  good  by  taking  shoots  for  the  supply  of  buds  from  the 
plants  of  that  sort  that  were  worked  the  year  before.  It  is  better  to  renew  these 
buds  by  taking  shoots  from  full-grown  trees.  This  is  the  reason  that  I  bud  myself 
the  stocks  which  I  have  chosen  in  the  nurseries ;  by  this  I  am  also  more  sure  of  the 
varieties  ;  I,  however,  take  the  precaution  of  not  nailing  to  the  wall  some  shoots  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  tree  which  is  to  be  propagated  from,  so  that  the  sap  may  still 
be  in  flow  at  the  time  of  budding.  The  necessity  of  having  shoots  of  good  growth 
for  this  purpose  is  the  reason  of  nurserymen  taking  them  from  the  open  ground 
rather  than  from  the  walls. 

42.  By  means  of  budding,  several  varieties  of  Peaches  can  be  grown  on  the  same 
tree.  This  gives  no  advantage,  except  in  a  case  where  it  is  desirable  to  have,  in  a 
short  time,  a  greater  variety  of  fruit  than  we  should  otherwise  possess.  Some  buds 
are  worked  on  the  strongest  shoots  of  the  middle  of  the  tree.  Often  these  buds 
make  shoots  of  five  feet  and  more ;  the  eyes  burst  and  form  fruit-branches ;  and 
sometimes  the  following  year  ten  or  twelve  Peaches  are  gathered  from  the  first  shoot 
of  the  bud. 

43.  By  the  same  means  it  is  possible  to  change  the  nature  of  the  fruit  of  a  Peach 
tree.  A  person  had  planted  double-flowering  Peaches ;  when  he  saw  them  his  first 
impulse  was  to  order  them  to  be  destroyed.  I  persuaded  him  to  do  nothing  of  the 
sort,  hoping  to  make  his  trees  productive  in  a  short  time.  In  the  beginning  of 
August,  I  put  ten  or  twelve  buds  on  each  tree,  on  the  young  wood  as  well  as  on  the 
main  branches.  The  success  was  complete,  and  in  two  years  afterward  he  gathered 
splendid  fruit 

m.  ON  PLANTING  THE  PEACH  TREE. 

44.  A.  On  the  Choice  of  Trees  for  Planting, — Those  who  are  unable  or  unwilling 
to  bud  their  own  trees,  should  be  careful  properly  to  select,  or  cause  to  be  selected,  in 
the  nurseries,  the  sorts  budded  on  the  stocks  best  suited  to  their  soil.  As  I  have 
already  said,  the  preference  is  usually  given  to  those  budded  on  Almond  stocks,  with 
the  previously  mentioned  exception. 

45.  After  having  chosen  the  sorts  we  rennipp  •»/»  ^ '^  --' *-  '---'•"' "■  -:•— - 
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ous  trees,  with  a  clear  and  lively  bark,  and  with  a  straight  stem,  properly  furnished 
with  eyes  at  its  base.  The  siie  of  the  tree  must  not  be  too  much  regarded,  for  there 
are  certain  much  esteemed  kinds,  which,  though  appearing  less  vigorous,  are,  notwith- 
standing, equally  advantageous. 

46.  It  is  necessary  to  apply  to  a  nurseryman  worthy  of  confidence,  whom  we  can 
trust  in  regard  to  the  taking  up  of  the  young  trees  so  as  to  preserve  their  roots,  this 
being  so  important  to  their  success.  It  is  better  to  pay  a  trifle  more  per  plant  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  having  trees  with  roota  cut  short  and  mutilated.  We  should 
also  take  care  to  have  the  trees  planted  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  taken  up ; 
and  if  they  have  to  come  from  a  distance,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  well 
packed,  especially  the  roots,  so  that  they  may  not  be  dried  by  the  contact  of  the  air. 

47.  Before  giving  the  precautions  which  it  is  necessary  to  take  in  planting,  it  will 
be  well  to  point  out  the  aspects  most  suitable  for  the  PeacL  Although  those  I 
determine  are  specially  applicable  to  the  climate  of  Paris,  it  will  be  easy  to  modify 
them  according  as  the  locality  may  be  more  to  the  south  or  to  the  north,  though  the 
culture  of  the  Peach  extends  but  little  to  the  north  of  the  latitude  of  the  capital.  I 
shall  also  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  wall  against  which  the  Peach  is  trained,  and, 
after  having  treated  on  these  two  subjects,  I  will  return  to  the  planting. 

48.  B.  Aspects  and  Soils  most  suitable  to  the  Peach. — The  Peach  tree  equally  db- 
likes  an  aspect  that  is  too  hot  or  too  cold  ;  and,  although  it  may  be  cultivated  against 
a  south,  and  likewise  against  a  north  aspect,  it  is  preferable  to  plant  it  against  an  east 
or  west  In  this  way,  the  same  wall  gives  support  to  trees  of  which  the  produce  on 
both  sides  is  nearly  equal.  This  is  not  the  case  with  walls  running  east  and  west ; 
on  these  the  trees  facing  the  south  have  too  much  heat,  while  those  on  the  opposite 
side  scarcely  see  the  sun,  and  either  ripen  their  fruit  badly,  or  not  at  all.  This  con- 
sideration has  determined  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Montreuil,  Bagnolet, 
and  other  places,  where  the  cultivation  of  the  Peach  is  the  principal  source  of  employ- 
ment, to  build  their  walls  to  run  nearly  north  and  south,  in  order  that  the  trees 
planted  on  the  east  side  may  enjoy  the  influence  of  the  sun  from  his  rising  till  1  p. 
m. ;  and  those  on  the  west  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  However^  we  plant  the  Peach 
against  aspects  less  favorable  than  those  just  mentioned ;  for  the  ground  does  not 
always  admit  of  placing  the  walls  so  as  to  aflford  the  aspect  we  would  wish.  Walls 
are  occasionally  to  be  seen  which  do  not  receive  any  sun  till  10  a.  m. ;  we,  however, 
cover  them  with  Peach  trees,  which  become  very  fine ;  but  they  give  great  trouble 
in  pruning,  because  their  wood  or  pushing-eyes  are  frequently  at  the  ends  only  of  the 
fruit-branches,  which  must  therefore  be  preserved  entire  if  we  wish  to  obtain  fruit 

49.  As  r^ards  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  Peach  is  not  so  particular  as  some 
imagine.  When  well  managed  it  grows  anywhere,  if  the  soil  is  only  deep  enough. 
Nevertheless  its  growth  is  much  greater  and  more  regular  when  planted  in  a  light 
soil  resting  on  a  bottom  of  silicious  pebbles  among  which  the  roots  of  the  Almond 
find  their  way ;  it  must  also  be  one  that  does  not  retain  the  water  so  long  as  to  prove 
hurtful  to  the  roots  when  the  summer  is  wet 
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are  already  built,  the  aspects  that  they  have  must  be  made  the  best  of.  But  when  a 
new  garden  is  made,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  what  I  have  said  with  regard  to  aspect, 
and  consequently  to  lay  out  the  kitchen-garden  in  the  most  suitable  manner  for  build- 
ing walls  in  the  best  direction  for  the  trees. 

51.  When  a  Peach  wall  is  built  at  Montreuil,  it  is  15f  inches  thick  at  its  base, 
tapering  to  1  If  at  the  top;  and  about  ten  feet  high.  The  height  is  the  most  con- 
venient for  the  square  mode  of  training,  that  which  I  recommend.  There  is  no 
objection  to  the  walls  being  of  a  greater  height  But  experience  has  shown  us  that 
the  height  I  have  stated  is  sufficient ;  and  it  is  prudent  not  to  make  an  outlay  too 
great  in  proportion  to  the  produce  which  may  reasonably  be  expected.  The  walls 
should  be  plastered  on  both  sides  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick,  so  as  to  admit  of  nails 
being  driven  in  training.  The  walls  should  have  a  coping,  which  is  made  to  project 
6i  inches  for  an  east  aspect,  and  6^  inches  for  the  others.  This  projection  is  calculated 
for  walls  of  ten  feet  high  ;  but  it  should  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion  if  that 
height  be  exceeded.  It  should  also  be  increased  by  about  two  inches  in  walls  having 
a  trellis,  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  thickness  of  the  latter  and  its  distance  from 
the  wall.  Copings  have  the  advantage  of  moderating  the  flow  of  sap  in  all  the  points 
of  the  branches  that  are  nailed  immediately  beneath  them  ;  of  preserving  the  Peach 
trees  from  drip  ;  and  of  protecting  them  to  a  certain  extent  from  spring  frosts  which 
cut  off  the  flower,  the  coping  preventing  the  escape  of  heat  by  radiation. 

52.  As  the  west  and  south  aspects  are  those  from  which  the  rains  are  most  to  be 
feared,  and  which  are  liable  to  the  strongest  action  of  the  sun  on  the  shoots  and 
young  leaves  of  the  Peach  tree  affected  by  hoar  frosts,  we  augment  by  means  of  straw 
mats  the  good  effects  which  result  from  the  copings.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  beneath 
the  copings  of  walls  with  these  two  aspects  we  fasten  supports  in  the  walls  about 
three  feet  four  inches  apart.  These  supports  must  be  two  feet  long  exclusive  of  the 
part  fastened  in  the  wall.  Straw  mats  of  this  width  are  fastened  on  these  supports, 
when  the  state  of  the  weather  renders  them  necessary. 

53.  In  the  gardens  of  private  individuals,  it  is  the  custom  to  cover  the  wall  with  a 
trellis  of  laths,  the  intervals  of  which  are  nine  inches  and  a  half  by  eight  inches  and 
a  halfl  This  method  is  advantageous  where  plaster  is  scarce,  but  not  so  convenient 
for  training  as  the  naked  wall.  On  this  account  we  do  not  use  trellises  at  Montreuil, 
although  the  keeping  the  walls  in  repair  and  the  nails  and  sheds  are  not  less  expen- 
sive than  the  trellis.  Trellises  are  also  made  of  iron  wire,  which  answer  very  well  as 
substitutes  for  those  made  of  wood ;  but  they  require  some  care  to  be  taken  in  tying 
the  shoottf  to  them,  which  will  be  noticed  when  treating  of  that  operation. 

54.  For  a  new  plantation,  we  lay  out  a  border  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  five  feet  six 
inches  to  six  feet  six  inches  in  breadth  according  to  our  space.  A  good  quantity  of  well- 
rotted  dung  is  laid  on  ;  the  ground  is  trenched  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches  or  two 
feet,  and  the  soil  must  be  well  broken  and  equally  mixed  with  the  dung  throughout 
Many  are  in  the  habit  of  digging  the  holes  three  weeks  or  a  month  before  planting. 
I  never  practise  this  myself,  and  I  advise  no  one  else  to  do  so.  The  season  for  planting 
is  commonly  attended  with  sudden  cold  rains,  which  sometimes  fill  the  holes,  rendering 
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the  earth  so  wet  and  cold  as  to  prove  injurious  to  the  roots ;  but  such  is  not  the  case 
when  the  holes  are  made  at  the  time  of  planting. 

65.  D.  Planting  the  Tree. — ^Everything  being  prepared  we  plant  in  the  course  of 
November.  The  soil  of  the  border  having  been  newly  worked,  it  is  sufficient  in  good 
light  soils  to  make  holes  one  foot  square  [better  two  feet  square]  and  two  feet  deep ; 
but  when  the  soil  is  of  a  clayey  or  damp  nature,  the  holes  must  be  two  feet  square  and 
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three  feet  deep,  and  tbe  earth  before  being  filled  in  must  be  rendered  light  by  mixlure 
with  good  garden  mold.  This  method  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  planting  in  March, 
which  has  the  great  inconrenience  of  causing  a  loss  of  valuable  time  to  the  tree, 
which,  when  planted  in  November,  is  ready  to  vegetate  the  first  fine  weather  in  spring; 
but  when  planting  is  deferred  till  March  the  vegetation  of  the  tree  is  often  retarded 
by  the  drying  winds  so  prevalent  at  that  season.  The  plants  called  ei^kteen-months 
are  preferred  for  planting.  They  are  so  called  from  having  been  eighteen  months 
budded,  or  nearly  so  long.  Trees  which  have  been  thirty  months  budded,  and  which 
have  been  cut  back  upon  a  lower  eye,  and  of  which  the  roots  are  much  larger  and 
less  fibrous  than  the  former,  are  not  so  good ;  still,  in  some  pai'ticular  cases,  they  are 
not  to  be  rejected ;  for  instance,  they  often  take  root  better  in  new  ground. 

66.  While  the  holes  are  being  dug,  the  roots  are  trimmed,  that  is,  their  bruised 
extremities  are  cut  with  a  sharp  pruning-knife,  and  so  as  that  the  cut  surfaces  may 
rest  upon  the  earth  when  the  tree  is  planted.  At  the  same  time,  its  head  is  taken  off 
at  from  eight  to  nine  inches  above  the  bud  to  allow  of  planting  it  with  a  suflScient 
inclination,  so  that  the  stem  may  touch  the  wall ;  while  the  roots  are  so  far  from  the 
foot  of  the  latter  as  not  to  be  cramped  in  growing  by  the  foundations.  See  fig.  6, 
which  represents  the  tree  before  being  planted.     It  is  headed  back  at  the  point  a. 

67.  The  tree  is  fixed  in  its  place  at  six  and  a  quarter  inches  from  the  wall,  and  not 
deeper  in  the  earth  than  it  was  before.  It  is  so  placed  that  the  eyes  a  and  b  of  the 
bud  may  be  at  each  side,  and  not  before  and  behind,  without  heeding  the  position  of 
the  original  bud.  It  is  of  little  moment  whether  the  latter  be  turned  one  way  or  the 
other,  provided  the  eyes  be  properly  placed.  For  the  formation  of  a  fine  tree  in  a 
short  time,  this  precaution  is  of  greater  importance  than  most  people  suppose.  Gar- 
deners usually  plant  their  trees  with  the  budded  part  in  front,  without  paying  the 
least  attention  to  the  position  of  the  eyes.  The  following  spring,  when  the  tree 
shoots,  they  are  astonished  to  see  the  greater  number  of  trees  thus  planted  with  eyes 
before  and  behind ;  while  those  planted  as  I  have  directed  have  their  eyes  well  placed, 
one  on  each  side.  When  the  tree  is  in  the  proper  position  the  roots  are  carefully 
spread  out,  and  then  covered  over  to  the  height  I  have  directed,  or  at  least  in  such  a 
way  that  the  bud,  b,  may  be  kept  out  of  the  earth. 

68.  A  space  of  twenty-six  feet  is  left  between  those  Peach  trees  intended  to  be 
trained  in  the  square  form.  When  a  Peach  and  a  Pear  are  to  be  planted  alternately, 
there  should  then  be  a  distance  of  thirty-nine  feet  between  them.  The  intermediate 
spaces  may  be  usefully  employed  by  planting  between  each  Peach  and  Pear  tree  a 
young  tree,  which  can  be  brought  up  till  three  years  old,  and  which  may  be  employed 
to  make  a  fresh  plantation,  producing  a  crop  in  a  short  time. 

{To  he  continued) 
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Notwithstanding  the  amount  of  attention  this  operation  has  received  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  contributions  to  horticultural  literature,  there  is  still  much  room 
for  improvement  ifl  its  practical  application.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  and  tends 
greatly  to  retard  horticultural  progress,  that  no  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down  for 
guidance  in  many  of  its  details,  that  will  be  found  equally  applicable  in  all  cases : 
hence  it  occurs  that  the  many  seemingly  conflicting  advices  given  upon  certain  subjects 
bewilders  the  inexperienced  cultivator,  and  makes  him  doubt  the  truth  of  the  sentence 
that  says,  "In  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety."  Although  theoretical 
adnce  wiU  be  taken  only  for  what  it  is  worth  by  the  roan  whose  practice  is  backed  by 
long  and  successful  experience,  yet  there  are  many  who  have  not  had  the  benefit  of 
such  experience,  that  are  easily  led  to  agree  with  fair  and  plausible  deductions,  and 
only  discover  their  error  when  it  is  too  late  to  be  recalled. 

In  the  various  manipulations  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees,  pruning 
is  one  of  the  most  important,  and  one  of  the  least  attended  to.  It  is  true  that  most 
people  who  have  fruit  trees  generally  make  some  attempt  of  the  kind  ;  but  wholesale 
inflictions  of  the  saw  and  axe  in  trimming  up  the  stems,  as  practised  by  many,  can 
not  be  termed  pruning.  To  attain  a  thorough  knowledge  both  of  the  use  and  abuse 
of  the  operation,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  conditions  upon  which 
a  tree  exists,  and  the  modifying  influences  to  which  it  is  subjected.  When  a  seed  is 
deposited  in  a  suitable  medium  for  germination,  its  first  eflbrt  is  to  send  roots  down- 
ward into  the  soil,  which  is  immediately  followed  by  a  corresponding  upward  elongation 
forming  stem  and  leaves.  The  seed  contains  within  itself  all  the  elements  required 
for  this  process ;  but  as  soon  as  leaves  are  developed,  the  plant  changes  its  source  of 
nourishment,  and  is  now  dependent  upon  the  soil  and  air  for  its  future  support.  The 
elementary  substances  absorbed  by  the  roots  undergoes  decomposition  in  the  leaves, 
and  the  new  matter  thus  prepared  passes  down  the  stem  and  roots,  extending  their 
formation.  The  roots  have  no  inherent  power  of  extension,  but  are  dependent  upon 
the  elaborating  functions  of  the  leaves ;  and  although  they  precede  the  leaves  in  the 
germination  of  seed,  their  existence  is  due  to  the  previous  action  of  foliage,  and  their 
increase  will  be  in  an  exact  ratio  to  the  amount  of  foliage  retained. 

When  we  consider,  therefore,  how  essential  foliage  is  to  the  health  and  develop- 
ment of  the  plant,  we  may  well  pause  and  consider  what  object  is  to  be  gained  by 
infringing  upon  the  beautiful  system  of  reciprocal  action  Nature  has  established 
between  the  roots  and  branches,  resting  assured  that  every  branch  we  cut  off  exercises 
an  influence  either  injurious  or  beneficial  to  the  future  well-being  of  the  tree.  This 
corelative  action  between  the  leaves  and  roots  being  so  intimately  connected,  it  follows 
that  by  diminishing  the  extent  of  foliage  a  corresponding  check  is  given  to  the  roots. 
Their  power  of  action  being  thus  circumscribed,  there  is  less  absorption  of  watery 
matter  into  the  system  of  the  plant,  and  the  wood  is  in  consequence  solidified  and  well 
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matured,  which  is  indispensable  to  a  fruiting  condition.  This  effect  is  produced  by 
pruning  when  the  plant  is  in  full  foliation  and  vigorous  growth.  If  deferred  until  the 
leaves  perform  their  allotted  functions,  a  contrary  effect  is  produced.  By  reducing 
the  branches  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  the  balance  of  power  is  destroyed,  and  the  roots 
have  the  preponderance  :  new  shoots  are  then  produced  with  increased  size  and  vigor. 
Hence  it  is  a  well  known  'axiom  with  successful  cultivators  that  summer  pruning 
weakens,  while  winter  pruning  strengthens  a  plant  The  whoR  art  of  pruning  is 
comprehended  in  the  proper  application  of  these  principles  ;  and  when  we  consider  in 
this  connection  the  innumerable  and  widely  varied  causes  which  render  pruning  neces- 
sary, we  will  at  once  see  the  folly  of  attempting  to  establish  a  definite  rule  that  will 
be  a  safe  guide  to  the  inexperienced. 

In  the  practical  application  of  the  above  rules,  the  pruner  must  be  guided  by  the 
condition  of  the  tree  to  be  operated  upon.  In  young  trees  it  is  evident  that  a  healthy, 
vigorous,  and  extended  system  of  roots  is  the  most  important  consideration.  To 
secure  this,  we  must  carefully  preserve  every  shoot  and  leaf  during  summer,  and  prune 
it  down  immediately  the  season's  growth  is  completed.  In  an  abstract  view  it  does 
seem  a  negative  practice  to  allow  a  branch  to  grow  and  then  cut  it  off  and  throw  it 
away.  I  confess  that,  in  common  with  many  others,  such  was  at  one  time  my  belief 
and  that  something  would  be  gained  in  establishing  the  base  of  a  young  plant  by 
pinching  the  ends  of  strong  shoots  during  summer,  with  the  view  of  encouraging  the 
production  of  laterals.  After  repeated  and  extended  experiment  on  a  variety  of 
young  fruit  and  also  ornamental  plants,  I  am  convinced  that,  as  a  general  thing,  the 
practice  is  decidedly  injurious.*  No  doubt  we  can  thus  shape  the  plant  at  once,  but 
at  the  expense  of  future  vigor  and  permanent  health.  Secure  a  healthy  root  action 
by  winter  pruning  closely  a  season  or  two,  and  then  summer  pruning  may  be  resorted 
to  with  the  best  results. 

The  cultivation  of  pyramidal  Pear  trees  is  at  present  attracting  some  notice,  and  as 
pruning  forms  a  principal  auxiliary  in  securing  any  desired  form,  very  much  will,  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  system  pursued.  No  class  of  fruit  trees  present  a  greater 
dissimilarity  of  growth  than  Pears — consequently  the  treatment  of  each  variety  forms, 
as  it  were,  a  distinct  study.  Many  sorts  assume  a  pyramidal  habit  almost  intuitively, 
while  others  require  the  greatest  care  to  bring  them  into  that  form ;  their  treatment 
must  be  widely  di^erent.  Taking  the  Winter  Nelis  as  a  familiar  example  of  the 
latter  class,  we  find  a  straggly,  horizontal  growing  tendency  to  counteract  To  do 
this,  winter  pruning  must  be  vigorously  persevered  in  until  the  plant  sends  up  vigorous 
growths.  The  summer  management  will  then  consist  in  checking  the  growth  of  the 
strongest  shoots  by  pinching  their  extremities,  reserving  a  considerable  portion  for 
winter  removal  in  order  to  keep  up  a  slight  preponderance  in  favor  of  root  growth. 
On  the  other  hand  may  be  cited  the  JBeurre  d'Aremherg  and  Olout  Morceau  as 
representatives  of  a  class  that  naturally  form  numerous  side  shoots  and  laterals. 
Further  than  a  slight  reduction  of  the  first  two  years'  growth  these  may  be  kept  in 
the  most  uniform  shape  by  throwing  the  knife  aside,  and  skillfully  plying  the  finger 

*  We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Saitkdxbs  on  this  point,  as  regards  ttie  rearing  of  trees.— Ed. 
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and  thumb  occasionally  on  the  young  growing  shoots.  Between  these  two  extreme 
cases  are  many  intermediate  ones.  Those  having  a  strong  upward  tendency  of 
growth,  as  Urbaniste*,  Duchess  d'Angoaleme^  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey^  Vicar  of  Wink- 
field^  &c,  require  a  different  treatment  Lateral  growths  near  the  base  must  be 
encouraged  by  severely  pinching  the  strong  central  shoots,  never  allowing  them  to 
exceed  eight  or  ten  inches  without  bruising  the  points  between  the  fingers.  To  pre- 
serve the  desired  shape  in  these,  it  will  occasionally  be  found  necessary  to  remove  a  few 
of  the  strongest  top  shoots  altogether  during  summer,  and  shorten-in  the  side  shoots 
in  the  winter  pruning.  Another  distinct  and  rather  unmanageable  habit  may  be 
exemplified  in  the  rampant  growth  of  Beurre  Diel  and  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne. 
These  can  only  be  kept  within  bounds  by  persevering  in  close  summer  pruning,  leaving 
as  little  as  possible  for  winter  removal— otherwise  they  will,  for  many  years,  produce 
more  fire-wood  than  fruit. 

There  is  still  a  large  majority  that  can  not  properly  be  classed  with  either  of  the 
foregoing.  These  may  be  termed  rapid  growers,  but  at  the  same  time  easily  formed 
into  any  desired  shape,  throwing  out  numerous  side  shoots  when  the  tops  are  pinched. 
I  might  notice  the  Fondante  d^Automne,  Bonne  de  Zees,  Golden  Beurre  of  Biiboa, 
many  of  the  Doyennes,  and  a  host  of  others  that  come  under  this  head,  according  to 
my  observation  of  favorably  situated  trees  in  this  locality.  Climate,  situation,  soil, 
all  exert  a  manifest  influence  both  in  habit  and  vigor  of  growth,  but  the  general 
principles  by  which  we  are  to  be  guided  remain  the  same  throughout. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  above  remarks  have  reference  merely  to  training,  over- 
looking its  effects  as  influencing  the  production  of  fruit.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case ;  in  securing  the  one,  we  also  ensure  the  other.  One  prevailing  cause  of  sterility 
in  fruit  trees  is  over-luxuriant  growth,  and  summer  pruning  is  the  most  efiectual 
check  that  can  be  applied,  unless  we  resort  to  pruning  the  roots.  In  fact,  it  is  only  by 
a  proper  attention  to  summer  disbudding  and  pinching  that  the  full  benefit  of  good 
cultivation  can  be  obtained ;  otherwise  it  would  seem  worse  than  useless  to  manure 
and  cultivate  highly,  since  it  would  only  encourage  excessive  wood  growth  ;  but  sum- 
mer pruning  enables  us  to  derive  the  full  benefit  of  such  generous  treatment  by  the 
increased  quality  of  superior  fruit.  By  suppressing  excess  of  growth  on  one  portion 
of  the  plant  the  sap  is  more  equally  distributed,  and  fruiting  spurs  are  encouraged  on 
the  older  branches.  The  application  of  stimulants  enables  the  plants  to  perfect  a 
heavy  crop  without  a  weakened  reaction,  and  a  yearly  succession  of  good  crops 
becomes  a  matter  of  certainty.  Summer  pinching  to  promote  fruitfulness  may  be 
practiced  on  trees  of  weakly  and  delicate  growth  without  materially  imparing  their 
vigor.  Elongation  may  be  checked  by  bruising  the  extreme  point  of  the  shoot  without 
any  reduction  of  foliage.  Grape  vines  pruned  on  the  spur  system,  are  frequently 
injured  by  the  wholesale  destruction  of  foliage  after  the  fruit  is  formed,  instead  of 
attending  to  it  early  and  checking  the  shoot  as  soon  as  the  fruit-stalk  could  be  dis- 
tiugoished.    No  fruit  tree  is  more  benefitted  by  disbudding  and  summer  pruning  than 

*  We  find  Oie  trrbanlUe  one  of  the  most  eaaOy  managed  pyramids,  being  short  Jointed  and  quite  branchy  ttcm  the 
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the  Peach.  Naturally  a  plant  of  rapid  growth  under  favorable  conditions,  it  frequently 
attains  an  unfruitful  luxuriance.  Early  attention  to  the  removal  of  superfluous  and 
pinching  the  points  of  the  strongest  shoots,  will  not  only  enhance  the  value  of  the 
fruit,  but  increase  the  longevity  and  health  of  the  tree.  Lindley  truly  remarks :  ^  If 
well  directed,  pruning  is  one  of  the  most  useful,  and,,  if  ill  directed,  it  is  among  the 
most  mischevious  operations  that  can  take  place  upon  a  plant.'^ 

[We  commend  Mr.  Saukder's  remarks  to  the  careful  perusal  and  reperusal  of 
all  inexperienced  persons  who  are  charged  with  the  management  of  trees.  We 
know  Mr.  S.  to  be  an  intelligent  and  thoroughly  practical  man. — En.J 
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CULTURE    OF    PIE    PLANT— RHEUM. 

BT    WTLLIAH    BACON,    BICHMOITD,   MASS. 

All  who  have  had  any  experience  in  the  matter,  are  fully  convinced  of  the  luxury 
and  healthfulness  of  fresh  and  succulent  substances  for  pies  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
Yet  the  idea  has  never  suggested  itself  to  the  many,  or  if  it  has  it  is  not  practiced 
upon,  that  a  cycle  of  such  substances  may  be  had  so  as  to  furnish  fresh  material 
through  the  year.  The  Pie-Plant  furnishes  a  beautiful  link  in  this  connecting  chain, 
coming,  as  it  does,  when  Apples  begin  to  lose  their  freshness,  or,  as  they  are  in  many 
families,  not  to  be  found  at  all,  and  before  Gooseberries,  which  have  not  yet  found 
place  in  one  garden  of  twenty  to  any  tolerable  extent  Yet  how  few  cultivate  the 
Pie-Plant  I  Why,  we  know  not,  for  nearly  all  are  fond  of  it  when  properly  cooked, 
and  it  can  be  raised  as  easy  as  the  Burdock  when  once  introduced  into  the  soil. 
Neither  of  them  will  grow  successfully  in  poor  soils.  The  Burdock  chooses  a  location 
for  itself,  and  the  Pie-Plant  is  nearly  always  thrust  into  some  poor  comer  of  the 
neglected  garden,  and  then  blamed  excessively  if  it  will  not  produce  large,  fine  foot- 
stalks where  even  common  weeds  would  refuse  to  grow,  and  where  no  grass  would 
vegetate,  unless  it  be  the  ever  intrusive  Quack.  We  once  planted  some  miserable, 
puny  roots  of  the  Pie-Plant  in  a  rich,  deep  soil.  The  consequence  was,  the  next 
year  the  size  of  t]ie  footstalk  increased  one-half.  The  following  autumn,  before  the 
setting  in  of  frost,  we  covered  the  bed  some  three  or  four  inches  deep  with  fresh 
horse  manure.  This  kept  the  roots  in  fine  preservation  through  the  winter;  and  early 
in  spring,  when  the  ground  was  fairly  settled,  the  ibanure  was  mixed  with  the  earth 
by  a  deep  and  thorough  forking.  No  wonder  that  the  vigor  of  our  plants  was 
increased  in  a  wonderful  proportion  I  As  soon  as  any  buds  appeared  they  were  taken 
off — the  leaves  were  cut  as  often  as  they  became  large  enough  for  use.    The  next 
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^ong  and  proportionablj  slender,  we  have  now  large,  broad  leaves,  and  stalks  so  strong 
that  all  who  see  them  are  inquiring  where  we  got  our  new  variety  of  Plant,  so  luxu- 
riant, strong,  and  beautiful.  The  answer  is  conolusive :  cultivation  has  done  it ;  and 
the  simple  process  we  have  followed,  if  pursued  by  others,  will,  on  a  small  piece  of 
land,  and  with  very  little  labor,  furnish  them  with  an  abundance  of  pie  material 
at  the  season  when,  with  many,  there  is  the  greatest  dearth  in  that  article.  If 
gypsum  is  sown  on  the  young  leaves  when  the  dew  is  on,  it  will  push  their  growth 
finely  by  aiding  the  manure  at  the  roots  in  giving  them  nourishment  We  have  no 
doubt  but  this  article  can  be  raised  in  the  way  we  have  adopted,  so  as  to  furnish  it  to 
cultivators  at  the  rate  of  enough  for  a  pie  for  half  a  penny.  What  a  cheap  comfort  I 
We  have  somewhere  in  our  travels  noticed  another  error  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
plant  It  consists  in  raising  it  in  elevated  beds,  formed  by  making  a  large  frame  of 
slabs  or  boards  and  filling  it  with  manure  and  earth,  in  which  the  roots  are  planted. 
This  may  give  them  a  rich  soil,  but  not  a  good  one — too  dry,  decidedly.  It  may 
answer  well  in  early  spring,  when  rains  are  frequent  and  plenty ;  but  as  summer 
approaches,  and  long,  dry,  warm  days  come  on,  the  plants  must  suffer  for  want  of 
proper  moisture — the  leaf-stalk  lose  its  succulence,  become  stringy,  insipid,  concoct 
more  of  the  acid  principle,  by  which  it  is  rendered  unpalatable,  if  not  injurious, — 
and  thus  its  value  for  half  the  season  be  entirely  lost ;  while  with  a  proper  locality 
and  care  it  will  furnish  a  good  article,  always  at  hand  until  September,  thus  giving  a 
grateful  variety  to  the  rich  contributions  of  the  summer  months. 
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PAKK   AND    BOTANIC    GARDEN    AT   HAMILTON    COLLEGE. 

BY  A.  D.  O,  CLINTON,  N.  T. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  you  and  your  readers,  to  learn  that  the  friends  of 
Hamilton  College,  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  are  now  engaged  in  improving  and  adorning  the 
grounds  which  surround  the  buildings  of  this  institution.  Hitherto,  only  a  small  yard 
immediately  under  the  walls  has  been  devoted  to  ornamental  uses.  In  some  parts  of 
this  ground  the  soil  has  been  so  poor  that  grass  could  make  but  a  feeble  growth,  and 
th,e  trees  planted  in  it  have  either  died  at  once,  or  have  lived  a  lingering  life,  mere 
poles,  with  small  flags  of  distress  flying  at  their  tops.  The  walks  have  been  simply 
straight  lines,  running  here  and  there,  and  crossing  each  other  at  all  angles,  without 
any  regard  to  proportion  or  beauty.  Of  late,  several  more  acres  (fifteen)  have  been 
inclosed  within  the  College  Park,  and  the  whole  has  been  surrounded  with  a  hedge. 
The  ground  has  been  thoroughly  drained,  and  certain  portions  of  it  graded  so  as  to 
improve  the  form  of  its  surface.  The  rectangular  walks  have  been  sodded  over,  and 
the  entire  campus  has  been  laid  out  in  walks  winding  in  graceful  curves  throughout 
its  whole  extent  This  arrangement  of  the  grounds  has  been  made  principally  in 
accordance  with  a  plan  drawn  up  by  J.  C.  Hastings,  Esq.,  of  this  place.    Trees,  of 
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I  the  avenues,  or  in  groups,  or  as  single  specimens ;  and  in  such  connections  as,  it  is 
hoped,  will  not  ofiend  the  eye  of  cultivated  taste.  The  greater  portion  of  this  park 
will  be  devoted  to  grass  and  trees ;  but,  in  appropriate  places,  shrubs,  vines,  and  flow- 
ering plants,  will  be  introduced.  A  section  of  the  ground  will  be  used  as  a  Botanic 
Garden,  in  which  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  will  be  arranged  according  to  their  several 
families.  The  College  Cemetery,  contiguous  to  these  grounds,  will  also  be  laid  out 
in  a  suitable  manner. 

Within  the  area  newly  enclosed,  an  Astronomical  Observatory  is  soon  to  be  erected, 
from  whoso  top  the  view  of  the  heavens  above  will  be  unequalled — unless  by  the 
view  of  the  earth  beneath. 

As  soon  as  the  means  of  the  committee  having  these  improvements  in  charge  will 
allow,  it  is  proposed  to  ornament  the  park  and  garden  with  vases,  sun-dials,  ai*bors, 
fountains,  <&c.,  <S;c. 

These  grounds  are  most  favorably  situated  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  to  be 
devoted — lying  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  sloping  gently  to  the  east  and  south,  and  com- 
manding a  wide  view  of  the  Oriskany  valley.  In  this  valley,  near  at  hand,  lies  the 
village  of  Clinton.  Beyond  it,  to  the  right,  are  several  ranges  of  hills,  on  which  the 
spires  of  two  other  villages  are  visible.  In  the  distance,  to  the  left,  the  city  of  Utica, 
the  valley  of  tho  Mohawk,  and  the  Trenton  hills,  are  distinctly  seen. 

It  is  no  vain  thing  to  suppose  that  the  minds  and  hearts  of  students  will  be  bene- 
fitted by  daily  walks  through  such  grounds,  and  in  view  of  such  a  varied  and  wide- 
spread landscape.  These  peaceful  shades,  and  sunny  slopes,  and  laughing  streams — 
this  hum  of  cheerful  industry — the  music  of  distant  church  bells,  and  the  glimpses 
and  echoes  here  caught  of  the  great  thoroughfares  of  business  and  travel — these  skies, 
ever  chan^ng  and  ever  beautiful,  and  the  seasons  rolling  through  them, — what  mind 
can  be  brought  into  the  midst  of  such  scenes,  without  deriving  from  them  essential 
profit? 

The  public  already  begin  to  appreciate  the  objects  of  those  who  are  thus  endeavor- 
ing to  render  more  attractive  the  surroundings  of  this  seat  of  learning ;  and  we  trust 
they  will  do  so,  more  and  more.  Respecting  the  "  material  aid  "  which  the  committee 
need  to  carry  out  the  project  thus  set  forth,  the  writer  does  not  wish  here  to  enlarge. 
He  will,  however,  simply  say  that  such  assistance  is  earnestly  desired  from  the  public ; 
and  that  any  one  who  feels  disposed  to  help  us  in  this  enterprise,  may  remit  by  mail, 
directly  to  Prof.  Orkn  Root,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  by  whom  such  remittance  will  be 
promptly  and  thankfully  acknowledged. 

Our  present  object  in  writing,  however,  is  not  to  solicit  pecuniary  aid,  but  to 
speak  of  this  undertaking  as  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times.  It  is  pleasing  to 
notice  that  a  taste  is  springing  up  all  over  the  land  for  an  improved  style  of  domestic 
architecture  and  of  landscape  gardening.  There  is  a  wide-spread  and  increasing  desire 
to  make  the  homes  of  our  country  more  and  more  attractive.    And  some  of  our  insti- 
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of  oar  colleges  baa  happily  said :  <*  No  seat  of  learning  can  be  called  complete  until  it 
furnishes  facilities  for  the  study  of  vegetable  growth.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Philosophy  and 
trees  have  always  been  fond  of  each  other's  company.  Plato's  college  was  a  grove  of 
Plantains  and  Olives.  Hamilton  is  destined — soon,  the  hope  is, — to  be  so  far  Pla- 
tonized,  that  its  students  will  be,  from  day  to  day,  familiar 

With  arched  waIIcb  of  twiliglit  grovei. 

And  shadows  brown  that  sylvan  lovei^  ' 

Of  pine  or  monumental  oak, 

Where  the  rude  axe,  with  heavy  stroke, 

Is  neyer  heard,  the  nymphs  to  daunt, 

Or  fright  them  from  their  hallowed  haunt*" 

[This  intelligence  is  certainly  interesting  to  us,  and  can  not  fail  to  be  so  to  th^ 
reiiders  of  the  Horticulturist,  Early  impressions  are  the  most  durable ;  and  as  we 
hope  to  see  the  rising  generation  acquire  a  love  for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  we  should 
by  all  means  give  them  early  lessons  in  rural  taste — give  spacious  and  beautiful 
grounds  to  our  colleges  and  seminaries,  and  even  to  our  common  schools.  We  are 
glad  to  find  that  the  current  of  public  taste  begins  to  run  so  strong  as  to  exert  an 
influence.  Hereafter  it  will  be  a  great  argument  in  favor  of  schools  and  colleges,  that 
the  Professors  are  men  of  taste  as  well  as  learning ;  and  that  beside  tasteful  and  com- 
modious buildings,  there  are  ample,  tasteful,  and  well-kept  grounds,  where  both  mind 
and  body  may  have  healthful  and  agreeable  exercise  in  the  open  air.  We  trust  that 
the  modest  solicitation  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  charge  of  the  improvements  at 
Hamilton  College  will  not  pass  unheeded.  We  shall  cheerfully  contribute  our  mite. 
—Ed.] 
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BY    MEBWm    AUSTIN. 

Debiok  por  a  Cottage  in  the  Swiss  Style. — ^This  style  of  architecture  is  very 
convenient  and  suitable  for  this  climate,  and  about  the  cheapest  kind  of  building  that 
can  be  erected.  The  beauty  of  this  style  of  architecture  is,  that  while  it  admits  of 
being  constructed  on  almost  any  kind  of  ground,  it  is  particularly  adapted  to  a  hilly 
country,  as  the  more  uneven  the  surface,  the  more  picturesque  will  the  building  appear. 
In  some  instances,  in  other  styles  of  architecture,  a  beautiful  front  is  seen,  perhaps 
crowded  with  ornaments,  and  the  eye  wanders  from  one  object  to  another  seeking  a 
place  to  rest ;  but  the  details  are  so  fine  that  the  eye  turns  involuntarily  away,  finding 
no  bold  object  on  which  it  may  rest  and  contemplate  its  beauty.  The  other  sides  of 
the  same  building ,  perhaps  is  quite  barren  and  tasteless.    This  style  admits  of  but 

*  This  oommnnlcatioii  and  accompanying  designs  were  reoeired  from  M.  ArBirif,  Architect,  of  Bochester,  N.  Y. 
We  hare  made  sach  arrangements  as  will  enable  ns  to  pay  more  attention  to  Bnral  Architecture  than  daring  the 
last  year,  haTing  engaged  a  well  known  and  oompelent  person  to  aid  us  in  this  department    We  have  several     ^ 
beautilhl  designs  in  course  of  preparation,  one  of  which  we  had  hoped  to  receive  in  season  for  the  January  number;     ^ 
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very  few  carved  ornameBts,  taking  its  beau- 
ty from  its  picturesque  outline,  and  the  bold 
features  which  are  dispersed  throughout  the 
entire  construction ;  thus  making  a  beauti- 
ful, and  at  the  same  time  a  cheap  building. 

The  main  building  is  24  feet  front  by  25 
deep,  exclusive  of  kitchen  wing,  which  is 
15  by  19.  In  these  dimensions  the  differ- 
ent piazzas  and  balconies  are  not  included. 
The  height  of  the  principal  story  of  the 
main  building  is  9  feet  between  joists ; 
second  story,  8  feet ;  first  story  of  kitchen 
part,  8  feet.  There  is  also  ample  room  in 
the  chamber  story  of  kitchen,  which  is  divi- 
ded into  bed-rooms  for  domestics.  Under 
the  entire  building  is  a  cellar,  7  feet  6  inch- 
es high,  divided  into  fuel,  vegetable,  dairy, 
larder,  and  other  apartments  suitable  for  a 
country  dwelling. 

The  building  is  entered  by  an  easy  flight 
of  steps,  landing  upon  the  piazza,  T,  oppo- 
site the  front  door,  which  opens  into  the 
hall,  B,  off  which  there  is  a  oarlor,  A ;  this 
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hall  also  leads  into  the  diniDg-rooniy  D,  attached  to  which  is  the  nnnerj,  C,  haring 
a  bathiDg-room,  F.  The  kitchen,  E^  is  entered  from  the  diaiBg-rooin,  and  off  which 
there  is  a  closet,  G,  and  a  scullery,  I,  with  sink,  H.  There  is  also  a  baek  entrance 
through  the  scullery  to  the  kitchen.  There  are  two  flights  of  stain :  the  main  one  in 
hall,  B;  and  the  back  one,  which  is  entered 
by  means  of  a  door  in  the  closet,  G.  The 
back  stairs  also  lead  to  the  cellar,  which  is 
shut  off  by  a  door  at  the  head  of  the  stairs 
in  the  kitchen.  Off  the  dining-room  and 
parlor  are  balconies,  E,  which,  in  summer 
time,  afford  a  pleasant  retreat  These  bal- 
conies, also  piazza,  J,  are  protected  from 
the  weather  by  canopy-heads ;  the  roof  of 
the  kitchen  wing  forms  also  the  roof  of  the 
rear  side  piazza.  The  second  story  is  as- 
cended by  the  back  and  main  stairs,  the 
back  stairs  leading  into  the  servants  apart- 
ment ;  by  an  entrance  access  is  also  had  into 
the  chamber  story  of  the  main  part,  which 
is  conveniently  divided  into  suitable  sleep- 
ing rooms,  Aj  B,  P,  having  closets,  a, 
attached  to  each.  R  shows  the  roof  of  the 
front  piazza ;  on  the  chamber  plan  are  shown 
the  roofs  of  side  balconies. 

Canstrueticn, — Foundation  walls  of  stone, 
16  inches  thick,  built  up  even  with  the 
principal  floor  joist  Superstruction  to  be  framed  work,  4  by  4  inch  studs,  and  can 
be  covered  with  weather  boards,  or  ceiled  with  planed  and  matched  boards ;  the  latter 
most  preferable ;  the  boards  to  be  put  on  horizontally.  The  roof  is  covered  with  inch 
boards  and  shingled  ;  gutters  made  of  tin  ;  the  piazzas  and  balconies  supported  with 
brackets.  The  railings  are  of  1^  inch  boards,  with  ornamental  work  sawed  out,  the 
lines  running  perpendicular.  The  faceure  of  the  cornices  are  made  of  inch  boards 
sawed  out,  as  seen  in  the  plan.  The  interior  finish  of  the  building  should  be  quite 
plain ;  doors  four  panelled,  casings  about  six  inchea  wide,  finished  with  a  bevelled 
band.  Plastering,  in  principal  story  of  the  main  part,  should  be  three  coat  work, 
the  reihainder  two.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  design  will  not  exceed  twelve  hundred 
dollars. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention  the  necessity  of  distributing  the  exterior 
ornamental  work  on  all  sides  of  the  building ;  and  not,  as  is  done  in  a  great  many 
instances,  concentrate  them  to  the  front  exclusively. 

CoTTAGS  IV  THE  RuRAL  PoiNTKD  Sttle. — This  cottagc  is  Suitable  for  a  moderate 
sized  &rm  house,  or  a  residence  in  the  suburbs  of  a  city.     Roof  projects  3  feet. 
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square  columns,  and  a  porch  over  the 
Iront  door,  supported  by  brackets. — 
The  frame  is  of  light  timber,  and  cov- 
ered with  planed  and  matched  boards, 
from  9  to  11  inches  wide,  put  on  ver- 
tically, and  battened  over  the  joints 
with  inch  boards  2|-  inches  wide. 
The  windows  are  ornamented  with 
hood  mouldings. 

The  floor  plans  are  arranged  as  fol- 
lows :  A,  living-room,  13  ft.  6  in.  by 
17  ft.  6  in.;  B,  bed-room,  12  by  15; 
E,  dining-room,  14  by  14 ;  R,  library, 

14  by  15;  C,  parlor,  15  by  18,  con- 
nected with  library  by  sliding  doors ; 
D,  hall,  8  by  18;  G,  kitchen,»14  by 

15  ;  W,  wash-room,  9  by  9  ft.  6  in.; 
P,  pantry,  5  by  9  ft.  6  in.  Principal 
story,  9  ft.  6  in.  between  joists;  cham- 
ber story,  8  ft. 

I1ie  cost  of  this  design,  with  cellar 
under  the  whole,  will  not  exceed  thir-    R 
teen  hunrlrAd  dollftrR  whf>n  comDleted.    vS 
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IMPROVEMENT    OF    GROUNDS. 

BY  WM.  CHORLTON,  QARDEKZR  TO  J.  C.  GREEN,  NEW  BRIGHTON,  8TATEN  ISLAND. 

In  connection  with  your  well-timed  and  judicious  remarks  on  the  'i Improvement  of 
Grounds"  in  the  October  number  of  the  HoriicuiturxBt,  th^  preservation  of  Nature's 
trees  and  shrubbery  claims  our  most  important  attention.  The  subject  requires  not 
my  humble  pen  to  depict  its  great  advantages  and  extol  its  usefulness,  having  been 
often  treated  of  by  the  most  eloquent  writers ;  but  as  we  all  labor  in  one  pursuit,  even 
a  mite  added  may  be  of  some  service  in  preventing  the  wholesale  depredation  that 
we  so  often  see  going  on,  the  waste  of  capital,  and  often  vexation  when  too  late  to 
repair  the  mistake.  Ingenuity  would  be  exhausted  in  discovering  a  term  which  should 
sufficiently  express  the  true  meaning  of  this  ignorant  demolition. 

How  often  is  it  the  case  that,  when  the  site  for  a  house  is  determined  on,  the  first 
thing  done  is  to  hew  down  and  cut  up  every  living  vestige  of  a  tree  or  shrub  on  the 
space  to  be  (as  so  called)  improved.  There  may  be  the  majestic  Oak,  Hickory,  or 
Chestnut ;  and  as  likely  in  places  where  such  objects  are  wanted,  there  may  be 
beautifully  wooded  knolls,  and  shady  dells,  where  the  Song  Thrush  is  wont  to  warble 
forth  his  melodious  notes ;  and  beneath  the  bough  on  which  he  sits  may  spring  the 
sparkling  Hepatica,  the  fragrant  Violet,  the  Laurel,  the  Azalea,  and  a  host  of  other 
gems  of  like  diaracter,  luxuriating  under  their  accustomed  shade,  shedding  their 
brilliance,  beauty,  and  perfume  around,  inviting  us  to  take  gratification  at  no  other 
expense  than  merely  forming  paths  and  removing  worthless  Cat  Brian,  Poison  Vine, 
or  other  such,  to  give  us  all  that  could  be  required  as  a  pleasant,  secluded  walk  or 
drive.  There  may  be  likewise,  a  bank  of  evergreens  that  by  a  little  care  might  be 
improved  and  reserved  as  a  shelter  from  cold  blasts,  or  to  hide  some  ugly  feature  in 
the  back  ground,  beside  the  cheeriness  given  when  all  other  things  are  leafless  and 
bare.  Yet  at  this  point  of  action  all  must  be  leveled — at  one  fell  swoop  all  must  be 
cut  down  before  the  erection  of  the  dwelling-house  can  be  proceeded  with.  The  Song 
Thrush  must  be  banished — the  little  flowers  and  Nature's  shrubbery,  which  before 
were  just  where  they  liked  to  be,  must  be  leveled :  and  how  all  alone  and  deplorably 
looking  is  the  most  splendid  mansion  after  erection,  upon  this  once  well  covered 
eminence,  but  now  a  bare  hill — or  that  former  sylvan  grove,  now  a  vacant  slope, 
where  in  the  present  defaced  and  solitary  scene  it  rears  its  proud  and  seedy-looking 
superstructure.  Instead  of  appearing  as  a  part  of  a  harmonious  whole,  here  alone 
it  stands,  a  woe-begotten  subject,  mourning  in  stiff  subjectness  to  bad  taste,  and 
seeming  to  belong  to  any  thing  but  the  spot  upon  which  it  is  placed.  Sorry  is  such 
a  scene ;  and  why  ?  Because  the  ruthless  hand  of  ignorance  has  irrecoverably  des- 
troyed those  advantages  where  Nature  has  done  her  utmost  to  contribute  to  man^s 
enjoyment 

This  is  no  over-drawn  picture,  for  many  a  beautiful  spot  and  appropriate  feature  has 
been  destroyed  that  might  have  been  preserved,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  create 
a£rain  to  eaual  perfection.     Snare,  then,  the  trees :  and  when  the  site  of  a  dwelling: 
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house  is  determined  on,  remove  none  but  what  is  ab8olutel7  necessary  to  open 
out  some  beautiful  object  in  the  distant  landscape,  or  suflScient  space  for  the  house. 
The  mind  that  can  appreciate  the  beauties  of  Nature  may  afterward  better  decide 
what  to  remove  and  which  to  retain.  I  would  plead,  then,  for  the  trees,  and  the 
preservation  of  STature's  flower  gardens ;  for  in  the  most  polished  surfaces  they  are 
often  wanted  to  blend  in  with  the  universal  harmony  of  the  distant  view,  to  form  a 
connecting  link  with  the  immediate  precincts;  and  if  it  is  found  to  be  requisite 
afterward  to  remove  them,  there  is  no  more  expense  incurred  than  there  would  have 
been  had  they  been  taken  away  at  first,  with  perhaps  the  advantage  of  not  having 
to  regret  for  a  life  time  that  which  can  not  be  replaced. 

In  all  cases  before  a  country  residence  is  proceeded  with,  some  person  who  can 
comprehend  the  beautiful,  the  grand,  and  the  picturesque,  ought  to  scan  over  the 
position)  and  determine  upon  the  various  adaptability  of  each  individual  detail,  so 
that  nothing  be  done  but  what  will  afterward  be  an  improvement,  and  give  gratifica- 
tion to  the  proprietor. 

It  is  certainly  pleasing  to  see  that,  notwithstanding  the  often  misdirected  applica- 
tion of  operations,  there  are  many  proofe  existing  where  the  right  movement  is  in 
action.  As  we  travel  along  the  broad  expanse  of  the  majestic  Hudson,  and  view  here 
and  there  the  noble  mansions  rearing  their  summits  over  the  surrounding  trees,  the 
picturesque  and  retired  country  residences,  peeping  out  on  the  beautifully  wooded 
slopes,  the  neat  cottages,  nestled  among  the  umbrageous  shade,  and  the  attractive 
villages,  with  their  back-ground  of  verdure  along  its  shores,  we  have  ample  satisfac- 
tion that  public  taste  is  now  being  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  smoothing  down, 
instead  of  demolishing,  the  very  many  charming  spots  for  man's  enjoyment,  which 
Nature  has  so  lavishly  bestowed.  If  we  add  to  this  now  more  generally  acknowledged 
principle  a  greater  number  of  skilled  individuals  who  are  spread  over  the  country, 
there  is  better  hope  for  the  future,  and  more  certainty  that  the  time  is  fast  approach- 
ing when,  instead  of  the  many  hotch-potch,  stiff,  and  formal  apologies  mis-called 
pleasure  grounds  that  at  present  exist,  we  shall  have  an  universal  scenery  of  beauty, 
elegance,  and  grandeur,  that  shall  outrival  all  older  countries — a  unitedness  and  great- 
ness collectively  which,  although  divided  among  a  number  of  possessors,  will  give 
gratification  to  the  many,  and,  as  a  total,  will  form  one  great  feature  in  the  splendid 
landscape — will  more  than  equal  the  greatest  individual  and  ponderous  establishment 
of  the  aristocratic  nobleman  of  Europe.  The  splendor,  sublimity,  and  greatness  of 
America's  scenery,  is  by  Nature  formed  exactly  to  suit  these  high  pretensions.  If  not 
destroyed  by  individual  bad  taste,  there  is  every  opportunity  for  carrying  out  so  much 
to  be  desired  a  consummation,  and  nothing  to  prevent  it  but  an  ignorant  destruction 
of  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  world ;  and  without  the  protecting  influence  of  a 
law  of  primogeniture,  we  may  possess  a  park-like  landscape,  equal  in  finish,  and  of 
far  greater  extent,  than  Britain  itself.  May  we  hope  that  this  progressive  and  onward 
movement  may  rapidly  extend  until  it  becomes  a  general  principle,  so  that  our  present 
natural  advantages  may  be  retained,  and  only  altered  so  as  to  become  worthy  of,  and 

part  of,  that  master  spirit  which  governs  all  other  affairs. 
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Plamtiko  ORCBAftDS  o»  ApPLi  Tbxr — When  an  orchard  ia  to  h«  planted,  or  where  there  are 
many  rowp,  the  quiDcnnx  arrangement  is  always  the  best,  because  by  that  mode,  each  tree  is 

eqoi-distant  from  its  neighbor^  and  each  has  an     _  ^^ 

equal  portion  of  air  and  light;  it  is  also  the  best    a  v^  ^^^^-^^  ^^^^ 

for  lining  in  all  directiona    The  rectangular  mode  '*'*'x^      ^^^^  ^^s^         ^^^^ 

of  planting  (Fig.  2)  is  only  fit  for  ayenuea    The    '  •^^n?  Z^v 

quincunx  arrangement  is  based  on  an  equilateral    ^     ^^^  '^''^^^  ^'^'         ^''n^ 

triangle,  at  each  angle  of  which  a  tree  is  planted.    aC^  "^XT^  >© 

To  trace  out  on  the  ground  the  lines  for  the        ^"^^.  ^""^       ^>^  ^^^ 

quincunx,  which  must  not  be  coufouoded  with  ^'^^t^""         . ^'^'^    '"^ 

tiie  rhombb  we  first  form  a  base  line  by  means  of  ^<^'     "^^  >'''"     ""^N     ^^     ^^ 

poles,  or  with  a  line;  on  this  line  pegs  are  fixed       ^^  /'*x^        .,''\  *^^ 

at  the  places  where  we  intend  to  plants  at  the  ^^^^  •'^''"^''^i  *^^^  I  ^' — "*n  ^^ 
distance  determined  on,  say  at  42  feet    In  order  ^7^^^  ,^^         ^^y:^  \'''' 

to  mark  out  the  second  line,  we  take  two  meas-  /      ^^^      i'*^-^^— C"^!    ^^^'^^  \ 

urea^  each  42  feet  long,  placing  the  end  of  one  A''''     ^^^>f  V'*^     "^'^'»'' 

of  them  against  the  first  peg  in  the  first  line,  as   ^^    "^x  •!    ^^x     ^''^^  »^%^       ^^"^^^^ 

at  A,  and  the  end  of  the  second  against  the  sec-      ^^>.  ^-^  '^'^V   -"'     "^^n  'Z'^*'**^"'^     ^^ 

ond  peg,  B;  we  then  bring  the  two  measures  /^^^      ^'"'^N  /^^^        •''^' 

together  at  the  other  ends»  and  a  peg  is  put  in  at  \^      ^'^^     i^^^^""*^'^^  (       ^•'^l      \ 

the  point  where  they  meet,  at  CL    The  three  ^>:*^  ^/.^  ^^^  "^^ 

pegs  thus  form  an  equilateral  triangW     This   qC''     ^^^ ""  j     ^^t<''     f^-*^-^"^     ^^"^ 

operation  is  repeated  at  the  other  end  of  the  first       ^^v^  n-'''^     ^"^^   '  x'^'" 

line,  and  the  two  pegs  last  put  in  give  the  second  ^^^^£r^^^^^^        ^^  *^^^     '^'^ 

line,  which  is  then  filled  up  like  the  first  with  ^**       ^^      ^       ^     •-''^'''- 

pegs^  42  feet  apart    The  whole  of  the  ground       ^^^^  "^^^      ^^"^  ^>»^ 

being  thus  marked  out;  we  obtain  the  result   ^C^^  ^-^"^  -X) 

shown  in  fig.  1.    Each  tree  is  equi-distant  from  "^^^^  ,,'^"^  '*'^'<'^^  ^'^^ 

the  six  adjacent  trees  surrounding  it;  which  can  ^>Xj  a  ^^^'^ 

not  be  the  case  either  in  the  rectangular  or  in  the  ^<^'        ^^-^^^  ^^-■'''     ^''-^^^ 

oblique  square  form.  OC'^'n  "^^''^  ^^>> 

In  the  quincunx  mode  of  planting,  it  win  some-  '^^v^  ^^^^      \^  ,*''' 

times  happen  that  the  distance  between  the  rows  ^"'y^^'*  ^^'^^''' 

running  parallel  to  A  D  is  determined ;  and  some-  _.     ,  

timee  the  distance  of  the  trees  in  these  row^  as  ^'  ^'    "^^"^^  ^  OCIncunx. 

A  B  is  fixed.  It  is  neoewary  to  know,  from  haying-  one  of  these  distances  given,  how  to  find 
exactly  the  other.  We  must  repeat  the  word — exactly ;  for,  supposing  the  row  should  contain 
as  many  as  50  trees;  and  the  distances  A  B,  or  C  P,  should  be  only  half  an  inch  wrong,  some 
trees;  or  even  rows,  would  be  two  feet  out  of  their  right  position.  The  trees  could  easily  be 
placed  BO  as  to  fine  in  one  direction ;  but  this  being  done,  it  would  be  seen  that  they  were,  in 
consequence,  put  quite  as  much  out  of  line  in  another  direction.  Stake  after  stake  may  be 
altered,  to  an  indefinite  period,  without  forming  correct  lines;  if  a  wrong  principle  has  been 
adopted  in  starting.  To  prevent  such  confusion,  to  rave  time  and  expense,  and  to  make  sure  of 
staking  out  the  whole  satisfactorily,  the  following  will  prove  very  useful 
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1.  The  distance.  0  P  betweeu  the  lines  A  D,  C  E^  being  given  to  find  the  distance  A  D  be- 
tween the  tre^  in  the  line  A  D. 

C  P*— A  B «  — (^\  «    This  reduced  becomes  4  C  P«  — 3  A  B  « 

Hence  the  rule :  multiply  the  square  of  the  distance  C  P  by  4  and  divide  the  product  by  8 ;  the 
quotient  is  the  square  of  the  distance  A  B.  Or,  to  the  square  of  C  P  add  one-third  thereof;  the 
3um  is  the  square  of  A  B. 

2.  The  distance  of  the  trees  in  the  line  A  D 
being  given  to  find  the  perpendicular  distance  C  P 
between  the  lines  AD,  C  E — 

Multiply  the  square  of  A  B  by  8,  and  divide  the 
product  by  4 ;  the  quotient  is  the  square  of  G  P. 
Or,  from  the  square  of  A  B  subtract  one-fourth 
thereof!  the"  remainder  is  the  square  of  C  P. 

It  will  be  readily  observed  from  the  annexed 
diagram,  that  in  square  planting,  a  tree  neither  is 
nor  possibly  can  be  at  an  equal  distance  from  all 
those  which  surround  it;  and  that  when  four  trees 
grow  till  their  branches  cross  each  other  on  four 
opposite  points^  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  large 
space  left  elsewhere  unoccupied  between  these 
trees. 

To  mark  out  the  holes^  we  take  a  piece  of  cord, 
at  one  end  of  which  we  make  a  loop  which  is  put 
on  a  peg  where  a  tree  is  to  be  planted,  and  then 
fastening  a  pointed  peg  on  the  other  end  of  the 
line,  at  the  distance  of  the  semi-diameter  of  the 
hole,  we  trace  a  circle  with  the  pointed  peg,  which 
circle  is  the  circumference  of  the  hole.  It  is  advan- 
tageous to  make  the  holes  some  time  before  planting. 
L!  f  I  I    and  to  leave  them  open,  so  that  the  earth  may  ben- 

_ssx 6-— <>— — ---{i.--— — 6    efit  by  the  action  of  the  air.    This  operation  should 

always  be  performed  in  dry  weather ;  each  kind  of 
'^arth  should  be  laid  in  a  separate  heap  at  the  side 
of  the  hole,  and  eo  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  lines  of  the  plantation ;  that  is  to  say,  the  earth 
should  be  laid  in  the  four  angles  formed  by  the  crossii^  of  the  two  principal  lines,  and  not  in  the 
direction  of  those  lines. — London  Oardenert?  Chronicle.  , 
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PLANTATION  IN  5QUAB1B8. 


Flobibts'  Flowees. — As  we  are  drawing  near  to  the  dose  of  the  floral  year,  we  may  turn  back 
at  our  leisure  and  review  some  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  various  departments  of 
floriculture.  In  what  has  there  been  the  greatest  advance  I  Fuchsias.  Two  of  the  finest  dark 
varieties  in  cultivation  belong  to  1868,  as  it  were — Glory,  let  out  by  Mr.  Smith,  although  raised 
by  Banks  ;  and  King  Charming,  let  out  by  Mr.  Matli^  raised,  perhaps,  by  Stokes.  If  these  be 
not  all  we  could  wish,  they  are  nearer  to  it  than  any  in  cultivation,  and  must  have  the  leading 
places  in  every  collection.  In  the  light  Fuchsias  there  has  not  been  so  great  a  movement  The 
Duchess  of  Lancaster  is  the  best  form,  but  is  deficient  in  contrast  between  the  sepals  and  the 
corolla^  which  is  too  pale ;  but  as  form  is  the  first  property,  we  must  give  the  Duchess  the  lead 
Then  we  have  England's  Glory  (Harrison),  Lady  Franklin  (Smith),  Incomparable  (Mayle),  and 
Beauty  (Smith),  all  different^  but  beautiful  corollas ;  and  the  only  fiiult  is^  tttey  do  not  reflex 
enough.  England's  Glory,  perhaps  reflexes  most,  but  we  have  not  satisfied  ourselves  with  the 
growth  yet ;  and  as  this  makes  great  difference  in  the  reflexing  qualitie?,  we  must  decide  hastily 
but  certainly.  The  pale  ones  do  not  come  up  to  the  reds.  Moooe  A  Son,  of  Birmingham,  have 
advertised  one,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  a  red  variety  raised  by  Stoksb,  and  it  is  in  form  per- 
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fecUy  nniqae ;  but  there  ib  not  sofBcient  contrMt  between  the  sepale  and  the  corolla,  which  is 
not  dark  enough;  but  the  refleziog  is  perfeot^  the  points  Uterallj  curling  oyer  and  touching  the 
stem.  In  £aot,  we  are  progressing  in  Fuchsias  more  than  in  any  other  flower.  Sedonia,  our 
(ayorite  of  two  years'  ago^  haa»  however,  not  been  put  back  by  anything.  It  is  still  like  nothing 
but  itself — beautiful  and  noyel  in  color,  graceful  in  form,  abundant  in  flower ;  it  is  capable  of 
being  grown  into  the  most  elegant  specimen,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  flowering  plant  of  any  descrip- 
tion that  can  vie  with  it  In  Hollyhocks  but  little  has  been  added  to  the  noble  yarieties  we 
already  possess.  Numerous  seedlings  haye  been  produced,  said  to  be  improyementi  on  others, 
and  named  accordingly ;  but  we  haye  not  seen  the  '*  improyement**  There  may  baye  been  a 
shade  of  difference  in  color,  but  there  haye  been  the  broad,  flimsy  guard  petals  much  too  conspicu- 
ous^ the  thin  watery  colors^  the  loose  floreti^  and  other  drawbacks  on  several  that  have  neverthe- 
less been  "  certified  ;**  and  people  weak  enough  to  attend  to  certificates  will  buy.  In  Paosies  the 
progress  is  slow  if  we  take  the  stands  of  flowers  exhibited  as  the  guide.  There  is  nothing  in 
them  more  brilliant  nor  more  efiective  than  there  was  two  or  three  years  since ;  a  few  new 
ones  that  will  be  out  soon  may  help  a  little.  Pinks  have  made  a  great  start,  not  publicly,  but  in 
raisers'  hands ;  we  haye  seen  scores  of  good  yarieties  in  seedling  Pink  beds  equal  to  anything  we 
see  exhibited,  and  in  greater  variety ;  indeed,  we  think  any  one  of  two  or  three  raisers  we  know 
could  turn  out  a  good  dozen.  Presently  we  shall  see  whole  batches  advertised,  and  if  not  too 
dear  they  will  sell  Pinks  have  always  exhibited  to  indifferent  judges  a  great  sameness,  and  any 
new  and  good  variety  will  be  eagerly  bought  In  Tulipe»  every  year  adds  something  to  our  stock ; 
but  sameneas  is  the  bane  of  the  Tulip.  In  the  country  they  have  some  novelties ;  but  they  are 
of  the  same  character  as  old  ones,  different  in  their  &ult«  and  beauties,  but  not  striking.  One 
has  a  shorter  cup  than  this,  and  another  is  not  so  flimsy  as  tha^  but  the  only  things  really  novel, 
that  we  have  seen,  are  the  seedlings  at  Mr.  Goldham'&  These  we  saw  of  different  ground-color*, 
and  with  fine  changes  in  the  style.  Mr.  Slater,  too,  of  Manchester,  has  some  fine  seedlings,  but 
they  are  improvements  upon  old  sorts  rather  than  distinct  novelties :  very  desirable,  but  not  such 
a  move  as  we  want  to  see.  Pelargoniums  generally  produce  annually  a  score  or  two  of  new 
names,  and  some  of  them  are  pretty,  but  the  difference  in  general  is  so  little  that  one  might  fairly 
wait  till  they  are  out  and  grown  by  others^  instead  of  buying  all,  and  finding  in  the  majority 
scarcely  a  change  from  what  we  have  got  A  new  style  altogether  is  found  in  Lady  Paxton, 
which  is  in  most  respects  like  the  several  white  flowers  with  crimson  or  dark  top  petals,  but  the 
novelty  is  in  this :  there  are  three  striking  spots  on  the  lower  petals ;  which  peculiarity,  beside 
the  beauty  of  it,  takes  it  out  of  all  the  classes  we  have.  Nonsuch,  and  one  or  two  others  of  the 
dark  sort,  have  spots  on  the  lower  petals^  but  there  is  no  white  ground  variety  among  all  we 
have  seen  that  has  spots^  unless  we  go  to  the  fancy  bedding  sorti^  so  that  this  may  be  called  a  move. 
Mr.  DoBsoN  has^  doubtless^  some  novelties  among  the  seedlings  raised  at  Mr.  Beok's  ;  but  we  have 
not  seen  all  of  them.  There  will  also  be  the  usual  batches  of  sorts  too  good  to  throw  away,  but 
too  bad  to  be  sold  at  high  pricea  Dahlias  have  done  something.  There  will  be  half  a  dozen 
firet-daas  flowers  come  out,  a  dozen  second-class,  and  perhaps  the  usual  number  of  third-class. 
The  second-claas  flowers  being  about  as  good  as  Societies  call  first-class — that  is  to  say,  flowers 
that  will  come  respectable  mostly,  and  sometimes  excellent^  but  which  are  only  presumed 
improvements  on  old  sorts,  or,  if  novel,  have  some  prevailing  fault  We  have  seen  two  flowers 
of  Ketxxs's,  of  Salisbury,  perfect  gems^  Fanny  Keynes  and  Richard  Rawlingsi  A  blush  white, 
called  Mrs.  Rawlings,  very  fine ;  Champion,  an  orange,  of  Whale's,  very  noble  and  good ;  Golden 
Eagle,  in  the  same  classy  good.  But  the  King  of  the  Yellows  is  the  flower  of  the  season,  because 
it  has  been  often  shown  and  never  once  shown  badly ;  it  has  been  first-rate  all  through,  and  twice 
we  have  seen  it  faultlessi  Then  we  have  a  curious  and  not  badly-formed  flower,  called  Ariel, 
white  edged ;  not  abrupt,  but  the  rose  color  of  the  ground  softens  off  to  a  white.  Other  flowers 
worth  notice  are^  John  Keynes,  Margaret,  Primrose  Perfection,  Beauty  of  Slough,  Captain  Trotter, 
Earl  of  Shaftsbuty,  and  Lord  Dungannon,  all  seen  good,  but  with  some  slight  drawback.  Prince 
Alfred,  or  Arthur,  we  forget  which,  has  been  shown  very  bright  and  good ;  and  Berbury's  Kate, 
which  should  have  come  out  last  year,  is,  we  understand,  to  come  out  in  May.  This  was  shown 
good  last  year.    In  fiincy  flowery  there  is  one  called  Marvel,  a  aamation  stripe,  beating  all  in  that 
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yerj  darli:,  well-defined  fancy,  after  Moroo  and  Oasparine.  There  are  other  flowers  that  we  may 
think  of  hereafter,  but  the  general  character  of  the  lot  is  good  ordinary  yarieties,  as  times  go,  but 
nothing  to  stand  out  in  relief.  Howeyer,  we  haye  **  run  the  length  of  our  tether,"  and  must  halt 
for  the  present.  We  may  resume  thiB^  for  we  haye  not  aboye  half  done  what  we  intended. — 
QardBMti  and  Farmen*  Journal. 


Thk  Use  of  Fbuit. — Because  bowel  complaints  usually  preyail  most  during  the  hot  season  of 
the  year — the  latter  end  of  summer  and  autumn,  when  fruit  is  most  abundant,  and  in  tropical 
dimates  where  fruits  are  met  with  in  greatest  yariety — it  is  inferred,  according  to  the  pott  Hoc 
propter  hoe  mode  of  reasonings  that  the  one  is  the  consequence  of  the  other.  It  were  about  as 
reasonable  to  attribute  the  occasional  occurrences  of  sea-scuryy  in  the  nayy  to  the  use  of  Lemon 
juice.  Lime  juice,  or  potatoes.  These  articles  of  diet  are  powerfully  anti-scorbutic^  and  so  are 
ripe  fruits  anti-bilious ;  and  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  cholera  are  complaints  in  which  aciid  and 
alkaline  biliary  secretions  are  prominent  conditions.  I  haye  seen  many  oases  of  dysentery,  obsti- 
nate diarrhoea,  and  liyer  disease  in  people  who  haye  been  long  resident  in  tropical  dimates;  and, 
from  the  history  which  I  haye  been  able  to  obtain  respecting  their  habits  of  diet^  I  haye  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  these  diseases  were  induced  and  aggrayated,  not  by  the  light  yegetable  and 
fruit  diet  most  in  use  among  the  natiyea,  but  because  Englishmen  usually  carry  out  with  them 
their  European  modes  of  Hying.  They  take  large  quantities  of  nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous 
food,  in  the  shape  of  meat  and  wines  or  spirits^  ratlier  thaa  the  light  natiye  food,  as  rice  and  juiey 
fruits,  and  the  yegetable  stimulants  and  condiments,  the  natiye  peppers  and  spices  so  abundantly 
proyided  by  Nature.  It  is  well  known  that,  though  large  quantities  of  animal  oils  and  fats; 
winee^  spirits,  and  malt  liquor,  which  contain  a  large  amount  of  carbon,  may  be  cOnsimied  with 
comparatiye  impunity  in  cold  climates  and  in  winter,  when  the  carbonaceous  matter  gets  burnt 
off  by  the  more  aetiye  exercise  and  respiration ;  in  hot  climates  and  in  summer  this  element  gets 
retained  in  the  liyer,  and  ultimately  giyee  rise  to  congestion  of  that  oi^gan  and  its  consequences — 
diarrhoM,  dysentery,  and  bilious  disorders.  Though  in  eztensiye  practice  for  fifteen  years;  in  a 
district  abounding  with  orchards  and  gardens;  I  can  not  remember  an  instance  in  which  I  could 
distinctly  trace  any  yery  serious  disorder  to  fruit  as  a  cause ;  though  one  might  reasonably  expect 
some  mischief  from  the  amount  of  unripe  and  add  trash  often  consumed  by  the  thildren  of  the 
poor.  I  would  not  be  supposed  to  adyocate  either  immoderate  quantities  of  the  most  wholesome 
fruit,  or  the  indiscriminate  use  of  unripe  or  ill  preeeryed  fruits.  But  I  do  contend,  as  the  result 
of  my  own  experience,  that  not  only  is  a  moderate  quantity  of  well  ripened  or  wdl  preseryed 
fruit  hurmless;  but  that  it  is  highly  oonduciye  to  the  health  of  people,  and  espedally  of  children, 
and  that  it  tends  to  preyent  bilious  diarrhoea  and  cholera.  I  am  inclined  to  yiew  the  abundant 
supply  of  fruit  in  hot  climates,  and  during  the  summer  and  autxmin,  and  the  great  longing  of 
people,  especially  of  children  (in  whom  the  biliary  functions  are  yery  aetiye)^  for  fruit,  to  a  wise 
proyinon  of  an  oyer-ruling  and  eyer-watchful  Proyidence,  which  generally  plants  the  remedy 
side  by  side  with  the  disease,  at  a  time  when  the  biliary  system  is  in  most  danger  of  becoming 
disordered.  I  haye  generally  obsenred  that  children  who  are  strictly,  and  I  think  injudidously, 
debarred  the  use  of  fruit,  haye  tender  bowels;  and  I  haye  noticed  that  they  are  almost  uniyersally 
pallid ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  children  who  are  allowed  a  moderate  daily  proportion  of  sound 
fruit  are  usually  florid,  especially  among  the  poor.  I  therefore  imagine  that  t  he  use  of  fruit  fiadlitates 
the  introduction  of  iron,  the  coloring  prindple  of  the  blood,  into  the  circulating  system.  When 
liying  in  the  country,  with  the  adyantages  of  a  large  garden  and  plenty  of  fruit,  I  always  allow 
my  children  a  liberal  proportion,  and  neyer  had  occasion  to  treat  them  either  for  diarrhoea  or  skin 
eruptions;  though  it  is  a  yery  common  opinion  that  cutaneous  diseases  are  often  brought  on  by  the 
too  free  use  of  fruit.  On  first  remoyiog  my  family  to  town,  the  usual  supply  being  cut  oS,  two 
or  three  of  the  younger  ones  became  affsctecl  with  obstinate  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  which 
resisted  all  the  ordinary  modes  of  medicinal  treatment  My  opinion  on  the  subject  i^erward 
induced  me  to  giye  them  a  good  proportion  of  fruit  eyery  day,  as  Grapes,  Oranges,  tlpe  ikpples, 
Ac,  when  all  the  symptoms  presently  subsided,  and  they  haye  neyer  since  been  troubled  either 
with  bowd  oompWnts  or  skin  eruptions  to  any  noticeable  extent    The  editor  of  the  Lancet^  in 
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aiumadTerting  od  the  "health  of  London  daring  the  we^^k  ending  Aogust  20,"  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks:  "The  deaths  ascribed  to  diarrhcea  are  126,  of  which  115  occurred  among  ohildren. 
The  tender  age  of  nearly  all  the  sufferer^  97  of  them  not  having  completed  their  first  year,  ia 
sufficient  to  dispel  the  popular  error  that  the  use  of  fruit  is  the  ezcitiog  cause."  Seyeral  years 
ago  a  serious  and  very  £stal  epidemic^  then  called  "English  cholera,"  preyailed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood where  I  was  living.  It  chiefly  attacked  very  young  children  and  old  people,  and  was 
almost  as*rapid  in  its  progress  as  the  Asiatic  form.  This  epidemic  occurred  in  the  autumn,  and 
many  people,  influenced  by  the  common  prejudice,  dug  holes  in  their  gardens  and  buried  all  their 
fruit,  and  some  even  went  lo  far  as  to  destroy  their  treea  I  made  many  inquiries  as  to  the  pre- 
vious habits  of  the  victims  of  this  epidemic^  and  in  almost  every  case  I  learned  that  fruit  had  not 
for  some  time  previously  formed  any  part  of  their  diet  One  writer  in  the  Lemut  has  strongly 
recommended  the  use  of  baked  fruit  as  a  preventive  of  cholera,  and  another  has  strenuously 
advocated  the  administration  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  during  the  actual  attack,  and  the  proofr 
brought  forward  of  their  good  effects  correspond  with  my  own  experience.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  cholera  has  never  yet  prevailed  in  the  cider  countici^  nor  in  Birmingham,  where  acidulated 
treacle  beer  and  sulphuric  acid  lemonade  are  freely  used  to  obviate  the  poisonous  effocti  of  white- 
lead  in  the  manufactories^ — M.  D.,  in  London  lUnu, 


Cultivation  or  tbs  Afbxland&a. — All  who  are  in  the  habit  of  growing  stove  plants  can  not 
fail  to  acknowledge  the  great  beauty,  as  well  as  utility,  of  this  genui^  flowering  as  they  do  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  when  a  great  icarcity  generally  prevails^  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  forcing 
to  procure  a  supply  of  flowers  for  decorative  purposesi  Aphelandra  cristata  is  so  well  known 
that  no  remarks  are  necessary  with  regard  to  it  There  i^  however,  another  species  which  is  not 
so  well  known,  from  being  more  recently  introduced ;  I  refer  to  A.  aurantiaca,  a  species  with 
splendid  scarlet  orange  colored  flowers^  and  which  also  possesses  the  property  of  flowering  when 
extremely  small — it  has  been  flowered  when  scarcely  six  inches  in  height  The  Aphelandra  can 
be  propagated  by  cuttings^  which  may  be  struck  in  a  moist  heat  They  should  be  shifted,  as  they 
may  require  it  The  best  soil  for  them  is  loam,  leaf-mold,  or  well  rotted  cow  duDg  and  peat^  with 
a  small  portion  of  sand.  They  must  be  kept  in  a  moist  store,  and  plentifully  supplied  with  water 
during  the  summer.  If  judiciously  treated,  they  will  flower  in  December  and  January.  As  Boon 
as  they  have  done  flowering,  the  shoots  should  be  reduced  to  within  two  or  three  eyes  of  the 
joint  from  which  they  started,  and  the  plants  dryed  off  and  nested,  during  which  time  scarcely 
any  moisture  is  necessary.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  show  signs  of  growth,  they  muft  be  shaken 
out  of  the  old  soil,  and  the  roots  reduced.  They  should  then  be  re-potted  in  fresh  soil,  in  pots 
about  a  size  or  two  smaller  than  those  they  have  been  taken  out  of,  and  shifted,  as  they  may 
require  it^  until  they  are  finally  placed  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  bloom.  Judicious  drain- 
age is  necessary ;  and  frequent  applications  of  the  syringe  will  be  found  not  only  to  improve  the 
health  of  the  plants  but  also  be  of  material  service  in  checking  the  increase  of  insect^  ^^^  genus 
^ing  particularly  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  mealy  bag  and  red  spider.— FI  i/.,  in  Qardtneri 
and  TasrtMti  Jaumal,  ^       « 

■%  ■ 

Odthill's  Black  Prince  Strawbxrbt. — On  the  17th  of  3lay  last  you  inserted  a  few  practical 
remarks  I  wrote  regarding  the  value  of  this  Strawberry  as  a  good  sort  for  forcing  as  well  as  being  a 
most  abundant  bearer  and  of  good  flavor.  I  am  yery  anxious  to  make  a  few  more  remarks^  feeling 
convinced  they  will  prove  acceptable  to  those  who  are  interested  on  this  point  After  gathering 
s  very  good  crop  from  the  plants  I  forced  in  the  spring;  I  turned  them  into  the  open  ground ; 
they  went  on  well,  and  at  the  beginning  of  September  most  of  the  plants  bloomed  freely,  and  on 
Friday,  the  80th  September,  I  put  on  my  employer's  table  a  "large"  dish  of  Strawberries,  similar 
in  size^  color,  and  almost  equal  in  "flavor^  to  those  I  gathered  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 
There  is  at  this  moment  abundance  of  blossom,  fruit  ripe  and  ripening;  but  as  we  haye  had  a      . 
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Culture  of  Gloxinias. — By  this  time  the  greater  part  of  Gloxinias  will  be  goiDg  to  rest,  and 
thus  little  remains  to  be  done  in  their  oaltiyation  this  year.  The  object  of  the  grower  will 
now  be  to  pay  sach  attention  as  their  doi*mant  state  requires.  It  is  not  at  all  conducire  to  the 
future  welfare  of  the  plants  to  allow  them  to  get  into  such  a  dry  state  as  to  induce  the  bulbs  to 
Bhrivel,  for  it  often  causes  many  of  them  to  decay  at  the  time  when  they  should  be  excited  in 
spring.  During  rest^  too  much  care  can  not  be  taken  to  prevent  the  access  of  frost  to  the  bulbs ; 
they  are  very  sensitire  of  its  influence,  showing  the  sad  effect  of  it  upon  them  when  they  are 
again  to  be  brought  into  aotiye  yegetation ;  for  if  the  least  degree  of  frost  haye  reached  them, 
many  will  be  entirely  killed,  and  should  any  of  them  escape  destruction,  they  will  flower  in  a 
yery  weak,  unhealthy  state,  and  probably  die  during  summer.  In  fact,  they  neyer  ought  to  be 
exposed  to  a  temperature  under  40**  Fahr.  The  back  shelf  of  a  stove  is  an  excellent  dormitory 
for  them ;  but  where  that  cannot  be  had,  a  warm  dry  press  in  a  dwelliog-house  will  be  found  a 
good  place  to  store  them  away  during  winter.  Having  got  them  safely  through  their  season  of 
rest,  then  active  cultivation  may  commence,  and  where  a  succession  of  these  beauteous  and 
elegant  flowers  is  required,  they  may  be  excited  into  growth  at  different  period?,  beginning  about 
the  first  week  of  February.  Tliey  are  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  within  the  reach  of  any  person 
wishing  to  have  such  lovely  additions  to  their  summer  flowers.  Indeed,  considenng  their  eaej 
management^  it  seems  strange  that  plants  possossiiig;  as  they  do,  such  attractionf  are  not  greater 
favorites ;  as  no  class  of  plants  can  be  more  useful,  during  the  long  period  in  which  they  remain 
in  perfection,  for  the  decoration  of  the  stove,  the  green-house,  the  drawing-room,  and  they  are 
even  well  suited  for  window  culture.  In  starting  the  Gloxinia  into  new  life  in  the  spring,  the 
pots  containing  the  bulbs  are  to  be  taken  from  their  winter  quarters^  and  placed  in  bottom-heat 
of  between  60°  and  70°.  The  stove,  a  warm  pit^  and  where  these  can  not  be  had,  a  common 
hot-bed  under  frames  will  suit  them  very  well ;  aod  so  extensively  might  these  beauteous  flowers 
be  cultivated,  that  even  the  cottager,  with  his  frame  heated  with  any  fermenting  material,  could 
command  a  fine  bloom  of  the  Gloxinia.  When  in  flower  the  plants  must  be  shaded  from  the  mid- 
day sun,  and,  if  possible,  bees  must  be  carefully  excluded  from  them,  as  they  seem  particularly 
fond  of  their  beautiful  bells^  and  in  their  search  for  honey  scratching  the  soft  delicate  epidermis 
of  the  flower,  and  scattering  it  all  over  with  the  white  pollen  it  contains ;  thus  tarnishing  the 
color,  and  depriving  the  bloom  of  that  freshness  which  all  flowers  when  grown  in  perfection 
ought  to  have.  When  the  season  of  flowering  is  past^  the  plants  must  be  gradually  dried  oft, 
and  then  be  returned  to  their  winter  quarters.  The  increase  of  this  lovely  tribe  is  of  the  easiest 
management^  as  a  single  leaf,  with  or  without  a  bud  at  its  base,  cuttings  of  shoots^  or  detached 
offsets  from  the  bulb,  stuck  firmly  into  damp  sand,  and  placed  under  a  hand-glass  in  bottom-heat» 
will  root  in  a  short  time ;  and  where  a  larger  increase  is  required,  a  leaf  eut  into  many  portions, 
and  treated  as  above  mentioned,  will  produce  planter  but  the  most  interesting  way  of  obtaining 
plants  is  from  hybridized  seed,  which,  if  sown  in  early  spring,  will  give  an  abundant  crop,  roost 
of  them  flowering  the  same  summer,  and  as  their  opening  blooms  expand  it  will  be  most  interest- 
ing to  watch  the  many  hues  of  colors  the  seedlings  will  display. — ScoUiah  FloriaL 


SuLpnuR  vs.  Vine  Mildew. — As  it  appears  that  mildew  on  Grapes  is  still  spreading  through  the 
country,  I  am  anxious  to  bear  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  sulphur  as  a  preventive,  and  also  a  cure 
for  this  very  troblesorae  disease.  Last  year  it  made  its  appearance  here,  for  the  first  time,  and, 
being  quite  unexpected,  made  some  progress  before  it  was  perceived ;  after,  however,  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  and  anxiety,  I  succeeded,  piincipally  by  dusting,  in  saving  the  greater  part  of  the 
crop.  This  year,  however,  as  a  preventive,  I  syringed  all  my  vines^  just  previous  to  their  expand- 
ing their  bloom,  twice  over  with  a  strong  mixture  of  snlphnr  and  water,  and  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  bnnches;  all  my  Grapes  have  been  entirely  free  from  its  attacks  during  the  season. 
The  following  facts  are  therefore,  I  conader,  fully  established :  1.  That  sulphur  is  a  certain 
remedy  for  mildew  after  it  has  made  its  appearance,  but  that  there  is  considerable  trouble  in  its 
application.  2.  That  it  is  a  sure  preventive,  with  but  little  trouble,  provided  it  is  applied  with 
the  syringe,  previous  to  the  blooming  season.  8.  That  little  or  no  injury  is  caused  to  the  vines 
by  ite  application  when  mixed  m  water.---4.  Said,  in  Ztmdon  Gardener^  Chronicle, 
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In  an  editorial  note,  on  page  29  of  this  number,  we  stated  that  we  had  engaged  a  well- 
known  and  competent  gentleman  to  aid  us  in  our  Architectural  Department,  and  that  we 
had  hoped  to  receire  a  beautiful  design  in  season  for  our  January  number,  but  had  been 
disappointed.  We  are  pleased  to  state  that  by  delaying  the  last  sheet  a  few  days,  we  hare 
obtained  the  desired  engraving,  which  forms  the  beautiful  frontispiece.  The  architect  is 
Alkz.  J.  Datis,  of  New  York. 

WINY  AH, 
The  Residence  of  Col.  R.  Lathers,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

I  send  you  a  short  description  of  the  plan  of  WnrrAB,  haTing  seleeted  the  same  for  publication 
in  the  Hortievlturiti  as  exhibiting  the  popular  style  of  Amerioaniied  Italian,  in  tower,  torrefy 
plant-cabioet,  and  yeranda. 

The  execution  of  work  on  this  house  may  be  noted  for  its  substantial  character — brick,  in  hol- 
low walls^  with  the  New  Haven  stucco,  in  imitation  of  freestone^  by  Giul,  whose  cement  is  proved 
to  be  durable  in 
many  works  at 
New  Haven  of 
more  than  twenty 
years'  standing. 
By  deafening  the 
floors^  and  insu- 
lating the  stairs; 
(by  brick  wall,) 
this  mode  of  ex- 
ecution renders 
every  species  of 
bnilding  safely 
fire-proof;  »a/ely, 
if  the  roof  timbers 
be  BO  inclosed  by 
a  metal  covering; 
and  the  floors  in 
contact  with  ce- 
ment, that  ^re 
conld  only  ehar^ 
without  consam- 
ing.       Had    this 

been  the  mode  of  building  in  New  York,  (by  no  means  original,  but)  as  specified  by  me  for  the 
last  twenty  yeara^  and  laid  before  the  Common  Council  of  New  York  in  1884,  the  Habpxbs  and 
their  insurers  had  not  suffered,  nor  would  the  great  fire  have  occurred  in  1886. 
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The  poi'tal  to  WmrAH  is  under  a  turret  of  12  feet  diameter,  60  feet  high,  eheltenbg  the  hall 
door,  and  giving  yalnable  room  above,  beside  commanding  one  of  the  most  eztennve  views  in 
Westchester,  comprising  Long  Island  sound,  Hudson  river  palisadee^  New  York  city,  and  Staten 
Island. 

The  perspective  view  and  plan  will  mainly  explain  themselves^  and  the  dimensions  may  be 
learned  from  the  scale.  On  the  right  of  the  haU,  a  few  steps  ascend  to  the  dining-room,  lifting 
the  floor  of  the  same  so  much  above  that  of  the  library,  parlor,  and  hall,  that  the  kitchen  below 
the  dining-room  may  be  wholly  out  of  ground.  A  few  steps  connect  the  dining-room  passage 
with  the  veranda ;  and  an  easy  ascent  leads  to  the  chambers  above,  which  are  Aje  in  number 
beside  the  attic  and  wing-building  rooms.  In  the  latter  there  is  a  covered  carriage-way  for  horses 
in  waiting;  (or  the  same  might  serve  for  a  wood-house.)  There  is  a  spacious  veranda  both  in 
front  and  rear,  and  the  whole  is  raised  high  upon  a  terrace,  adding  much  to  the  character  of  the 
house,  and  ensuring  dry  and  useful  room  in  the  basement* 


Thb  Season. — ^IJp  to  this  date  (December  16)  the  season  has  been  one  of  extraordinary 
mildness.  With  ns  in  Western  New  York,  where  winter  nsnaUy  sets  in  abont  the  middle 
of  November,  we  have  been  able  to  continue  onr  out-door  operations,  with  an  occasional 
slight  interruption,  to  this  time.  Indeed,  for  a  week  or  ten  days  past,  everything  has  been 
spring-like,  and  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  it  is  December.  Trees,  and  even  cuttings, 
planted  in  October,  have  made  new  roots,  and  in  many  cases  abundantly.  Lawns  have  a 
fresher  verdure  than  they  had  in  September,  and,  in  fact,  everything  looks  unusual.  To 
the  gardener  such  weather  has  been  particularly  acceptable.  His  plant-houses  have  required 
comparatively  no  fire  heat,  and  the  plants  never  looked  so  well  at  this  season.  Christmas 
and  New  Year's  boquets  must  be  unusually  fine.  His  winter,  and  much  of  his  spring  work, 
has  been  pleasantly  executed,  and  various  projects  in  the  way  of  fencing,  draining,  trench- 
ing, grading,  walk  making,  &c.,  have  been  carried  out  twelve  months  sooner  than  he  had 
expected. 

The  poor  laborer,  whose  day^s  wages  is  his  all,  feels  particularly  grateful  for  this  mild 
weather.  Instead  of  being  out  of  work,  as  he  would  have  been  had  the  ground  been  frozen, 
and  thrown  back  on  his  scanty  smnmer  savings,  he  has  been  permitted  to  go  on  and  add 
to  them.  An  early  and  hard  winter  always  falls  hardest  on  the  poor.  We  may  live  many 
years  before  we  experience  another  such  December ;  but,  as  we  hear  it  sidd  twenty  times  a 
day,  "  w  emay  get  our  pay  for  this  before  the  first  of  April." 


Blxakeb^s  Meadow  Peab. — H.  L.  Sutdam,  Esq.,  of  Geneva,  sent  us  some  fine,  well- 
ripened  specimens  of  this  variety  December  8,  saying :  ^^  The  tree  is  a  small  one,  about 
eight  years  old,  and  the  fruit,  until  last  season,  was  not  considered  good  for  any  thing  but 
stewing.  Last  fall  my  father-in-law  picked  the  fruit  and  ripened  it  in  the  house."  A  notice 
of  the  history  of  this  Pear  will  be  found  among  the  proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  which  we  shall  publish  in  the  February  number. 


RiPENiNO  OF  Peaks. — ^A  gentleman  writes  us :    "  This  fall  I  put  in  boxes  Louise  Bonne 
de  Jeney  Pears ;  some  were  in  average  temperature  of  55®,  others  from  50°  to  65°.    Those 
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Lasob  SpBOUCKira  ov  Tin  Dcohbbss  d^Anooulbmk  Pba.b. — ^In  the  ad  interim  fruit  report 
of  the  PennsylvaiUA  Horticoltoral  Society  mention  is  made  of  "  a  J>ueheue  d'AngouUme  of 
enormons  size— nearly  five  inches  long  by  fonr  and  a  qnarter  broad,  and  weighing  twenty- 
five  and  a  qnarter  ounces.^'  We  are  informed  by  Robt.  Ibedbll,  Esq.,  of  Norristown,  who 
presented  the  specimen,  that  the  tree  on  which  it  grew  was  procured  from  the  nnrsery  and 
planted  in  his  garden  in  the  spring  of  1852.  In  the  spring  of  1853  it  was  five  feet  six 
inches  in  height,  blossomed  at  the  proper  season,  and  produced  three  Pears,  all  of  which 
foDy  matored,  and  about  the  5th  of  October  were  taken  from  the  tree,  and  weighed  as 
follows :  one  pound  three  ounces,  one  pound  three  and  a  half  ounces,  and  one  pound  nine 
and  a  quarter  ounces — the  three  lacking  but  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  four  pounds  /  The 
Ihichesse  was  unusually  fine  last  season  wherever  we  saw  it.  The  publisher  of  this  journal 
Kr.  YioK,  gathered  from  some  young  trees  of  his,  only  one  year  planted,  we  believe,  a 
number  of  specimens  with  blood-red  cheeks,  and  more  melting  and  delicious  than  any  we 
ever  tasted  before.    His  trees  were  fed  with  guano. 


PoMOLOGiOAL  KoTBS. — ^I  Send  you  the  following  notes  on  Pears  we  are  now  using,  Dee.  10.  I 
have  jaet  eaten  my  last  specimen  of  Beurrh  Diel  and  Beurri  ^Anjou.  It  is  not  generally  known,  I 
think,  that  these  two  noble  Pear^  if  gathered  late  and  kept  cool,  will  keep  nearly  as  long  as  cither 
the  Lawrence,  Vtear  of  WinkfieU  or  Winter  Kelit;  they  ripen  perfectly  well  in  the  cellar,  too. 
My  Winter  Nelis  and  Olout  Moreeau  are  both  ripe,  and  wiU  not  keep  much  longer.  Kothing 
can  be  more  delicious  than  the  Winter  Nells ;  the  Olout  Jforceau  is  also  fine,  but  it  would  be 
better  if  ripened  in  a  higher  temperature.  The  Vtear  will  not  ripen  bo  as  to  be  preaentable  at 
desMrt  without  the  aid  of  a  higher  temperature  than  the  cellar.  My  specimens  are  now  beautifol 
as  they  can  be  in  color,  a  pale,  dear  straw  color.  The  other  day  I  was  tempted  to  put  some  on 
the  tables  but  my  gaeBt^  who  seijced  them  eagerly,  were  sorely  disappointed.  It  is  an  invaluable 
fruit,  bat  it  mutt  have  a  week  or  two  in  a  temperature  of  50"*  or  60^  before  it  is  fit  to  be  eaten. 
My  JSoMter  Beurr6$,  picked  in  middle  of  September,  are  now  ripe,  and  how  delicious  I  I  can  not 
praise  this  Pear  too  highly.  It  ripens  to  complete  perfection  in  the  cellar  without  any  other 
care  than  we  give  Apples^  and  we  can  have  it  all  winter  by  picking  at  different  timea  Those 
picked  in  the  middle  of  October  are  now  g^reen  and  hard,  and  will  leep  sound  and  fresh  till 
ApriL  J^ne  Dumas  {Due  de  Bordeaux)  is  a  beautiful  and  fine  fruity  but  it  requires  ripening  in 
heat  to  be  perfected.  It  is  as  beautiful  and  better  than  Vxear,  and  must  be  much  more  exten- 
sively grown  than  I  think  it  is.  Josephine  de  Maline  begins  to  ripen,  and  is  good ;  an  excellent 
keeper.  It  has  much  of  the  flavor  of  JPatee  Colmar;  and  the  tree,  too,  resembles  it  in  several 
featureSb  Are  they  not  evidently  akin  f  Beurri  dAremherge  are  in  their  prime  just  now,  and 
may  keep  a  month  longer.  We  unanimously  set  them  down  as  <'  best,"  in  the  some  category  with 
Winter  Nelis  and  Easter  Beurri,  requiring  no  core  in  ripening — a  Pear  for  every  body.  I  must 
reserve  other  notes  for  the  future.    Geksskb. 
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Tns  Wim  Cbop  ik  Ohio,  1853.~A  private  letter  from  a  gentleman  largely  engaged  in 
the  culture  of  the  Grape  and  wine  making  at  Oincinnati,  conveys  the  following  information : 

"  Hus  has  been  the  best  year  for  the  Grape  since  1848.  The  yield  from  some  of  the  vineyards 
in  this  vicinity  was  enormous — 700  to  850  gallons  per  acre — aJthough  the  general  average  for 
the  county  will  not  exceed  400l  My  own  vineyard  produced,  from  five  acres  in  bearing,  (13,160 
vineS))  4,286  gallons  of  wine — 847  gallons  to  ihe  acre.  The  cost  of  the  whole  crop  will  be  $600 
to  1700.  I  expect  to  get  for  my  wine,  |1  to  $1.25  per  gallon,  when  ready  for  sale  next  summer. 
Thifl^  you  will  say,  is  profitable  farming  from  a  small  piece  of  ground.  The  Grape^  however, 
requires  a  peculiarly  favorable  position  and  soil,  with  prompt  and  careful  attention,  to  make  it 
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Observations  on  Early  Fobcino. — If  we  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  science  of  faorticnltare 
for  the  last  ten  yearsi  we  shall  certainly  find  that  forcing  early  fraits  has  not  progressed,  bnt  retro- 
graded ;  a  few,  and  very  few,  exceptions  to  the  nile  have  been  found,  although  especial  claims 
have  been  insisted  upon  that  the  forcing  department  ia  more  efficient  now  than  it  was  at  the 
above-mentioned  period.    Such,  however,  is  not  the  case. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  routine  of  a  well-kept  place,  that  places  the  skillful  gardener  in 
a  higher  position  than  fine  crops  of  early  fruit  under  glasai  Since  the  introduction  of  improved 
methods  of  heating,  and  invariably  claiming  our  attention,  are  the  different  modifications  of 
heating  by  hot  water — ^[the  low  price  of  glosa^  compared  with  what  it  was  some  years  since — the 
enterprise  that  characterizes  some  of  the  wealthy  amateurs  and  gentlemen  of  refined  taste — it  is 
extraordinary  that  erections  for  the  production  of  early  fruits  should  be  so  seldom  met  witb. 
Gentlemen  witness,  in  many  places  that  fall  under  their  notice,  sometimes  poor  crops,  and  oflener 
miserable  failures^  in  structures  every  way  calculated  for  a  different  result^  and  where  nature  has 
been  but  slightly  assisted  by  artificial  means.  Hence  they  are  deterred  from  erecting  a  house,  or 
houses,  especially  adapted  for  the  production  of  early  fruit,  as  structures  suitable  for  the  purpose 
would  secure  an  abundant  supply,  under Jitdieious  management^  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  and 
in  the  greatest  perfection.  Five  hundred  dollars  expended  on  a^  house  for  the  purpose  of  early 
forcing,  would  contribute  much  to  the  addition  of  securing  a  good  dessert^  beside  being  an  annual 
contribution  that  would  be  hailed  with  delight^  because  occuri-ing  at  a  season  of  the  year  when 
ripe  fi-uit  would  be  a  most  grateful  welcome. 

Gentlemen  should  not  be  deterred  from  making  an  essay  in  the  forcing  department^  because 
they  may  witness  some  experiments  that  are  not  successful.  Every  practical  gardener  has  ambi- 
tion to  excel  in  the  production  of  early  fruits ;  although  it  is  true  that  some  gardeners  may  excd 
as  plant  dUtivators,  and  find  themselves  wholly  inadequate  to  conduct  successfully  an  establish- 
ment where  forcing  is  made  a  desideratum.  Forcing  early  fruit  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  into 
disrepute,  because  the  majority  of  gardeners  may  excel  in  embellishing  their  respective  places  in 
the  highest  artistic  manner  with  plants^  but  are  wholly  inadequate  to  grapple  with  the  science  of 
forcing.  Think  of  the  gratification  a  gaixlener  would  have  in  placing  a  dessert  upon  his  employer's 
table,  at  an  early  season  of  the  year,  second  to  none  in  the  world ;  and  horticultural  societies 
would  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  '*  illustrating  **  that  they  were  the  best  in  his  neighborhood. 
Then  he  might  with  propriety  say,  that  "  this  dessert,  sir,  is  the  best  in  New  York,"  or  "  Phila- 
delphia "  (as  the  case  might  be).  Then  the  merits  of  a  skillful  gardener  could  be  realized  and 
appreciated.  Interest  having  been  excited  in  the  growing  crop,  as  it  advances  towards  maturity, 
new  interest  would  be  felt  for  the  garden  and  the  produce.  Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  leave 
a  more  lasting  impression,  than  to  keep  the  table  well  supplied  with  fruits  and  vegetablea 

By  no  means  must  it  be  understood  that  I  am  opposed  to  plant  culture,  and  excellence  in  cul- 
ture, combined  with  neatness — predominating  characteristics  in  private  establishments,  which 
are  sure  to  be  favorably  noticed.  Still,  however,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  gardeners  do  not  pay 
more  attention  to  the  culture  of  fruit  than  they  do,  instead  of  devoting  all  their  time  and 
resources  to  plant  culture,  as  is  too  often  the  case.  Hence,  a  strong  desire  should  animate  every 
gaixlener,  not  to  excel  in  one  particular  branch  of  the  profession,  but  to  have  a  thorough,  prac' 
tieal  education,  so  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him  whether  he  was  called  upon 
to  produce  a  crop  of  Grape^  or  Peaches,  or  Nectarines^  in  the  month  of  April,  or  a  collection  of 
well-grown  show  plants  in  the  month  of  May.  And  he  who  unites  within  himself  the  happy 
medium  of  excelling  in  both  #lr-—'  >     -    -     .^  t.^  .   ** 'poetical gardener/* 
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CoNBTAifT  Bkauno  STBAWBiftins. — In  the  December  number  of  the  HortieuUurUi  the  opinion 
is  ezpreaeed  that  there  is  in  the  extract  from  the  Cineinnati  Oaxetle  **  a  mistake  in  regard  to 
ir<w«yi  SeedLimg  bearing  from  the  10th  March  notil  September,"  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  C.  A«  Pea- 
BODT,  near  Colombo^  Georgia.  Early  last  summer  I  noticed  tlie  article  referred  to,  as  I  had 
preyionslj  similar  slatemenU^  whereupon  I  immediately  opened  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  P.  on 
the  sabjectk  that  I  might  become  minutely  acquainted  with  the  facta.  During  that  correspon- 
dence he  tent  me^  as  late  as  September,  large  fi'esh  berries  flattened  out  upon  hie  letters  as  proof 
that  his  Strawberries  were  still  in  bearing.  Editorial  notices  of  a  similar  character  attesting  the 
same  facts  in  some  of  the  most  reliable  journals  in  the  States  of  Ohio^  Indiana,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia,  haye  also  come  under  my  observation,  and  I  haye  just  seen  an  editoral  in  the 
Baoannak  New  of  the  2d  inst  (Dec)  which  says:  "We  received  yesterday  from  our  friend 
Peabodt,  of  Columbus^  by  HAvrDOi's  Express,  a  basket  cootaining  an  earthern  pot  in  which  were 
nicely  packed  a  cluster  of  Strawberry  vines  in  full  fruit,  just  as  they  were  taken  from  the  bed 
near  Columbus  on  Tuesday  evening  last  The  vines  are  fresh  with  the  earth  and  root^,  and  bear, 
beside  several  large  Inacious  looking  spedmenf  of  ripe  fruity  many  green  berries  ranging  from  the 
earliest  stages  of  berryhood  to  the  almost  full-grown  Uovey,  Mr.  Pxabodt  informs  us  he  has  at 
this  time  half  an  acre  of  the  growing  fruit  presenting  the  appearance  of  the  basket  sent"  Mr. 
Pbabodt  himself  is  the  horticultural  editor  of  the  *'8oil  cf  the  8<mih,''  and  about  the  first  of 
October  I  had  tl^e  pleasure  of  a  personal  interview  with  him  in  this  city,  when  he  was  in  atten- 
dance at  the  Crystal  Palace  as  State  Commissioner,  and  then,  in  addition  to  our  correspondence, 
he  gave  me  the  most  minute  description  of  his  mode  of  treatment^  and  the  strongest  assurance  of 
the  factsL  It  seems  to  me  we  shall  be  obliged  to  credit  the  statements  of  fact,  however  much 
they  may  transcend  our  knowledge  or  experience.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Peabodt  and  Mr. 
Lawkexcb  have  given  us  substantially  the  facts  in  reference  to  the  constant  bearing  of  the  Straw- 
berry with  them,  although  I  have  never  given  an  opinion,  as  I  am  aware,  that  even  the  Crescent 
Seedling  would  prolong  the  season  north,  and  I  could  only  at  any  time  express  that  as  a  hope.  I 
still  cherish  the  hope  that  we  shall  yet  see  that  variety,  and  also  Hove\f%  Seedling  accomplishing  it 

Mr.  PcABODT  says :  "  With  my  plants  and  directions^  any  common  sense  man  may  certainly 
have  Strawberries  at  least  six  months  in  the  year  ;**  and  he  also  says  he  has  no  doubt  he  can  in 
New  Jersey,  by  the  same  mode  of  cultivation,  have  an  abundance  of  fine  ripe  Uovexfe  during  the 
months  of  June,  July,  August^  and  September,  until  frost  He  also  says:  "The  four  great 
requisites  for  a  Strawberry  bed  are,  proper  location,  vegetable  manure,  shade  to  the  ground,  and 
water,  water,  water.  The  whole  recret  is  to  cultivate  for  fruity  and  not  for  vine  or  bloosom.  The 
lowest  part  of  the  garden  is  the  best  location,  and  ours  is  on  poor  pine  land.  No  tree  or  plant 
should  be  near  the  Strawbery  bed,  but  sliade  the  ground  with  leaves  and  straw,  and  water  freely 
to  set  the  fruit  and  perfect  it"  He  uses  the  Large  Early  Scarlet  as  impregnator,  and  further 
says  he  has  "  no  idea  that  the  ffovey  Seedling  can  be  taken  from  a  luxuriant  bed  and  be  made  to 
produce  fruit  longer  than  the  common  season.  They  must  first  go  through  the  severe  training 
which  my  method  of  culture  gives  them  ;  this  took  some  years  to  check  the  disposition  to  run." 
In  no  instance  does  he  remove  the  blossom,  or  in  any  way  retard  their  fruiting,  and  only  uses 
such  an  amount  of  water  daUy,  when  dry,  as  is  easily  attainable  and  applied. 

I  regret  my  inability — on  account  of  my  removal  to  this  city — to  carefully  follow  out  these 
experiments    Will  not  some  one  do  it  f    B.  G.  Pardee. — New  York. 

I  have  seen  several  articles  in  late  numbers  of  tlie  E&riieulturiet  in  relation  to  ever-bearing 
Strawberries^  and  also  doubts  expressed  as  to  the  possibility  of  pistillate  plants  producing  fruit 
without  the  aid  of  staminate  ones^  I  will  relate  my  experience  on  the  subject ;  it  may,  however* 
contain  nothing  new  to  others. 

Having  neglected  my  Strawberry  beds  this  fall  until  near  the  middle  of  October,  I  then  pulled 
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Bovey  Seedlinfft,  and  also  some  yet  green,  and  others  in  blossom.  The  berries  were  fair  size — 
not  large,  and  of  course  not  Tery  high  flavored.  I  never  examined  my  Strawberry  beds  at  this 
season  of  the  year  before,  and  of  course  am  nnable  to  say  whether  they  hAve  before  prodnoed  a 
second  crop.  /  cRwovered  neither  Jlaioers  nor  fruit  on  any  other  kind,  I  use  the  Large  Early 
Scarlet  for  fertilizers.  The  berries  were  upon  the  old  vines  which  had  borne  before  this  season. 
R.  B.  WARRist.-^Alahama,  K  Y, 

Strawberries,  in  common  with  most  other  fruits,  do  occasionally  blossom  a  second  time, 
and  produce  a  second  crop.  Pear  blossoms  were  quite  numerous  last  September.  Your 
Hovey^9  Seedling^  producing  fruit  at  a  season  when  it  was  impossible  for  the  berries  to  be 
fertilized  with  the  pollen  of  others,  goes  to  prove  that  fruits  may  be  produced  on  pistillate 
plants  without  the  aid  of  foreign  pollen. 


I 


Mb.  Mathews  and  thb  Gusculio.  — The  Hon.  James  Mathews  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most 
energetic  and  untiring  horticulturists  in  the  West  At  a  comparatively  eariy  age  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  elected  to  Congress.  For  this  honorable  station  he  had  nothing  to  press  him  forward 
but  his  industry,  integrity,  and  ability.  In  Congress  he  was  little  celebrated  for  much  talking, 
but  gave  high  satisfaction  to  his  constituents  by  the  general  correctness  of  his  votes.  He  served 
four  years.  His  position  in  Congress  gave  him  ready  access  to  the  acquaintaiuce  of  the  principal 
horticulturists  of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The  good  opportunity  which  his  position  gave 
him  he  most  zealously  improved,  and  expended  his  per  diem  with  a  liberality  which,  had  he  been 
a  millionaire,  instead  of  a  penniless  boy,  would  hardly  have  been  expected  of  him.  He  imported 
trees  from  all  parts  of  the  world  with  a  most  liberal  hand.  ISot  has  he  been  less  lavish  of  his 
time.  Before  he  went  to  Congress,  he  did  whatever  his  time  and  means  permitted.  When  in 
Congress,  those  leisure  hours  which  many  would  have  devoted  to  amusement  or  useless  politics, 
he  employed  in  his  extensive  horticultural  correspondence,  and  in  reading  those  valuable  works 
which  his  additional  means  had  enabled  him  to  purchase.  Since  the  expiration  of  his  congres- 
sional service,  some  seven  years^  Mr.  Mathews  has  devoted  at  least  half  his  time  to  horticulture — 
chiefly  experimental,  and  with  very  little  cash  value  to  himself.  He  informs  me  he  has  remained 
hour  upon  hour  under  his  Plum  trees  watching  the  doings  and  habits  of  the  Curculio.  He  says 
the  notion  they  can  not  fly  is  false ;  he  has  seen  them  rise  perpendicular  from  the  ground.  In 
his  opinion  nothing  but  death  can  save  the  Plums.  He  has  tried  almost  every  variety  of  medica- 
tion— lime,  sulphur,  spirits  of  terpentine.  I  can  not  remember  half,  but  his  conclusion  is  that 
none  of  these  are  'of  any  avail.  He  says  careful  shaking  or  jarring  them  down  on  sheets  and 
killing  them  is  effectual;  he  has  tried  it  He  also  believes  feeding  a  sufficient  number  of  hogs 
under  the  Plum  trees  would  answer.  The  tread  of  the  swine  and  their  destruction  of  the  fruit 
would  KILL  the  most  of  the  Curculios.  His  own  remedy  is  to  the  death,  and  needs  only  one 
application  per  annum,  and  will  not  cost  over  three  cents  per  tree  beyond  what  is  required  by 
ordinary  good  cultivation. 

These  are  the  facts,  as  I  understand  them.  Mr.  M.  lives  at  Coshocton,  our  seat  of  justice, 
twenty-two  miles  distant,  and  I  generally  see  him  and  his  garden  two  or  three  times  a  year. 
During  the  past  Plum  season  I  called  on  him  on  other  business,  and  found  his  Plums  perfectly 
smooth  and  sound.  A  few  days  since  I  saw  him  at  our  County  Court  Having  noticed  the 
remarks  in  the  Horticulturiet  and  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  I  spoke  of  it  to  him.  He  says  he 
wants  no  compensation  without  value  to  the  public.  Let  a  sum  be  subscribed  by  amateurs  and 
horticultural  societies  large  enough  to  induce  the  most  active  and  skillful  competition,  and  let 
that  remedy  take  the  purae  which  shall,  after  a  fair  trial  of  three  years,  prove  best  It  seems  to 
me  this  would  be  just  Those  who  labor  for  the  public  good  should  not  labor  in  vain,  and 
especially  when  they  work  successfully.  What  amateur  would  begrudge  a  few  dollars  for  a  cheap, 
reliable  remedy  for  the  Curculio  ?    I  hope  a  subscription  will  be  started,  open  to  free  competition. 
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And  to  be  paid  only  when  the  remed j  shell  be  fiurl  j  proyed.  Who  will  lUrt  it  f  The  money 
will  neyer  be  needed  nnlete  the  Qnnd  Turk  is  first  dethroned.  Who  of  our  wealthy  and  enter- 
prising horUonltiiriBti  will  open  the  subscription  and  put  the  ball  in  motion  f 

I  only  know  of  Mr.  Matbkwb'  remedy,  that  his  Plums  were  remarkably  fine,  and  his  boU  u  Just 
that  loose,  sandy  loam  in  which  they  delight  He  is  ready  to  submit  his  remedy  to  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Cincinnati,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  Uorticultural  Societies  whenever  a 
suitable  premium  shall  be  placed  at  their  disposal  J  will  only  add,  if  the  laborer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire,  Mr.  M.  well  deserves  a  liberal  il^ward  if  his  mode  is  succetrfuL  £u  Nicbols.^  Woff- 
Pen  Spring,  Okia. 

We  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Nichols,  and  we  troBt  that  Horticnltara]  Societies  will  take 
the  matter  up  immediately  and  have  it  put  to  the  test.  If  individual  subscription  be 
necessary,  we  are  ready  to  contribute. 


Fhuit-gbowino  in  Iowa. — At  the  late  County  Fair  the  Committee  on  Fruit  did  not  report 
(for  want  of  time,  we  suppose),  but  below  will  be  found  their  interesting  report : ; 

The  Committee  on  Fruit,  in  presenting  their  report  to  the  society,  would  congratulate  its  mem- 
bers upon  the  lair  show  of  fruit  upon  our  tables;  the  prospect  of  an  abundant  home  supply  at  an 
early  day  appears  very  good. 

Apples. — ^The  number  of  exhibitors  of  Apples^  the  standard  fruit  of  this  latitude,  is  seventeen, 
and  the  number  of  varieties  presented  by  them  is  sixty-five.  Among  them  we  find  a  number  of 
the  most  valuable  and  leading  varieties,  presented,  too,  by  several  of  the  exhibitors^  who  report 
that  the  trees  grow  and  bear  well  with  thenL 

Indeed,  we  are  satisfied  from  our  examination  and  experience,  that  the  apple  is  well  adapted  to 
the  dimate  and  soil  of  Central  Iowa,  and  that  with  us  the  same  varieties  exceed  in  sixe  and  flavor 
those  grown  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Caiteix  has  presented  the  greatest  variety  of  "  standard" 
and  popular  Apples^  and  Mr.  Hiram  Gilbkbt  the  second  best 

No  provision  is  made  for  a  second  premium ;  but  your  committee  have  determined  to  make  no 
recommendation  for  the  **  best  variety  of  fruits^'*  as  no  one  exhibitor  presented  a  majority  of  the 
fruits  on  your  catalogue ;  and  instead  of  the  amount  assigned  under  that  head,  to  recommend 
that  it  be  divided  between  Mr.  H.  Gilbebt,  as  above,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Jackson,  for  the  best 
specimen  of  Plums^  a  very  fine  sample  of  Co^t  Oolden  Drop, 

The  following  persona  exhibited  specimens  of  Apples^  the  first  seven  but  little  inferior  to  the 
two  already  named :  Thomas  Morford,  G.  W.  Eincaid,  Wm.  Chambers^  Sen.,  Joseph  Wiluams, 
Jacob  Long,  Pbillip  Wagoner,  of  Louisa  county ;  T.  S.  Parytn,  Humphrbt,  Burdxtt,  John  Zeioler, 
Samuel  Gilbert,  P.  D.  Humphrey,  of  Cedar  county ;  W.  H.  Miller,  John  Sberfet,  Amos  Lilli- 
bridos^  and  Cbbter  Weed.  The  latter  had  the  greatest  variety,  but  they  were  not  presented  for 
premiumsL 

Quinces. — Of  Quince^  the  next  on  the  list,  there  were  three  exhibitors^  Messrs.  Zexolxr,  Ooilvte, 
and  Parvin,  the  varieties  being  the  Apple  and  Pear-shaped.  The  committee  are  of  opinion  that 
Mr.  Parvin  had  the  "  best  specimen.**  These  are  the  firsts  your  committee  believe,  raised  in  this 
county. 

Pears. — ^Dr.  Weed,  the  only  exhibitor  of  this  fruit,  presented  four  varieties,  all  winter  Pearsi 
Several  of  our  citizens  have  raised  varieties  of  the  summer  Pear,  but  could  not,  or  did  not,  preserve 
them  for  this  occasion. 

Peaouxs. — ^MessrSb  Samuel  Gilbert,  Humphrey,  Burdett,  Sinnett,  Miller,  Ootlyix^  and  Dbury, 
presented  specimens  of  Peachesi  Those  of  Messrsi  Gilbert,  Ooilvie,  and  Sinnett,  were  very  fine, 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  Mr.  Gilbert^s  were  the  best  specimens. 

It  being  so  late  in  the  season,  the  number  of  exhibitors  and  varieties  of  this  excellent  fruit  are 
much  leas  than  they  would  have  been  at  an  early  day.    During  a  residence  of  fifteen  years  in  this 
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Qhapsb. — IdiB.  Oqiltis  and  T.  S.  Pabtin  exhibited  specimens  of  the  Catawba  and  laabeUa  varieties ; 
bunches  large  sized,  and  berries  well  formed. 

Grape  culture  is  becoming  an  object  of  great  interest  in  the  west ;  and  from  the  experience 
of  a  part  of  your  committee,  we  belieye  thej  do  as  well,  or  better,  on  the  bluffs  of  the  Missis- 
sippi than  on  thoae  of  the  Ohio.  Dr.  Wked  and  J.  J.  Hubkr  have  each  raised  a  considerable 
quantity  of  this  fine  fruity  but  have  none  upon  our  tables. 

AwAKD  OF  Pkemiums. — Bcst  specimen  of  apples,  James  Cattell;  second  best,  Hiram  Gilbert., 
Best  specimen  of  quinces^  T.  S.  Parrin.  Best  specimen  of  pears,  Dr.  James  Weed.  Best  speci- 
men of  peaches^  Samuel  Gilbert  Best  specimen  of  grapes^  (Catawba),  Mrs.  A.  Ogilyie.  Best 
specimen  of  grapes  {Isabella^  T.  S.  Parvin.  Best  specimen  of  plum?,  Alezimder  Jackson. — Mus- 
catine {lowaj  Jcumal, 

♦ 

RiPDONG  or  Fbuitb  nr  MicmoAN. — June  2lst — Gathered  the  crop  of  seven  or  eight  trees  of  the 
Black  Tartarian  Cherry,  part  of  which  have  now  borne  for  three  years.  The  tree  proves  very 
upright  and  vigorous^  and  quite  ornamental ;  and  the  fruit  large  and  fine,  but  very  high  flavored. 

Black  Seart,  gathered  at  the  same  time,  is  very  similar  in  both  tree  and  fruit ;  the  principal 
difference  being  that  it  is  a  little  smaller,  and  more  bitter  before  arriving  at  full  maturity. 

Kentieh,  or  JSctrfy  Richmond^  is  the  earliest  Morello  yet  in  beariog.  Gathered  them  to-day — 
nearly  all  ripe. 

Received  trees  from  an  eastern  nursery  as  Carnation  which  have  this  year  borne  a  full  crop^ 
and  prove  in  every  respect  identical  with  the  last 

May  Duke  has  borne  three  years^  and  fully  sustains  its  long  established  reputation  for  flavor, 
size,  and  bearing. 

Trees  received  from  the  east  as  Florence  have  now  borne  two  crope;  and  appear  to  be  identical 
with  Biffarreau  Oouleur  de  Clair,  or  FUehrColored  Bigarreau  of  Downing — ripe  a  few  days  earlier 
than  Elton  (bearing  beside  them),  and  decidedly  superior  to  it  in  size  and  quality,  although  a 
casual  observer  might  pronounce  them  identical  The  Elton  is^  however,  a  more  spreading  or 
drooping  tree,  and  so  far  a  much  greater  bearer. 

June  26th — Gathered  the  Eltone  to-day.  The  very  open,  spreading  trees  were  indeed  a  sight 
worth  seeing,  and  challenged  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them.  They  are,  so  far,  the  greatest 
Cherries  that  have  fruited  with  me ;  and  notwithstanding  Mr.  Barbt  pronounced  it  and  the  Black 
Tartarian  tender  in  this  climate,  {Oeneeee  Fanner  for  1860,  p.  191,)  they  have,  with  me,  passed 
safely  through  the  tiying  winters  of  the  past  five  or  six  years^  embracing  at  least  one  of  the  most 
severe  seasons  that  has  been  chronicled  since  the  settiement  of  the  country.  We  have  trees  of 
the  sweet  varieties  hereabout  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  growth,  and  so  far  I  have  seen  but 
a  single  case  of  the  bursting  of  the  bark,  except  among  some  quite  young  trees  at  Detroit 
Indeed,  I  believe  they  succeed  as  well  as  the  Dukes  or  Morellos. 

Mr.  Babbt  also  says  of  Bigarreau  Hildeeheim  (Fruit  Garden,  p.  824):  "The  ends  of  the  young 
shoots  are  apt  to  get  winter  killed ;"  but  with  me  it  has  never  lost  a  terminal  bud  during  the 
three  or  four  years  I  have  cultivated  it 

Also  gathered  the  Bigarreau,  which  proves  fully  equal  to  its  previous  character,  but  as  yet  the 
Elton  is  the  greater  bearer.  The  Bigarreau  is  a  more  upright  and  compact  grower,  and  oonse- 
quentiy  more  omamentaL 

Received  trees  from  an  eastern  nursery  as  Khighfe  Early  Black,  which  have  now  borne  and 
prove  identical  with  the  above. 

June  28/A — Gathered  China  Bigarreau^  now  just  in  bearing.  There  is  some  doubt  of  its 
identity.  It  ripens  earlier  than  I  expected,  is  more  tender,  and  is  one  of  the  best;  if  not  the  best^ 
flavored  Cherry  I  have  yet  in  bearing.    It  requires  further  trial. 

Received  trees  of  Holland  Bigarreau  from  two  sources,  one  of  which,  judging  from  habit  of 
growth,  is  correct ;  while  the  other,  which  has  now  borne  two  crops,  is  obviously  spurious.  The 
spurious  fruit  is  very  large,  oblong  heart-shaped,  about  two  inches  long,  rather  slender,  set  in  a 
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yery  deep^  narrow  eayitjr.  Id  ontllAe  and  oolor  it  la  rnneh  like  NapoUcftit  but  more  broad  aod 
flattened  at  the  apex ;  fleah  rerj  yellow  and  yery  Ann,  eyen  more  lo  than  Nt^eon,  It  will 
ripen  a  week  later  than  ^^arreois  which  it  somewhat  reiemblee  in  the  growth  of  the  treea 

American  Amher^  American  Hearty  Black  Eagle,  KapoUon^  BelU  d$  CKaieey,  and  Surr'i  Seed- 
ling, haye  borne  small  crops  this  season,  and  promise  well. 

My  Uh — Elkhom,  or  Tradeecante  Black  has  for  two  seasona  produced  a  few  specimens,  but 
not  enough  to  judge  of  its  merits  with  certainty. 

Bweet  Montmorency,  Plwnatone  Jforello,  and  Large  Englieh  Marello  are  Just  beginning  to  oolor, 
and  will  last  some  time  alter  the  common  Morellos  of  this  region  are  gone. 

MerviUe  de  Bepiemhre  is  now  bearing  its  second  crop^  yet  small  and  green.  It  ripened  last  year 
the  last  of  August  and  first  of  September. 

Currants  are  now  just  ripe.  I  receiyed  bushes  last  year  from  two  souroes  as  Red  and  White 
Dutch,  and  I  had  preyiously  what  I  called  Common  Bed  and  White,  They  haye  this  year  borne 
side  by  side^  and  I  am  unable  to  discoyer  the  slightest  differenoe,  either  in  wood,  foliage,  or  fruit, 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  Common.  In  fact^  from  all  I  can  gather,  I  feel  assured  that  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  also  in  Western  New  York,  whence  my  **Com$mm"  stock  was  deriyed, 
the  only  difference  between  them  arises  from  difference  of  treatment  The  Bed,  in  both  oases^  is 
a  more  yigorous  grower  than  the  White,  and  more  acid. 

Mai^e  Vietoria,  received  from  Mr.  Douoaix  last  year,  is  now  just  beginning  to  color.  It  bore 
last  season— is  quite  large,  and  ripens  yery  late.    It  is  not  quite  as  high  flavored  as  the  Dutch. 

Black  Englieh  is  later  still,  and  on  account  of  its  mutky  flavor  is  not  attacked  by  birds^  and  as 
it  looses  its  musk  by  cooking,  it  is  valuable  for  tartfl^  jelliei^  Ae. 

Antwerp  Raspberries^  Bed  and  White,  are  now  just  beginning  to  ripen,  and  Fattolf  and  J^an- 
eonia  are  coloring,  and  will  soon  be  on  hand.  — T.  T.  Lton,  in  Farmer' e  Companion  and  Horticul- 
tural Gautte, 


§ 


.  Lakdsoapx  OABDXinKO :  o«  Pasks  axd  Plkasuu  OBOimss.  With  Prsctical  Notes  on  Country  Basldenoei,  YUlsa, 
Pablie  Parks,  and  Gardens.  By  Chaujbb  H.  Smni,  Landaeape  Gardener,  Garden  Architect,  etc. :  with  Notes  and 
Addltiona  by  Lswn  F.  Aujor,  anthor  oT  **  Bond  Archlteeture,  deo.    New  York :  G.  M.  Saztoit. 

The  appearance  of  snch  a  book  as  this  in  American  dress  is  proof  that  Landscape  Gktr- 
dening  is  beginning  to  attract  attention  among  us.  Nearly  all  oor  books  on  Landscape 
Ghtrdening  are  English  works,  and  our  ideas  on  the  subject  are  mostly  of  English  origin ;  and 
yet  there  is  very  little  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  art  in  this  country,  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  nsually  carried  in  England.  English  Landscape  Gardening  needs  modifying 
to  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  a  comparatively  new  country,  and  the  habits  of  the  American 
people.  Americans  who  haye  neyer  yisted  Europe  know  but  little  of  the  character  or 
extent  of  English  parks,  either  public  or  private.  The  park  which  the  English  Landscape 
Gardener  describes,  or  to  which  he  applies  bis  art,  is  one  of  hundreds  of  acres,  perhaps 
extending  miles  in  every  direction,  in  which  hundreds  of  deer  are  kept,  as  well  as  flocks  of 
sheep  and  herds  of  cattle.  To  prevent  the  too  near  approach  of  these  to  the  house,  per- 
haps a  wire  or  sunken  fence,  encloses  thirty  or  forty  acres  immediately  around  it,  and  this 
— ^'the  dress  ground" — ^is  in  beautifol  condition — ^the  grass  kept  soft  and  smooth  as  velvet 
by  constant  mowing,  sweeping,  and  rolling.  The  buildings  are  in  keeping  with  the  extent 
of  the  grounds,  large  and  massive,  (an  American  would  be  apt  to  think  gloomy,)  bearing 
striking  evidence  of  its  age  and  importance.  It  is  the  ^'  seat"  of  LordRAiTLBBBAiN,  and  has 
been  the  "  seat"  of  the  Rattlebrain  family  for  centuries,  and  bids  fair  to  be  for  centuries 
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In  the  same  bouse,  with  the  same  gromidB,  the  same  seirants  and  tenants;  for  the  farms 
for  many  miles  belong  to  the  estate,  and  are  leased  to  the  farmers  who  occupy  them,  and 
whose  sons  may  continue  to  live  on  them,  as  their  fathers  did  before  them. 

With  us  thiogs  are  entirely  different.  John  Smith,  Jr.,  cannot  commence  life  as  John 
Smith,  Senior,  ended  it.  The  property  accumulated  by  the  elder  Smith  is  divided  between 
the  younger  Smiths.  If  the  father  has  a  fine  house  and  grounds,  in  which  to  enjoy 
in  old  age  the  fruits  of  early  industry,  these  must  be  sold,  as  neither  son  can  afford  to 
invest  his  portion  in  unproductive  property,  or  to  live  a  life  of  ease  and  luxury.  Each 
one  must  commence  where  his  father  commenced,  and  work  out  for  himself  a  fortune  and 
a  name.  One  engages  in  mercantile  pursuit,  another  seeks  his  fortune  in  the  West,  and 
soon  becomes  known  as  a  member  of  Congress  from  some  western  district,  or  is  "on  the 
stump"  to  secure  himself  a  seat  in  his  own  State  Legislature.  Another  purchases  a  farm 
in  his  native  State,  and  in  a  few  years  is  the  "  highly  esteemed  correspondent"  of  some  popular 
agricultural  journal,  and  President  of  the  Oounty  Agricultural  Society ;  or,  if  he  happens 
to  be  a  man  of  fine  taste,  soon  makes  himself  known  to  the  horticultural  world  as  the 
skiUfid  cultivator  of  choice  fruit. 

It  may  be  asked,  "Of  what  advantage  then  is  the  study  of  Landscape  Gardening  to  us?" 
We  answer,  "  Much,  every  way."  Although  we  have  but  few  very  rich,  and  few  extremely 
poor,  yet  we  have  men  of  wealth,  (and  the  number  is  increasing  as  the  country  becomes 
older,)  who,  becoming  tired  of  tiie  pursuit  of  Mammon,  are  seeking  pleasant  homes  in  the 
country.  These  wish  to  surround  themselves  with  all  the  beauties  and  luxuries  of  country 
life.  Another  class,  still  doing  business  in  our  cities  and  villages,  are  securing  themselves 
suburban  homes,  where  they  can  enjoy  to  a  great  extent  the  pleasures  of  both  city  and 
country.  Both  of  these  classes  should  understand  the  principles  of  landscape  gardening. 
There  is  another,  and  a  still  more  numerous  class  to  whom  we  would  recommend  the  study 
of  landscape  gardening.  Every  farmer  who  owns  a  hundred  acres  of  land  can  afford  to 
have  a  pretty  park  or  lawn.  The  farmer  who  places  his  house  within  a  few  feet  of  a  dusty 
road,  as  if  building  on  a  small  city  lot,  shows  neither  economy  nor  good  sense.  With  a 
littie  study  and  labor  he  may  make  a  lawn  that  will  add  much  to  the  beauty  and  comfort 
of  home.  Select  and  fence  in  a  few  acres  around  the  house ;  plow  deep ;  if  not  suffidentiy 
shaded,  plant  shade  trees ;  make  the  surface  as  smooth  as  possible,  and  sow  to  red  top  and 
white  clover ;  keep  this  grazed  short,  and  you  will  have  a  lawn  that  will  cost  you  littie  or 
nothing. 

The  American  editor,  Mr.  Allen,  is  a  gentieman  of  good  taste  and  large  experience  on 
all  matters  connected  with  country  life  in  America — ^well  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  indefatigable  friend  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  improvement  in  our  State.  We 
are  glad  to  see  his  pen  and  his  influence  brought  into  activity  where  they  are  so  much 
wanted.  The  notes,  with  which  he  has  interspersed  this  volume,  are  written  in  his  usual 
easy,  dashing  style ;  but  we  must  confess  they  add  very  littie  to  the  value  of  the  book :  a 
very  large  number  of  them  are  absolutely  superfluous,  being  intended  merely  to  bestow 
upon  the  author^s  teaching  his  "  unqualified  assent"  or  "  emphatic  concurrence."  The  main 
points  which  strike  us  as  demanding  explanation  and  suggestion,  to  show  wherein  the 
English  practice  should  be  modified  to  adapt  it  to  this  country,  are,  in  a  migority  of  cases, 
passed  over.  In  one  place,  for  instance,  the  author  in  treating  of  the  decoration  of  the 
"pleasure  ground  villa,"  recommends  planting  the  Magnolia  grandiflora^  Sweet  Bay, 
Arbutus,  and  Common  Laurel.  Now,  a  note  from  the  editor  stating  that  in  our  Northern 
and  Middle  States  not  one  of  these  trees  will  bear  the  climate  in  the  open  air,  would  be 
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raloable  to  tho  tminformed  reader,  bnt  no  sncb  bint  is  offered ;  on  tlie  contrary,  tbe  editor, 
speaking  of  tbe  cbapter  in  wbicb  tbis  occnrs,  says  the  subject  is  *^  so  M\j  discnssed  tbat 
hardly  an  additional  word  is  required." 
The  important  subject  of  hedges  is  dismissed  in  the  following  summary  way : 

"Hedgei^  may,  in  Ume,  be  introdaced,  and  perhaps  to  good  purpose;  but  we  are  somewhat 
doubtful  of  their  adoption  to  any  oonsiderable  extent^  save,  perhapi^  in  the  uae  of  Osage  OraDge, 
on  the  western  prairies." 

In  speaking  of  '^planting  the  Pinetnm,"  tlie  author  says:  "As  a  general  rale,  the  best 
season  for  planting  Pines  is  in  October."  The  editor  should  surely  have  inserted  a  caution 
here,  for  the  benefit  of  northern  planters,  at  least. 

We  might,  if  space  permitted,  go  on  and  point  out  scores  of  omissions,  more  important 
even  than  those  alluded  to.  The  notes  hare  evidently  been  written  in  a  hasty,  careless 
manner;  and  we  beg  Mr.  Allen  to  take  the  book  up  again  in  a  more  pains  taking 
mood— dash  out  many  of  the  superfluous  notes,  and  add  others  with  such  care  and  discrimi- 
nation BB  will  invest  them  with  value,  and  entitle  them  to  confidence. 

The  book  is  one  which  should  have  the  widest  circulation. 


TsAHSAonom  of  thx  Woxcasm  CoinrrT  noBTictn.TintAL  Bocnmr  torn  1809  and  1S68 ;  contelntnf  Oie  AddiiaI 
BeportB  of  the  Committees  on  Frait«,  Flowers,  Ac,  wiUi  the  lists  of  Premiums  awarded,  the  Officers  of  Uie  Society 
Ibr  1858,  and  a  list  of  the  Members. 

From  the  Address  of  the  President  we  learn  that  the  past  season  there  were  97  contri- 
butors of  Pears,  making  700  entries ;  66  contributors  of  Apples,  making  229  entries ;  85 
contributors  of  other  fruits,  making  218  entries;  87  contributors  of  vegetables,  making 
151  entries;  88  contributors  of  flowers,  making  86  entries.  The  President  compares  their 
exhibition  with  one  he  attended  in  England  as  follows : 

"As  it  is  known  that  I  have  recently  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  horticultural  exhibitions 
in  Europe,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  impertinent  that  I  anticipate  the  question,  How  does  this 
show  stand  in  eomparison  with  those  which  I  saw  in  England.  This  I  will  attempt  to  answer, 
briefly  and  fairly,  with  no  narrow  prejudice  of  nationality,  and  with  a  grateful  recognition  of 
the  cordial  hospitality  enjoyed  by  myself,  which  the  fiarmers  and  horticulturists  of  that  country 
freely  offer  to  every  interested  visitor.  As  the  general  character  of  all  these  exhibitions  was  the 
same,  X  will  take  as  an  example  the  'Horticultural  Exhibition  of  All  Nations^'  at  Cheltenham, 
under  tho  professed  patronage  of  Queen  Yictoku,  Prince  Albxbt,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the 
King  of  tbe  Belgians,  and  many  other  distinguished  peraonagesi  In  addition  to  a  veiy  large  hall 
there  were  four  tents  for  exhibition,  whose  united  length  was.1800  feet,  and  the  width  of  the 
tables  was  eight  or  nine  feet  Three  bands  of  music^  with  different  instruments^  played  in  turn 
in  the  beautiful  garden.  There  was  the  same  difference  between  that  vast  and  magnificent  dis- 
play, and  the  more  limited  collection  before  us^  that  is  found  to  exist  between  the  privileges 
reserved  to  the  aristocracy  by  the  institutions  of  England,  and  the  advantages  offered  to  every 
citizen  in  our  own  country.  The  English  show  presented  a  variety  of  most  rare  and  splendid 
flowers^  in  such  size  and  perfection  as  it  is  difficult,  with  any  expense,  to  attain  in  this  climate. 
Except  the  Rosea,  and  they  were  very  choice  and  perfect,  and  some  new  and  costly  Petunias  and 
Verbenas^  and  a  few  other  flowery  not  easily  to  be  procured,  the  flowers  were  of  the  kinds  culti- 
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such  as  in  the  month  of  Maj  were  sold  in  the  London  market  at  1(K  sterling,  or  about  $2.60  for 
each  Peach ;  and  in  Julj  the  price  was  reduced  to  40fl.  sterling,  or  about  $10  per  dozen.  The 
Peaches  of  England  are  magnificent  in  size  and  color,  but  they  have  not  the  richness  and  flaTor 
of  the  New  England  Peach.  I  do  not  remember  any  Pears  at  that  show,  and  I  saw  few  in  Eng- 
land. The  season  was  said  to  be  unproductive  for  that  crop.  The  Apples  were  few  and  inferior. 
Without  attemptiDg  a  fall  enumeration,  I  will  say  a  word  of  the  Strawberries,  Grapes,  Nectarines, 
and  Pioe  Apples,  which  are  the  best  fruits  of  the  country.  The  Strawberries  were  of  astonishing 
size,  and  the  best  kinds  were  more  richly  flavored  than  ours,  and  they  are  expensive.  Th<»  Grapes 
were  large  and  good,  and  raised  under  glasa  The  Nectarines  were  large  and  delicious,  and  were 
sold  in  July  for  40s*  sterling,  or  about  $10  per  dozen.  The  Pine  Apples  were  very  superior  in 
size  and  flavor  to  those  imported  into  this  country,  and  such  as  were  sold  in  July,  in  London 
market,  at  8&  sterling,  or  about  $2  per  pound.  There  was  but  one  plate  of  Tomatoes,  and  thi^ 
in  midsummer,  though  an  excellent  specimen,  was  not  better  than  the  box  which  our  Vice  Presi- 
dent>  John  G.  Whitin,  Esq.,  of  Northbridge,  sent  to  me,  and  I  exhibited  extensively  to  the 
members  of  this  Society  in  February  last  The  result  of  the  proposed  comparison  may  thus  be 
distinctly  stated.  The  English  exhibition  was  a  display  of  rare  luxuries,  which,  like  the  privileges 
of  the  favored  classes  in  England,  are  not  within  the  reach  of  the  great  body  of  the  people ; 
while  the  articles  of  our  collection,  like  the  civil  and  social  advantages  of  our  country,  are  with- 
held by  no  artificial  impediment  or  disability,  from  any  citizen  who  will  make  the  necessary 
effort  to  obtain  them." 

iKDmuAi.  UNiTEssmsB  FOB  TOB  FsoPLS.    Published  In  compliance  with  resolutions  of  the  Chicago  and  Spring- 
field Conventions,  and  under  the  Industrlsl  League  of  Illinois,  by  J.  B.  Tukkkb,  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

The  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  one — not  properly  speaking  within  the  scope  of  this 
journal,  but  as  education  is  a  matter  in  which  we  are  all  deeply  interested,  and  as 
Professor  Tubnkb,  who  is  the  master  spirit  of  the  movement,  is  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  the  horticulturist — it  will  not  be  deemed  improper  in  ns  to  give  it  at  least  a 
passing  notice.  The  pamphlet  contains  the  proceedings  of  "  The  Fanners'  Convention"  at 
Greenville,  111.,  held  Nov.  18,  1851,  of  the  Springfield  Convention  held  June  8,  1862,  and  of 
of  the  Chicago  Convention  held  N"ov.  24, 1852,  together  with  various  addresses,  extracts 
from  newspapers,  memorials,  &c.,  on  the  subject  of  industrial  education.  The  following  is 
the  plan  of  action  proposed  by  the  Leagae : 

Memorial  to  the  Honorable  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Illinois : — ^The  undersigned,  citizens  of  this  State,  regarding  with  admiration  the  facilities 
which  the  civilized  world  at  present  affords  for  the  liberal  education  of  the  membera  of  the 
learned  and  military  professions,  and  justly  appreciating  the  benefits  which  they  have  derived 
therefrom  in  their  pursuits  in  life,  desire  the  same  blessing  for  ourselves,  and  our  children,  and 
for  each  and  aU  the  members  of  the  industrial  classes  of  this  State.  We,  therefore,  would  humbly 
pray  your  honorable  bodies  so  to  dispose  of  the  Fund  given  by  the  General  Government  to  this 
State  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  that  a  State  University  may  be  endowed  with  ample 
means  for  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  all  classes  in  society,  each  in  their  own  several 
pursuits  in  life ;  and  that  these  funds  may  be  immediately  committed  to  a  Board  of  Trustees  for 
this  purpose  in  general  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  Convention  already  approved  by  lai^ 
numbers  of  our  most  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens. 

Principal  Director—^,  B.  TURNER,  Jacksonville. 

Associate  Directors — John  Gagi;  lake  county ;  L.  S.  Pecninqton,  Whiteside  county ;  Bbohson 
Murray,  La  Salle  county ;  J.  T.  Ltttli!,  Fulton  county ;  Wic  A.  Pennrl,  Putnam  county. 

L  There  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  $150,000  in  money,  and  about  seventy- 
two  sections  of  land  BeleotAil  at  nn  pai>1v  TkArmrl    fin^  nrrtKaVtlv  ir-/«i*tli  aa  mn/>Ti  mnPA. 
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IT.  The  land  and  money  was  donated  by  the  General  Goyemment  to  ibk  Slate  as  a  triwt  fund, 
apart  from  and  independant  of  the  Common  School  fund. 

in.  With  this  fund  the  State  is  required  by  Congress  to  establish  a  Stats  UioTasnT  or  Hi^l 
Seminary  of  learning. 

IV.  The  members  of  this  Industrial  League  are  sueh,  and  such  only,  of  the  inhabitants  of  th< 
State  of  Illinois  as  desire  that  when  this  State  Seminary  is  established  it  shall  be  npon  the 
following  rational  and  impartial  princlplee: 

y.  It  shall  be  designed  to  furnish  to  the  great  industrial  classes  of  the  State,  our  farmery  mer 
chants^  and  roechanioi^  each  in  their  own  sphere,  the  same  thorough,  liberal,  and  practica 
education  in  thoM  rarious  sciences  underlying  their  several  pursuits^  and  in  all  processes^  prinq} 
pies  and  arts  connected  therewith,  as  our  colleges  and  profeflsional  schools  now  afford  to  theii 
students  of  theology,  medicine,  law,  and  the  art  of  war ;  and  shall  be  provided  with  all  ncedfu 
apparatus— 1and«v  ground^  garden^  anima^  drawingn»  models,  instruments  and  engines — for  Ui< 
proper  elucidation  of  the  same,  as  other  schools  are  provided  with  their  necessary  apparatus. 

To  combine  the  friends  of  this  interest,  the  Industrial  League  of  Illinois  was  incorporated  b^ 
the  Legislature,  February,  1853. 

1.  With  a  capital  of  $20,000,  to  be  raised  by  members^  feei^  and  donations ; 

2.  With  a  Board  of  one  Chief  Director  and  five  associates ;  whose  office  it  shall  be 

8.  To  print  and  distribute  booki^  pamphlet^  and  papers^  explaining  the  advantages  and  necce 
sity  of  this  system  of  education. 

4.  To  employ  lecturers  to  vidit  all  parts  of  the  State  for  the  same  purpose,  and  to  appoin 
agents  for  making  collections^  Ao. 

5.  To  circulate  and  present  to  the  Legislature  and  to  Congress  petitions,  urging  the  adoption  o 
this  plan  for  a  University,  and  the  liberal  endowm'^nt  thereof  by  Congress  lands^  and  by  Stat< 
funds  in  each  State  of  the  Union. 

6.  To  receive  from  each  member  ten  oents  admission,  and  ten  cents  annual  subscription,  wit! 
fee  for  diploma  and  such  voluntary  donations  as  may  be  contributed. 

7.  The  funds  so  collected  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  lecturers^  >g<^nts^  and  officers^  (othe 
than  Associate  Directors^  who  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  services^)  to  the  payment  o 
printing  and  such  incidental  e:^nses  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Board :  and  on  the  establish 
ment  of  a  University  as  herein  contemplated,  any  surplus  funds  in  the  treasury  t^  be  paid  ove 
to  the  treasury  of  such  University. 

8.  Members  of  the  Industrial  League,  who  desire  it^  may  withdraw  from  their  mcmbershi] 
npon  giving  notice  to  any  agent  of  the  Board,  provided  their  dues  are  all  paid,  including  thos 
for  the  year  in  which  they  withdraw. 

9.  The  year  of  the  League  commences  with  the  first  day  of  each  January. 


A  DiBGurrrrB  CATAioen  of  Fbitrs  Cattivated  and  Bold  by  Tbos.  Rims,  of  the  Konerles  SswbridgeworU 
Herti^  England. 

We  are  always  glad  to  receive  Mr.  Rivers^  catalogues.  They  are  without  exception  th 
most  instructive  and  reliable  of  any  we  receive  from  across  the  water.  He  commits  erron 
to  be  sure,  but  it  would  be  wonderful  if  he  did  not.  He  is  a  most  persevering  collector  c 
novel  tied,  and  of  course  is  not  unfrequently  deceived.  Mr.  Riveus  has  given  a  grea 
impulse  to  fruit  growing  in  England ;  he  has  introduced  some  new  items  of  practice  tha 
bid  fair  to  work  well  in  that  cool,  damp  climate.  He  now  strongly  recommends  Mennk 
removdl  as  necessary  to  the  successftil  cultivation  of  pyramidal  Pears  on  Pear  stocks ;  h 
also  recommends  it  for  Cherries  on  Mahaleb  stocks.  His  specimen  quarter  of  Apples,  h 
says,  contains  860  aorta — one  plant  of  a  sort — and  yet  only  occupies  860  square  yardi 
The  trees  are  planted  8^  feet  apart,  row  from  row,  and  2^  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  and  biei 
nially  removed  in  November. 
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Western  Hortioultttral  Review. — ^We  leom  that  Dr.  Warder  is  about  to  revive  this 
jonrnal.    The  first  nnmber  is  to  be  issued  on  the  first  of  January. 


Oatalogub  Reoeivsd. — Deicriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.    From 
J.  S.  Downer,  Elkton,  Todd  county,  Ky. 


Is  there  any  danger  of  getting  too  much  manure  around  young  Pear  trees  ?  I  have  two  which 
do  not  appear  to  thrive  welL  In  preparing  the  ground  for  setting  them,  I  put  into  the  holes  a 
half  bushel  of  the  sweepings  of  a  blacksmith's  shop^  mixed  with  cinders  and  ashes  from  the  forge^ 
and  also  about  an  equal  quantity  of  well-rotted  stable  manure^  and  incorporated  them  thoroughly 
with  the  soil  for  two  or  three  feet  around ;  after  they  were  set  I  mulched  them  with  coarse 
manure.    The  trees  are  on  Pear  stocks. 

I  find  the  Doyenni  BcuMoeh  one  of  the  finest  growing  Pears  on  Quince^  but  with  me  it  does 
not  bear  welL  I  have  two  fine  trees  five  years  old,  which  have  never  produced  half  a  dcoen 
Pears ;  they  bloom  profusely  every  season,  but  set  no  fruit  The  White  Jhffmni  and  Xoimm 
Bonne  de  Jersey  are  &r  the  most  productive  varieties  that  I  have  yet  fruited. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  relative  hardiness  of  seedling  and  budded  Peach  tree&  I  have 
both  growing  in  my  garden — some  eight  or  ten  of  each — both  are  of  the  same  age^  and  have 
recei?ed  the  same  treatment^  and  I  can  discover  no  difference  as  yet  in  their  hardiness  or  produc- 
tiveness. They  are  six  years  old,  but  never  have  produced  a  peck  of  fruity  all  told,  although 
they  are  large  enough  to  produce  two  bushels  each,  and  yerj  thrifty.  R.  B.  Wabbzn. — Alabama^ 
Kew  York, 

It  is  quite  possible  to  manure  Pear  trees  too  heavily,  and  especially  at  the  time  of  trans- 
planting. We  do  not  approve  of  manuring  at  this  time,  preferring  to  apply  it  afterward 
as  a  dressing,  when  the  roots  are  established  and  active. 


Tei  MoMTflLT  BcBH  AiHDCE. — ^By  to-day's  mail  I  have  forwarded  two  Strawberry  plant^  which 
were  brought  to  me  last  nighty  containing  ripe  Strawberries,  green  ones,  and  bloesoma  They  are 
much  wilted,  and  I  fear  will  not  live  till  you  receive  them.  They  have  borne  profusely  during 
the  entire  season,  commencing  the  last  of  February,  and  ripe  fruit  and  blossoms  are  on  my  table 
to-day.  The  only  care  they  have  received  is  to  have  the  grass  pulled  out  from  among  them 
occasionally.  I  would  like  to  know  the  name  of  the  variety — if  it  is  an  old  variety,  or  the 
Crescent  Seedling,  The  fruit  is  medium  sized,  bright  crimson  color ;  calyx  refiexed  when  ripe^  so 
that  it  separatee  from  the  fruit  in  gathering;  bearing  properties  fully  medium  at  all  timea  Wh. 
BsAL.— XoiM^cm,  K  TenfU 

The  plants  received  were  very  dry ;  but  jud^ng  from  their  appearance  we  should  prc- 
nounoe  them  the  Monthlg  Bush  Alpine, 


Peabs. — By  what  rule  is  the  Ndis  classed  among  winter  Pears  f    Mine  ripen  even  in  the  cellar 
early  in  November.    I  had  but  a  few  specimens  this  fall,  but  they  were  sweet  and  delicioua 
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Can  joxl  not  give  loine  "hints"  in  regard  to  setting  a  tmall  garden  to  frait  trees  and  ahmbi^ 
that  we  of  the  West  may  oombine  the  tisefid  with  the  ornamental  t  I  have  a  garden  abont  60 
by  100»  which  I  am  anxious  to  cultiyate  to  the  yery  best  advantage.  How  and  what  kinds  shall 
I  set  to  have  the  fruit  soonest  and  the  greatest  variety — say  of  Applei^  Pearf,  Plnmi^  Cheniei^ 
Ac,  Ac,  of  all  kinds  that  will  succeed  in  this  latitude  f  A  few  hints  in  your  excellent  work,  the 
HoTticidiuriit,  will  be  acceptable  to  at  least  one  subscriber.    lU  M.  lL-^8heba^an  Falh,  WU 

We  will  endeavor  to  comply  with  your  request;  but  we  will  thank  you  to  state  if  you 
wish  to  plant  yoor  entire  50  by  100  with  fhiit  trees,  and  whether  it  be  a  front  garden  or 
not.    These  ciromnstances  will  neoessarily  modify  the  advice  we  may  give  yon. 


JKottUuItutal  JSotUKar. 

Nobib-Wbtien  Fomolooioal  CoirvxMTioN.— Many  of  the  most  devoted  lovers  of  Pomona,  have 
been  looking  forward  with  bright  anticipation  to  the  assembling  of  this  body  of  very  intelligent 
pomoIogist&  The  meeting  was  held  at  Chicago  from  the  4th  to  7th  of  October,  aud  exceeded  the 
expectations  of  the  most  sanguine^  in  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  fruits  presented.  They 
were  spread  in  masses  upon  extended  tables,  and  constituted  one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibi- 
tions ever  made  in  the  western  country.  The  chief  contributors  are  here  mentioned,  to  show 
the  range  of  country  represented  at  the  meeting;  and  the  number  of  varieties  grown.  But  the 
list  is  not  complete ;  owing  to  the  hurry  of  the  occasion,  it  was  impossible  to  procure  the  whole, 
while  acting  with  a  committee  upon  a  troublesome  duty— that  of  examining  nearly  two  hundred 
seedling  fruitai 

Delegates  were  present  from  eight  Statesi  Amomg  them,  Chaeubb  BowimiG,  from  Kewbux^h, 
New  York.  '^ 

The  meeting;  with  ite  diseunions;  was  a  veiy  pleasant  occasion  to  all,  and  furnished  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  and  renewing  many  agreeable  acquaintances.  Tlie  proceedings  will  shortly  be 
published  in  detail 

Burlington,  Iowa,  was  selected  as  the  place  of  holding  the  next  meeting;  on  the  26th  of  Sept 
1854|  when  the  sesaion  is  to  last  four  daya 

Messrs.  Avery  and  Comstock,  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  had  a  very  large  and  choice  lot  of  fruit 
They  exhibited  about  25  varieties  of  Pears,  20  of  Peaches^  and  150  of  Apples.  Their  fruits  are 
much  larger  and  finer  than  those  sent  by  eastern  pomologista.  M.  I*  Dnnlap^  of  Dunlap's  Prairie, 
exhibited  60  specimens  of  Apples;  4  of  Pears^  20  of  Peaches^  one  hard-shelled  Almond,  Nectarinei^ 
and  Isabella  GrapesL  Dr.  Haskell,  Bockford,  62  varieties  of  Apples^  6  da  Pears,  Isabella  and 
Catawba  Grapes.  Arthur  Bryant^  of  Princeton,  HL,  52  varieties  of  Applet  4  of  Pean^  and  one 
of  Orange  Quinces.  A.  Montague,  Wadham's  Grovc^  60  varieties  of  Applea  Dr.  Kennicott^  of 
the  Grove,  60  varieties  of  Apples;  and  Isabella  and  Catawba  Grapea  Dr.  Lb  S^  Pennington, 
Sterling^  Whiteside  county,  '70  varieties  of  Apples;  6  do.  of  Peara  R  Hathaway,  of  Little 
Prairie  Bonde,  Mich.,  20  varieties  of  Apples;  1  seedling  Pear,  2  seedling  Peachea  Smiley  Sheperd, 
Hennepin,  presented  90  varieties  of  Apples,  6  da  of  Peaches;  and  Isabella  Grapea  William 
Stewart  A  Son,  Quincy,  from  90  to  100  different  kinds  of  Applesi  Samuel  Edwards,  Lamoille, 
exhibited  47  varieties  of  Apples;  8  of  Grape^  Strawberries  and  Aprioots  in  spirita  R  Ordway, 
of  Freeport,  12  varieties  of  Applea  A.  B.  Whitney,  Franklin  Grove,  41  varieties  of  Apples.  D. 
K  Drake,  of  Elk  Grove,  4  varieties  of  Grapes,  1  of  Peaches;  and  a  number  of  seedlings ;  also  of 
Pears  8,  Apples  54.  £.  W.  Brewster,  Freeport,  19  varieties  of  Apples^  4  of  Peara  J.  M. 
Humphery,  20  varieties  of  Applea  N.  Hotchkiss,  Belvidere,  84  varieties  of  Applea  J.  J. 
Thomas^  Wayne  county,  N.  Y.,  a  large  collection  of  fruita  Wm.  H.  Loomis  A  Ca,  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  42  varieties  of  Apples;  85  of  Peara    A.  H.  Emst^  Cincinnati,  56  varieties  of  Applet  4  of 
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Pean^  2  stalks  of  Japan  Pea.  A«  Fahnestock,  of  Syracuse^  N.  Y.,  104  yarieties  of  Pears,  50  of 
Apples.  Underhill  A  Carpenter,  26  yarieties  of  Apples.  D.  F.  Kinnej,  Rock  Island,  24  yarieties 
of  Apples,  1  of  Grapes^  2  seedling  Peaches,  and  some  Sweet  Potatoes  H.  H.  Holmes^  of  Rock- 
foi^  83  yarieties  of  Apples^  4  of  Grapes^  6  of  PlnnuL  Hubbard  A  Dayi^  Detroit^  16  yarieties  of 
Apples^  *!  of  Fears,  and  6  o(  Peacbea.  F.  K.  Phcanb^  Deleyan,  Wis.,  60  yarieties  of  Apples. 
Ezra  Stetson,  of  Galesburg;  Mich.,  86  yarieties  of  Apples^  8  of  Pears^  and  1  of  Quince ;  8  large 
ones  in  a  cluster.  J.  C  Holmes^  of  Detroit  28  of  Pear^  and  a  qnantttj  of  Clinton  Grapea 
Cyrus  Bryant^  of  Benton  county,  29  yarieties  of  Apples^  and  8  of  Peara  R  S.  Finley,  20  yarie- 
ties of  Apples^  2  of  Pears^  and  1  box  of  Grapea  John  Belangee,  Doyer,  42  of  Apple,  29  of  Peara 
R  Hai-knes^  Peoria  county  111.,  68  yarieties  of  Apples,  2  of  Grapes^  1  of  Pear,  1  of  Quince.  K 
S.  S.  RichardaoD,  24  Apples^  3  Peara  John  T.  Seelye,  of  Kendall,  14  Applea  Sterling  Perking 
of  Cold  Water,  Mich.,  60  yarieties  of  Apples^  4  Pears,  8  Grapes,  1  Quince ;  also  six  bottles  of  new 
cider.  C.  B.  A  M.  Oyerman,  Canton,  60  yarieties  of  Apples^  8  of  Pean^  1  Quince,  1  Peach,  and 
03age  Orange. 

The  dLscussions  were  yery  interesting  and  resulted  in  some  definite  results.  They  were  con- 
tinued from  time  to  time,  and  a  brief  epitome  of  parts  is  all  that  can  now  be  offered.  The  reader 
is  referred  to  the  pamphlet  which  will  be  furnished  to  those  forwarding  the  member's  fee  of  one 
dollar  to  Dr.  Eennioott,  West  Northfield,  or  to  S.  Edwards,  Secretary,  Lamoille,  HL 

The  Orape. — The  Isabella,  recommended  as  one  of  the  best^  if  not  the  best^  for  extensiye  culti- 
yation  in  the  northwest  The  Catawba  was  yoted  superior  in  all  localities  where  it  would  ripen. 
The  Clinton  not  sufficiently  known  for  recommendation. 

Peare, — The  Bloodgood  and  Dearborn's  Seedling,  recommended  for  further  trial  Madeleine, 
too  subject  to  blight  BarUett^  best  for  general  cultiyation.  Flemish  Beauty,  one  of  the  best 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  yery  good.  Seckel,  the  best,  Washington,  not  sufficiently  tested. 
Beurre  Diel,  not  sufficiently  tested.  White  Doyenne  and  Easter  Beurre,  best  for  general  cultiya- 
tion.  Prince's  St  Germain,  too  little  known.  Wig^r  Nelis,  good  winter  Pear — ^not  successful  in 
all  localities.  Passe  Colmar,  yery  good.  Des  Nones  and  Hosenschenck  were  introduced  and 
recommended  by  A  Fahnkstock,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A  paper  was  read  containing  remarks  on  the  cultiyation  of  the  Pear  by  Professor  Eirtland^  of 
Ohio,  embodying  much  yaluable  information  touching  the  nature  of  the  blight^  the  benefit  result- 
ing from  the  application  of  special  manure,  the  elements  most  essential  to  their  suocesaful  pro- 
duction, etc.    Other  papers  were  referred. 

PeaeheM. — Crawford's  Early  and  Early  Bernard  were  recommended  for  general  cultiyation. 
The  Early  York,  best  Early  Peach,  large  White  Cling,  recommended.  Tippecanoe,  not  well 
known.  Old  Mixon  Free,  good,  but  surpassed  by  Early  Strawberry.  Crawford's  Late,  recom- 
mended.    George  the  Fourth,  best  of  its  season.    La  Grange,  thought  good. 

AppUi, — Summer  Rose,  recommended.  Early  Joe,  recommended  for  further  trial  Holland 
Pippin,  with  its  synonyms,  not  worthy  of  general  cultiyation.  Lyman's  Pumpkin  Sweet,  recom- 
mended for  culinary  purposes  and  stock  feeding.  Mother  Apple,  not  worthy  of  further  trial  at 
the  West  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  ditto.  Herefordshire  Pearmain,  esteemed  worthy  of  exteneiye 
cultiyation.  Blue  Pearmain,  recommended  for  limited  cultiyation.  Pomme  Grise,  ditto.  Peck's 
Pleasant,  recommended  for  fuither  trial  Roman  Stem,  worthy  of  cultiyation.  Golden  Russet^ 
of  Western  New  York,  recommended  for  limited  cultiyation.  English  Russet^  ditta  Milam, 
after  a  general  and  somewhat  long  discussion,  a  motion  was  put  to  consider  it  as  unworthy  of 
cultiyation.  This  elicited  further  remarks^  which  went  to  show  the  fact  that  the  popularity  of  a 
fruit  may  bear  no  comparison  to  its  true  worth.  Spice  Sweeting,  recommended  for  further  trial 
The  Rhode  Island  Greening  was  the  subject  of  some  remarks^  which  seemed  to  show  that  it  does 
extremely  well  at  the  North,  while  it  does  not  succeed  at  the  South  equally  well  The  didcus- 
nons  were  yery  spirited. —  Wetiem  BartietUiural  Hewiew, 
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l^AST  sums  of  money  aro  annually  spent  in  ibis  country  on  trees ;  it  would  be 
t7  impossible  to  make  a  close  estimate  of  the  amount,  but  we  can  not  be  very  far 
out  of  the  way  in  putting  it  at  a  million  of  dollars.  We  believe  we  could  show  by 
figures  that  this  is  not,  as  it  may  appear  to  many,  an  immoderate  estimate ;  for  more 
than  one  quarter  of  that  amount  may  be  set  down  to  Rochester  alone.  This  gives  us 
some  idea  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  our  arboricultural  interest,  yet  it  attracts 
little  attention.  The  men  engaged  in  rearing  and  planting  trees  are  not  those  who 
make  much  noise  in  the  world.  We  have  no  arboricultural  societies  to  collect  inform- 
ation or  incite  to  experiments  and  observation  —  no  public  gardens  or  arboretums  to 
test  theories  and  modes  of  culture  —  the  whole  matter  thus  far  has  been  left  to  indi- 
vidual effort  and  enterprize ;  and  as  both  growers  and  purchasers  of  trees  usually 
proceed  upon  the  principles  of  economy,  no  great  improvement  has  been  made  upon 
old  methods ;  —  at  least,  this  business  has  certainly  not  advanced  in  the  same  ratio  as 
some  other  branches  of  the  useful  arts  and  sciences.  How  many  of  those  engaged 
in  the  planting  and  culture  of  trees,  have  taken  pains  to  acquire  the  slightest  possi- 
ble degree  of  knowledge  concerning  their  structure,  the  functions  of  the  different 
parts,  and  their  relative  connection  and  influence  upon  each  other  ?  Not  one  in  five 
hundred.  A  man  spending  a  hundred  dollars  for  trees  does  not  consider  it  worth  his 
while  to  consult  the  best  books  that  have  been  written  on  the  subject — he  does  not 
consider  that  a  dollar  spent  in  that  way  might  save  him  fifty  in  the  management  ot 
his  plantation.  A  few  words  of  oral  instruction  from  some  one  perhaps  as  ill-informed 
as  himself,  or  a  few  hints  which  he  finds  on  the  cover  of  a  nurseryman's  catalogue, 
supply  all  the  needed  information.  We  are  happy  to  admit  exceptions — numerous 
too.  Books  and  papers  are  read  and  studied ;  but  the  few  who  read  and  seek  infor- 
mation from  such  sources  m%  when  compared  with  the  number  of  persons  who  plant 
trees,  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  Frauds  of  all  kinds  are  perpetrated  upon  people  thus 
exposed  by  ignorance ;  for  there  is  no  pursuit  under  the  sun  exempt  from  dishonest 
and  tricky  persons.  It  is  not  surprising  that  we  hear,  every  year,  people  complain 
bitterly  of  their  trees.  Some  they  lose  totally  the  first  season ;  others  linger  along 
for  years  without  making  any  considerable  growth,  while  the  cause  remains  a  com- 
plete mystery.  "  They  were  nice  trees,  well  planted,  and  every  way  well  cared  for." 
Now  there  are  many  reasons  for  these  failures ;  and  if  people  were  as  well  informed 
as  they  should  be  on  this  subject — if  they  possessed  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  essen- 
tial properties  of  a  tree  fit  for  safe  and  successful  removal,  and  understood  properly 
what  good  planting  and  good  treatment  consist  in — they  could  readily  account  for 
their  losses. 

We  propose,  now,  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  on  these  topics — first,  in  regard  to  the 
qualities  of  trees,  and  how  these  are  to  be  secured ;  and  secondly^  on  planting  and 
subsequent  treatment     We  may  as  well  say  at  the  outset,  that  we  are  not  about  to 
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offer  either  a  new  theory  or  practice,  lut  simply  to  point  out  certain  principles  and 
details  of  culture  and  management,  well  understood  and  universally  approved  by  ex- 
perienced practical  tree-growers. 

In  the  first  place,  a  very  large  number  of  the  trees  sent  out  from  the  nurseries  are 
not  fit  to  be  planted.  We  must  not  be  understood  now  as  alluding  to  any  nurseries 
in  particular.  The  fact  of  our  being  a  nurseryman  will  not  prevent  us  from  express- 
ing our  convictions  freely ;  and  when  we  charge  malpractice  on  the  trade,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  shoulder  our  share  of  the  blame.  We  intend  our  remarks  to  be  applied  in  a 
general  way,  however ;  and  we  believe  all  candid  nurserymen  will  admit  the  truth  of 
what  we  are  about  to  say. 

It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  hardiness  is  one  of  the  most  important  qualities  of 
a  tree,  to  fit  it  for  safe  removal.  How  is  this  to  be  attained  ?  It  is  very  well  known 
that  nearly  all  purchasers  of  trees  prefer  such  as  are  tall  and  straight,  with  a  smooth 
glossy  bark,  indicating  what  is  called  "  thriftiness."  Height  is  the  greatest  requisite — 
in  fact,  the  sine  qua  non — with  by  far  the  greater  number  of  purchasers.  Now,  nur- 
serymen must  consult  the  tastes  of  their  customers,  and  they  are  compelled  to  adopt  a 
system  of  culture  that  will  produce  such  trees  as  they  find  most  saleable.  They  must 
either  do  this  or  abandon  the  trade.  To  produce  these  tall,  smooth-barked  trees,  they 
roust  manure  their  ground  highly,  and  plant  closely.  In  these  dense  nursery  planta- 
tions the  light  is  pretty  effectually  excluded  from  all  parts  of  the  tree  save  the  top;  and 
as,  according  to  an  unalterable  law  of  nature,  trees  and  plants  grow  toward  the  light, 
the  tops  push  upward,  and  few  or  no  side  branches  are  formed.  Those  who  have  not 
seen  this  exemplified  in  the  nursery,  may  have  seen  it  in  the  forest.  If  a  number  of 
Elms  or  Maples,  for  instance,  are  planted  closely  in  a  group,  and  others  separately,  on 
the  same  sort  of  soil,  we  find  that  those  planted  close  together  shoot  upward  rapidly, 
forming  tall,  smooth,  naked  trunks,  with  a  few  branches  only  at  the  top ;  while  those 
standing  apart  in  the  open  space  grow  in  height  slowly,  but  throw  out  numerous  side 
branches,  the  trunk  is  thick,  the  bark  furrowed,  and  the  trees  are  so  different  from  the 
others  as  to  have  scarcely  a  characteristic  in  common,  save  the  foliage.  These  tall 
trees,  with  few  branches,  grown  in  the  shade  and  shelter,  have  few  roots.  In  a  nat- 
ural state  the  roots  always  bear  a  due  proportion  to  the  branches.  We  find  that  a 
tree  standing  in  an  open  field,  and  having  a  wide-spread  head,  will  have  roots  extend- 
ing three  or  four  times  the  distance  that  those  of  much  more  lofty  trees  do,  growing 
in  a  thick  grove  or  forest.  It  is  on  this  account  that  trees  left  standing  when  the  for- 
ests are  cut  down,  seldom  survive  the  shock  of  the  first  gale ;  they  are  broken  or  torn 
up  by  the  roots.  Nature  beautifully  adapts  everything  to  its  situation  and  circum- 
stances. The  tree  in  the  depth  of  the  forest  is  sheltered  on  all  sides,  and  requires  but 
few  roots  to  resist  the  force  of  the  wind,  or  branches  to  protect  its  trunk.  The  tree 
in  the  open  field,  exposed  on  all  sides,  requires  an  ample  supply  of  both.  It  grows 
moderately ;  its  trunk  is  stout ;  its  wood  is  firm,  compact,  and  hardy  ;  its  bark  thick ; 
its  roots  numerous,  wide-spread,  and  powerful ;  its  branches  ample,  evenly  disposed, 
and  nicely  balanced.  There  it  stands,  fitted  out  completely  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  its  position. 
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There  is  valuable  instruction  here  for  us  all.  Nurserymen  know  that  when  their 
rows  of  trees  are  thinned  out — say  one-half  or  three-fourths  removed — the  remain- 
der, instead  of  pushing  upward,  as  they  had  done  before,  begin  to  throw  out  numer- 
ous branches,  the  trunk  thickens,  and  the  roots  spread  and  strengthen  rapidly.  One 
season's  growth,  under  such  conditions,  gives  them  such  a  hold  of  the  ground  that  it 
requires  three  or  four  times  the  amount  of  labor  to  remove  them  that  it  did  the  year 
previous,  when  they  stood  very  close.  On  this  account  such  trees,  although  generally 
regarded  as  culls,  prove  most  successful  when  transplanted,  and  are  preferred  by  expe- 
rienced planters,  even  if  they  be  defective  in  form. 

Trees  rapidly  grown,  forced  with  a  rich  soil,  and  drawn  up  in  the  shade  and  shelter 
of  close  nursery  rows,  are  as  ill-fitted  to  stand  the  shock  of  removal  into  the  open 
ground,  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  sun  and  wind,  heat  and  cold,  as  are  the  tall 
and  slender  trees  that  have  grown  up  in  the  heart  of  the  forest.  The  young  trees 
have  the  advantage  in  being  more  plastic:  they  suffer,  and  almost  die;  but  the  inher- 
ent vigor  of  youth  enables  them,  in  many  cases,  to  weather  the  storm.  But  even 
where  they  do  survive  the  shock,  it  is  severely  felt,  and  shows  itself  in  the  slow  and 
feeble  growth  which  follows  removal. 

In  gardens  and  sheltered  grounds  this  difficulty  is  of  less  account ;  but  how  small 
a  number  of  all  the  trees  planted  enjoy  the  benefits  of  shelter !  Scarcely  any  one 
dreams  of  nursing  and  hardening  their  trees  for  a  period  previous  to  their  final  plant- 
ing; and  yet,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  it  would  be  a  prudent  and  profitable  course  — 
and  so  especially  with  all  the  more  rare,  valuable,  and  delicate  trees,  shrubs,  and 
plants.  Even  in  England,  where  the  climate  is  much  less  rigorous  and  changeable 
than  ours,  such  proceedings  are  recommended  and  practiced.  In  a  work  which  we 
noticed  some  time  ago,*  it  is  recommended,  in  planting  valuable  and  delicate  ever- 
green trees,  to  plant  them  first  in  some  sort  of  open  boxes  that  would  allow  of  their 
removal,  once  or  twice  a  year,  from  a  more  sheltered  to  a  more  exposed  place,  until 
they  would  finally  become  sufficiently  hardened  to  bear  the  exposure  of  their  perma- 
nent situation. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  multiply  illustrations  showing  the  advantages  which 
young  trees  derive  from  being  reared  in  open  situations,  sufficiently  exposed  to  admit 
of  the  growth  of  side  branches,  and  acquire  what  we  call  hardiness.  Our  nursery 
rows  are  in  general  too  close,  and  the  trees  too  close  in  the  rows ;  we  grow  three 
or  four  times  too  many  on  the  ground.  We  are  aware  that  it  would  add  consider- 
ably to  the  cost  of  the  trees,  to  give  them  so  much  more  space  ;  but  would  it  not  be 
a  saving  for  purchasers  to  pay  one-third  or  one-fourth  more  for  them  ?  We  very 
much  fear  that  we  shall  have  no  very  extensive  reform  on  this  head  until  people 
become  much  better  informed  on  the  subject  of  arboriculture — when,  instead  of  look- 
ing for  the  tallest  trees  in  the  nursery,  they  will  look  for  stout,  well-rooted  trees,  that 
have  been  well  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  and  thus  hardened  and  fitted  to  encounter 
the  trials  of  a  removal. 

One  reason  why  so  few  good  pyramidal-shaped  young  trees  are  to  be  found  in  the 
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nurseries,  is  their  closeBess.  Although  they  are  cut  back,  no  stout  side  branches  are 
produced,  because  of  the  want  of  a  full  share  of  light  around  the  lower  part  of  the 
trees ;  any  shoots  that  do  start  out  are  soon  smothered,  and  the  entire  growth  is 
thrown  into  two  or  three  shoots  at  the  top.  A  good  pyramidal  tree  can  not  be  pro- 
duced-^ we  can  not  secure  the  first  branches  —  without  a  clear  space  of  two  or  three 
feet  on  each  side ;  whereas,  they  usually  stand  within  a  few  inches  in  the  nursery  rows. 
Another  advantage  in  giving  trees  abundant  space,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  is,  that  it  promotes  the  extension  of  roots.  In  fact,  whatever  favors  the 
extension  of  branches,  also  favors  the  roots  ;  because  they  depend  so  much  upon  each 
other  as  to  be  co-extensive.  But  the  soil  has  a  powerful  influence  on  the  roots.  In 
stiff,  clayey  soils,  trees  have  bare,  forked  roots,  and  few  fibres ;  and  that,  too,  even 
when  the  growth  of  the  tree  is  good.  Such  trees  do  not  transplant  well.  Dry,  friable 
soils,  are  more  favorable  to  the  growth  of  numerous  fibrous  roots,  and  trees  taken  from 
them  transplant  more  successfully.  Culture  has  a  great  influence  on  the  roots,  too. 
If  the  ground  be  kept  continually  clean  and  friable  by  cultivation  around  the  rootf*, 
they  become  much  more  fibrous  and  better  for  transplanting  than  if  the  surface  of  the 
ground  be  permitted  to  harden  into  a  crust,  or  to  be  covered  with  weeds  or  grass. 

Having  the  trees  thus  properly  grown  in  abundant  space,  dry  friable  soils,  and 
clean  culture,  the  next  important  point  is  to  take  them  up  properly ;  because,  no 
matter  how  a  tree  is  grown,  if  it  be  badly  taken  up  it  is  not  fit  for  successful  trans- 
planting. Trees  are  more  universally  injured — ruined -^in  this  operation  than  in 
any  other.  We  believe  it  is  so  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  for  our  trees  imported  from 
Europe  are  about  as  badly  bruised  and  mangled  as  any  we  ever  see  at  home.  At  the 
seasons  of  transplanting,  nurserymen  are  generally  hurried,  and  have  to  employ  raw, 
untrained  laborers,  who  know  or  care  as  much  about  roots  as  they  do  about  conic 
sections.  A  man  may  stand  over  them,  and  show  them,  and  talk  to  them  until  he  is 
hoarse,  and  yet  the  roots  will  be  cut  and  mangled.  It  really  requires  considerable 
skill  and  experience,  and  a  great  deal  of  care,  to  dig  trees  well.  Some  have  long  tap- 
roots that  penetrate  the  ground  deeply,  while  others  spread  widely  near  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  These  different  characters  require  different  modes  of  proceeding.  Some 
insist  that  it  does  a  tree  no  harm  to  cut  off  some  of  its  roots  ;  but  we  hold  that  the 
roots  should  be  taken  out  of  the  ground  without  the  slightest  bruise  or  mutilation,  if 
possible.  The  necessity  for  curtailing  the  tops  would  thus  be  obviated,  and  there 
would  be  some  hope  for  the  trees.  We  are  utterly  opposed  to  the  lopping  off  both 
roots  and  branches  of  trees,  and  thus  converting  them  into  bare  poles  before  planting. 
The  generally  commended  proceeding  of  pruning  or  shortening  the  tops,  is  a  necessity 
only  because  the  roots  scarcely  ever  escape  injury  in  some  way  or  other;  and  as 
leaves  must  receive  a  supply  of  nutriment  through  the  roots,  it  is  only  reasonable  that 
when  the  roots  are  reduced  the  leaves  should  also  be  reduced  in  a  corresponding  degree. 
Then  comes  packing  for  transportation.  The  less  the  roots  of  trees  are  exposed  to 
the  air,  between  the  time  they  are  taken  from  the  ground  and  the  time  they  are 
planted,  the  better.  This  should  never  be  forgotten.  If  roots  be  of  any  value,  it  can 
only  be  \^hen  they  are  sound  and  fresh.    More  than  nine-tenths  of  all  the  trees  planted 
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have  to  be  carried  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  nursery,  and  consequeDtly  require 
packing ;  and  many  people,  to  save  a  little  cost,  will  run  the  risk  of  having  their  trees 
ruined.  We  are  satisfied  that  vast  quantities  of  trees  are  lost  from  bad  packing  and 
exposure  in  transportation.  It  requires  considerable  skill  and  care  to  pack  well.  Very 
few  of  the  European  nurserymen  can  pack  for  America,  as  importers  well  know :  and 
on  this  account  we  are  always  compelled  to  purchase  at  higher  prices  than  we  might 
do,  in  order  to  secure  good  packing ;  for  if  we  were  to  get  trees  for  nothing,  they 
would  be  a  hard  bargain  unless  well  packed.  Good  packing  is  equally  essential  in 
transporting  trees  from  one  part  of  our  own  country  to  the  other,  because  we  have 
great  delays.  We  can  get  a  package  almost  as  soon  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  as 
we  can  from  New  York  to  Rochester ;  so  that  parcels  of  trees  should  be  always  fitted 
up  to  go  safely  twice  the  distance  intended,  or  twice  the  time  that  ought  to  carry 
them  to  their  destination.  What  signifies  fifty  cents  or  a  dollar  per  hundred,  in  the 
cost  of  securing  trees  for  carriage,  compared  with  running  the  risk  of  losing  them  or 
having  them  so  damaged  that  they  will  not  recover  for  years.  Every  man  who  orcUrs 
trees  should  say  emphatically,  "  Pack  my  trees  in  the  best  manner ;"  and  nurserymen 
should  be  held  responsible  for  this,  as  much,  at  least,  as  for  the  quality  of  the  trees. 
Having  now  briefly  called  attention  to  what  we  consider  a  prevailing  defect  in  the 
growth  of  young  trees,  that  unfits  them  for  safe  and  successful  removal,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  care  in  packing  for  transportation,  we  shall  hereafter  take  occasion  to  say  some- 
thing on  planting  and  subsequent  management. 


THE    BEURRE    GIFFARD    PEAR.* 

This  and  the  Doyenne  cPEte,  figured  in  the  November  number  of  our  last  volume, 
are  both  of  comparatively  recent  introduction  from  France,  and  prove  to  be  two  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  excellent  of  all  our  summer  Pears.  We  have  fruited  the  Beurre 
Giffard\  several  years,  and  have  found  it  uniformly  fine,  both  in  appearance  and 
quality.  It  was  before  the  Pomological  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  in  1852,  and 
discussed  as  follows : 

"Mr.  Saul,  of  New  York.  I  move  that  the  Beurre  Oiffard  be  put  on  the  list  of  PetPJ 
that  promise  well.  This  year  I  have  had  very  good  specimens.  I  consider  it  one  of  great 
excellence.    It  is  an  abundant  bearer,  and  will  be  a  great  addition  to  our  early  Pears. 

"  Mr.  NoBTON,  of  New  York.  I  have  seen  a  specimen  in  Western  New  York,  and  I 
believe  it  is  a  good  Pear. 

"  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder.  The  chair  will  state  that  it  is  a  New  Pear  from  France.  I  have 
fruited  it  for  two  years.  It  is  of  good  size,  and  acute-pyriform  in  shape ;  and  my  impres- 
sion is,  that  if  picked  before  ripe,  it  will  be  a  valuable  Pear.  It  is  rather  a  poor  grower, 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  on  the  Quince. 

"Mr.  Baxter,  of  Pennsylvania.  I  have  found  it  an  excellent  Pear;  and  for  an  early 
Pear,  there  is  no  better,  as  regards  its  beauty  and  growth. 
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'*  Dr.  EsHLSMAN,  of  Pennsylyania.  I  have  found  it  a  most  excellent  Pear.  It  has  fruited 
in  our  county,  and  has  proved  with  ns  decidedly  the  best  early  Pear  we  have. 

"  Mr.  Cabot,  of  Massachusetts.  I  liave  fruited  it  two  years  on  the  Quince,  and  I  coincide 
entirely  with  the  preceding  remarks. 

"  The  vote  being  ta]^en,  it  was  decided  unanimously  that  the  Beurre  Giffard  be  placed 
on  the  list  of  Pears  that  promise  well." 

Thus  we  find  it  succeeding  well  at  widely  distant  localities  in  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Pennsylvania ;  and  we  have  been  informed,  by  priave  letters,  of  its  success 
in  various  other  States.  Hon.  Jameb  Mathews,  of  Coshocton,  Ohio,  considers  it  one 
of  the  best  summer  Pears  he  has  yet  tested.  It  is  not  unsafe,  therefore,  to  recommend 
it  to  every  one  making  up  a  collection  of  choice  Pears. 

Fruit — medium  size,  occasionally  large;  we  have  measured  some  specimens,  grown 

on  Quince  stock,  that  were  three 
inches  long  and  two  and  three-eights 
wide;  acute-pyriform.  Stalk — usu- 
ally about  an  inch  long,  sometimes 
one  and  a  half  inches,  pretty  stout, 
and  inserted  without  any  depression, 
except  in  rare  cases.  Calyx — closed, 
segments  long  and  stiff,  in  a  narrow 
basin.  Skin — greenish  yellow  in 
the  shade,  sprinkled  with  carmine 
dots;  sunny  side  red,  varying  from 
light  to  dark,  and  mottled  with  dark 
spots  and  stripes.  Flesh — white, 
tender,  and  juicy,  with  a  sprightly, 
vinous  flavor,  and  somewhat  of  a 
spicy  perfume.  It  is  greatly  im- 
proved, as  all  summer  Pears  are,  by 
being  gathered  before  ripe.  The 
best  we  have  had  were  ten  days  in 
the  house  before  eaten — from  the 
1st  to  the  10th  of  August 

The  tree  is  remarkably  distinct  in 
its    growth,   wood,    and    foliage, — 
readily  distinguished  from  all  others. 
The  young  shoots  are  long  and  slen- 
BEURRK  «iFFARa  dcr ;  the  bark  is  reddish-brown ;  the 

Two  oatUnet,  showing  UieTariaUon  in  atee  and  fonn.  ^^^^    g^^^j^    ^j^j^    ^^^y    j^^^    ^^^ 

slender  leaf-stalks,  and  large  stipules.  It  succeeds  well,  both  on  Pear  and  Quince 
stocks,  but  must  be  classed  among  the  moderate  growers ;  a  Beurrt  Diel,  a  Ducheise 
cPAngouleme^  or  a  Viixir  of  WinkJUldy  of  the  same  age,  on  the  same  soil,  would  be 
nearly  twice  as  large :  yet  it  is  not  a  bad  grower,  and  it  bears  young  and  abundantlj. 
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REPTON'S    LANDSCAPE    GARDENING    AND    ARCHITECTURE. 

One  of  the  latest  labors  of  the  lamented  Loudon,  was  to  collect  an«i  edit,  in  one 
volume,  the  works  of  Repton.  This  was  one  of  the  first  of  five  volumes  which  he 
intended  to  be  a  complete  Encyclopedia  of  Landscape  Gardening;  anothi'r  was  to 
embrace  Italian,  French,  and  Dutch  schools,  which  represent  the  Geometric  style; 
another  was  to  treat  of  the  **  Modem,  or  Landscape  style,"  as  introduced  by  Kent, 
and  illustrated  in  the  writings  of  Shenstone,  Whateley,  and  Mason  ;  another  the 
Picturesque  school,  as  represented  in  the  writings  of  Gilpin  and  Price  ;  and  the  fifth 
the  "  Gardenesque,"  which  was  Loudon's  own  style,  or  so  named  by  him.  Loudon 
regarded  Rbpton's  school  "  as  combining  all  that  was  excellent  in  former  schools,  and 
in  fact  as  consisting  of  the  union  of  an  artistical  knowledge  of  the  subject  with  good 
taste  and  good  sense."  Repton  labored  in  the  same  direction  as  did  Downing,  to 
unite  and  harmonize  country  houses  with  the  surrounding  scenery.  His  works  are 
filled  with  instruction,  and  should  be  carefully  studied  by  all  who  wish  to  acquire 
information  or  cultivate  their  taste  on  these  subjects.  We  copy  the  following  chapter, 
with  its  illustrations,  giving  some  account  of  English  cottage  residences  three  hundred 
years  ago.  Some  of  the  most  elegant  cottages  erected  in  this  country,  within  the 
past  ten  or  twelve  years,  are  ia  this  old  English  style,  though  variously  modified, 
according  to  tastes  and  circumstances,  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  present  state  of  society. 

"On  Dates  of  Buildings. — A  cottage,  or  keeper's  house,  was  deemed  necessary  at 
Apsley  Wood,  about  three  miles  from  Woburn  Abbey.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  (to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  numerous  opportunities  of  displaying  his  good  taste)  one  day  observed, 


Fig.  1.      KNQLISH  OOTTAOK  BUILT  OF  TIlfDEB. 

Preralent  from  fhe  reign  of  Ueniy  VI  to  Ileiiiy  Till,  and  erected  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  at  Apsley  Wood,  near 

Wobom  Abbey,  in  ISIO  and  ISll. 

that  out  of  the  numerous  cottages  called  Gothic,  which  everywhere  presented  themselves 
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ments  now  remain.  Adjoining  this  building,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  assimilate  a 
garden  to  the  same  character,  and  the  annexed  plates  (figs.  1  and  2)  will  furnish  an  exam- 
ple of  both. 


Fig.  2.   GENERAL  PLAN  OF  THE  GARDEN, 

appended  to  the  ttmber  cottage  oC  the  ilAcenth  ccntuiy,  erected  at  Apsley  Wood,  on  the  roadddo  from  Newport 

Pagnel  to  Wobum. 

"  A  communication  of  some  curious  specimens  of  timber  houses  was  made  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  in  1810,  which  was  ordered  to  be  engrared  and  printed  for  the  Archaologift. 
But  this  building  does  more  than  any  drawing  to  exemplify  many  of  the  parts  which  have 
been  thus  rescued  from  the  effects  of  time. 

"To  admirers  of  genuine  Gothic  forms,  the  following  note  may  prove  acceptable,  as 
showing  the  authorities  for  all  the  details  of  this  cottage  (fig.  1).* 

"  The  hints  for  this  garden  (fig.  2)  have  been  suggested  by  various  paintings  and  engrav- 
ings of  the  date  of  Kmg  Henry  VIII  and  Elizabeth ;  and  even  the  selection  of  flowers  has 
been  taken  from  those  represented  in  tlie  nosegays  of  old  portraits  of  the  same  period,  pre- 

**•  XoU  by  J.  A.  R.  Thla  cottago  acrres  as  a  specimen  of  the  timber  houses  which  prevailed  in  England  from 
about  the  rear  1450  to  1&&0 ;  Uiat  is,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  YI  to  Uiat  of  Uenry  YIIL  As  few  buildings  of  Uiis 
dato  remain  entire,  and  every  year  reduces  their  number,  the  general  plan  of  this  cottage  is  not  copied  from  any 
individual  specimen,  but  the  parts  are  taken  from  the  most  perfect  fragments  of  the  kind,  some  of  which  have  since 
been  destroyed.  The  hint  of  the  lower  story,  being  of  stone,  is  taken  from  a  building  near  Eltham  Palace,  except 
that  the  windows  are  here  executed  in  oak  instead  of  stone.  In  some  buildings,  both  of  brick  and  of  stone,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  oak  windows  used,  as  at  Wolterton  Manor  House,  East  Barsham,  Norfolk,  and  at  Carhow  Prlorp 
near  Norwich.  Stone  and  brick  corbels,  supporting  beams,  may  be  found  at  Lynn  Regis  and  at  Ely.  The  brick- 
noggin  between  the  timbeis  is  copied  from  a  timber  house  in  Lynn  Regis,  built  by  Walter  Conys,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  YI  or  Edward  lY.  The  hint  of  the  upright  timbers  being  ornamented  with  small  arches  (over  the  center 
buUdhigX  ^^  taken  fit>m  a  timber  house  near  Kelvedon,  Essex,  which  has  since  been  destroyed.  The  gable-board 
is  copied  from  a  house  at  SL  Edmondsbury,  and  is  not  uncommon.  The  form  of  the  pinnacles  (of  which  few  speci- 
mens now  remain,  being  the  parts  moat  exposed  to  the  weather,)  is  taken  from  some  in  brick,  or  stone:  the  only  one 
I  have  ever  found  carved  in  oak  is  at  Shrewsbury.  The  square  flag  is  copied  from  one  at  llomchurch,  Essex.  The 
prqjecting  bow  is  taken  from  a  window  in  Norwich,  but  the  tracery  of  it  Is  not  uncommon ;  a  specimen  in  oak  is  stil 
to  be  found  at  Knowle,  in  Kent  The  tracery  of  the  lower  window  is  taken  from  a  timber  house  in  Coventry;  but 
this,  also,  Is  not  uncommon.  The  windows  are  all  taken  from  an  earlier  dato  than  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII ;  that  ta,  before  they  were  divided  by  cros&-bar^  which  did  not  prevail  in  wood  till  the  reign  of  Edward  YI, 
EllzabeUi,  and  Uio  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  oentury.    The  design  of  the  porch  is  a  hint  from  various  i 
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served  in  the  picture  gallery  of  Wobam.*  This  attention  to  strict  congruity  may  appear 
trifling  to  such  as  have  never  considered,  that  good  taste  delights  in  the  harmony  of  the 
minutest  parts  of  the  whole;  and  this  cottage,  however  small,  compared  with  modern 
mansions,  is  a  tolerably  fair  specimen  of  the  style  and  size  of  private  houses  three  hundred 
years  ago ;  for,  although  the  castles  and  collegiate  buildings  were  large,  some  of  the  dwel- 
ling-houses of  respectable  persons  did  not  much  exceed  this  cottage  in  dimensions  or  com- 
fort, when  one  living-room  was  often  deemed  sufficient  for  all  the  family. 

^*  Tlie  change  in  customs,  during  three  or  four  centuries,  makes  it  very  difficult  to  build 
such  dwelling-houses  as  shall  contain  all  the  conveniences  which  modern  life  requires  and 
at  the  same  time  preserve  the  ancient  forms  we  admire  as  picturesque :  yet,  the  prevailing 
taste  for  the  Gothic  style  must  often  be  complied  with ;  and,  after  all,  there  is  not  more 
absurdity  in  making  a  house  look  like  a  castle,  or  convent,  than  like  the  i)ortico  of  a 
Grecian  temple,  applied  to  a  8<|nare  mas?,  which  Mr.  Pbioe  has  not  unaptly  compared  to  a 
clamp  of  brick?  :  and  so  great  is  the  difference  of  opinion  betwixt  the  admirers  of  Grecian 
and  those  of  Gothic  architecture,  that  an  artist  must  adopt  either,  according  to  the  wishes 
of  the  individual  by  whom  he  is  consulted  ;  happy  if  he  can  avoid  the  mixture  of  both  in 
the  same  building ;  since  there  are  few  who  possess  sufficient  taste  to  distinguish  what  is 
perfectly  correct,  and  what  is  spurious  in  the  two  different  styles ;  while  those  who  have 
most  power  to  indulge  their  taste,  have  generally  had  least  leisure  to  study  such  minutiso. 
To  this  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  the  decline  of  good  taste  in  a  country  with  the  increase 
of  its  wealth  from  commercial  speculation. 

"By  the  recent  works  of  professed  antiiiuaries,  a  spirit  of  inquiry  has  been  excited 
respecting  the  dates  of  every  specimen  that  remains  of  ancient  beauty  or  grandeur ;  and 
the  strictest  attention  to  their  dates  may  be  highly  proper,  in  repairs  or  additions  to  old 
houses;  but,  in  erecting  new  building:*,  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  modem 
comfort  ought  to  be  greatly  sacrificed  to  external  correctness  in  detail ;  and  whether  a  style 
may  not  be  tolerated  which  gives  the  most  commodious  interi<yr^  and  only  adopts  the  gen- 
eral outline  and  the  picturesque  effect  of  old  Gothic  buildings. 

"  Among  the  works  professedly  written  on  architecture,  there  is  none  more  effective  and 
useful  than  that  by  Sir  William  CnAMBEBS ;  and  it  were  much  to  be  wished  that  a  similar 
work  on  the  Gothic  style  could  be  referred  to ;  but  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  for  artists 
to  study  the  remains  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  those  countries,  whence  they  generally  bring 
back  the  greatest  contempt  for  the  style  they  call  Gothic.  The  late  much-lamented  James 
Wyatt  was  the  only  architect  with  whom  I  was  ac^iuainted  who  had  studied  on  the  Con- 
tinent, yet  preferred  the  Gothic  forms  to  the  Grecian.  As  the  reason  for  this  preference, 
he  told  me,  about  twenty  years  ago,  that  he  conceived  the  climate  of  England  required  the 
weather  moldings,  or  labels,  over  doors  and  windows  of  the  Gothic  character,  rather  than 
the  bolder  projections  of  the  Grecian  cornices,  which  he  often  found  it  necessary  to  make 
more  flat  than  the  models  from  which  they  were  taken,  lest  the  materials  should  not  bear 

of  open  porches,  and  particularly  the  clolntors  of  old  alms-housen,  or  short  ^Ilcriee  leading  to  dwellinfc-bousea,  as  at 
Clapton,  near  Lea  Bridge  (ftlnce  destro}«<l),  ^c.  The  design  for  the  door  of  the  cottage  is  taken  from  one  remaining 
at  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk.  The  chimneys  are  copied  from  those  at  Woltorton  Manor  House,  at  Barshani,  Norfitlk,  pub- 
lished in  the  fourth  voiume  of  the  Vetiistn  Monumenta.  The  ornaraonts  paIiito<l  on  the  jhwIs  and  rails  are  taken 
fipom  the  picture  of  King  Henry  VIII  and  family,  now  in  the  potmossion  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

"♦The  plan  of  this  garden,  as  given  in  Fokbes'  Ifortit*  Wobum^^iff^  plate  XV,  differs  fW>ra  that  here  given, 
though  not  materially.  Mr.  Forbrb  has  given  an  extract  from  the  B^f  B(H>k  of  Wobum  Abbey,  by  which  it  sppfars 
that  Mr.  Kepton  recommended  the  following  flowers,  as  still  to  be  found  in  very  old  garden^  viz., '  liosemary.  Col- 
umbine, Double-Crowfoot,  Clove-Pink,  Marigold.  Double-Daisy,  Monksliood,  Southernwood,  Pansies,  White  Rosci 
Yellow  Lilies,  Turk*s-cap,'  it.c.—£loH.  Wob.,  p.  29«.    J.  C.  L. 
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the  change  of  weather  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  this  country :  and  this  accounts  for 
the  occasional  want  of  boldness  imputed  to  him  in  his  Grecian  designs.  In  his  Gothic 
buildings,  to  unite  modern  comfort  with  antiquated  forms,  he  introduced  a  style  which  is 
neither  Grecian  nor  Gothic,  but  which  is  now  become  so  preralent  that  it  may  be  consid 
ered  as  a  distinct  species,  and  must  be  called  Modem  Gothic.  The  details  are  often  cor- 
rectly Gothic,  but  the  outline  is  Grecian,  being  just  the  reverse  of  the  houses  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James,  in  which  the  details  are  often  Grecian,  while  the  gen- 
eral outline  is  Grothic.    In  the  buildings  of  that  date,  we  observe  towers  rising  boldly  above 

the  roof,  and  long  howe^"  windows  breaking 
boldly  from  the  surface;  but  in  Modern 
Gothic  all  is  flat,  and  the  small  octagon  tur- 
rets, which  mark  the  corners,  are  neither 
large  enough  to  contain  a  screw  staircase, 
nor  small  enough  for  chimnies;  yet  this 
style  has  its  admirers,  and  therefore  I  have 
inserted  a  specimen,  although  I  conceive  it 
to  be  in  bad  taste,  and  have  placed  it  be- 
twixt the  Grecian  and  Gothic,  not  knowing 
to  which  it  more  properly  belongs.  If  a 
door,  or  window,  or  even  a  battlement,  or 
turret,  of  the  true  Gothic  form,  be  partially 
discovered,  mixed  with  foliage,  it  stamps  on 
the  scene  the  character  of  picturesqueness, 
of  which  the  accompanying  vignette  (fig.  3) 
Fig.  8.    GOTHio  wiNDow-KXTERioE.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  cxamplc ;  and  thus  the 

smallest  fragment  of  genuine  Gothic  often  reconciles  to  the  painter  its  admission  into  the 
landscape ;  even  although  the  great  mass  of  the  building  may  oflfend  the  eye  of  the  anti- 
quary, or  man  of  correct  taste,  by  its  occasional  departure  from  the  true  Gothic  style." 


I 


PRUNING    AND    MANAGEMENT    OF    THE    PEACH    TREE.* 
SucnoN  IV. — TmBOBKTiCAL  Explanation  of  the  various  Operations  of  Phunino. 

59.  The  tree  being  planted  as  before  directed,  the  next  care  is  to  regulate  it  every 
year  by  pruning,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  produce  shoots  proper  for  training,  according  to 
the  intended  form.  But  before  entering  into  the  details  of  the  operations  that  a  tree 
requires,  from  the  time  of  being  planted  to  that  of  its  death,  it  is  highly  necessary  to 
explain  the  general  principles,  the  application  of  which  frequently  occurs,  and  which, 
once  explained,  will  not  require  to  be  repeated  when  I  detail  the  successive  manual 
operations.     We  shall  commence  by  describing  the  instruments  that  are  used. 

I.  Necessary  Implements  and  Tools, 

60.  The  tools  or  implements  necessary  for  pruning  fruit-trees  are  the  sccateuVy  the 
pruning-knife,  and  the  saw. 
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I  need  not  describe  these  instruments,  which  are  sufficiently  known ;  I  will  only 
comment  on  the  secateur.  This  instrument  is  now  used  by  nearly  all  the  growers  at 
Montreuil.  It  can  be  used  more  expeditiously  than  the  knife,  and  is  perfectly  fitted 
for  all  amputations  necessary  for  small  branches.  Still,  when  some  of  the  stronger 
branches  require  to  be  cut  back  closely  to  their  origin  on  the  main  branch,  the  pruning 
knife  is  employed  in  order  to  make  the  amputation  as  near  as  possible  to  that  branch, 
and  also  to  make  a  very  clean  cut.  Again,  the  pruning-knife  is  made  use  of  for 
heading  back  young  trees  when  planted,  and  for  pruning  the  ends  of  the  wood- 
branches.  In  fact,  when  the  branch  is  too  strong,  the  pressure  which  the  secateur 
occasions  in  cutting  it  across  oilen  produces  gum  or  canker,  which  may  cause  the  loss 
of  the  branch.  This  objection  to  the  secateur  exists  even  in  the  case  of  small  branches, 
above  all,  when  badly  adjusted ;  but  when  this  instrument  is  well  made,  nothing 
injurious  results  from  its  use,  only  the  wound  is  slower  in  healing.  The  first  trials  of 
the  secateur  at  Montreuil  were  not  favorable  to  it,  because  the  instruments  we  then 
had  were  far  from  being  perfect.  Their  use,  in  fact,  was  on  the  point  of  being  aban- 
doned, when  M.  Lemaionak,  locksmith  at  Montreuil,  applied  himself  to  make  some 
of  great  superionty  ;  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance  that  the  almost  universal  use  of 
the  secateur  in  our  country  is  due.  Messrs.  Arnheiter  and  Bernard,  working  lock- 
smiths at  Paris,  also  make  very  good  ones.* 

61.  AVhen  a  large  branch  is  to  be  cut  ofl?",  a  hand-saw  with  a  narrow  and  very  long 
blade  is  made  use  of.  But  as  the  teeth  of  the  saw  tear  the  bark  and  wood,  the  cut 
must  be  immediately  smoothed  with  the  pruning-knife,  and  then  immediately  covered 
with  grafting-wax,  or  with  grafting-clay.  These  precautions  are  essential  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  tree.  Whatever  instrument  bo  used  for  pruning,  it  must  be  very  sharp, 
so  that  the  cut  may  be  smooth  and  clean.  The  cut  should  be  a  little  oblique,  the 
knife  being  inserted  at  the  side  of  the  shoot  or  branch  opposite  the  bud,  and  slanting 
through,  so  that  the  point  of  the  slant  may  be  one-twelflh  to  one-sixth  of  an  inch 
above  the  point  of  the  bud,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  branch  and  the  season  of 
pruning.     The  greatest  length  should  be  given  in  winter. 

II.  0/  Pruning,  properly  so  called. 

02.  The  name  of  winter-pruning  is  given  to  the  principal  pruning,  because  it  is 
generally  performed  at  that  season.  As  for  us  cultivators,  who  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  trees  to  manage,  we  have  no  fixed  time  of  pruning.  I  have  occasionally 
pruned  some  of  my  trees  in  December,  with  the  same  result  as  those  that  were 
pruned  later.  It  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  it  can  be  done  from  January 
till  April:  but  I  recommend  it  to  be  done  soon  rather  than  too  late;  for  when 
vegetation  is  active,  pruning  causes  a  more  sensible  reaction  on  the  trees.  There 
are,  however,  cases  where  late  pruning  may  be  of  use.  When  a  tree  not  yet  grow- 
ing is  pruned,  it  loses  no  sap ;  for  on  the  latter  beginning  to  circulate,  it  flows 
to  the  buds,  which,  by  expanding,  afford  it  an  outlet ;  at  the  same  time  the  cuts 
are  so  far  dried  up  as  to  offer  a  sufficient  resistance  to  the  escape  of  the  sap.    If,  on    Js 
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the  contrary,  we  prune  when  the  sap  is  actively  circulating  in  the  tops  of  the  shoots, 
their  pores,  opened  by  the  cuts,  allow  a  portion  of  it  to  evaporate.  AVhence  the  con- 
clusion, that  it  is  proper  to  prune  old  trees  when  the  sap  is  down,  because  they  have 
none  to  spare ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  prove  beneficial  to  prune  young  or 
very  vigorous  trees  after  the  sap  has  risen.  The  loss  of  a  part  of  this  fluid  can  not  be 
disadvantageous  to  them  ;  for,  by  moderating  their  vigor,  it  insures  the  production  of 
fruit.  We  must  not  forget  that  fructification  weakens  the  trees.  One  of  the  objects 
of  pruning  is  to  diminish  the  superabundant  strength  of  a  tree ;  and  when  once  it  has 
put  it  in  a  state  for  fruit-bearing,  pruning  maintains  a  due  balance  between  the  pro- 
duction of  wood,  and  that  of  fruit,  so  as  to  economise  the  strength  of  the  tree,  and 
insure  its  prolonged  existence.  Since  I  have  been  a  cultivator,  I  have  had  numerous 
opportunities  of  convincing  myself,  by  experience,  of  the  correctness  of  this  observation. 

63.  To  render  the  operations  of  pruning  more  intelligible,  I  shall  consider  it  in  two 
points  of  view :  1st,  the  pruning  ot  w^ood-branches ;  2d,  the  pruning  of  fruit-branches. 

64.  1st,  Pruning  of  the  Wood-branches,  Its  principle  is  a  consequence  of  their 
natural  organization.  I  have  explained  (19 — 26)  what  is  a  shoot,  and  what  is  a 
branch.  The  first,  which  ultimately  becomes  the  second,  is  furnished  throughout  its 
length  with  wood-buds,  or  with  shoots  of  large  or  small  size ;  and  is  always,  itself, 
terminated  with  a  bud  which  is  designated  by  the  name  of  terminal  hud^  or  eye^  or 
growing-point.  The  sap,  which  tends  to  rise  in  all  trees  with  great  force,  but  more 
especially  in  the  Peach,  gives  a  greater  development  to  the  terminal  bud  than  to  the 
others,  which  become  gradually  weaker  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  the  top 
of  the  shoot,  and  as  they  come  nearer  to  their  origin  at  the  place  of  the  last  pruning. 
The  result  of  this  constant  natural  tendency  is,  that  we  can  direct  the  sap  to  whatever 
lateral  bud  we  please  on  that  shoot,  by  cutting  the  latter  at  a  very  short  distance 
above,  to  make  a  new  terminal  bud,  or  eye,  which  takes  the  name  of  oeil  terminal 
combing,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  natural  terminal  eye,  and  because  the  effects  of 
pruning  are  combined  in  its  development.  It  is  a  bud,  or  eye,  rendered  terminal  by 
pruning. 

65.  Thus  the  shortening  of  branches  has  not  the  eflect  of  stopping  their  growth, 
but  that  of  giving  a  great  vigor  to  the  eye  above  which  the  cut  is  made ;  and  to  the 
lower  buds  a  strength  which  varies  according  to  their  distance  from  the  bud  to  which 
the  shoot  was  cut  back.  This  bud,  in  growing,  forms  a  shoot  which  constitutes  a  new 
prolongation,  terminated  by  a  growing-point ;  and  is  furnished,  in  turn,  with  lateral 
wood-buds. 

We  now  perfectly  understand  that,  as  we  can  make  any  lateral  bud  a  terminal  one, 
by  pruning  above  and  near  it,  we  can  choose  it  according  to  our  requirements  and 
the  end  we  have  in  view. 

QQ,  This  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  pruning  the  wood -branches.  They  should 
be  pruned  long  or  short,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  tree.  In  those  that  are  vig- 
orous it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  branches  make  shoots  of  from  four  and  a  half  to  six 
and  a  half  feet  long  in  one  season,  and  sometimes  even  of  greater  length.  In  such 
es  it  is  well  not  to  prune  them  short,  because,  by  leaving  them  at  considerable 
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length,  there  is  space  for  several  shoots  likely  to  be  produced  of  medium  strength  for 
furnishing  the  branch.  This  is  a  better  mode  of  subduing  the  imi>etuous  growth  of 
young  trees,  than  that  of  delaying  the  pruning  till  such  time  as  the  wood  and  flower- 
buds  commence  to  open,  and  thus  cause  a  loss  of  sap  as  mentioned  (62).  Moreover, 
I  have  only  spoken  of  late  pruning  in  order  to  meet  a  case  where,  from  some  cause, 
the  operation  could  not  be  performed  at  its  proper  time ;  and  it  should  be  understood 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  the  youngest  and  strongest  trees  that  sufler  the 
least  from  such  delay. 

67.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  short  Druning  is  adopted,  it  will  produce  strong  young 
shoots,  often  too  near  each  other,  the  vigor  of  which  can  neither  be  repressed  by  pinch- 
ing, nor  by  any  other  operation.  There  would  be  no  resource  left  but  to  cut  them 
out  at  the  following  pruning.  This  increases  the  number  of  wounds,  weakens  the 
tree,  and  prevents  it  from  assuming  a  regular  form,  with  branches  tapering  uniformly 
from  their  bases  to  their  extremities. 

68.  Therefore,  short  pruning  must  not  be  adopted,  except  on  the  wood-branches  of 
feeble  trees.  It  is  advisable  in  this  case,  because  it  would  be  improper  to  give  them 
a  greater  length  of  wood  than  they  can  nourish;  and  because  it  is  desirable  that 
branches  should  have  a  thickness  in  proportion  to  their  length.  In  cases  like  these, 
short  pruning  concentrates  the  sap,  and  the  branch  thus  pruned  becomes  thicker. 
When  ultimately  such  a  tree  takes  a  more  active  growth,  the  shoots,  when  pruned, 
must  accordingly  be  left  at  greater  length. 

69.  The  Peach  tree,  trained  in  the  square  form,  is  first  set  off  with  two  main 
branches  {branches  mhes)\  and,  in  order  that  its  form  may  be  complete,  each  of 
these  must  be  furnished,  on  its  under  side,  with  three  secondary  branches^  which  are 
called  lower ;  and  on  its  upper  side  with  three  secondary  branches^  called  vpper. 

TO.  In  gentlemen's  gardens,  where  the  walls  are  higher  than  ours,  four  lower  and 
four  upper  secondary  branches  may  be  established  on  each  of  the  main  branches ;  but 
as  they  are  formed  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  three,  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
describing  the  operation  according  to  the  method  I  pursue  with  my  own  wall-trees. 

71.  The  operation  that  forms  the  lower  secondary  branches,  which  should  always 
be  permitted  to  grow  before  the  upper  ones,  is  based  upon  the  above-mentioned  prin- 
ciple (64) ;  that  pruning  to  a  wood-bud  favors  its  development,  and  that  of  the  eyes 
that  are  beneath  it,  in  proportion  to  their  proximity.  Therefore,  the  wood-bud,  which 
is  immediately  below  the  terminal  one,  is  that  which  takes  the  next  greatest  growth. 
This  being  the  case,  when  we  want  to  form  a  lower  secondary  branch,  we  prune  the 
leading  shoot  of  the  main  branch  (a,  fig.  7)  to  an  eve  on  the  upper  side  or  in  front  of 
the  shoot,  the  next  lower  bud  being  on  the  under  side.  The  first  is  intended  to  pro- 
long the  main  branch,  the  second  to  form  a  lower  secondary. 

72.  For  the  formation  of  a  lower  secondary  branch,  we  can  also  make  use  of  a  shoot 
or  of  a  summer  lateral,  if  they  spring  from  immediately  below  the  bud  to  which  the 
main  branch  has  been  pruned.  The  shoot  or  summer  lateral  is  either  left  entire,  or 
pruned  back  to  the  first  wood-bud;  and  it  is  trained  in  the  direction  which  it  ought 
to  take.     It  is  sometimes  useful  to  facilitate  its  development  by  one  or  more  longi- 
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tu'dinal  incisions  on  the  main  branch  immediately  above  it,  and  extending  to  the  base 
of  the  shoot. 

73.  In  pruning  the  lower  secondary  branches,  it  is  best  to  cut  to  an  eye  situated  on 
the  under  side  of  the  branch.  In  cutting  to  an  eye  on  the  under  side,  the  shoot  from 
it  has  a  natural  tendency  to  take  the  direction  we  desire.  The  same  holds  good  in 
pruning  the  main  branches,  after  the  formation  of  the  three  lower  secondary  branches ; 
but  previously  it  would  not,  owing  to  the  alternate  position  of  the  buds.  For  the  pro- 
longation of  the  main  branches,  we  should  generally  cut  to  an  eye  so  situated  as  that 
the  one  immediately  below  it  may  be  on  the  under  side  for  the  development  of  a 
lower  secondary  branch.  The  eye  to  which  a  main  branch  ought  to  be  shortened 
must  not,  however,  be  chosen  in  all  cases  in  this  manner.  Under  some  circumstances 
it  may  be  preferably  shortened  to  a  bud  placed  on  any  side,  provided  it  be  at  the 
proper  height,  and  the  position  of  the  shoot  is  afterwards  regulated  by  nailing. 
When  a  branch  is  stronger  than  its  fellow,  its  pruning  must  be  so  managed  as  to 
check  it ;  while  the  weakly  branch  must  be  pruned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote 
its  growth  :  and  thus  equality  will  be  ultimately  restored.  With  this  aim,  I  cut  back 
the  stronger  to  a  triple  wood-bud  (13),  and  destroy  the  middle  one,  which  is  always 
the  strongest,  with  the  point  of  the  pruning-knife.  As  soon  as  the  remaining  two  are 
grown  up,  I  preserve  the  one  that  appears  the  best  fitted  for  the  object  in  view,  and  the 
other  is  cut  off.  Lastly,  when  there  is  a  strongly-marked  inequality,  the  weaker  branch 
may  be  cut  back  to  a  vigorous  shoot  which  may  be  made  the  leader ;  and  in  training, 
this  must  be  allowed  to  grow  as  freely  as  is  consistent  with  the  regularity  of  the  tree. 

74.  With  regard  to  the  upper  secondary  branches,  they  are  formed,  when  it  is  time 
to  do  so,  from  a  fruit-branch  suitably  placed,  of  the  thickness  of  a  quill  throughout  its 
length,  of  moderate  vigor,  and  which  has  been  several  times  pruned  back.  To  accom- 
plish this,  the  successional  bearing-shoot  is  cut  out  close  to  its  base,  and  the  branch 
that  has  borne  fruit  the  year  before  is  pruned  to  a  wood-eye  for  a  leading  shoot.  The 
formation  of  upper  secondary  branches  must  be  w^atched  progressively,  in  order  that 
their  base  may  be  always  well  furnished  with  branches  that  shall  not  be  over- vigorous 
for  fruiting.  This  requires  much  care,  and  pinching  and  disbudding  must  be  resorted 
to,  in  order  to  check  the  tendency  of  the  sap  to  rise  most  abundantly  through  vertical 
channels.  They  are  also  pruned  to  a  triple  bud  for  a  leader ;  and  frequently,  when 
they  still  prove  too  vigorous,  they  are  cut  back  to  a  well-placed  lateral,  the  latter  being 
shortened  to  a  suitable  wood-bud. 

75.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  now  evident  that  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in 
pruning  wood-branches ;  and  any  one  can  insure  success  when  the  operations  neces- 
sary to  be  performed  on  them,  from  the  time  the  tree  is  planted  till  that  of  its  com- 
plete formation,  shall  have  been  detailed. 

76.  2d,  Pruning  the  Fruit-branches,  In  a  Peach  tree,  trained  according  to  the 
square  mode,  if  we  except  the  two  main  branches  and  the  twelve  secondary  branches 
that  compose  the  skeleton,  all  the  others  may  be  considered  as  shoots  and  fruit-branches 
of  a  mixed  nature ;  for  the  greater  number  of  them  bear  both  leaves  and  fruit. 

77.  The  way  of  obtaining  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  fruit  from  a  tree,  without 
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exhausting  it,  consists,  then,  in  the  art  of  keeping  the  whole  extent  of  all  the  leading 
branches  well  furnished  with  shoots  capable  of  producing  fruit,  a  property  which  they 
lose  when  more  than  one  year  old.  We  must  therefore  know  how  to  procure  a  suc- 
cession of  these  by  suppressing  those  branches  that  have  borne  fruit,  and  which,  after 
that,  are  merely  wood- branches.  This  is  done  by  properly  pruning  the  fruit-shoots, 
and  by  promoting  the  growth  of  others  to  succeed  those  that  have  borne  fruit. 

78.  On  the  fruit-branches  there  are  eyes  which  may  be  single,  double,  triple,  quad- 
ruple, or  even  more  numerous  (  9 — 14  ).  Hence  there  are  four  sorts  of  fruit-brancAes. 
The  first,  which  has  single  eyes,  usually  a  flower-bud,  is  long  and  slender,  and  is 
terminated  by  a  pushing-eye  or  growing-point  It  is  shown  in  fig.  1.  The  terminal 
pushing-bud  is  seen  at  a;  all  the  buds,  6,  are  single  and  flower-buds.  Sometimes  it 
has  also  at  its  base  another  wood-bud,  a  ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  shoot  is  con- 
sidered well  constituted.  These  wood  buds  are  found  more  especially  on  the  under 
side,  and  at  the  base  of  wood-branches,  particularly  in  aspects  not  much  exposed  to 
the  sun. 

79.  The  second  (fig,  2)  has  double  eyes,  c;  the  one,  a,  a  wood-bud ;  the  other  a 
flower-bud. 

80.  The  third  (jRg.  3)  has  triple  eyes,  d;  two  of  them  flower-buds,  and  a  wood-bud, 
a,  between  them. 

81.  The  fourth,  the  length  of  which  varies  from  an  inch  and  a  quarter  to  about 
three  inches,  forms  a  little  spur,  which  in  growing  displays  a  small  cluster  or  boquet, 
composed  of  four  flower-buds,  and  sometimes  more  (fig.  4,  5,  (/),  in  the  midst  of  which 
is  a  pushing-eye,  a.  This  kind  is  a  fruit-branch  properly  so-called,  for  it  produces 
with  greater  certainty  the  finest  fruits.  It  is  only  found  on  well-established  trees,  and 
generally  on  the  old  wood.  It  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  wood-bud  being  prevented 
by  the  scarcity  of  sap  from  becoming  a  shoot.  A  deficiency  in  the  flow  of  sap  con- 
verts nearly  all  the  wood-buds  into  flower-buds.  (See  fig.  5.)  We  call  it  cochonnet 
at  Moutreuil,  and  in  other  localities  it  receives  the  names  of  brancke  d  bouquet  and  of 
bouquet  de  mat, 

82.  It  must  be  understood  that  well-constituted  fruit-branches  have  always  wood- 
buds  close  to  their  bases.  It  is  these  eyes  that  afford  the  means  of  forming  replacing 
or  successional  branches,  the  importance  of  which  will  be  explained  in  pointing  out 
the  proceedings  by  which  their  development  is  induced. 

83.  The  fruit-branchea  almost  invariably  push  as  many  shoots  as  they  have  eyes. 
Whence  it  follows,  that,  with  this  natural  disposition,  a  tree  would  very  soon  have 
nothing  but  fruit-branches,  the  terminal  of  which  would  be  the  only  wood-bud. 
Shoots  having  no  wood-buds  on  their  lower  parts,  and  which,  consequently,  can  not 
be  properly  shortened,  woujd  elongate  more  or  less ;  but  all  below  each  year's  termi- 
nal shoot  would  become  entirely  naked  branches,  ultimately  bearing  only  at  their 
extremities  a  small  wood-shoot.  Besides  the  disagreeable  appearance  which  a  Peach 
tree  in  that  state  would  present,  its  produce  would  be  small,  and  its  life  would  be 
shortened.     We  must,  therefore,  prevent  such  bad  consequences  by  judicious  pruning. 

84.  Tliis  consists  in  oneratinsr  so  as  to  cause  the  sap  to  flow  with  greater  force  into 
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the  lower  part  of  each  fruit-branch,  in  order  that  the  eyes  there  situated,  and  more 
especially  the  lowest  one,  may  not  die  off  in  consequence  of  the  sap  being  drawn  up 
to  the  top  of  the  branch.  Such  might  be  the  case  if  the  shoot  were  left  entire  ;  and 
it  might  likewise  occur  even  if  pruned,  if  we  did  not  watch  the  growth  of  the  terminal 
and  of  all  the  wood-buds  situated  above  the  one  nearest  to  its  base,  so  that  the  devel- 
opment of  the  latter,  which  is  most  important,  may  not  be  arrested.  The  whole  art, 
then,  in  pruning  the  fruit-bearing  shoots,  consists  in  encouraging  the  eyes  at  their 
bases,  in  order  that  they  may  be  in  a  state  to  develop  themselves.  To  attain  this, 
every  fruit-shoot  is  pruned,  for  the  first  time,  to  a  length  proportionate  to  its  strength, 
and  to  the  place  it  occupies  ;  that  is  to  say,  as  many  fruit-buds  are  left  on  it  as  it  can 
support  without  being  exhausted.  The  cut  is  made  above  and  near  to  a  pushing-eye, 
which  becomes  the  terminal.  Tlie  effect  of  all  pruning  being  to  improve  the  parts 
beneath,  all  the  wood-buds  and  fruit-buds  that  are  allowed  to  remain,  uniformly  open. 
The  growth  of  the  young  shoots  is  conducted  so  as  to  always  encourage  that  of  the 
lowest  one ;  all  those  that  are  useless  are  pruned  oft',  and  we  check,  by  pinchiig,  if 

they  are  growing  too  luxuriantly,  those  intended  to  be  preserved  ; 

and  lastly,  the  shoot  which  has  been  selected  to  become,  at  the 

following  pruning,  the  successional  one,  is  maintained  in  a  proper 

degree  of  vigor. 

85.  The  following  year  the  whole  of  the  former  year's  fruit- 
branch  is  cut  off  above  the  shoot  encouraged  at  its  base,  which 
now  becomes  a  fruit-branch,  bearing  fruit  in  its  turn ;  and  is 
pruned  so  as  to  encourage,  as  before  said,  the  development  of  one 
or  two  shoots  at  its  base,  one  of  which  is  to  become  its  succes- 
sional shoot.  The  same  operation  is  performed  year  after  year. 
For  the  better  understanding  of  this  see  ^g.  9.  The  branch  a,  at 
first  pruned  ai  c,  has  borne  two  fruits  at  o,  o,  and  has  made  the 
shoot  seen  from  c  to  a  ;  at  the  same  time  it  has  produced  the 
shoot  B,  which  has  now  become  a  successional  fruit-branch ;  and 
with  this  view  the  branch  a  is  pruned  at  rf,  immediately  above 
the  insertion  of  the  old  fruit-branch,  and  this  successional  shoot 
at  o,  above  the  double  eye  t,  which  will  bear  fruit,  as  well  as  the 
two  single  eyes  lower  down  the  shoot,  viz.,  kj  L  At  m  and  n  are 
seen  two  wood-eyes,  one  or  other  of  which,  in  growing,  will  sup- 
ply the  successional  shoot  in  the  following  year. 

86.  Such  is  the  general  principle,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
concentrate  the  sap  in  the  lower  eyes,  and  thus  prevent  them  from 
dying  oft*;  for,  in  that  case,  we  would  be  obliged  to  cut  oft'  the 
branch  that  had  fruited,  as  it  only  wastes  the  sap,  without  hav- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  any  means  of  replacing  the  said  branch;  and  thus  a  gap 
would  be  produced  at  the  place  it  occupied.  Nevertheless,  this  too  absolute  principle 
must  receive  some  modifications  which  will  be  adverted  to  when  explaining  the  rules 
applicable  to  each  of  the  four  sorts  of  fruit-branches  which  exist  on  the  Peach  tree. 
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87.  First  Sort. — Fruit-branches  toith  Single  Eyee  (fig.  1.)  ThiB  sort  is  the  worst 
and  especially  so  when,  as  frequently  happens,  there  is  no  wood-eye  at  its  base,  from 
which  we  might  hope  to  obtain  a 

Buccessional  shoot  When  this  is  the 
case,  the  generality  of  good  cultiva- 
tors are  of  opinion  that  it  should  be 
cut  out.  I  am  only  of  that  opinion 
when  it  is  not  required  for  covering 
the  branch,  but  when  it  serves  to  fill 
up  a  blank  it  should  be  preserved.  It 
is  left  entire,  because  it  possesses  no 
wood-buds  except  the  terminal  one ; 
and  this,  by  drawing  the  sap  towards 
it,  allows  of  the  setting  of  two  or 
three  fruits,  which  may  be  le^  upon 
it,  taking  care  to  pinch  off  the  super- 
abundant flower-buds.  It  must  be 
nailed  so  as  to  give  it  as  much  liber- 
ty as  possible,  in  order  that  it  may 
gain  strength ;  and  when  its  terminal 
shoot  has  grown  sufficiently  to  estab- 
lish the  flow  of  sap,  its  herbaceous 
extremity  is  pinched  off  with  the 
view  of  concentrating  the  sap,  and 
exciting  it  to  seek  a  fresh  outlet 
By  this  means  we  can  sometimes 
cause  a  wood-eye  to  spring  from  the 
lower  part  of  such  a  branch.  Should 
this  take  place,  we  have  then  a  suc- 
cessional  shoot  to  which  the  branch 
can  be  cut  back  at  the  summer-prun- 
ing if  its  fruits  have  dropped;  or 
after  they  have  been  gathered,  if  they 
hold  on. 

88.  If  however  this  eye,  of  such 
great  importance,  be  not  formed, 
and  it  be  impossible  to  suppress  the 
branch  without  occasioning  an  ugly  blank,  it  must  then  be  preserved  till  the  next 
pruning,  cutting  it  back  to  the  wood-bud  nearest  to  the  old  wood,  in  order  to  again 
try,  by  checking  the  flow  of  sap,  to  produce  a  wood-bud  still  lower.  If  this  were 
formed  it  would  be  needful  to  cut  down  on  it  immediately,  if  one  or  two  fruits  do  not 
make  it  worth  while  to  retard  the  operation  till  after  they  are  gathered.  At  the 
same  time  the  young  shoot  above  must  be  checked  by  pinching,  so  that  the  one 
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recently  sprung  from  beneath  run  no  risk  of  being  impoverished.  This  mode  of 
treatment  is  *  so  much  the  more  important  in  consequence  of  this  kind  of  branches 
existing  more  especially  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  tree,  toward  which  we  must  lose  no 
opportunity  oi  inducing  the  flow  of  sap,  which  has  always  a  comparatively  strong 
upward  tendency. 

89.  Second  Sort. — Branches  with  Double  Eyes  (fig.  2);  arid  Third  Sort. — 
Branches  with  Triple  Eyes  (fig.  3).  These  two  kinds  of  branches,  which  are  the 
most  common  on  Peach  trees,  are  both  pruned  in  the  same  manner.  The  branch 
which  has^  fruited  is  .cut  down  to  the  successional  shoot ;  and  the  latter  is  pruned  on  a 
wood-bud,  leaving  it  long  enough  to  have  a  suflScient  number  of  flowers.  The  short- 
ening is  made  with  the  view  of  leaving  on  each  bearing-branch  only  as  many  fruits  as 
it  can  support  without  weakening  itself,  and  also  with  that  of  concentrating  the  sap  so 
as  to  favor  the  development  of  the  buds,  or  young  shoots  at  or  near  the  base,  one  of 
which-  becomes  in  turn  a  successional  shoot  at  the  following  pruning. 

90.  In  these,  as  in  the  preceding  sort,  it  may  happen  that  a  fruit-branch,  pruned 
the  year  before  on  a  single  wood-bud,  may  not  have  produced  others  at  its  base  during 
the  time  of  its  growth.  It  must  then  be  cut  back  to  the  wood-bud  nearest  to  where 
it  was  pruned  before.     If  a  lower  eye  does  push,  it  must  be  treated  as  directed  (88). 

91.  The  firuit-bpi^nches  on  the  upper  side  generally  become  of  a  greater  length  than 
those  on  the  under  side,  which  tends  to  cause  more  di£Sculty  in  getting  buds  to  push 
near  the  base.  In  this  case,  after  having  been  pruned  suflSciently  long  to  preserve  the 
fruits,  they  are  trained  as  will  be  shown  at  93.  If  an  eye  form  at  the  base  of  any  of 
them,  it  is  well  to  encourage  its  growth  by  pinching  and  cutting  off",  or  disbudding, 
all  the  young  shoots  above  it,  at  the  summer  pruning.  Without  the  precaution  of 
pinching  and  di&btidding,  the  upper  shoots  would  absorb  the  sap,  and  the  lowest  one 
would  become  so  impoverished  as  to  be  destitute  of  eyes  at  its  base,  and  we  should 
then  ho  obliged  to  replace  with  a  better  constituted  young  shoot,  further  situated  how- 
ever from  the  main  branch. 

92.  The  flower-buds^  on  shoots  from  the  upper  sides  of  the  branches,  are  very  often 
^und  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  base ;  and  we  are  consequently  obliged  to 
leave  the  shoots  much  longer  than  would  otherwise  be  proper,  in  order  to  have  fruit. 
There  is  no  objection  to  this,  only  it  is  advisable  to  take  out  the  wood-eyes  that  are 
beneath  the  lowest  flower-bud,  with  the  exception,  it  must  be  well  recollected,  of  at 
least  two  of  the  nearest  to  the  base  of  the  shoot.  In  this  way  there  is  no  opposition 
to  the  development  of  the  latter,  either  of  which  may  replace  the  fruit-branch  at  the 
following  pruning.  ' 

93vl  have  spoken  of  a  particular  mode  of  nailing  a  branch  without  a  developed 
eye  at  its  base  so  ad  to' make  it  produce  one,  that  being  indispensable  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  replacing  shoot.  It  is  done  in  the  following  way: — As  soon  as  a  fruit- 
branch  of  this  description  is  pruned,  it  is  nailed  in  winter  to  the  wall,  bringing  it  as 
close  as  we  can,  without  breaking,  to  the  branch  on  which  it  grows.  It  is  well-known 
>^  4hiat  every  fruit-branch  forms  with  the  branch  that  bears  it  an  angle  more  or  less  R 
^     open ;  we  must  endeavor  in  this  case  to  render  the  angle  as  acute  as  possible,  and  the    ^  S 
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extraordinarj  bend  impoeed  on  its  lower  parts,  by  this  mode  of  nailing,  compresses 
strongly  the  woody  fibres  of  the  base,  and  stretches  the  bark  on  the  outside  of  the 
carve.  The  sap  attempting  to  effect  a  passage  through  its  proper  vessels,  which  are 
now  closely  sqeezed  together,  oflen  breaks  through  the  bark  and  pushes  the  eye  de- 
sired.   This  proceeding  is,  however,  only  applicable  to  branches  one  or  two  years  old. 

94.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  wait  till  the  usual  time  of  pruning  to  cut  back 
to  their  successional  shoots  those  branches  retained  as  fruiting-branches  at  the  winter- 
pruning.  There  is  always  an  advantage  in  doing  so  whenever  we  can,  excepting  when 
the  successional  is  growing  too  vigorously,  notwithstanding  our  endeavors  to  check  it 
by  closd  nailing  and  pinching  off.  During  the  summer-pruning,  if  we  have  time,  we 
cut  of  all  the  branches  on  which  the  fruit  has  not  s^t  permanently ;  and,  in  general, 
it  is  .well,  after  the  fall  of  the  leaves,  to  cut  out  all  the  useless  wood  ;  this  leaves  so 
much  less  to  be  done  at  the  regular  winter-pruning.  By  cutting  off  at  this  time  the 
greater  part  of  the  branches  that  have  borne  fruit,  we  strengthen  their  successional 
shoots,  and  render  available  for  the  latter  the  portion  of  sap  which  the  parts  cut  off 
would  have  appropriated  :  and  there  is  always  an  advantage  in  not  allowing  the  tree 
to  nourish  useless  productions.  This  attention  is  especially  necessary  for  the  weaker 
branches.  Unfortunately,  the  cultivators  and  gardeners  who  have  large  gardens  under 
their  charge  are,  oh  account  of  their  many  occupations,  unable  to  perform  these  va- 
rious operations,  which,  although  useful,  are  not  absolutely  indispensable. 

95.  Fourth  Sort. — Frtiit-branches,  the  Buds  of  which  consist  cf  four  or  more 
JFlower-buds.  It  is  called  at  Montreuil,  cochonnet  or  bouquet  de  mai  (Figs.  4,  5.) 
This  sort  of  fruit-branch,  or  spur,  being  only  one  and  &  quarter  to  three  inches  in 
length,  and  most  frequently  forming  a  cluster  (Fig.  5,)  with  a  single  pushing  eye  in 
the  midst,  which  suffices  for  drawing-  nourishment  to  the  fruits,  ought  not  therefore  to 
be  shortened.  It  is  preserved,  wherever  it  may  be,  in  order  to  produce  fruit  As  it 
forms  almost  exclusively  on  the  old  wood,  we  often  find  it  in  front  of  the  principal 
branches ;  and  when  thi|s  situated,  it  must  necessarily  be  cut  off  after  the  fruit  is 
gathered.  With  regard  to  those  on  the  sides,  they  are  then  pruned  to  the  lowest 
wood-bud  ;  if  there  be  none  formed,  and  that  the  spur  may  still  be  useful,  it  is  pruned 
to  the  wood-bud  formed  on  the  last  summer's  shoot  pushed  by  the  terminal  eye.  We 
must  endeavor,  as  much  as  possible,  to  retain  one  or  two  flowers  beneath  this  pruning. 
As  soon  as  the  operation  is  performed,  the  branch  is  nailed,  as  was  said  at  93  ;  and 
sometimes  a  wood-bud,  capable  of  replacing  it  at  the  following  pruning,  is  produced 
at  its  base.  When  they  have  eyes  at  their  bases  they  are  properly  constituted,  and 
are  pruned  as  directed  .at  89. 

96.  Although  I  have  hitherto,  in  conformity  with  the  old  belief,  directed  the  fruit- 
branches  always  to  be  pruned  oaa  wood-bud  which  was  judged  necessary  to  preserve 
a  good  state  of  vegetation,  yet  I  am  now  able  to  affirm  that  a  terminal  wood-bud  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  growth  and  maturity  of  the  fruit.  Whence  it  follows, 
that  under  certain  circumstances,  such  as  the  necessity  of  prolonging  a  fruit-branch 
to  a  great  length,  in  order  to  obtain  a  wood-bud,  which  after  all  is  too  high  up,  I 
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prune  above  a  flower-bud,  without  any  bad  consequences,  provided  that  the  base  of 
the  branch  is  sufficiently  vigorous. 

9Y.  The  tree  must  be  completely  unnailed  before  pruning,  lest  some  of  the  branches 
be  split  or  broken  during  the  operation.  The  walls  and  trellises  are  inspected,  the 
insects  destroyed,  and  the  whole  made  as  clean  as  possible.  The  tree  must  not  be 
unnailed  till  we  are  ready  to  begin  pruning;  and  the  principal  branches  must  be 
trained  in,  and  secured  immediately  after  the  operation  is  completed,  lest  they  suffer 
from  the  effects  of  severe  frosts,  which  often  occur  at  that  time  of  the  year. 

98.  In  pruning,  I  always  commence  with  the  fruit-branches,  going  along  the  prin- 
cipal branches,  beginning  with  the  highest  of  these  and  working  downwards.  This 
method  has  the  advantage  of  enabling  us  to  judge  better  of  the  strength  of  the  upper 
fruit-branches,  and  of  rendering  it  easier  to  balance  them  with  those  that  are  on  the 
under  side  and  at  the  bases  of  the  principal  branches,  the  fruit-branches  growing  there 
being  always  less  vigorous  than  those  on  the  upper  sides  and  extremities. 

After  each  fruit-branch  has  been  pruned  according  to  the  principles  I  have  laid 
down,  I  train  in  the  principal  branches  of  the  tree,  inclining  each  in  the  way  it  should 
go,  and  then  only  do  I  prune  their  extremities.  By  this  mode  of  proceeding  it  is 
easier  to  judge  of  their  relative  length  and  strength,  so  as  to  act  accordingly. 


A    SCORE    OF    NEW    PEARS. 

BY  HON.  M.  P.  WILDER,  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  AMERICAN  POMOLOQICAL  SOCEETT. 

[A  YEAR  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting,  from  the  pen  of  Col.  Wilder,  a  val- 
uable chapter  on  "New  Pears  that  promise  well."  He  has  again  very  kindly  yielded 
to  our  request,  and  favored  us  with  the  following  outlines  and  accurate  pomological 
descriptions  of  twenty  select  new,  or  recently  introduced  varieties.  It  is  unnecessary 
for  us  to  say  that  the  information  imparted  in  this  paper  is  of  great  value  to  nursery- 
men, as  well  as  to  amateur  cultivators,  who  feel  particularly  interested  in  Pear  culture, 
and  are  making  up  large  collections.  Those  only  who  have  actual  experience,  can 
appreciate  the  amount  of  labor  and  expense  involved  in  conducting  such  immense 
experiments  as  those  from  which  Col.  Wilder  has  gleaned  the  results  now  so  liberally 
communicated.  We  must  take  this  occasion  to  express  the  hope  that  this  year  will 
be  a  busy  one  among  fruit  growers,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  collecting  facts  for 
the  great  Pomological  Convention,  to  be  held  in  Boston  next  autumn.  Of  this  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter.] — Ed. 

BuERRE  Nantais. — Sizc — large.  Form — ^pyriform,  slightly  contracted  in  the  neck : 
somewhat  obtuse.  Stem — ^rather  stout,  about  one  inch  in  length.  Color — ^a  clear 
green  until  mature,  when  the  skin  assumes  a  pale,  handsome  yellow,  generally  with- 
out any  blush,  and  with  but  few  traces  of  russet.  Flesh — melting,  tender,  and  juicy. 
Flavor — sacharine,  tolerably  rich.     Season — September  1 6th  to  October  1 5th.    Quality 
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^very  goodP  Tree — grows  well,  on  both  Pear  and  Quince ;  oomes  early  into  bear- 
ing, and  makes  a  fine,  pyramidal  tree.  Mr.  Lerot  advertises  this  as  a  new  variety, 
bat  it  has  long  been  known  in  other  collections. 

Beurrb  Bachelibr. — Size— extra  large.  Form— obovate,  obtuse-pyriform.  Stem 
— short,  stout,  seldom  more  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  planted  in  a  nar- 
row, folded  depression.  Color— clear  green,  but  at  maturity  has  a  handsome,  yellow 
skin;  smooth,  and  with  but  few  traces  of  russet  Flesh — ^tolerably  melting,  and 
juicy.  Flavor — ^pleasant,  inclining  to  sweet,  not  high,  but  agreeable.  Season — ^No- 
vember to  December;  keeps  well.  Quality — "^oorf;"  and  will  probably  prove,  on 
further  trial,   ^very  good^     The  Beurre  Bachelier  is  described  as  a  Pear  of  the 
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root,  and  bears  abundantly ;  a  single  graft,  of  one  foot  in  length,  having  produced, 
the  past  season,  nine  Pears. 

Zephirin  Gregoire. — Size — ^medium.  Form — acute-pyrifonn,  inclining  to  turbi- 
njlte  ;  full  in  the  neck.  Calyx — slightly  sunk.  Stem — one  inch,  or  more,  long ;  set 
on  the  apex  of  the  fruit,  and  frequently  surrounded  with  a  fleshy  protuberance.  Color 
—dull  yellowish-green,  slightly  marked  with'  russet,  and  stippled  with  coarse  dots. 
Flesh — ^very  juicy,  melting,  and  buttery.  Flavor — sweet,  delicious,  ^ith  peculiar,  rich 
aroma,  not  inferior  to  the  BeUe  Lwrative,  Season — ^November.  Tree — ^hardy,  and 
very  productive ;  the  fruit  being  borne  in  clusters. 

Louise  de  Prussb. — Size — medium,  or  above.  Form — roundish-obovate,  resem- 
bling in  appearance  the  Belle  Lucrative,  Calyx — small,  sunk  in  irregular  cavity, 
tolerably  deep.  Stem — stout,  generally  less  than  an  inch  in.  length,  inserted  without 
depression.  Color — dull  green,  becoming  of  a  golden  hue  at  maturity  ;  a  little  ob- 
scured with  russet  spots,  and  frequently  touched  with  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh- 
white,  melting,  buttery,  and  juicy.     Flavor — ^rich,  subacid,  nearly  sweet,  with  an 
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agreeable  perfume.  Season — October  to  November.  Quality — "  very  good.^^  Tree 
— upright  in  growth,  forming  a  fine,  bushy  pyramid,  and  succeeds  well  either  on  the 
Pear  or  Quince. 

Beurre  Navkz. — Size — large.  Form — roundish -turbinate.  Stem — About  one  inch 
in  length,  inserted  in  slight  cavity.  Calyx — open,  set  in  moderately  deepbasin.  Color 
— clear  green,  becoming  yellowish  when  ripe,  dappled  with  russet,  and  brown  on  the 
sunny  side.  Flesh — melting  and  buttery,  with  sufficient  juice.  Flavor — very  rich,, 
subacid,  with  a  fine  aroma.  Season — October  to  November.  Quality — "  very  good,^'* 
superior.     Tree — succeeds  well  on  Quince  root. 

Theodore  Van  Mons. — Size — ^large.  Form — obovate,  obtuse-pyriform.  Calyx, — 
large,  open ;  segments  broad,  expanded,  set  nearly  on  the  apex  of  the  fruit  Stem— =- 
about  one  inch  in  length,  inserted  in  slight  depression.  Color — clear  green,  with 
traces  of  russet,  becoming  a  handsome  yellow  at  maturity.  Flesh — tender,  mdlting, 
and  juicy.  Flavor — pleasant,  sweetish,  with  some  aroma.  Season — October  to  No- 
vember.    Oualitv — **<70orf:"  nrobablv  ^^verv  aoodP     Tree — ^vicrorous.  soon  formin<r  a 
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fine  pyramid.  Produces  abundantly  on  the  Pear  or  Quince  stock,  and  promises  to 
become  a  bardy,  valuable  fruit 

Laure  ds  Glthes. — Size — ^full  medium.  Form — oval-turbinate,  three  inches  in 
height  by  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  Calyx — open^  moderately  sunk.  Stem 
— short,  less  than  one  inch  in  length,  tolerably  stout,  inserted  without  depression  in  a 
fleshy  base.  Color — orange-russet,  on  a  dull  yellow  ground.  Skin — handsome.  Flesh 
— white,  melting,  and  tender ;  not  very  juicy.  Flavor — sweetish,  with  pleasant  aroma. 
Season — October  to  November.  Quality — "^ooc?;"  hardy  and  prolific;  bearing  in 
clusters ;  valuable  for  the  orchard.  M.  Alexander  Bivort  describes  the  above  variety, 
in  the  Album  de  Fomologie^  as  being  of  exquisite  quality.  Our  specimens  would  not 
bear  so  high  a  classification.    It  may,  however,  prove  "  very  good.^^ 

FoNDANTE  DBS  Pres. — Sizo — mcdium.  Form — turbinate,  inclining  to  pyriform; 
quite  broad  across  the  middle.  Stem — one  inch  in  length,  set  obliquely  in  a  narrow- 
folded  cavity,  resembling  at  its  junction  the  Passe  ColmaVj  from  which  it  was  raised. 
Color — dull  green,  becoming,  when  ripe,  clear  lemon-yellow,  red  on  the  sunny  side, 
coarsely  stippled,  and  slightly  spotted  with  russets  Flesh — white,  melting,  and  juicy. 
Flavor — sweeUsh,  agreeable,  with  considerable  aroma.    Quality — "  very  ffood,^^    Season 
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October  to  November.  This  is  one  of  Professor  Van  Monb'  seedlings.  It  does  not 
appear  to  set  its  fruit  so  readily  on  the  Pear  as  on  the  Quince  root 

Beurrb  Soulange. — Size — ^medium  to  large.  Form — acute-pyriform.  Stem — 
one  inch  in  length,  stout,  curved,  fleshy  at  the  junction.  Color — pale  yellow  at  matu- 
rity, with  occasional  traces  of  russet  Flesh — melting  and  very  juicy.  Flavor — rich, 
sugary,  with  peculiarly  pleasant  aroma.  Season — October  to  November.  Quality — 
^^very  good  ;^^  will  probably  be  classed  as  «*fte«^"  A  desirable  acquisition ;  imported 
from  Bmssells  many  years  since,  and  of  doubtful  nomenclature. 

Alexandre  Lahbre. — Size — ^medium.  Form — ^roundish,  Btrgamot  shape.  Calyx 
— ^moderately  sunk  in  flat  basin.  Stem — ^rather  stout,  less  than  one  inch  in  length, 
and  generally  inserted  without  depression.  Color — yellowish-green,  occasionally 
marbled  with  red  on  the  sunny  side,  russeted  at  the  9tem  and  calyx,  coarsely  stippled. 
Flesh — greenish-white,  very  melting  and  juicy.  Flavor — sweet  and  rich,  with  Pa9H 
Colmar  aroma.  Core — small.  Seeds — numerous,  plump,  and  acutely  pointed. 
Season — ^November  to  December.  Quality — ^^very  good^^^  probably  "  hestP  Tree — 
prolific  and  hardy  on  the  Pear  stock ;  not  yet  proved  on  the  Quince. 
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about  one  inch  in  length,  planted  in  a  slight  depression.  Color — light  green,  becom- 
ing yellow  at  maturity ;  russeted  at  the  calyx  and  stem,  with  some  traces  on  the  body. 
Flesh — white,  half-melting,  tolerably  juicy.  Flavor — pleasant,  but  wants  richness 
and  character.  Season — November  to  December.  Quality — not  yet  ascertained; 
probably  "^oocf."  Tree— of  fine  pyramidal  habit,  bearing  well  both  on  the  Pear  and 
Quince  root.  M.  Bivort  describes  the  De  Sorltts  as  of  first  quality  in  Belgium. 
CoMTE   DK  Flandre.  —  Sizc — large.     Form — pyramidal-pyriform,   contracted  in 
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yellow  at  maturity,  considerably  dappled  with  russet,  and  occiisionally  marbled  with 
red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh — melting  and  juicy.  Flavor — rich,  subacid,  inclining 
to  sweet,  with  an  agreeable  aroma.  Quality — •♦  very  pood,^^  iSeason — November  to 
December.  Tree — Vigorous,  and  very  prolific.  A  seedling  of  Dr.  Van  Mons,  which 
fruited  for  the  first  time  in  1843,  under  No.  2,672. 
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Fondants  Agreeable. — Size — medium.  Form — roundish,  obovate.  Stem — one 
inch  in  length,  planted  on  one  side,  and  fleshy  at  the  junction  with  the  fruit.  Calyx 
— open,  in  broad,  shallow  basin.  Color — dull  yellowish-green,  slightly  russeted.  Flesh 
— ^tender,  juicy,  and  melting.  Flavor — very  pleasant  and  refreshing,  with  delicate 
aroma.  Quality — "very  good^^^  excellent  Season — last  of  August.  Core — large. 
Seeds — large,  plump. 

Malconaitrk  d^Haspin. — Size — large.  Form — ^roundish-obovate.  Stem — about 
one  inch  in  length,  inserted  in  slight  depression.  Calyx— closed,  set  in  rather  deep, 
irreguto  basin.  Color — yellow,  with  reddish  cheek,  russeted  at  calyx,  and  stippled 
with  coarse  dots.  Flesh — melting,  juicy,  and  tender.  Flavor— ^rich  subacid,  per- 
fumed. Season — October  to  November.  Core — ^medium  size.  Seeds — small.  Quality 
— **  very  good.^^  Tree — ^vigorous,  hardy,  and  productive.  A  valuable  market  Pear, 
received  some  years  since  from  Paris,  but  is  not  now  known  in  the  French  Catalogues. 

Van  Mons,  1825. — Size — full  medium.  Form^-obovate,  obtuse-pyriform.  Stem 
— ^rather  stout  one  inch  in  lencrth.  or  more,  olanted  in  slicrht  cavitv.     Calvx— closed. 
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rather  deeply  sunk.  Skin — ^pale  yellow  at  maturity,  with  a  few  russet  traces,  and 
occasionally  a  red  cheek.  Flesh— melting,  juicy,  and  tender.  Flavor— pleasant,  sub- 
acid, and  rich.  Season— October  to  November.  Quality—"  very  good,'^  if  not  "  best:' 
Tree — a  healthy,  good  grower;  much  of  the  habit  of  the  Urbaniete,  which  it  resem- 
bles, both  in  foliage  and  fruit,  but  is  clearly  a  distinct  sort. 

Poire  d'  Avril. — Size — ^medium.  Form — acute-pyriform,  or  turbinate.  Calyx — 
closed,  set  in  rather  broad  basin,  moderately  sunk.  Color— yellowish-green,  some- 
times with  reddened  cheek,  and  a  little  russeted  in  spots.  Flesh— greenish-white, 
breaking,  and  juicy.  Flavor — resembling  Mister  Beurre,  but  much  inferior  in  rich- 
ness. Season — February  to  April ;  keeps  well  and  appears  to  ripen  without  difficulty. 
Core— small.  Seeds — long,  and  pointed.  Mr.  Rivers,  the  English  cultivator,  classes 
this  variety  among  the  Cooking  Pears.  Further  trial  may  class  it  among  the  later 
dessert  fruits,  of  medium  quality. 

Doyenne  Robin. — Size — medium.  Form — roundish,  Bergamot  shape.  Stem — 
rather  long,  planted  without  depression  on  a  flattened  surface.  Calyx — small,  mode- 
rately sunk.  Color — ^pale  lemon-yellow,  russeted  at  the  stem  and  calyx,  and  pro- 
fusely stippled  with  coarse  dots.  Flesh — white,  fine,  melting  and  juicy.  Flavor — 
sprightly,  vinous,  with  pleasant  astringency,  like  Doyenne  d^Ete^  rich  and  good.   Qual- 
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Dk  Bavat. — Size — ^medium.  Form — turbinate.  Stem — long ;  one  and  a  fourth 
inches,  or  more,  in  length  ;  planted  without  depression.  Calyx — large,  open.  Color 
— dull  yellow,  coarsely  stippled,  and  considerably  traced  with  russet.  Flesh — juicy, 
tolerably  melting.  Flavor — ^an  agreeable  subacid,  pretty  rich.  Quality — "  very  good.^^ 
Season — October  to  November. 

MiLLOT  Db  Nancy. — Size — ^medium,  or  below.  Form — pyramidal-pyriform,  nar- 
rowed in  the  neck.  Stem — one  inch  in  length,  inserted  without  depression  in  folds, 
like  the  Passe  Colmar^  which  it  resembles.  Color — dull  yellow,  ground  overspread 
with  orange-msset  Skin — ^handsome,  sometimes  reddened  next  the  sun.  Flesh — but- 
tery and  melting ;  not  very  juicy.  Flavor — tolerably  rich,  sweetish,  with  peculiar  and 
pleasant  aroma.  Season — October  to  November.  Quality — ^**  pood  ;"  promises  to  be 
"  v^y  goody  Tree — ^vigorous,  and  succeeds  on  the  Quince.  This  is  No.  2,670  of 
Dr.  Van  Mons'  collection. 

PooAHONTAB.  —  Size  —  mcdium.  Form — variable,  obovate-pyriform  inclining  to 
ovate.  Calix — small,  closed,  moderately  sunk.  Stem — ^short,  about  three-fourths  of 
An  inch  long,  inserted  without  depression.  Color — ^lemon-yellow,  partially  covered 
with  thin  traces  of  russet,  particularly  at  the  stem  and  calyx;  occasionally  with 
bright  vermilion  cheek.     Flesh — white,  melting,  juicy,  and  buttery.     Flavor — sweet- 
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and  from  the  10th  to  26 tb  May  continued  to  open  their  blossoms.  About  the  middle 
of  July  we  had  a  succession  of  damp  and  foggy  weather,  with  the  wind  prevailing 
south  and  southeast^  when  mildew  began  to  show  itself.  The  house  was  then  dried 
off;  no  more  water  was  applied  inside,  as  the  weather  continued  damp  and  the  grapes 
were  ripening.  Air  was  admitted  above  more  abund^antly,  but  with  caution,  and-  the 
floor  sprinkled  over  with  sulphur ;  after  which,  for  three  or  four  days,  the  heat  was 
allowed  to  rise  to  110^  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  What  little  mildew  could  be  found 
was  cleared  off,  and  not  much  appeared  afterwards.  I  mention  this  more  particularly 
as  the  above  pest  has  the  past  season  been  more  than  usually  prolific  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, and  as  I  feel  further  convinced  that  this  is  the  best  method  of  getting  rid  of  it. 

Mr.  Messbr  says,  with  respect  to  his  own  house,  that  *^  if  there  had  been  no  forcing 
in  the  spring,  the  HamhurghSy  Muscats,  and  Frontignans  would  have  been  worth- 
less ;"  and  that  in  his  neighbor's,  many  clusters  of  the  Purple  Ihrnttgnans  decayed 
prematurely.  This  has  not  been  the  case  here ;  for  out  of  the  number  above  stated 
there  were  only  some  seven  or  eight  bunches  which  shrivelled,  and  those  were  Muscat 
Blanc  Hatif  and  Royal  Chasselas,  the  former  of  which  only  cracked  a  few  berries  the 
past  season,  although  it  is  very  apt  to  do  so.  The  last  Grapes  were  cut  in  good  order 
on  the  18th  November,  viz.,  Wesi's  St.  Peter* Sj  Beine  de  Nice,  Syrian,  and  Palestine; 
and  these  would  have  hung  longer,  but  were  wanted  for  use. 

This  house  was  planted  in  March,  1850,  and  contains  74  vines.  In  1851  there 
were  cut  262  bunches ;  in  1852,  618  bunches;  and  last  year,  918  bunches; — making 
a  total  of  1798  bunches.  The  vines  have  made  healthy,  strong,  and  well-ripened 
wood,  with  plump,  prominent  eyes,  for  next  season,  and  are,  if  anything,  in  better 
order  than  heretofore ;  and  this  without  the  aid  of  "  dead  carcases,"  which  your  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  McKay,  is  so  much  in  love  with. 

Facts  are  stubborn  things,  'tis  said,  and  both  Mr.  McKay  and  Mr.  Cleveland  seem 
disposed  to  give  this  position  to  the  public  Now,  it  is  just  possible  both  have  failed 
to  support  the  principle  for  which  they  are  contending.  I  do  not  think  that  any  man 
of  experience  will  deny  that  the  latter  gentleman's  old  horse  did  make  a  quantity  of 
rich  material,  and  that  in  this  well-rotted  state  his  vine  roots  did  luxuriate  therein ; 
and  that  the  former's  eighty  head  of  cattle  did  contribute  somewhat  toward  the  rapid 
growth  of  his  Isabellas,  by  being  buried  so  deep ;  and  that  the  gaseous  matter  evolved 
therefrom  distributed  itself  among  the  superincumbent  stratum,  which  had  been  well 
worked  and  loosened  up,  and  which  it  is  presumed  was  something  of  a  "maiden" 
earth,  therefore  just  in  the  state  to  absorb  and  retain  such — like  a  dog  with  an  empty 
stomach,  it  wanted  something  organic; — and  that  afterwards,  when  the  whole  was 
thoroughly  decayed,  the  roots  were  found  in  abundance  among  the  bones,  and  what 
would  be  black  mold,  rich  in  organic  ingredients.  But  how  far  does  either  example 
go  to  prove  the  advantage  of  using  these  same  substances  in  a  fresh  state,  and  in  the 
wholesale  quantities,  along  with  or  even  under  other  rich  material  in  a  vine  border,  to 
such  an  extent  as  sometimes  is  done,  and  until  the  whole  mass  is  glutted  until  it  is 
one  mass  of  putrefaction.    If  we  are  driven  to  facts,  let  us  abide  by  them.    Therefore, 
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anything  extraordinary ;  or  has  he  even  obtained  as  much,  of  better  quality,  in  the 
same  time,  and  with  his  vines  in  any  better  order  for  futurity,  than  I  have  recorded 
above,  and  this  without  any  such  nuisance.  He  speaks  of  the  great  number  of  pre- 
miums that  have  been  awarded  to  him ;  but  is  it  that  he  has  produced  something 
very  wonderful  from  time  to  time,  or  is  it  rather  because  he  has  not  had  much  superi- 
ority to  contend  against  In  a  former  article,  {Horticulturist^  1852,  p.  110,)  he  says 
that  his  <<  vines  were  not  allowed  to  bear  a  bunch  till  the  fourth  year  after  planting," 
and  that  at  th€  end  of  eight  years  he  has  "  never  been  able  to  ripen  perfectly  more 
than  nine  or  ten  bunches  on  any  single  vine."  Now  this  does  not  argue  much  for 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  such  material  as  he  advocates. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  McKay's  example,  he  jumps  at  a  conclusion  rather  too  fast, 
without  having  proved  much  in  favor  of  the  argument.  In  the  first  place  he  has  a 
gravelly  bottom  —  the  one  above  all  others  most  suited  to  the  Grape  vine,  as  admit- 
ting of  good  drainage ;  his  soil  is  particularly  well  worked,  with  some  manure  added 
where  the  roots  could  take  hold  of  it,  which  would  enable  the  vines  to  luxuriate  finely 
for  a  length  of  time,  until  the  fleshy  part  of  his  oxen  was  all  decayed  into  mold  ;  and 
as  all  the  lumps  only  covered  a  part  of  the  whole  area,  the  superabundant  water  could 
drain  away,  and  with  his  good  culture  the  soil  would  remain  porous ;  therefore  the 
gases  would  be  taken  up  by  his  fresh  hose  soil,  which  would  render  it  more  fertile. 
This  is  a  very  different  circumstance  to  what  is  advocated  with  respect  to  vine  borders ; 
and  when  Mr.  McKay  has  seen  as  much  mischief  done  as  I  have,  by  the  use  of  these 
materials,  he  will  not  be  so  sanguine  about  fresh  carrion.  I  do  not  deny  the  good 
properties  of  animal  manures,  when  thoroughly  decomposed,  and  in  reasonable  quan- 
tity, but  do  protest  against  gorging  the  ground  with  them  in  a  fresh  state ;  for  no  root 
can  exist  in  contact  with  such  matter  :  and  as  barn-yard  manure  will  answer  the  same 
purpose,  and  is  generally  much  more  convenient  and  cheap,  where  is  the  advantage  ? 

With  respect  to  the  cultivation  of  hardy  Grapes,  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  if  the 
same  attention  were  bestowed  on  them  as  there  is  on  the  exotic,  they  would  be  equal 
in  luxuriance  to  the  latter,  and  might  be  made  to  produce  fruit  of  far  better  quality 
than  is  generally  seen ;  and  your  correspondent  in  this  instance  has  only  shown  what 
good  culture  will  do  :  and  further,  if  he  will  use  good  barn-yard  manure  freely,  with 
the  same  good  tillage  which  he  has  heretofore  practiced,  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if, 
after  a  '<  patient  trial,"  he  will  not  then  admit  that  it  is  not  so  indispensably  requisite 
to  use  dead  oxen  or  any  other  animal  flesh. 

The  presumption  respecting  the  cure  of  mildew  by  cutting  off  the  top  roots,  is  so 
devoid  of  physiological  fact,  and  so  opposed  to  experience  and  observation,  that  I 
must  own  my  incompetency  to  understand  it.  Is  it  not  more  likely  that  the  healthi- 
ness of  his  vines  wards  it  off,  as  there  are  plenty  of  examples  to  prove  this  probability  ? 
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Tbz  AiocBXCAX  Hahd-Book  or  Obkamemtal  Tbieb.    By  Taos.  Mzkbav,  Gardener.    PhihidelphlB,  1853. 

Wb  always  welcome  every  new  contaribution  to  the  "literature  of  trees."  It  happens 
more  frequently  than  otherwise,  that  the  planter  who  becomes  the  proprietor  of  a  new 
place  knows  nothing  of  the  business  he  undertakes  in  attempting  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
an  ornamental  lawn  or  garden.  Why  this  is  so,  we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire ;  but  we  know 
that  when  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  citizens  are  placed  suddenly  in  an  arboretum,  they 
are  unable  to  distinguish  the  beautiful,  or  to  classify  the  objects  around  them ;  nor  would 
any  of  these  ninety-nine  be  qualified  to  undertake,  even  with  the  advice  of  books,  the 
selection  of  trees  for  their  own  grounds.  Unfortunately,  it  is  these  very  citizens  who  most 
frequently  become  possessed  of  the  means  which  are  an  essential  part  of  the  process.  The 
determination  to  plant  is  followed  by  the  purchase  of  books.  These  are  read,  too,  but  not 
understandingly.  If  a  competent  gardener  is  employed  to  give  his  advice  and  assistance, 
the  probabilities  will  be  that  he  is  interfered  with.  The  difficulties  inseparable  from  pro- 
curing the  variety  necessary,  and  the  hurry  with  which  it  must  be  done,  with  the  too  late 
discovery  that  much  more  than  was  expected  has  been  expended  on  the  dwelling  and  its 
numerous  alterations  and  added  conveniences,  deter  the  cit  in  pursuit  of  a  rus  in  urbe  from 
doing  half  he  shoulit  do  in  the  way  of  ornamental  planting.  The  result  is  a  miserable  fail- 
ure: handsome  frimiture,  and  miserable  trees;. a  showy  equipage,  and  no  underdraining; 
elegant  dinner  parties,  and  no  variety  of  out-door  objects;  a  show  of  plate  and  china,  and 
not  a  single  plant  to  satisfy  the  botanist.  Why  is  this  ?  In  the  first  place,  want  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  proprietor  is  the  greatest  drawback;  imperfect  assistance  and  advice  is  the 
second ;  the  third  may  be  set  down  as  the  difficulty  of  procuring  from  the  near  vicinity  of 
the  ground  to  be  ornamented  that  variety  which  constitutes  one  of  the  elements  of  beauty, 
— for  the  beginner  may  set  it  down  as  a  fact,  that  to  collect  an  arboretum  is  as  difficult  a 
feat  as  to  make  a  cabinet  of  shells  or  a  museum  of  birds.  At  best  it  must  be  a  work  of 
some  time,  unless  you  choose  to  make  a  long  list  and  forward  it  to  the  proper  quarter, 
knowing  that  your  purse  will  suffer  in  shortness  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  order. 
No  one,  however,  need  despwr ;  these  observations  regarding  the  difficulties  should  only 
stimulate  the  beginner,  who  must,  if  he  wants  to  have  the  true  ei^oyment  such  pursuits 
afford,  ^ve  a  little  time  at  least  to  the  study  of  the  subject. 

What  book  shall  we  recommend  for  this  study  ?  We  candidly  confess  we  know  of  no 
single  one  that  will  answer  the  purpose,  though  there  are  many  that  will  aid  the  learner. 
Observation  of  the  work  done  and  the  beauty  accomplished  by  others,  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance ;  inquiries,  and  visits  to  well-planted  places,  nurseries  and  so  forth,  can  not  be  too 
frequent,  in  conjunction  with  study  at  home ;  botanical  knowledge  is  useful — we  do  not 
say  indispenkkble;  and  yet  some  kind  of  Icee  for  the  topic  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole. 

Mr.  Mkbhan  possesses  the  requisites  for  an  adviser ;  and  we  know  of  few  men  to  whom 
we  would  more  freelv  confide  the  resnonflihlA  tnut  of  nlA.Tif.1n9  fnr  na.     Tn  hifl  bnrklc.  how- 
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ever,  he  has  been  too  brief.  As  pirdener  at  the  Bartram  Arboretam,  near  Philadelphia, 
he  has  studied  and  observed  the  trees  there ;  and  subsequently  at  the  costly  greenhouses 
and  gardens  of  Calbb  Copb,  Esq.,  near  the  same  city,  he  has  perfected  his  knowledge :  but 
we  can  not  but  think  his  pages  might  have  been  safely  enlarged ;  or  the  measurements  and 
histories  of  the  single  trees  at  Babtbak^s  have  been  sometimes  omitted,  to  include  in  the 
volume  information  of  a  more  varied  and  useful  kind.  We  sliould  like  the  substratum  he 
has  turned  up  to  be  again  dug  over,  manured,  and  planted  thicker  with  more  shrubs  of 
knowledge.  In  short,  he  does  not  tell  enough,  however  true  it  may  be  that  what  he  does 
print  is  dependable.  The  "  hand-book^'  should  be  a  thorough  guide.  When  it  lands  us  by 
rail  for  a  visit  of  a  day  to  some  city  in  Italy,  it  should  tell  us  all  that  is  essential  to  be 
known,  tliat  can  be  compressed  into  a  small  space.  The  planter  is  most  probably  in  as 
great  a  hurry  as  the  traveler:  he  has  other  things  to  do — his  counting-house  and  corres- 
pondence to  attend  to — like  the  traveler,  who  no  sooner  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  leaning 
tower  of  Pisa  than  he  wants  to  hurry  off  to  Florence  and  Rome,  and  to  read  in  his  coaoh, 
as  he  lolls  as  at  his  ease,  all  about  what  he  has  seen ;  and  yet  not  all, — he  does  not  care 
to  know  how  many  sticks  or  blocks  compose  the  steeple  of  Btrasburg  Cathedral,  but  he 
does  desire  to  read  of  its  height  and  ornaments,  and  the  lacework  of  its  astounding  stone 
abutments. 

We  have  said  enough  to  indicate  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  first  study  of  planting, 
and  have  shown  that  the  busy  merchant,  in  possession  of  more  dollars  than  tree-knowledge, 
is  the  person  who  is  to  buy  and  study  your  "hand-book."  And  what  should  an  "Ameri- 
can hand-book  of  trees"  be?  This  is  a  more  difficult  question ;  nor  should  we  be  able  to 
point  out  the  man  now  living  who  could  make  exactly  our  beau  ideal  of  such  a  work.  It 
will  not  be  entirely  complete,  however,  till  it  is  published  annually,  with  information  in  it 
as  to  where  such  and  such  trees  are  to  be  bought  the  ensuing  season,  in  the  best  health,  in 
qnanties,  and  at  the  fairest  price — which,  be  it  known  also,  is  not  always  the  lowest.  For 
instance,  in  our  imaginary  annual  for  1854,  we  should  like  it  to  tell  the  interesting  circtun- 
stance,  that  owing  to  a  mistale  !  the  Messrs.  Pabsons,  of  Flushing,  Long  Island,  are  actu- 
ally the  lucky  possessors  of  more  of  the  fine  evergreens  of  California  and  Oregon,  than  any 
nurserymen  in  the  world.  They  ordered  seeds  to  be  sent  them  from  those  Pacific  "  green- 
houses," and  were  somewhat  surprised,  when  they  came,  to  find  them  accompanied  by  a 
bill  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  I  Twelve  hundred  dollars  for  a  box  of  seeds  I  The  order 
had  been  given,  the  money  was  paid,  and  now  for  the  result.  They  have  for  sale  say  thirty 
thousand  thrifty  specimens  of  Pinus  Lambertiana,  the  same  number  of  Pinvs  insignU,  and 
numerous  other  rare  and  curious  trees,  from  our  new  possessions  on  the  Pacific,  that  here- 
tofore we  have  been  obliged  to  order  from  abroad.  This  is  one  species  of  information  suit- 
able to  be  imparted  in  an  annual  hand-book.  The  initiated  will  understand  us  when  we 
say  that  every  tree  has  its  similar  kind  of  history ;  some  nurseries  are  overstocked  with  one 
or  more  kinds,  and  will  dispose  of  these  in  quantities  at  a  price  which  would  be  absorbed 
by  a  smgle  specunen  or  so  at  a  garden  which  possesses  but  half  a  dozen  of  the  kind.  And 
thus  it  is  of  Roses,  of  greenhouse  pUnts,  and  of  shrubs  and  bulbs.  We  oould  point  out 
some  who  would  ^adly  give  away  or  exchange  a  few  things  that  they  potsess  in  super- 
abundant quantity,  which  might  be  greatly  esteemed  at  a  fittie  distanoe.  In  this  predioa- 
ment  will  most  old  nurseries  be  found,  owing  to  a  change  of  fSuduon  inflneiiomg  demand, 
and  other  causes. 
^  But  enough ;  let  us  award  to  Mr.  Meshan  the  merit  of  having  fiishioned  the  framework 
^    of  a  good  "hand-book"  for  future  enlargement — a  task  he  is  probably  well  qualified  to   ]  S 
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observing  eye,  and  become  aware  of  the  beautiful  objects  in  his  favorite  line  of  study  which 
einst  even  within  a  few  miles  of  his  own  neighborhood.    We  give  a  specimen  of  the  book : 

"VIRGILIA.  Lamarck,  Nat  Ord.  Fabaca, — Corolla  butterfly-ahaped.  Fruit  a  flat>  many- 
seeded  legume. 

"V.  LUTKA.    JficAauar.^Leavos  pinnate;  leaflets  alternate.    Yellow  "Wood.    Native  of  the  "West- 
em  States.    Flowers  in  July. 
"A  middle-sized  round  headed  tree,  which  when  in  flower  is  particularly  ornamental    These 

are  in  clusters  larger  than  the  locust,  though  less  odoriferous ;  pendulous,  and  of  a  whitish-yellow 

color.     It  is  late  in  putting  forth  in  spring,  and  one  of  the  first  to  shed  its  leaves,  which  turn  to 

a  deep  orange-yellow  in  the  falL 

"  It  thrives  best  in  a  rich,  light  loam,  in  a  cool  situation,  not  exposed  to  tlie  heat  and  drouth 

of  summer. 

"  It  is  propagated  by  seeds  sown  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  in  boxes  protected  from  mice  and 

severe  frosta    They  will  appear  in  spring.     It  also  succeeds  very  well  budded  on  the  Sophora  in 

July. 

"The  finest  Bartram  specimen  is  fifty  feet  in  height^  and  four  feet  in  circumference  at  the 

base."    p.  289. 

So  far  as  it  goes,  this  is  all  true.  "We  should  like  him  to  have  added,  "It  is  called  Yellow 
"Wood  from  the  color  of  the  wood,  and  not  of  the  flower,  which  latter  few  would  see  pos- 
sessed of  much  tinge  of  this  color.  It  is  extremely  rare  in  all  nurseries,  and  bears  a  higlier 
price  than  it  ought  to,  or  than  it  will  when  a  little  moderate  enterprise  shall  induce  a  prop- 
agator to  send  for  the  seeds  to  the  very  small  district  of  Tennessee  where  only  it  is  found 
in  a  native  state.  The  seeds  of  the  fine  specimens  in  several  parts  of  Philadelphia  county 
have  never  been  known  to  perfect  themselves.  "We  have  succeeded  in  propagating  it  from 
layers,  and  these  will  probably  make  the  finest  trees.  Allied  to  the  Camellia,  and  the  only 
native  tree  of  America  tliat  has  ^such  a  rich  family  connection  to  talk  about,'  added  to  its 
very  great  beauty  and  long  continuance  of  flowering,  no  less  than  its  fragrance,  we  should 
enforce  a  dictum  already  promulgated  by  others,  that  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  an 
ornamental  plantation.  A  very  hard  winter  sometimes  kills  it  to  the  ground ;  but  it  may 
be  depended  on,  as  far  north  as  Philadelphia,  to  reproduce  itself  abundantly  by  stools,  and 
layers  may  be  made  from  these.  The  rootlets  are  small,  and  will  not  bear  long  exposure 
before  replanting.  Like  the  best  people,  it  is  melancholy  to  think  that  the  best  trees  are 
the  most  rare  and  difficult  to  procure."  Something  like  this  might  enliven  a  "  hand-book," 
and  give  some  desired  information.  And  we  should  know  something  additionally  practi- 
cal if  it  were  added,  "  Orders  sent  to &  — ,  the  present  season,  will  be  filled.    Price 

for  plants  three  to  five  feet  high,  at  Paesons'  nurseries,  —  cents ;  at  Philadelphia,  $1." 

Mr.  Meehan  gives  from  his  own  observation  some  very  practical  and  simple  rules  to  be 
observed  by  those  who  would  go  to  work  in  earnest.  We  add  a  specimen  or  two,  as  dicta 
in  which  we  fidly  concur : 

'*21.  In  planting,  the  immediate  object  is  to  get  a  speedy  formation  of  new  roots  and  fibres. 
The  best  time  to  plant,  then,  will  bo  when  the  earth  is  a  few  degrees  warmer  than  the  atmos- 
phere, and  when  the  elaborated  sap  is  descending  and  active,  and  the  tree  itiielf  less  likely  to 
suffer  from  excessive  evaporation.    The  time  is  the  autumn,  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf." 

This  he  qualifies  in  regard  to  some  species. 

"  39.  The  effect  to  be  produced  by  trees  should  be  particularly  well  studied.  The  object  must 
never  be  lost  sight  ot    Pleasure,  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  generally  a  main  object    This  is  always 
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to  be  deriyed  from  a  perception  of  the  beautiful    Unity,  harmony,  and  appropriate  fitneM^  are 
the  easential  elements  of  beauty ;  to  these,  then,  must  the  planters'  efforts  turn. 

"  50.  Thus  the  planter  should  be  imbued  with  the  principles  of  beauty.  Without  them  hii 
labors  may  excite  only  wonder  at  their  extent,  or  surprise  at  their  yariety ;  with  them,  he  eom- 
bines  lasting  beauty — a  fource  of  unvarying  pleasure  and  delight" 

We  tmrt  the  publisher  of  thia  volume  will  find  so  ready  a  Bale  for  it,  that  he  and  the 
editor  will  combine  to  make  it  annual ;  and  if  assistance  from  other  pens  is  called  in  from 
different  parts  of  our  great  country,  it  may  be  made,  what  is  much  wanted,  really  *'a  hand- 
book of  American  trees." 

Some  of  our  readers  will  recollect  with  gratitude  the  information  imparted  by  Loudon 
in  his  Arb&reium,  He  took  the  pains  not  only  to  indicate  the  prices  at  English  nurseries, 
but  instituted  a  comparison  with  those  of  the  continent ;  so  that  purchasers  were  not  left 
at  the  mercy  of  one  neighborhood,  and  obliged  to  purchase  at  several  prices  whatever  by  a 
sudden  demand  of  fashion  had  become  scarce  at  home.  There  is  just  now  an  uncommonly 
great  demand  for  ornamental  trees ;  it  is  a  common  complaint  that  nothing  can  be  had  but 
insignificant  specimens  of  many  of  the  most  sought-for  kinds ;  in  many  instances  prices 
have  doubled  within  two  years,  with  no  possibility  of  obtaining  anything  but  two  or  three 
years  old  plants.  Nurseries  increase  in  number,  but  the  demand  is  in  advance  of  the  stock. 
Time  is  an  important  ingredient  in  the  advance  of  trees  not  enough  remembered  by  pur- 
chasers ;  hence  gardeners  run  off  their  young  trees  whenever  they  can,  knowing  that  buy- 
ers flinch  from  the  just  advance  in  price  with  increase  of  size.  They  give  you  as  a  reason, 
that  young  trees  succeed  the  best.  80  they  do ;  but  if  we  were  now  planting,  we  should 
give  the  preference  to  Norway  Firs  five  years  old  to  those  having  only  two  years'  growth ; 
and  so  of  many  others :  but  specimens  of  this  and  greater  age  are  diflScult  to  procure.  Our 
supposed  annual  hand-book  should  go  into  this  matter ;  and,  while  it  gave  directions  as  to 
the  proper  age  for  transplanting  all  descriptions  of  trees,  should  inform  the  seeker  how  and 
where  to  procure  them.  But,  would  it  pay  f  We  answer,  yes.  Let  Mr.  Mbbhan,  or  his 
oo-editor,  open  a  correspondence  with  all  the  nurserymen  in  the  United  States,  (visit  them 
would  be  better,)  and  they  would  cheerfully  pay  their  proportion  of  the  increased  paper 
and  print,  to  advertise  this  species  of  really  intelligible  and  valuable  information.  This 
would  be  a  source  of  profit  to  the  bookmaker,  which  would  pay  for  his  increased  outlay ; 
and,  our  word  for  it,  fifty  copies  of  the  book  would  sell  where  one  is  now  disposed  of.  It 
would  be  indispensable  not  only  to  every  gardener,  but  to  every  planter.  We  trust  our 
soggestion  may  be  acted  on.    8. — Philadelphia, 

[We  had  already  prepared  a  notice  of  Mr.  Meehan's  "  hand-book,"  but  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  that  of  our  correspondent,  who  is  every  way  competent  to  set  forth  its  merits  and 
defects.  We  have  only  to  observe  that  in  the  main  we  are  well  pleased  with  it,  and  believe 
it  will  be  of  great  value  to  persons  engaged  in  planting  ornamental  trees.  It  strikes  us, 
however,  that  some  classification  of  the  trees  would  have  enhanced  its  value.  For  instance, 
etergreen  trees  should  have  formed  a  separate  section,  instead  of  being  scattered  all  through 
the  volume.  We  think,  too,  that  the  page  should  have  been  affixed  to  the  names  in  the 
Englbh  index.  If  we  wish  to  find  English  Hawthorn,  for  example,  we  refer  to  the  English 
index,  under  the  letter  H,  and  find  "Hawthorn,  English — Cratagus  oxyeantha;^^  we  have 
then  to  turn  to  0,  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  book,  and  search  for  Cratagus  oxycantha. 
If  the  English  index  had  read  thus,  it  would  have  saved  time  to  all  who  may  consult  it: 
2    "  Hawthorn,  English—  CratcBgus  oxycantha^  108."    The  reader  could  at  once  have  turned    j^ 
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a  oomplete  index.  We  are  all  in  a  hurry  in  this  oonntry,  and  books  of  reference — hand' 
books,  such  as  this— should  be  so  arranged  as  to  consume  as  little  time  as  possible  in  the 
profitless  and  unpleasant  labor  of  turning  leaves. 

About  eighty-two  genera  of  trees,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy  spedes  and  yarietieS) 
are  described :  nine  of  Maples,  six  of  Beech,  ten  of  Ash,  ten  Magnolias,  ten  Poplars,  twenty- 
two  Oaks,  twenty  Willows,  six  Elms,  eight  lindens,  five  Spruce,  six  Fir,  fourteen  Pines, 

&c.,  &c. — Ed.] 

» 

Up  Tin  BivxB.    By  F.  W.  SnxLTOir,  Author  of  Bector  of  SL  Bardolphs,  and  Balandor  the  Dngoo.    With  ISnitnr 
tions  from  Original  Designs.    l«ew  York :  Chabub  Soubneb,  1S53. 

*^Man  made  the  City— (>od  made  the  Country,^'  is  an  old  saying  of  more  truth  than 
we  sometimes  find  in  ^^ common  sayings;''  and  yet  man  has  some  hand  in  giving  character 
to  the  country — ^he  may  deform  or  beautify  it.  There  is  beauty  in  the  uncultirated  prairie, 
where  the  foot  of  the  white  man  has  never  trod ;  the  mighty  forest,  not  yet  desecrated  by 
the  woodman's  axe,  is  beantiM  in  its  mf^esty.  But  these  are  beauties  to  be  ei\joyed  only 
for  a  short  season.  The  most  enthusiastic  lover  of  nature  would  soon  grow  tired  of  such 
delights.  The  beauty  of  the  prairie  and  the  lonely  majesty  of  the  forest  will  tempt  but  few 
to  forsake  the  pleasures  of  civiliased  lifld.  The  character  of  the  country,  then,  as  a  home 
for  man,  depends  on  man  himself. 

In  all  parts  of  our  country  there  is  a  new  and  constantly  increasing  disposition  to  shun 
the  city  and  seek  the  enjoyments  of  country  life.  The  question  arises,  what  has  given  our 
people  such  a  love  of  rural  life  ?  Perhaps  our  own  and  other  horticultural  and  the  agricul- 
tural journals  have  done  as  much  as  any  one  cause  to  produce  this  result.  Then  the  better 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  better  and  more  tasty  buildings,  improved  stock  and  beautifol  gar- 
dens and  orchards,  have  increased  the  attractiveness  of  the  country,  and  thrown  a  charm 
around  country  life.  The  log  cabin,  surrounded  with  stumps,  was  bearable ;  it  showed 
necessity,  and  adaptation,  and  gave  an  earnest  of  better  things  in  the  future.  But  when 
this  was  suiFered  to  go  to  partial  decay,  or  substituted  by  an  unsightly  board  house,  sur- 
rounded with  half  decayed  stumps  and  tumble-down  nul  fences,  it  was  a  picture  by  no 
means  attractive  to  the  man  of  taste. 

With  this  love  of  Rural  Life  has  sprung  up  a  Rural  Literature.  We  have  had  Willis' 
Rural  Letters,  Up  Country  Letters,  and  now  Up  the  River,  with  many  others  of  a  some- 
what similar  character.  We  wish  these  authors  knew  more  of  horticulture — that  they  were 
familiar  with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  plant?  and  trees — then  their  writings  would  be  more 
interesting  and  profitable.  Had  the  author  of  this  work  known  more  of  the  beautiful  col- 
lections of  fhiits  and  flowers  to  be  found  ^*  up  the  river,"  he  would  not  have  devoted 
twenty-five  pages  to  a  pair  of  Shanghae  fowls.  It  is,  however,  a  very  interesting  book, 
and  many  of  its  descriptions  are  exceedingly  fine.  We  marked  a  few  passages,  but  can  only 
find  room  for  a  single  extract 

"  What  more  refreshing  and  delightfol,  specially  in  early  springs  when  sated  and  disgusted 
with  grease  and  animal  diet^  than  a  tumbler  foil  of  short-top^  scarlet  radishes,  placed  upon  your 
tea-table,  to  be  accompanied  with  sponge-like  bread  and  grass  batter  ?  How  fresh,  orisp^  crack- 
ling, sparking,  they  are,  as  you  take  them  out  of  water!  How  you  love  to  snap  them  in  two  like 
brittle  glass,  dip  the  ends  in  a  littie  salt^  and  craok  them  to  pieces  in  your  feverish  mouth  I  Such 
indulgence  is  a  harmless  epicurism,  which  the  present  state  of  sumptuary  laws  doee  not  forbid. 
I  do  hope  tiiat  Rad'ishes  may  be  spared,  although  I  foresee  that  the  days  of  salad  are  numbered,  ^ 
because  lettuce  contains  opium,  as  is  well  known."  *  j^ 
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f  WtsmsR  TssATHEMT  A»D  PKOPAGATioif  OF  EpaCribbl — ^TheM  Will  luv€  now  (Oct  22)  completed 
their  growth  and  formed  their  fiower-bud&  See,  therefore,  that  they  are  in  a  proper  condition 
for  wintering — their  pots  clean  and  the  drainage  complete ;  for  to  hare  drainage  perfect  is  of 
more  oonsequeDce  during  winter  than  at  any  other  season :  if  it  is  imperfect,  the  water  will  lodge 
in  the  soil,  and  tarn  it  sour ;  the  yonng  roots  will  then  perish,  and  the  plant  will  soon  show  the 
ill  effects  of  such  conditions.  This  fact  can  not  be  too  strongly  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the 
young  cultivator.  Should  any  worm-carts  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  means  must  be  taken 
to  get  rid  of  them.  If  only  one  or  two  pots  are  infested,  the  most  certaio  remedy  ia  carefully  to 
turn  the  ball  out  of  the  pot,  and  if  the  worms  are  outside,  to  gontly  remove  them,  without  dis- 
turbing the  roots ;  but  if  they  are  embedded  in  the  soil,  they  will  be  more  difficult  to  come  at 
If  the  ball  be  gently  struck  with  the  hand,  they  will  creep  out  of  their  hiding-places,  and  may 
then  be  destroyed.  Should  these  means  fail,  let  the  plants  become  moderately  dry,  and  then  give 
a  good  watering  with  lime-water ;  this  will  effectually  displace  them.  The  green  fly  sometimes 
prevails  in  the  early  part  of  winter  on  the  yoimg  shoots ;  these  are  easily  got  rid  of  by  smoking 
with  tobacca  The  application  of  water  during  winter  is  necessary,  but  only  in  very  moderate 
quantitiei^  merely  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  foil  somewhat  moist,  care  being  taken  that  the  ball 
is  moistened  to  the  center.  All  the  artificial  heat  that  is  needed  for  the  Epacris  is  just  enough  to 
keep  out  frost  *If  the  plants,  or  part  of  them,  are  kept  in  cold  piti^  they  should  be  securely  cov- 
ered up  every  night  when  frost  prevails ;  in  very  severe  long-continued  frost,  it  may  be  neceseary 
to  keep  them  covered  closely  up  even  during  the  day.  They  have  been  kept  so  covered  up  for  a 
week  together  without  injury ;  but  on  all  favorable  occasions  uncover  them,  and  give  them  fresh 
air  to  dry  up  dampc^  and  keep  the  plants  fresh  and  healthy.  Air  must  aUo  be  given  plentifuUy 
to  the  green-house,  both  to  keep  down  the  temperature  and  sweeten  the  atmosphere.  Once  or 
twice  during  the  winter  let  the  surface  of  the  soil  be  stirred,  and  all  Moraes  and  Lichens  removed 
as  well  as  weeds.  Toward  springs  when  the  flower-buds  are  beginning  to  puoh,  a  top-dressing  of 
fresh  mold  will  be  acceptable  and  useful 

In  order  to  perpetuate  choice  varieties  already  known,  the  only  way  is  to  strike  them  from 
cuttings ;  they  are  by  no  means  difficult  to  propagate  in  this  manner,  though  certainly  not  so  easy 
as  a  Geranium  or  a  Chrysanthemum.  The  neceraary  materials  are,  some  good  sandy  peat,  some 
pure  white  silver-sand,  and  two  or  three  clear  bell-glasses^  together  with  a  rather  warmer  house 
to  place  tlie  cutting  pots  in  than  the  green-house.  The  best  time  is  when  the  plants  have  plenty 
of  young  shoots  upon  them,  which  generally  happens  about  the  end  of  May.  The  best  cuttinga 
are  such  as  are  growing  on  the  side-shoots^  because  these  are  not  so  gross  and  full  of  sap  as  the 
leading  branchea  The  shoots  being  in  a  fit  state  to  take  off  for  onttings^  select  some  pots  of  such 
a  siiEe  as  will  allow  the  bell-glass  just  to  fit  within  them ;  fill  the  lower  parts  of  the  pots  with 
broken  potsherds  for  drainage,  lay  upon  the  drainage  a  thin  layer  of  the  rougher  parts  of  the 
peat,  then  fill  up  with  roughly  sifted  peat  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top,  and  fill  up  the  remainder 
with  pure  silver-sand ;  give  a  gentle  watering  from  a  very  fine-rosed  watering-pot  to  settle  the 
sand ;  then  prepare  the  cutting&  Take  them  off  about  1^  inch  long,  trim  off  the  lower  leaves 
carefully  with  a  very  sharp  knife,  without  injuring  the  bark ;  set  the  bell-glasB  upon  the  sand  to 
make  a  mark,  and  within  that  mark  put  in  the  cuttings  in  neat  rows  across  the  pot,  keeping  each 
variety  to  itselt  Proceed  till  the  number  desired  to  be  multiplied  is  all  planted ;  then  give  a 
seeond  gentle  watering,  to  settle  the  sand  dose  to  the  cuttings ;  let  them  stand  half  an  hour  in 

fliA  oltAilA    trk  ilmr  fltA  iVAf  /^AT  fltA  likAir^fl  .    fKikTt   nloAA  fltA  'KA]1-r»1««aAa  nwAM   fltAvn     mimA   a^f  fYlAin  in  A 
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gentle  lieat»  shadiDg  them  every  daj  when  the  sun  shines,  also  let  the  glasses  be  wiped  dry  erery 
morning  for  a  month,  and  by  that  time  the  cuttings  will  l)egin  to  grow.  To  check  them  from 
drawing  up  weakly,  uncover  them  for  an  hour  or  two  every  morning ;  and  when  they  are  rooted, 
remove  them  into  a  cooler  house  for  three  or  four  weeks,  leaving  the  glasses  off  in  dull  weather, 
and  shading  them  from  hot  sunshine ;  by  that  time  they  will  be  fit  to  pot  off.  If  there  is  a  con- 
siderable number,  and  room  is  scarce,  they  may  be  put  into  8-inch  pots^  four  in  a  pot^  and  allowed 
to  remain  in  them  till  the  following  spring.  When  they  are  potted  off  out  of  the  cutting-pot» 
place  them  in  a  cold  frame  close  to  the  glass,  and  shade  till  they  are  fairly  established.  To  cause 
them  to  form  branches  close  to  the  pots,  nip  off  the  tops  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow  afresh ;  and 
when  they  have  filled  the  small  pots  with  roots»  re-pot  them,  and  afterwards  treat  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  established  plants. — T.  Appleby^  in  Zondan  Gardener^  Chronicle, 


BusAELiA  JUNCEA. — ^This  graccful  plant  is  not  half  so  much  grown  as  it  deserves  to  be,  its  pecu- 
liar habit  of  growth  rendering  it  an  object  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  collection ;  it,  however, 
requires  great  attention  in  respect  to  insects,  as  the  mealy  bug  increases  very  rapidly  upon  it  It 
will  grow  well  in  a  mixture  of  well  chopped  turfy  peat  and  loam.  If  grown  in  richer  soil  it 
runs  to  wood,  and  there  are  scarcely  any  fiowers.  It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  are 
struck  with  facility  in  bottom-heat ;  when  they  are  rooted  they  should  be  potted  off  into  small 
pots^  and  placed  in  a  moist  stove,  and  kept  under  a  glass  during  their  growth,  if  the  stove  is  very 
dry ;  they  should  then  be  shifted,  as  the  pots  become  filled  with  roots,  until  they  are  put  in  the 
pots  in  which  it  is  intended  they  should  flower.  Some  persons  tie  up  their  plants  to  stakes  but 
it  is  much  more  healthy  and  beautiful  when  left  to  grow  in  its  natural  state.  During  its  growth, 
any  of  the  coarse  shoots  which  often  spring  up  should  be  cut  out,  as  they  spoil  the  appearance  of 
the  plant  Under  this  treatment,  it  will  produce  its  beautiful  flowers  freely,  and  form  an  extremely 
ornamental  plant  The  plants  are  generally  greatly  exhausted  after  their  flowering  season,  and 
do  not  make  such  good  plants  when  grown  over  again  as  those  will  that  are  grown  from  cuttings. 
Its  flowera  last  for  a  long  time,  but  during  its  growth  any  straggling  flowers  that  should  show 
themselves  should  be  picked  off,  as  they  are  liable  to  weaken  it^  and  injure  its  regular  flowering. 
— Qardeneri  and  Farmer^  Journal, 


"Ne  Plus  ULxaA** — a  fine  Late  Bbooooil — ^Preeminently  superior  among  the  new  varieties  of 
vegetables  which  from  time  to  time  come  before  the  public,  stands  this  new  Broccoli,  being  by  far 
the  best  variety  of  that  esteemed  vegetable  that  has  yet  come  under  my  notice ;  and  possessing 
as  it  does  all  the  good  qualities  which  its  name  implies,  I  feel  I  shall  be  doing  the  public  a  service 
by  making  its  merits  more  generally  known.  For  the  last  three  years  I  have  grown  this  sort 
along  with  others  of  known  excellence,  with  the  same  unvaried  result  in  favor  of  the  **Ne  Plus 
Ultra/*  and  during  the  last  year,  a  season  of  unparalleled  fatality  to  Broccolies^  while  others  were 
killed  this  sort  stood  uninjured,  producing  its  fine  heads  in  May  and  June,  equal  if  not  superior 
to  other  sorts  in  favorable  seasons.  The  chief  merits  of  this  Broccoli  consist  in  its  being  very 
hardy,  possessing  a  dwarf  habit,  with  large  and  compact  rich  oream-colored  heads^  whidi  are 
protected  by  ample  smooth  glaucous  foliage,  and  it  has  the  richest  flavor  in  the  whole  tribe. 
Keed  I  say  more  than  this,  that  it  possesses  all  the  finest  qualities  of  the  far-famed  Penzance 
Broccoli,  in  addition  to  a  hardiness  which  has  long  been  a  desideratum  in  that  otherwise  excellent 
sort    1^0  garden,  however  small,  should  be  without  it — If,  MUchell^  in  London  Gard.  Chronicle. 


Tree  Labels. — ^I  am  of  opinion  that  nothing  equals  thin  sheet  lead  for  this  purpose ;  it  is  very 
pliable  and  durable ;  the  letters  should  be  stamped  on  it,  and  the  labels  soldered  to  small  iron 
stake^  or  niuled  to  the  wall,  as  the  case  may  be.  I  have  seen  labels  of  this  kind  which  had  been 
in  use  for  sixty  years,  to  all  appearance  as  good  as  they  were  the  day  they  were  made.  Putty, 
paper,  or  wood,  are  more  fit  for  the  boudoir  than  to  stand  the  test  of  the  seasons.  They  want 
renewing  every  five  or  ten  years ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  lead,  which  is  very  lasting. — W. 
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Me.  Hovet,  under  the  impression,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that  nobody  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  read  his  last  volume,  gives  a  summary  of  its  leading  articles  in  the  opening  number  of 
this  year.  Among  other  notable  performances,  which  he  takes  occasion  to  rejoice  over, 
are  his  precious  effusions  on  root-grafting.    lie  says : 

"  Incidentally,  in  the  early  part  of  our  last  volume  (XIX)  we  copied  some  remarks  made  at  the 
Korthwesteni  Fruit  Growers'  Ck)nvention,  in  regard  to  root-grafting,  and  subsequently  gave  our 
views  in  relation  to  its  practice.  Tliese  called  forth  what  we  suppose  was  intended  as  a  reply 
from  a  contemporary.  There  wai  not  one  single  fact  brought  forward  to  refute  what  we  said, 
but  only  a  string  of  words  and  wonderful  facetiousness,  which  we  allow  to  pass  for  what  they 
are  worth.  Our  views  of  the  system  remain  unchanged ;  that  is,  we  consider  root-grafting  as 
generally  practiced — and  everybody  who  knows  anything  about  it  knows  what  that  is — an 
injudicious  mode — of  economy  we  say  nothing — of  obtaining  good  orchard  trees." 

It  seems  to  us  quite  superfluous  in  Mr.  IIovey  to  make  this  formal  announcement  that 
his  views  "  remain  unchanged."  Kobody  who  knows  him  would  expect  such  a  thing.  To 
say  Mr.  IIovey  has  "  changed  his  views,"  would  be  about  equal  to  saying  that  the  leopard 
had  changed  his  spots. 

•    At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Northwestern  Fruit  Growers'  Association  the  following  reso- 
lution was  passed : 

"Eesolvedf  That  we  are  in  favor  of  root-grafting  as  a  principal  mode  of  propagating  the  Apple." 


The  SEA.80N. — The  winter  here,  up  to  this  time,  (January  20,)  has  been  mild.  The  first 
snow  of  any  consequence  fell  about  the  2l3t  of  December,  and  for  about  two  weeks  after 
that  the  weather  was  moderately  cold ;  the  thermometer  tell  as  low  as  zero  only  twice. 
Except  in  exposed  places,  where  the  snow  was  blown  off,  the  ground  was  not  frozen  until 
about  a  week  ago,  when  a  sudden  thaw  was  followed  by  a  few  cold  days. 


Peabs  ra  Onio. — The  Hon.  James  Mathews,  of  Coshocton,  says:  "Among  the  Pears 
that  I  consider  the  very  best,  and  which  fruited  with  me  this  year,  were  Madelaine^  JkurrS 
Giffard^  Ott^  BoymnS  cCEte,  Bartlett^  Urbanute^  HeaihcoU^  SecJcel^  and  Louise  Bonne  de 
Jersey,  I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  select  nine  others  that  would  beat  these.  If  I  were 
confined  to  but  one  early  Pear,  it  would  be  the  Beurre  Giffard,^'^ 


The  New  York  Horticultural  Society  is  holding  conversational  meetings,  we  are  in- 
formed, for  the  discussion  of  questions  concerning  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  flowers. 
Such  meetings,  if  well  sustained,  would  do  much  good,  not  only  in  New  York,  but  in  every 
city  and  village  where  a  dozen  persons  are  to  be  found  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
orchard  and  the  garden.    We  will  be  happy  to  publish  reports  of  the  discussions,  if  some 
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8tbawbebbies. — In  the  disoussion  of  Strawberries  at  the  Chicago  pomological  meeting, 
Dr.  Wasdkb  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  variety  we  figored  as  MeAvoy^i  Superior  was 
I/mgwoTtJCi  Prolific,  We  are  sorry  the  Doctor  should  have  taken  the  trouble  to  promul- 
gate such  an  error  among  our  western  friends.  We  know  that  our  drawing  is  a  correct 
portrait  of  medium  sized  specimens  of  McAzoy^i  Superior;  and  several  of  the  best  informed 
gentlemen  at  Cincinnati,  including  Mr.  McAvoy  himself,  has  so  pronounced  it.  This 
variety  is  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  Prolific  not  to  be  confounded  by  any  person  of 
ordinary  intelligence  in  such  matters.  We  will  here  take  occasion  to  assure  our  readers 
that  we  shall  never  take  the  trouble  to  prepare  a  colored  drawing  of  any  fruit  until  we  are 
perfectly  satisfied  in  regard  to  its  nomenclature,  as  well  as  its  quality. 


The  Delawabe  Gbape. — ^Mr.  Thomas  J.  Myebs,  of  Dundee,  Yates  county,  N.  Y.,  writes 
us  til  at  there  is  a  Grape  in  Steuben  county,  where  it  has  been  cultivated  for  twenty  years, 
that  answers  our  description  of  the  Delaware  in  every  respect.  He  says  the  vine  was 
owned  by  a  queer  old  Dutchman,  who  never  would  give  either  a  root  or  cutting  of  it  even 
to  his  nearest  neighbors ;  but  that  at  length  he  has  succeeded  in  getting  cuttings,  and  will 
propagate  it.  It  appears  that  the  owner  of  this  vine  obtained  it  from  a  Mr.  Maxfield, 
living  between  Philadelphia  and  Trenton ;  and  that  he  brought  it  from  Lisbon,  and  called 
it  the  "Lisbon  wine  Grape.^'  Mr.  Mtebs  says  it  is  perfectly  hardy  on  the  highest,  coldest, 
barren  hills  of  Steuben,  and  bears  abxmdantly. 


The  Peach  Tbee  Bobeb. — P.  E.  Fbeeoff,  Esq.,  of  Auburn,  has  handed  us  a  branch  of 
the  Peach  tree,  containing  the  grub  of  the  Borer.  It  is  seldom  this  insect  is  found  in  the 
branches,  the  principal  point  of  its  attack  being  just  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 


Osage  Obakqb  IIedoes. — M.  L.  Sullivant,  Esq.,  the  great  land  proprietor  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  has  engaged,  says  the  Ohio  Cultitator^  twenty  bushels  of  Osage  Orange  seed,  to 
hedge  his  Illinois  lands.    Success  to  the  enterprise  I 


We  regret  to  learn  that  the  plates  of  a  new  and  valuable  work  on  Farm  Implements^  by 
John  J.  Thomas,  were  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  at  the  nABPEB8\ 


We  have  some  half  a  dozen  pages  in  type,  crowded  out.    This  will  account  for  the  non- 
appearance in  this  number  of  several  interesting  articles  from  correspondents,  &c. 


HoBTiccLTUBE  IN  Obkgon. — ^Wc  have  during  the  past  month  received  some  very  flattering 
letters  from  Oregon,  and  what  is  more  interesting  to  the  publisher,  some  very  long  lists  of 
subscribers.  About  thirty  copies  are  taken  at  one  post  office,  (Oregon  City.)  We  give  a 
few  extracts  from  these  letters : 

''  The  Eorlundturist  is  doing  a  philanthropic  work  for  Oregon,  by  stimulating  a  few  men  to  set 
the  example  of  fruit  cultare  before  their  fellow  citizens,  which  is  truly  inspiring.  I  have  no 
doubt  Uiat  more  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  growing  of  fruit  in  Oregon  than  in  any  other  new 
territory  in  the  Union.  Messrs.  Ladd  and  Leweluno  have  truly  become  benefactors^  by  intro- 
docing  at  an  early  day,  at  great  expense^  and  under  most  dish^rtening  circumstances^  so  large  a 
variety  of  the  choioest  orchard  fruits  from  the  States.  They  have  lost  many  varieties  in  conae- 
qnence  of  a  want  of  sufficient  care  in  putting  up  the  young  trees  at  the  nurseries  for  shipment 

thrOUSh  a  trOIMeal  dimate.      Other  whole  >MXM  Kava  httan  nm>\n\nAA  on  f1«A  Taf1«mn«  Kv  twMnilion. 
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ous  oarrien.  Yet  they  have  peraeyered,  and  raooeeded  in  iDtrodncing  about  MTentj  yarieties 
of  Applea,  forty  of  Peart,  fifteen  of  Peaebe%  as  many  of  Flum%  twenty  of  CherrioBi  seyenl  of 
Quince;  beudes  Neetarines,  Aprioota,  Almondi^  Cumnti,  Gooeebeniei^  and  the  Walnut  and 
Hickory  nuta    They  are  doing  well  in  their  buainen. 

Several  yarieties  of  their  Apple*,  Pean^  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherriec^  and  other  fhiit,  haye  borne 
the  three  last  seasona  In  general  tenm;  they  may  be  said  to  promise  well,  both  in  the  size  and 
quality  of  fruit  Our  trees  fruit  from  one  to  three  years  younger  here  than  in  the  Northern 
States^  and  produce  more  abundantly.  No  doubt  your  shy  bearers  would,  with  uf^  load  them- 
selyes  heayily  witb  fruit.  This  peculiar  oharacteristio  of  our  climate  leads  us  to  anticipate  that 
our  trees  will  be  short  liyed,  unless  they  reoeiye  a  high  state  of  eultore.  Is  this  a  logical  deduc- 
tion t  What  peculiar  treatment  will  be  neoessary  to  supply  trees  with  nutrition,  where  they  load 
themselyea  beyond  their  capability  of  support^  without  breaking?"    R  F. — Oregon  City, 

Maintain  a  vigorous  growth  by  good  cnltnre  of  the  soil  aronnd  tlie  trees,  by  occasional 
dresfflngs  of  compost,  and  if  necessary,  thin  the  fruits.  Pmning,  also,  stimnlates  the 
growth  of  over-fmitful  trees.    The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  J.  W.  Ladd  : 

"Fruit  growing  is  attracting  a  lively  interest  throughout  Oregon.  The  fiArroers  are  generally 
planting  out  large  orchards  of  the  choicest  kinds  of  fruit  We  have  most  of  the  leading  varieties 
cultivated  in  the  Northern  States.  In  the  summer  of  1847  Messra  Lxwellen  &  Meek,  from  Iowa, 
brought  across  the  plains  most  of  the  leading  varieties  of  fruits  cultivated  in  the  West,  and  now 
have  a  large  nursery  and  orchard  of  bearing  trees  at  Milwaukie,  eight  miles  below  this  place. 
Some  of  their  Pears  sold  at  a  dollar  each.  Apples  at  twenty-five  cents,  and  some,  I  believe  fifty 
centBb  I  brought  from  New  York  in  the  Ml  of  1850  some  twenty-three  hundred  fruit  trees,  em- 
bracing most  of  the  leading  varieties  cultivated  there.  These  were,  I  believe,  the  first  trees  ever 
brought  to  this  coast  by  the  Isthmus  that  lived.  Fruit  trees  make  an  astonishing  growth  here, 
and  bear  early,  and  the  fairest  fruit  that  I  ever  beheld.  Some  fifteen  different  kinds  have  borne 
fruit  this  year,  on  small  trees  only  one  year  from  the  bud. 

Our  climate  seems  peculiarly  favorable  tu  the  growth  of  trees.  I  have  not  seen  ice  thicker 
than  window  glass  this  year.  We  have  hod  only  three  hard  frosts ;  just  enough  to  stop  the 
growth  of  treeSb  All  kinds  of  hardy  grass  is  yet  growing  finely,  so  that  the  loose  stock  are  fSat 
without  being  fed.    J.  W.  L. — Oregon  City,  Dee,  lOtK** 


Fraud  in  Fruit  Trees. — The  trade  in  trees  has  now  grown  to  be  so  extensive,  that  a 
large  number  of  persons  are  attracted  to  it  who  are  mere  dealers,  buyers,  and  sellers. 
Many  of  these  are-  honest,  responsible  men,  who  aim  at  doing  a  fair,  honest  business ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  many  of  tibem  are  notoriously  dishonest,  and  are  perpetrating  gross 
frauds  upon  the  community.  By  deceitful  means  they  procure  the  catalogues  of  respectable 
concerns,  and  represent  themselves  as  agents  authorized  to  solicit  orders.  They  obtain 
their  orders,  and  then  fill  them  with  whatever  trash  they  can  buy  cheapest.  People  every- 
where should  be  on  their  guard.  We  copy  the  following  sensible  article  on  this  subject 
from  a  late  issue  of  Moore's  Rural  Neio  Yorker : 

"In  a  late  number  of  the  Itural,  we  find  an  article  quoted  fix>m  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Spy, 
nnder  the  headings  'Fraud  in  Fruit  Trees ;'  upon  which,  together  with  the  editorial  comments,  I 
wish  to  make  a  few  remarks.  Such  frauds  as  here  spoken  o(  have  been  extensively  practiced  in 
this  part  of  the  State,  the  sellers  invariably  representing  themselves  as  agents  of  the  'Bochester 
Nursery.*  The  purchasere^  in  most  ca8e^  appear  to  think  there  is  but  one  nursery  in  Rochester, 
and  do  not  even  know  the  name  of  the  person  with  whom  they  contracted.  Of  course,  nobody  ia 
accountable,  and  no  person's  reputation  has  suffered  by  the  transaction.    A  single  example  will 
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a  Black  Tartarian  Cherry.  The  trees^  hibelled  according  to  contract,  were  delivered  and  paid 
for,  and  oar  neighbor,  not  being  very  obserying,  did  not  discover,  until  the  agent  was  gone,  that 
the  tree  for  which  he  had  paid  fifty  centa,  supposing  it  to  be  a  Blatk  Tartarian  Cherry,  was  an 
Apple  tree.  It  may  be  readily  inferred  that  the  *  Rochester  Nursery'  is  not  very  popular,  and  yet 
I  find  no  evidence  that  one  of  these  trees  ever  came  from  Rochester.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  I  am 
confident  that  no  nurseryman  would  hazard  his  reputation  by  sending  abroad  such  trees  on  con- 
tracts as  are  brought  in  here,  unless  at  the  same  time,  he  could  hide  himself  behind  some  irre- 
sponsible agent. 

"But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  peculiarities  of  that  'tree  manufactory  located  in  an  obscure 
part  of  New  York  State,*  referred  to  by  the  Worcester  Spyf  Can  we  stretch  our  credulity  enough 
to  believe  that  trees  can  be  root-grafted  in  winter,  and  grow  like  suckers  for  two  years  and  then 
be  large  enough  to  *  cheat  greenies  V  Surely  nothing  of  the  kind  was  ever  before  thought  of  in 
Massachusetts,  or  the  writer  would  not  have  traveled  to  *  an  obscure  part  of  New  York  State'  for 
an  example  t  With  regard  to  these  agent^  I  give  it  merely  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  would 
like  to  be  corrected  if  wrong,  that  the  Rochester  nurserymen  have  no  agents  abroad  for  whose 
transactions  they  hold  themselves  responsible. 

"Now,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  be  'gulled  by  this  regular  wooden  nutmeg  operation,  nor  to  be 
verdant  enough  to  purchase  of  pedlars,'  how  shall  we  obtain  our  fruit  trees  ?  We  sho^ild  obtain 
them  at  nurseriee^  conducted  by  men  of  good  standing  and  reputation,  on  whom  we  can  rely. 
However  satisfactory  this  answer  may  be,  it  is,  I  think,  still  liable  to  some  objections.  If  nursery- 
men did  not  sell  to  dealers  and  agents  at  wholesale,  but  confined  themselves  to  furnishing  directly 
those  who  purchase  for  their  own  setting,  is  it  not  plain  that  the  large  nurseries  of  the  cities, 
which  now  send  out  thousands  of  choice  fruit  trees,  would  be  diminished  to  rods  instead  of  acres! 
If  no  trees  were  transplanted  except  by  those  who  would  go  to  the  nurseries  and  obtain  them, 
there  would  not  be  one  fruit  tree  set,  where  there  are  now  twenty ;  and  in  many  locations,  at  a 
distance  from  nurseries,  oar  choicest  fruits  would  remain  long  unknown.  Another  difficulty : 
a  farmer  comes  to  the  nursery  in  the  spring  and  wishes  to  obtain  some  fruit  trees,  but  he  is 
ignorant  of  varieties,  and  yet  does  not  wish  to  trust  the  judgment  of  the  nurserymen,  but  expects 
a  verbal  description  of  the  different  fruits  to  aid  him  in  selecting. 

"  Now,  during  the  season  of  transplanting,  the  busiest  of  all  busy  men  are  nurserymen ;  and 
arrangements  should  be  made  to  encroach  as  little  as  possible  upon  their  time  at  this  season. 
Every  man  that  owns  an  acre  of  land,  should  own  a  copy  of  the  works  of  Dowmno,  Tdomas,  or 
Barrt;  he  can  then  judge  for  himself  in  reference  to  varieties. 

"I  concluded  there  is  but  one  safe  way  of  purchasing  trees;  and  tliat  is,  to  deal  with  those 
who  are  responsible,  and  have  a  reputation  at  stake ;  and  whenever  Uiis  can  be  done,  it  matters 
not  whether  a  man  buys  at  the  nursery,  or  at  his  own  fireside,  he  will  be  safe  in  either  case. — 
A.  M.  Williamt,  Marcellus,  N.  y." 


Books  aitd  Pamhplets  Reokited. — We  have  only  space  at  this  time  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  the  following : 

TranBoctions  oftJie  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  for  1852. 

Transactions  of  the  Northwestern  Fruit  Growers*  Association,  for  1853. 

Twenty-Third  Annual  Report  of  the  New  Haven  Horticultural  Society^  for  1868,  with 
an  address  by  Rev.  W.  Clift. 

Transacti<ms  of  th^  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society^  for  the  years  1862  and  '58, 
containing  the  annual  reports  of  committees,  with  lists  of  premiums  awarded,  the  officers 
of  the  Society  for  1863,  and  a  list  of  its  members. 

From  F.  G.  Oabt,  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  a  circular  embracing  a  brief 
history  of  Pleasant  Hill  Academy  and  Farmers'  College,  at  College  Hill,  Hamilton  county, 
Ohio,  together  with  a  plan  and  course  of  study  of  a  department  for  the  promotion  of  scien- 
tific agriculture  and  Horticulture ;  also,  a  catalogue  of  the  officers  and  students  for  the  col- 
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The  Fa!Imkb8'  Nkolbot  or  thk  Eitchin  Gabdes. — ^The  relnctance  shown  hy  this  c1a«  of  people 
to  give  a  little  time  and  labor  to  the  prodnction  of  Vegetables  for  the  use  of  their  families^  is  most 
snrprisiDg,  They  appear  to  think  the  employment  altogether  beneath  their  attention.  It  may 
be  all  very  well  for  the  women  to  engage  in  it,  but  to  suppose  that  the  farmer  hiotfelf  would  do 
so  is  deemed  almost  aUurd.  Ask  a  fanner  why  he  does  not  set  off  a  piece  of  hia  land  as  a 
Kitchen  Garden  wherein  to  raise  a  plentiful  supply  of  agreeable  and  wholesome  yegetabloB,  and 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  will  reply,  "Oh,  1  have  not  the  time,  and  cannot  aflFord  the  labor.* 
Now  this  is  altogether  a  misapprehension.  For  what  purpose  has  he  time  at  all,  but  to  suppoit 
comfortably  himself  and  those  dependent  upon  him  f  (higher  aims  always  supposed.)  Ifi  therefore, 
the  products  of  the  kitchen  garden  will  (and  who  doubts  ?)  most  materially  add  to  the  comfort 
and  health  of  a  family,  and  at  a  far  lower  cost  than  the  yield  of  a  field,  to  grudge  a  little  time 
and  trouble  is  surely  inconsiderate  if  not  unreasonable. 

Very  long  is  the  list  of  choice  edibles ;  a  small  lot  of  ground  so  devoted  will  afford  Asparagus^ 
Sea  Kale,  Cresa^  Lettuce,  Peas^  Beans^  Squash,  Onions,  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers^  Camits,  Salsify, 
Parsnips,  Beets^  and  Tomatoes^  besides  many  useful  herbs.  A  few  days'  labor  in  the  year  would 
suffice  to  give  an  abundance  of  these  things.  Probably  there  is  no  one  who  could  raise  them  to 
greater  advantage  than  the  farmer.  In  most  cases  he  can  choose  a  suitable  soil,  and  he  never 
need  lack  manure.  Indeed,  he  ought  to  have  these  rich  gifts  of  nature  in  their  highest  condition. 
No  one  can  doubt  but  that  vegetables  would  contribute  to  the  health  and  enjoyment  of  the 
farmer  and  his  household.  Thi'ough  the  greater  part  of  the  year  he  eats  salt  pork,  which  is  apt 
to  engender  scrofula  and  kindred  diseases.  It  if  owing  to  this  extreme  use  of  salt  provisions, 
without  the  counter  tendency  of  vegetables,  that  such  diseases  are  so  prevalent  If  he  must  feed 
so  much  upoM  salt  meat,  he  ought  to  provide  that  which  would  prevent  its  injurious  effecta,  I 
find  that  such  people  have  no  reluctance  to  eat  of  them  when  presented,  but  do  so  apparently 
with  as  great  relish  as  others,  while  they  neglect  their  cultivation.  The  expense  of  growing 
vegetables  is  small  Let  us  take  Asparagus  as  an  exani]>le.  Tlie  bed  once  made  will  last  a  life- 
time, and  two  or  three  dollars  will  obtain  a  sufficient  stuck  of  plants  from  any  nurseryman. 

If  these  things  contribute  to  the  health  of  a  family,  so  they  do  to  its  enjoyment.  ITow  ranch 
they  cheapen  the  cost  of  living,  they  know  best  who  are  careful  and  industrious  enough  to  grow 
them. — Clericus. 

The  above,  from  a  friend  in  Canada  "West,  is  entitled  to  careful  consideration;  for  no  one 
can  be  truly  said  to  live  who  has  not  a  Garden.  None  but  those  who  have  enjoyed  it 
can  appreciate  the  satisfaction — the  luxury— of  sitting  down  to  a  table  spread  with  the 
fruit  of  one's  own  planting  and  culture.  A  bunch  of  Radishes — a  few  heads  of  Lettuce — 
taken  from  the  garden  of  a  summer's  morning  for  breakfast — or  a  mess  of  green  Peas  or 
Sweet  Corn — is  a  very  dijfferent  aflfair  from  the  same  articles  brought  in  large  quantities 
from  market  in  a  withering  condition,  to  be  put  away  in  the  cellar  for  use.  And  a  plate  of 
Strawberries  or  Raspb  rries  lose  none  of  their  peculiar  flavor  by  passing  directly  from  the 
"border  to  the  eream^  witliout  being  jolted  about  in  baskets  until  they  have  lost  all  form  and 
comeliness.  And  yet,  how  many  farmers,  with  land  enough  lying  waste  to  furnish  them 
with  all  these  luxuries — and  how  many  more  in  the  smaller  cities  and  villages,  possessing 
every  facility  for  a  good  garden— either  through  ignorance  or  indolence  are  deprived  of  this 
source  of  comfort.  These  things  ought  not  so  to  be.  Those  who  have  never  tried  it  will 
be  surprised  to  find  how  rich  is  the  return  for  labor  bestowed.  But  we  would  not  advise 
the  attempt  to  do  too  much.    A  correspondent  writes  that  he  *^  tried  his  hand  at  a  vege- 
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of  which  he  could  procure  seed."  The  result  was  unsatisfactory,  as  might  have  been 
expected.  It  is  not  well  to  attempt  too  much  at  first,  A  few  articles  well  cultivated  afford 
pleasure ;  a  large  collection  poorly  cared  for  is  a  source  of  annoyance. 

The  present  month  is  the  time  to  get  things  in  order,  and  as  the  first  work  is  the  making 
of  Ebt-beds^  sash,  frames,  &c.,  sliould  be  made  ready.  A  new  subscriber,  a  young  friend 
in  Ohio,  requests  us  to  give,  simple  directions  for  making  a  hot-bed,  "jtM^  far  family 
use^  unless  we  consider  it  a  matter  so  well  understood  that  the  room  it  occupied  would  be 
wasted  to  most  of  our  readers."  The  many  questions  we  have  asked  by  hundreds  of  new 
subscribers,  shows  us  that  many  are  turning  their  attention  to  gardening  who  never  gave 
the  subject  a  thought  before,  and  that  the  simplest  directions  in  the  most  ordinary  practice 
are  eagerly  sought  for,  and  really  needed.  We  therefore  comply  with  the  request  of  our 
corr(»pondent,  giving  the  system  we  usually  practice,  and  have  before  recommended. 

Every  one  should  have  a  hot-bed,  if  it  were  only  to  forward  a  few  plants  for,  the  garden. 
The  too  prevalent  opinion  is,  that  they  are  expensive  and  difficult  to  manage,  requiring  the 
skill  of  the  professional  gardener.  Both  suppositions  are  entirely  erroneous.  A  hot-bed 
may  be  constructed  by  any  man  of  ordinary  ingenuity.  A  frame  of  about  12  feet  long  and 
6  wide,  which  will  allow  of  4  sashes,  each  8  feet  wide,  will  be  found  large  enough  for  any 
family.  It  should  be  made  of  common  two-inch  plank — ^the  back  about  8  feet  high,  the 
front  about  half  that,  the  ends  having  a  regular  slope  from  back  to  front.  This  will  give 
an  angle  sufficient  to  throw  off  rain,  and  give  the  full  benefit  of  external  heat  and  light  to 
the  plants  within.  If  the  beds  are  narrower,  the  front  must  be  higher  in  proportion.  The 
sides  and  ends  are  simply  nailed  to  a  strong  post,  four  inches  square,  placed  in  each  comer. 
For  the  sash  to  rest  and  slide  upon,  a  strip  six  inches  wide  is  placed  upon  the  frame,  the 
ends  morticed  or  sunk  in  the  sides  of  the  frame,  so  os  not  to  cause  a  projection.  The 
sashes  are  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  without  cross  bars ;  and  in  glazing,  the  lights  are 
made  to  overlap  an  eighth  or  quarter  of  an  inch,  to  exclude  rain.  Such  a  frame,  costing 
but  a  mere  trifle  beyond  the  labor,  will  last  for  years,  and  furnish  all  the  Cabbage,  Tomato, 
Celery,  Cauliflowet,  Pepper,  Melon,  and  Cucumber  plants  needed,  with  a  sprinklmg  of  early 
Radishes,  &c.   Where  so  large  a  frame  may  not  be  wanted,  an  old  window  may  be  used  for 

sash,  and  all  expense  of  glazing  avoid- 
ed. The  annexed  figure  will  convey 
an  idea  to  those  unaquainted  with  it. 
One  of  the  sashes  is  moved  down  as 
in  admitting  air,  and  another  laid  off 
entirely. 

Hot-beds  should  occupy  a  dry  situa- 
tion, where  they  will  not  be  affected 
by  the  lodgment  of  water  during  rains 
or  thaws.  They  should  be  exposed  to 
the  east  and  south,  and  be  protected  by  fences  or  buildings  from  the  north  and  northwest. 
Where  it  is  intended  to  merely  grow  plants  for  transplanting  to  the  garden,  they  may  be 
sunk  in  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches,  and  in  such  a  case  require  not  more 
than  two  feet  of  manure ;  but  when  forcing  and  perfecting  vegetables  is  designed,  a  perma- 
nent heat  must  be  kept  up,  and  the  bed  must  be  made  on  the  surface,  so  that  fresh  and 
warm  manure  may  be  added  when  necessary.  A  d^th  of  three  to  four  feet  of  manure 
will  in  such  cases  be  wanted. 
Manure  for  hot-beds  requires  some  preparation.    It  should  be  fresh  stable  manure,  placed 
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in  a  heap,  and  turned  and  mixed  several  times,  promoting  a  regular  fermentation.    It  is 
thus  made  to  retain  its  heat  a  long  time ;  otherwise  it  would  burn  and  dry  up,  and  become 


The  mold  should  be  laid  on  as  soon  as  the  bed  )b  settled,  and  has  a  lively  regular-tempered 
heat  Lay  the  earth  evenly  over  the  dung  about  six  inches  deep.  Radishes  and  Lettuce 
require  about  a  foot  of  earth.  After  it  has  lain  a  few  days  it  will  be  fit  to  receive  the 
seed,  unless  the  moid  has  turned  to  a  whitish  color,  or  has  a  rank  smell,  in  which  case  add 
some  fresh  earth  for  the  hills,  at  the  same  time  holes  should  be  made  by  running  down 
stakes,  to  give  the  steam  an  opportunity  to  escape. 

Those  who  wish  to  force  Cucumbers,  &c.,  should  begin,  in  this  section,  if  the  weather  is 
favorable,  by  the  1st  of  Maroh.    For  raising  plants,  the  middle  is  time  enough. 


CABBAQB.^It  msy  not  be  generally  known  that  Cabbages  readily  grow  and  are  easily  pixipa- 
gated  by  alipo.  A  itnmp  may  be  put  out  in  the  spring,  and  the  sprouts  as  they  vegetate  cut  off, 
the  cut  allowed  to  dry,  and  then  planted.  When  Cabbage  or  Cauliflower  throw  off  side  shoots 
they  may  be  used  in  the  same  way.  Cabbage  thus  raised  have  short  stalki^  and  are  rare  of  being 
true  to  the  parent    I  have  often  pursued  this  method  when  short  of  seed.    C.  K — Sandunch,  C.  W» 


Sntbiiji  to  <!^omi|onlrtntji. 

(R.  B.  W.,  Pieton,  C  W.)  Injury  nioic  thb  Morning  Sun. — ^Thc  rays  of  the  morning  sun  fall- 
ing directly  on  frozen  foliage  or  flowers^  are  injurious ;  and  in  localities  where  late  spring  frosts 
occur,  it  will  be  well  to  take  measures  to  ward  them  oft  Trees  will  do  this  better  than  a  board 
fence. 

Magnolias. — The  {Kuminaia^  or  "encumber  tree,**  is  as  hardy  as  your  fruit  treef.  The  purpurea 
or  Chinese  purple,  we  think  will  also  stand  your  climate.  '^^ 

"  Egtftian  Locust." — ^We  know  of  no  tree  bearing  this  name. 

(D.  W.,  Wellington  Square.)  UpRianr  Quince. — ^We  do  not  consider  it  a  good  stock  for  the 
pear.    It  may  do  for  a  few  ojry  strong  growera 

Will  yoa  oblige  me  by  answering  the  foHowing  inqniry,  in  the  ITortieuUuritt^  if  oonyenienL  My  house  stands  on 
a  mound,  eighty  rods  from  the  pablic  rood.  The  drive  is  laid  oat  winding,  and  Is  planted  to  the  foot  of  the  monnd, 
some  twenty-five  rods,  with  standard  Cherry  and  Pear  trees.  Of  the  following  trees,  which  would  yon  plant  the 
balanoe  of  the  drive  with  ?  1.  Norway  Fir.  8.  Norway  Fir,  alternated  wlUi  Cherry.  &  Norway  Fir,  alternated  with 
HovmtalnAsb.    4.  White  Pine.    0.  Sngar  Maple.    8.  SQver-leavedMaple.    8.  £.~Xa  JfoAId 

As  your  avenue  is  alraady  planted  in  part  with  deciduous  trees  we  would  adyise  you  to  com- 
plete it  with  them ;  and  we  prefer  the  Sugar  and  Silver  Maple— either  one,  or  both ;  the  latter, 
if  you  prefer  very  rapid  growth.  If  you  plant  evergreens,  choose  the  Norway,  and  plant  not  less 
than  twenty  or  thirty  feet  back  from  the  walk.  We  must  suggest^  however,  that  a  regular  row 
of  trees  on  each  side  of  a  winding  drive  is  not  consistent    It  would  be  if  the  drive  was  straight 

What  Is  a  person  to  do  who  lives  among  flie  hills,  when  the  ground  Is  liable  to  wash,  snd  who  wishes  to  plant  an 
OKbard  f  If  trees  are  planted  among  the  Bine  grass,  which  kind  Providence  causes  to  spring  op  spontaneously,  in 
Older  to  hold  the  soli  togettier,  they  do  not  thrive  well ;  and  if  they  are  worked  like  com,  as  Uiey  ought  to  be,  Uie  soU 
is  carried  away  by  every  heavy  ndn  Oiat  falls.  Can  any  system  of  sabeoiUng  or  dralnhig,  or  both,  prevent  this  wssh- 
ing  process,  so  that  the  trees  can  receive  proper  oultlvatkm  T   B.— iVrry  Ox,  0. 

We  fully  appreciate  your  difficulties ;  and  we  hop«»  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Hortieuliurut 
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sjggest  a  better  method  than  we  can.  We  know  of  no  other  way  than  to  prepare  a  nearly  level 
bed,  of  ample  dimensions^  for  each  tree ;  and  keep  the  remainder  of  the  ground  in  grass.  We 
have  seen  this  practiced  advantageously. 

In  the  PeopWs  Journal  of  New  York,  of  NoTomber,  1358, 1  saw  an  account  of  a  nottghtotCB  Seedling  Gooseberry, 
sarpassing  all  others  in  many  respects.  What  is  yoar  opinion  of  it?  Is  it  like  G.  Newlakd'b  Mamtnoih  Alpine 
Strawberrieb?    T.  TaowxiLY.—FaUeion<f  Pcu 

We  think  very  highly  of  HoughtorCe  Seedling  Gooseberry.  It  is  much  inferior  in  size,  beauty, 
and  flavor,  to  the  large  English  varieties,  such  as  Crown  Boh,  Warrington,  Whitetmith,  Ac ;  but 
then  it  is  more  at  home  in  our  climate.  It  grows  freely,  propagates  easily,  bears  most  abund- 
antly, and  the  fruit  is  comparatively,  though  not  wholly,  exempt  from  mildew.  The  fniit 
answers  every  purpose,  when  it  is  used  in  the  green  state,  about  as  well  as  any.  It  should  be  at 
least  one  among  every  collection. 

PsBKrr  mo  to  ask  of  yoa,  through  your  Journal,  some  infonnation  on  setting  Apple  orchards— the  distance  apart 
most  advisable.  Our  nurserymen  differ  very  much  on  the  subject — varying  from  two  rods  to  four.  Fleasc  (avor  us 
with  a  UUle  more  light    Y^—Rock  Co^  Wis. 

For  a  permanent  arrangement^  forty  feet  will  not  be  too  much  in  rich,  deep  soil,  where  the 
Apple  tree  is  likely  to  attain  its  greatest  dimensions.  In  light  soils,  thirty  feet  will  be  sufficient 
An  economical  arrangement  is  to  place  the  trees  twenty  feet  apart,  and  after  they  have  borne  a 
number  of  years,  and  begin  to  encroach  upon  each  other,  remove  half  of  Uicm.  In  this  way 
you  obtain  the  greatest  advantage  from  the  ground  occupied  and  the  labor  expended  upon  it 
The  preparation  of  the  ground  costs  as  much  for  fifty  trees  as  for  a  hundred,  and  the  first  cost  of 
the  tree  is  a  small  conbideralioo. 


J^ortftultural   %tit\tiits. 


New  Youk  State  Agricultural  Societt. — ^The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  on 
the  second  Wednesday  of  February.  The  Winter  Exhibition  of  Fat  Cattle,  Sheep,  Poultiy,  Fruit, 
Grain,  Ac,  on  Tuesday  the  Tth,  Wednesday  8th,  and  Thursday,  9th  February,  at  Albany.  Ad- 
dress at  the  Capitol  by  Prof.  R  Carb,  Albany  University,  on  Wednesday  Evening,  February  8th, 
and  by  the  President,  Lewis  G.  Morris^  on  Thursday  evening. 


United  States  Agricultural  SoaErr. — The  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Society,  will  be  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Wednesday,  February  22d,  1854. 


Adrian  Horticultural  Society,  (Mich.) — ^The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  the  5th  of  January.  This  Society,  we  learn,  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing were  the  officers  elected  for  the  present  year : 

D.  K.  UNDEEW(X)D,  President ;  L.  G.  Bcrbt,  Vice  President ;  F.  C.  Beaman,  Secretary ;  S.  Lathbop,  Trcasarer; 
B.  F.  Steoxg,  Librarian ;  W.  IL  Scott,  B.  F.  Strong,  B.  W.  Steer,  J.  W.  Heime,  W.  U.  Waldby,  Executive  Committee. 


Stealing  Feutt,  <ta — ^At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Allegheny  County  Agricultural  Society  a  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  correspond  with  other  similar  societies,  soliciting  their  cooperation  in  an 
effort  to  procure,  at  the  present  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  an  act  declaring  the 
stealing  of  growing  frnit,  vegetables^  grain,  dxi.,  larceny.  We  shall  publish  their  Circular  in  onr 
next    RoBiRT  M'Eniobt,  of  Pittsburgh,  is  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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«N  our  last  number  we  endeavored  to  call  attention  to  oertab  points  in  the  nursery 
management  of  joung  trees,  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  successful  removal. 
We  now  propose  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  on  iranitplanting. 

Notwithstanding  we  have  made  great  progress  in  the  art  of  planting,  during  the 
last  twenty  years;  and  with  all  the  information  that  has  been  disseminated  on  the 
subject,  by  means  of  widely-circulated  pomological  books,  periodicals,  catalogues,  dbc ; 
yet  there  is  among  the  mass  of  our  vast  population  who  till  the  ground  and  plant 
trees,  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  what  good  planting  really  consists  in.  This 
every  nurseryman  knows,  and  every  person  whose  occupation,  duties,  or  tastes,  put 
him  in  the  way  of  observation.  ^  Will  you  warrant  my  trees  to  live,  Mr.  Nursery- 
man f*  sajTS  one.  ''No."  ''Then  I  canH  buy  from  you ;  for  I  should  certainly  lose 
three-fourths  of  them,  if  not  all."  *♦  I  will  give  you  double  the  price  for  your  trees,  it 
you  will  warrant  them  to  grow,"  says  another ;  "for  I  invariably  fail  in  my  planting." 
Another  says,  "  I  can  not  understand  how  you  nurserymen  plant  so  successfully ;  you 
must  possess  some  secret  art,  or  put  some  peculiar  substance  about  the  roots.  Pray, 
what  is  it  9"  So  one  after  the  other  proceeds,  relating  his  misfortunes,  and  asking 
information  from  the  poor  nurseryman,  who,  however  much  he  may  desire  to  enlighten 
his  customers,  is  too  busy  to  discourse  intelligibly  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  tree 
planting.  The  fact  is,  this  is  comparatively  a  new  and  unknown  operation  to  thou- 
sands of  people  who  every  year  find  it  necessary  to  go  about  it ;  arboriculture  has  not 
been  considered  a  legitimate  branch  of  rural  studies,  but  as  the  business  of  the  gar- 
dener or  nurseryman  exclusively. 

Now,  as  the  whole  country  seems  to  be  thoroughly  awakened  on  the  subject  oi 
planting,  this  prevailing  lack  of  knowledge  becomes  every  day  a  matter  of  painful 
experience.  The  supposition  that  any  man  who  could  set  a  fence  post  could  plant  a 
tree,  is  demonstrated  to  be  an  illusion,  because  a  tree  is  not  a  post,  but  a  livmg, 
organized  body,  made  up  of  a  great  many  parts,  all  beautifully  connected,  and  recipro- 
cally dependent  upon  each  other.  The  roots  are  the  principal  organs  of  nutrition,  and 
at  the  same  time  sustain  the  tree  in  its  position  ;  the  trunk  and  branches  convey  the 
nutriment  from  the  roots  to  the  leaves ;  and  these  refine  or  elaborate  it,  and  prepare 
it  for  the  formation  of  new  parts.  These  different  parts  or  organs  must  each  fulfil 
their  respective  functions,  or  the  harmony  of  nature  is  broken,  and  the  tree  immedi- 
ately ceases  to  have  a  perfect  existence. 

Now  the  roots,  weliave  said,  are  the  organs  of  nutrition ;  and  if  they  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  supply  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  proper  kind,  the  tree  must  starve,  just 
as  ah  animal  would  if  deprived  of  a  proper  supply  of  food.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that 
the  planter  must  first  of  all  see  that  the  soil  in  which  he  proposes  to  plant  is  in  a  con- 
dition to  yield  the  essential  nutriment  to  the  roots  of  his  trees.    How  is  this  to  be  done  9    fi^ 
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ticular,  nor  of  the  yarioOB  chemical  changer  and  combinations  which  must  transpire  in 
them,  to  prepare  the  food  of  plants  for  absorption  by  the  delicate  spongioles  of  the 
roots.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  trees  will  not  live — at  least,  that  thej  will  not 
flourish — on  a  poor  soil;  nor  on  a  very  thin  or  shallow  soil,  with  an  impenetrable 
bottom ;  nor  in  a  very  stiff,  tenacious,  clay  soil,  that  bakes  as  hard  as  brick  during 
the  growing  season ;  nor  in  a  wet  soil,  where  water  is  stagnant  about  the  roots.  No 
man  need  plant  trees  in  any  such  soils,  and  hope  for  success.  Trees— aZ/  trees 
usually  planted  for  fruit  or  for  ornament — require  a  soil  of  at  least  fair  average  fertil- 
ity, such  as  any  farmer  would  expect  to  yield  a  good  crop  of  grain  or  roots :  but 
all  do  not  require  the  same  degree  of  fertility ;  for  among  fruits,  the  Peach  and  the 
Cherry  will  yield  good  crops  on  a  lighter  and  poorer  soil  than  the  Apple,  Pear,  Plum, 
or  Quince ;  and  the  Pine  and  Fir  tribe  will  succeed  well  on  light,  poor  soils,  unsuited 
to  the  Oak,  the  Maple,  the  Beech,  and  indeed  the  great  mass  of  deciduous  trees. 

On  thin  soih — say  four  or  five  inches  deep — lying  on  a  hard  subsoil,  few  trees, 
and  especially  fruit  trees,  will  succeed,  because  the  roots  are  confined  too  near  the 
surfiice ;  and  in  our  hot  and  dry  summers  the  earth  around  the  roots  becomes  pardied, 
as  no  moisture  can  ascend  from  the  subsoil :  vegetation  is  consequently  arrested,  and 
the  trees  become  stunted  and  scrubby,  like  the  productions  of  arid  plains. 

St^ffclay  soils  are  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  trees,  and  more  espedally  young 
newly-transplanted  treefti  They  bake  on  the  surface,  and  exclude  both  air  and  moist- 
ure, and  they  become  so  hard  that  the  roots  are  unable  to  extend  throu^  them 
any  more  than  they  could  through  a  stone  wall  We  admit  that  careful  and  skill- 
ful cultivators  might  succeed  on  such  soils,  by  expending  on  them  a  great  amount 
of  timely,  well-directed  labor,  to  keep  them  porous  and  friable  to  a  reasonable  depth. 
But  few  will  take  this  trouble,  and  therefore  such  soils  should  be  avoided  as  far  as 
practicable. 

Wet  soils  are,  of  all  the  others,  the  most  objectionable,  either  for  fhiit  or  orna- 
mental plantations.  Wet  feet  are  not  more  ruinous  to  human  health  than  a  wet  soil 
is  to  trees.  It  fills  up  every  cavity  of  the  soil  which  should  be  open  for  the  passage 
of  air,  without  which  healthy  nutriment  for  the  tree  can  not  be  prepared ;  destructive 
gasses  are  formed,  and  directly  the  tree  declines.  We  have  often  been  struck  with 
the  eff^t  of  even  a  very  trifling  excess  of  moisture.  In  a  row  of  tvees  descending  from 
dry  land  to  moist,  it  is  observed  that  on  the  dry  upland  the  trees  are  vigorous,  with 
smooth,  dean  bark ;  but  as  soon  as  we  descend  to  the  moist  places,  the  trees  look 
feeUe,  the  bai^  is  mossy,  and  in  every  part  we  see  symptoms  of  decline.* 

Now,  the  planter  who  desires  to  ensure  success,  must  see  that  his  soil  is  not  in  any 
of  these  extreme  conditions.  If  it  be  poor,  manure  it  liberally  a  year  before  hand,  and 
crop  it  with  roots  that  will  give  the  soil  a  good  working,  and  also  help  to  enrich  it. 
If  it  be  shallow,  deepen  it,  if  possible,  by  breaking  up  the  under  stratum  with  the  sub- 


soil  plow.  If  one  plowing  be  not  enough,  give  it  two  or  three ;  and  if  it  can  not  be 
plowed,  trench  it,  or  at  least  trench  a  large  circle  for  each  tree ;  throw  out  the  poor 
subsoil,  and  substitute  good,  fertile  loam*  K  it  be  wet,  drain  it,  and  drain  it  thor- 
oughly. If  you  have  stones  on  your  land,  make  stone  drains,  as  large  and  deep  as 
the  outlet  will  admit  If  you  have  no  stone,  use  tile,  which  is  now  manufactured  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  In  a  wet  soil  to  be  planted  with  trees,  tile  drains  should 
be  at  least  three  to  three  and  a  half  feet  deep,  and  not  more  than  a  rod  apart,  to  carry 
the  water  away  quickly  and  e£fectually  from  the  soil  about  the  roots.  Draining  and 
subsoil  plowing  are  the  two  great  improving  operations  of  modem  farming ;  and  they 
are  by  far  more  important  to  the  orchardist  and  all  who  grow  and  plant  trees,  than  to 
the  fjarmer  who  cultivates  merely  annual  crops. 

Having  the  ground  thus  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  trees,  planting 
is  in  order ;  and  the  first  step  is  to  dig  the  holes.  Now  it  so  happens,  that  in  the 
seasons  of  planting  nearly  all  classes  of  people,  both  in  town  and  country,  are  pressed 
with  their  ordinary  avocations ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  planting  is  either  deferred 
till  too  late,  or  else  it  is  done  hurriedly  and  badly  ^  the  holes  are  made  just  laige 
enough  to  cram  the  roots  into,  and  the  earth  is  thrown  in  about  them  without  any 
higher  aim  than  merely  to  cover  them*  In  these  cases  the  roots  are  crowded,  con- 
fused, and  bent  up,  so  that  a  large  numbar  of  them  never  come  in  contact  with  the 
earth,  and  of  course  die.  The  careful  planter  will  make  holes  so  deep  that  a  bed  of 
good^friahU^  sandy  loam  may  be  spread  on  the  bottom,  to  set  the  trees  on.  It  makes 
a  great  difference  what  sort  of  soil  is  placed  around  the  roots ;  because,  as  every  prop- 
agator knows,  certain  soils  are  much  more  favorable  to  the  emission  of  new  roots  than 
others.  We  object  to  all  kinds  of  manure,  chips  or  shavings  of  wood,  and  various 
other  materials  that  are  occasionally  prescribed ;  all  of  which  may  be  very  useful  and 
proper  to  be  placed  near  the  roots,  to  furnish  a  supply  of  nutriment  when  young 
active  rootlets  have  been  formed,  and  are  capable  to  make  use  of  them.  To  promote 
re-rooting,  use  fine,  fresh,  sandy  loam — a  large  proportion  of  sand,  as  this  remains 
porous  and  does  not  hold  injurious  quantities  of  moisture.  Then  the  holes  must  be 
wide  enough  to  allow  every  root  to  be  spread  out  its  natural  length,  and  in  a  free, 
natural  direction ;  because  every  twist  or  bend  has  the  same  effect  as  a  twist  or  bend 
of  a  branch— namely,  that  of  checking  the  flow  of  sap  to  it,  and  inducing  feebleness. 
In  replacing  the  earth,  exclude  all  poor  soil  taken  from  the  bottom ;  fill  in  the  sandy 
loam  mixture  carefully  and  slowly,  so  that  not  a  cavity  will  be  left,  but  that  every 
root  will  be  placed  in  direct  contact  with  the  soil.  Some  kid-glove  planters  use  sharp 
sticks  to  work  in  the  earth,  and  thus  injure  the  roots.  The  man  who  is  really  in 
earnest,  will  take  his  hands^ 

In  the  spring,  and  more  especially  at  an  advanced  period,  when  the  soil  has  become 

quite  dry,  and  when  it  is  likely  to  remain  so  for  a  length  of  time,  a  pail  or  two  oi 

water,  ot  a  sufficient  quantity,  may  be  applied,  to  furnish  the  degree  of  moisture 

necessary  to  promote  the  formation  of  roots,  and  also  to  supply  the  demand  which  the 

^    opening  buds  will  make  upon  the  roots.    This  water  should  be  applied  before  the   |^ 


—  ^i£^^ 
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and  the  consequent  baking  of  the  surface,  ivhich  would  render  tbe  application  of  water 
an  iDJury  rather  than  a  benefit  Trees  are  very  often  planted  too  deep.  The  forma- 
tion of  new  roots  requires  heat^  air^  and  moisture  ;  and  roots  that  are  buried  far 
beneatb  the  surface  are  in  a  great  measure  excluded  from  the  genial  influence  of  heat 
and  air,  and  the  ends,  instead  of  emitting  new  fibres,  decay,  and  of  course  the  tree 
lingers  and  dies.  Vast  quantities  of  trees  are  lost  on  this  account,  and  we  can  not  too 
strongly  urge  planters  to  guard  against  it.  If  we  examine  healthy,  vigorous  trees,  we 
find  that  the  most  active,  important  roots,  are  not  far  from  the  surface ;  and  we  know 
that  it  is  a  very  good  plan  to  bury  deeply  any  portion  of  a  tree  that  we  desire  to  keep 
in  a  dormant  state. 

When  the  tree  is  planted,  it  should  immediately  be  mulched ;  that  is,  a  covering 
three  or  four  inches  deep  of  half  decayed  manure  or  litter  should  be  spread  over  tte 
ground  in  a  circle  around  the  tree,  from  the  trunk  to  the  extremities  of  the  roots,  and 
some  distance  beyond.  This  mulching  prevents  evaporation  from  the  soil,  and,  what 
is  very  important,  aids  in  preserving  a  uniform  temperature  about  the  roots ;  besides, 
when  rains  come,  they  dissolve  this  mulching,  and  wash  down  its  fertilizing  parts  to 
the  roots.  This  is  a  much  safer  way  of  applying  manure  to  newly  planted  trees  tlian 
placing  it  in  immediate  contact  with  the  roots. 

In  cases  where  trees  are  much  exposed,  or  have  sufficient  top  to  catch  the  wind, 
supports  of  some  kind  are  necessary  until  the  roots  have  taken  hold  of  the  ground. 
In  some  cases  a  single  stake  will  be  sufficient,  but  it  must  be  sunk  so  as  not  to  injure 
the  roots ;  and  there  should  be  a  piece  of  cloth,  matting,  or  some  soft  substance, 
placed  between  the  tree  and  stake,  or  tied  loosely  around  the  tree,  to  prevent  it  from 
being  chafed. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  pruning  the  tree.  We  said,  in  last  month's  article  on 
this  subject,  that  shortening  the  branches  at  the  time  of  transplanting  was  a  necessity 
only  because  the  roots  are  generally  mutilated  and  injured  in  taking  up.  This  is  sub- 
stantially true.  If  we  could  take  a  young  tree  up  with  all  its  roots  entire  and  unin- 
jured in  any  way,  and  replant  it  before  they  could  suffer  from  exposure,  there  would 
be  no  need  of  lopping  off  branches.  But  this  we  may  as  well  say  is  impossible — the 
roots  must  and  will  be  cut  and  bruised  and  broken  and  dried ;  and  the  more  they 
suffer,  the  less  able  they  will  be  to  fulfil  their  functions ;  and  therefore,  in  the  case  of 
deciduous  trees,  we  must  either  shorten  and  thin  the  branches,  or  see  our  trees  die. 
Ail  bruised  and  broken  roots  should  be  pruned  off  clean  and  smoothly  up  to  the 
sound  wood,  else  they  will  decay,  and  retard  the  formation  of  new  roots,  if  they  do 
not  kill  the  tree.  The  freshly  cut  surface  of  a  soimd  root,  placed  in  proper  soil,  like  a 
cutting,  under  favorable  circumstances,  soon  emits  new  fibres. 

In  reducing  the  top,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  form  of  the  tree ;  in  most  cases  it 
is  better  to  thin  the  branches  than  to  shorten  all  closely.  It  should  always  be  remem- 
bered that  leaves  aid  in  the  formation  of  roots.  In  fact,  unless  the  leaves  continue  to 
prepare  new  matter,  the  roots  will  not  grow,  no  more  than  the  leaves  will  continue  to 
perform  their  functions  without  the  aid  of  the  roots.  We  know  that  leaves  expand 
before  the  roots  have  become  active,  and  that  new  roots  are  formed  before  any  leaves 
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appear ;  but  in  both  cases  the  support  is  derived  from  the  unexhausted  supply  laid  up 
during  the  previous  season,  and  which  would  last  for  a  very  short  time.  This  is 
why  trees  sometimes  put  forth  leaves  most  promisingly,  and  wither  under  the  first 
warm  sun ;  the  roots  being  unable  to  extract  sufficient  moisture  from  the  soil  to  com- 
pensate for  evaporation.  Just  so  cuttings  often  send  out  leaves,  and  promise  to  the 
uninitiated  a  rapid  growth ;  and  in  an  hour  they  are  withered.  No  roots  were  formed, 
and  the  small  stock  of  food  laid  up  in  the  cells  of  the  cutting  was  soon  exhausted. 

In  regard  to  the  management  of  trees  subsequent  to  planting,  we  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  next  month. 


S 


THE    JAPAT^    LILIES.* 

These  magnificent  Lilies,  although  for  many  years  in  cultivation  in  this  country,  are 
still  scarce.  The  high  prices — one,  two,  and  three  dollars  apiece — at  which  they 
have  been  held,  as  well  as  the  doubt  that  existed  respecting  their  fitness  for  open 
garden  culture,  have  combined  in  retarding  their  dissemination,  and  confined  them  to 
a  few  of  the  better  class  of  gardens  and  greenhouses.  Now  that  prices  are  reasonable 
and  within  the  reach  of  persons  of  moderate  means,  and  as  they  have  proved  perfectly 
hardy,  and  as  easily  grown  as  the  common  white  Lily,  we  may  expect  to  see  them 
become  really  popular.  They  are  the  very  few  in  this  country  who  will  pay  two,  or 
three,  or  five  dollars,  for  a  single  bulb  or  a  single  plant,  or  who  indulge  in  the  luxury 
of  greenhouses  and  conservatories ;  but  when  we  can  ofier  a  really  superb  plant,  hardy 
and  easily  grown,  at  a  moderate  price,  it  finds  purchasers  and  planters  by  the  thou- 
sand and  the  ten  thousand. 

The  Lily  has  always  been  a  special  favorite,  and  is  now.  Where  can  we  find  a 
garden  without  its  Lilies  ?  They  are  all  beautiful ;  and  some  of  those  now  very  com- 
mon and  little  thought  of — for  instance,  the  Tiger  Lily  (^Lilium  tigrinum)^  or  our 
native  Superb  Lily  (Z,  superhum)  —  would,  if  seen  for  the  first  time,  be  pronounced 
magnificent  These  Japan  Lilies,  however,  combine  the  most  brilliant  colors  with  a 
delicious  perfume ;  and  this  gives  them  a  pre-eminence  among  the  Lily  tribe.  The 
Crimson  Lance-leaved  Japan  Lily  (Z.  lancifolium  ruhrum)  f  has  a  ground  color  of 
rosy-crimson,  shading  off  to  white  at  the  edge,  and  having  projecting  dots  of  bright 
crimson.  The  White  Lance-leaved  Japan  Lily  (Z.  lancifolium  album)  is  pure  white, 
covered  with  colorless  projecting  points.  The  Spotted  Lance-leaved  Lily  (Z.  Zonct/b- 
Hum  punctatum)  is  white,  with  rosy  dots.  This  grows  stronger  and  taller  than  the 
others,  and  blooms  earlier,  we  believe,  as  a  general  thing.  The  height  to  which  the 
flower-stalks  attain  varies  from  two  to  four  feet,  according  to  the  strength  of  bulbs 
and  fitness  of  soil,  culture,  <fec  They  have  seeded  freely  in  this  country,  and  large 
quantities  of  seedlings  have  been  raised ;  but  nothing  new  or  distinct,  that  we  are 
aware  of,  has  been  obtained. 

*  One  of  the  flrat  and  hMt  urtt^tM  ihmi  antiAsivMl  ah  tItA  AnItnM  nt  ifiMik  T.ntM  fn  fkla  Minntrr.  WM  fltAt  of  CoL 
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In  the  open  ground  we  have  succeeded  well  with  them  in  a  soil  prepared  just  as  fof 
other  bulbs — deep,  with  a  liberal  proportion  of  sand  and  abundance  of  old  hot-bed 
manure  well  worked  in.  Plant  either  in  fall,  or  early  in  spring,  before  they  begin  to 
grow.  The  bulbs  should  be  set  about  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  deep,  as  the 
stem  emits  roots  that  greatly  increase  the  vigor  and  flowering  capacity  of  the  bulb. 
Keep  the  ground  clean  and  frequently  stirred  during  the  season ;  and  when  the  flow- 
ers'begin  to  appear,  apply  liquid  manure  freely,  especially  if  the  season  be  dry,  as  it 
often  is  in  the  autumn  when  these  Lilies  bloom.  Before  winter  sets  in,  cover  the  bed 
with  a  good  coat  of  leaves. 

On  pot^ulture  we  extract  the  following  very  full  and  plain  instructions  from  the 
London  Gardener's  Chronicle  of  November,  1853  : 

"  Let  us  begin  with  the  bulbs  in  the  condition  in  which  they  are  usually  found  in  the 
beginning  of  November,  when  they  have  done  flowering.  Some  of  mine  have  just  gone 
out  of  flower ;  others  are  well  ripened,  and  ready  for  repotting.  But  as  their  treatment 
after  flowering  is  of  great  importance,  we  will  suppose  they  have  just  dropt  their  blossoms- 
Remove  them  to  a  rather  warm  situation,  and  as  dry  as  you  can  command,  and  give  them 
little  or  no  more  water.  I  generally  water  lightly  two  or  three  times  after  my  plants  are 
placed  in  cironmstanoes  to  ripen.  A  warm  greenhouse  or  pit,  kept  rather  close,  if  not 
moist)  will  effect  this  important  desideratum  perfectly.  As  soon  as  the  bulbs  are  sufficiently 
matured,  which  will  be  known  by  the  decay  of  the  leaves  and  stems,  they  had  better  be 
repotted;  not  that  this  is  of  importance  at  present,  but  it  will  economise  space,  and  pre- 
vent the  operation  being  neglected  until  after  they  have  made  fresh  roots.  The  soil  in 
which  they  have  been  growing  ought  to  be  entirely  removed  from  the  bulbs,  and  the  latter 
divided  as  may  be  thought  proper,  for  there  will  aJways  be  found  about  the  crown  of  the 
parent  some  small  bnll^  which  may  be  placed  in  4-inch  pots.  If  the  ripening  process  has 
been  complete,  the  roots  will  not  be  troublesome,  but  if  not  there  will  be  found  a  quantity 
of  fresh  roots  remaining.  When  such  is  the  case  I  leave  them  to  themselves  for  some  time 
longer,  for  I  never  pot  while  I  require  to  out  or  break  the  stronger  roots,  but  merely  strip 
my  fingers  through  them  in  order  to  remove  those  that  are  decayed.  The  pots  should  be 
just  sufficiently  large  to  receive  the  bulb  and  strong  roots  adhering  to  it;  give  a  moderate 
watering  to  settle  the  soil,  and  place  them  in  the  greenhouse  or  cool  pit.  They  will  re- 
quire no  farther  attention  until  the  season  begins  to  excite  vegetation,  when  they  must  be 
regularly  attended  to.  Water  as  soon  as  you  see  signs  of  growth,  but  sparingly  until  they 
have  made  leaves,  &c.,  to  draw  up  and  give  off  moisture.  March  will  generally  be  found 
to  be  the  time  when  they  vdll  commence  growth.  As  soon  as  they  are  above  the  soil,  re- 
move them  to  a  mtuation  where  they  will  be  near  the  glass  and  have  plenty  of  ah*,  for  after 
success  depends  upon  getting  them  strong  at  this  stage.  Do  not  allow  them  to  remain  in 
the  small  pots  in  which  they  were  wintered  until  their  roots  become  matted ;  the  best  way 
of  managing  this  is  occasionally  to  examine  them.  I  always  shift  into  the  flowering-pots 
just  as  the  plants  have  protruded  an  abundance  of  fresh  roots  against  the  sides  of  the  pots. 
For  strong  bulbs  with  one  stem  use  12-inch  pots,  and  for  such  as  produce  two  stems  a  size 
larger.  Weaker  bulbs,  such  as  produce  about  seven  flowers,  will  not  require  pots  above  8 
inches,  and  offsets  of  the  first  year  will  not  require  above  6-inch  pots.  In  shifting  into  the 
flowering-pots,  be  careful  to  place  the  crown  of  the  bulbs  about  8  inches  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  as  tbey  produce  a  quantity  of  strong  roots  from  the  base  of  the  stem.    They    ^ 
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a  strong  bloom.  As  regards  watering,  they  most  haye  a  oareM  supply,  neither  too  much 
nor  too  little;  bnt  if  they  can  be  sprinkled  oyerhead  with  the  syringe  before  shutting  np 
the  house,  they  will  not  require  much  water  at  the  roots  for  some  time.  Towards  the  end 
of  May,  if  the  weather  is  &Torable,  they  may  be  placed  in  a  warm  sheltered  spot  out  of 
doors,  and  ought  to  have  their  stems  tied  to  a  stake,  in  order  to  prerent  their  being^  in- 
jured by  wind.  A  few  plants  may  be  retiuined  in  the  greenhouse,  with  a  view  to  haye 
them  in  flower  earlier ;  indeed,  I  place  some  of  my  bulbs  in  a  moderately  dose,  warm  house 
early  in  March,  and  I  manage  to  have  them  in  flower  early  in  August;  others  I  retard,  to 
prolong  their  flowering  until  October ;  but  a  season^s  practice  will  be  the  best  guide  in  this 
matter.  These  Lilies  are  not  liable  to  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  but  the  green-fly 
will  occarionally  make  its  appearance  upon  such  of  the  plants  as  may  have  been  kept  oyer 
warm.  If  so,  fumigate  at  once  with  tobacco-smoke,  or  wash  the  leaves  with  weak  tobacco- 
water.  I  haye  said  nothing  about  soil,  for  they  are  not  very  particular  in  this  respect.  I 
use  fresh  fibrous  loam  and  peat  in  equal  portions,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  (tf  sand  to  ren- 
der it  porous;  if  peat  cannot  be  had,  use  leaf-soiL  Some  say,  howeyer,  that  the  flowers 
are  much  higher  colored  in  peat.  The  only  thing  requiring  farther  notice  is,  to  be  careM 
of  the  flowers  when  you  have  got  tliem — syringing  overhead,  or  a  damp  stagnant  atmos- 
phere, will  spoil  them,  Just  as  it  would  a  light-colored  Oamellia  flower.  I  once  lost  a  fine 
head  of  bloom  in  this  way.  If  you  are  anxious  to  propagate  them,  it  may  be  effected  by 
means 'of  the  scales  of  the  bulbs.  Fill  a  pan  with  soil  similar  to  that  recommended  for 
growing  them  in ;  lay  the  Males  upon  the  surface,  and  sprinkle  a  little  fine  soil  over  them ; 
give  a  little  water,  and  place  the  pan  in  a  dose  warm  atmosphere.  This  is,  however,  a 
part  of  the  business  which  had  better  be  left  to  professional  hands,  and,  except  the  amateur 
be  proficient  in  such  work,  he  will  not  be  very  successftd.  If  properly  managed,  they  will 
soon  increase  by  natural  means  to  more  than  can  be  accommodated.  I  may  Just  state,  by 
way  of  conclusion,  that,  in  my  opinion,  these  fine  Mies  have  one  fault — ^they  produce  their 
fiowers  too  far  from  the  surface  of  the  soU.  I  have  tried  to  remedy  this  by  placing  three 
smaller  bulbs  in  a  pot  with  the  principal  one  at  the  first  potting,  and  I  think  this  improves 
their  appearance  when  in  fiower.  With  this  exception,  they  are  splendid  productions,  and 
deserve  the  most  extensive  cultivation ;  grown  in  masses  in  large  pots,  or  in  conservatory 
borders,  they  are  surpassingly  grand,  and  they  are  quite  within  the  means  of  the  amateur. 
Don*t  be  satisfied  with  your  treatment  unless  your  full-grown  bulbs  produce  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  flowers  upon  a  single  stem.— ^utumna^ii." 


TROPIOLUM   LOBBUNUM   AS   A   GREENHOUSE   CLIMBER. 

BY  EDOAB  BANDERS,  OARDENEB  TO  J.  F.  BATHBONE,  ALBANT. 

The  insignificance  of  this  plant  under  bad  treatment,  may  cause  many  to  question  its 
great  beauty  as  a  decorative  plant  In  my  mind,  as  a  greenhouse  climber  for  winter 
flowering  it  has  few  equals,  commencing  early  to  put  forth  its  blossoms  and  continu- 
ing them  without  intermission  till  late  in  the  spring.  Perhaps  the  following  notes  of 
its  treatment  here  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  a  portion  of  your  numerous  readers. 
The  plants  when  received  from  the  nursery  were  good,  established  plants,  in  5-inch 
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two-thirds  turfy  loam  to  one-third  rotten  manure,  with  sand  to  make  it  porous.  The 
pots  were  well  drained — a  point  of  considerable  importance.  A  few  slight  wires  were 
strung  on  each  side  and  over  the  doorways,  and  as  the  growth  proceeded,  carefully 
tied  to  them.  The  first  flowers  expanded  November  20,  since  which  time  it  has  grad- 
ually extended  its  branches,  bearing  a  profusion  of  flowers.  The  house  has  been  kept 
as  near  50^  medium  night  temperature  as  circumstances  would  allow.  The  most 
healthy  plant  (occupying  the  warmest  part  of  the  house)  covers  a  considerable  space, 
and  has  often  nearly  a  hundred  blossoms  open  at  one  time.  The  more  they  are  cut  for 
boquets,  the  faster  the  succeeding  flowers  open.  Its  long  footstalks  render  it  an  excel- 
lent flower  for  this  purpose,  while  the  color  of  its  flowefs  (bright  orange-scarlet)  make 
it  an  acquisition  of  no  mean  importance  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  every  flower 
has  a  charm.  The  plant  is  materially  assisted  by  occasional  waterings  with  diluted 
manure  water. 

This  spedes  does  not  seed  freely,  but  strikes  readily  from  cuttings,  which  may  be 
struck  in  the  spring  and  kept  growing  out  of  doors  during  summer,  and  flowered  in 
its  winter  quarters  early  in  the  fall.  As  a  summer  climber  in  the  open  border,  it  has 
a  great  tendency  to  grow  too  strong  to  flower  freely,  which  may  be  somewhat  coun- 
teracted by  keeping  it  stinted  at  the  roots. 
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Spring  is  almost  upon  us ;  the  dreariness  of  winter  is  all  but  passed  away ;  and  the 
lover  of  gardens  and  out-door  work  may  already  take  up  his  spade  to  prepare  for  the 
coming  season.  To  many  the  question  is.  What  trees  shall  we  plant  this  spring  I 
The  lover  of  shade,  the  admirer  of  evergreens,  those  who  particularly  favor  flowers, 
and  others  who  pay  their  respects  to  fruit,  are  making  out  their  lists.  The  ignoramus, 
who  has  none  of  these  loves  or  propensities,  is  about  to  depend  on  second-hand  in- 
formation, and  to  be  disappointed  in  the  result.  So  much  has  already  been  written, 
and  by  such  able  pens,  on  this  subject,  that  an  occasional  correspondent  of  the  JTbr- 
ttculturist,  like  myself,  feels  abashed  when  he  thinks  of  venturing  his  own  bark  on 
the  great  waters  which  are  continually  surging  in  books  and  periodicals,  about  trees 
and  shrubbery,  and  grass  lawns  and  flowers.  Shall  I  say  it,  in  all  humility,  that  when 
I  began  to  learn  a  little  about  planting,  books  failed  to  enlighten  me,  because  I  could 
not  understand  what  I  wanted  myself.  This  is  the  case  with  the  majority  of  those 
who  plant;  they  begin  when  they  know  comparatively  nothing  about  what  they  actu- 
ally want  My  own  process  was  to  plant  a  specimen  of  every  thing  in  the  shape  of 
a  tree  that  I  could  procure ;  and  such  as  I  did  not  like,  or  where  they  stood  too  near 
to  each  other,  I  cut  down  when  I  got  tired  of  them.  I  wish  I  could  tell  all  the 
pleasure  I  had  in  these  processes ;  how  I  followed  this  authority  as  to  the  proper 
season :  how  I  ducr  winter  holes :  mixed  earths  of  "  mold  f '  "  nlanted  not  too  deeo." 
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with  the  bole  standing  on  a  moand,  as  well  aa  without ;  what  diaappointments  re- 
sulted ;  and  how  I  have  now  a  forest  of  all  descriptions,  of  glorious  variety ;  each  in 
its  season  dispensing  its  beauties  of  leaf,  fragrance,  flower,  or  fruit.  But  this  would 
weary  the  reader,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  be  a  little  practical  rather  than  egotistical,  in 
imitation  of  the  very  good  example  set  me  by  the  Editor  of  the  Horticulturist,  and 
his  valued  correspondents. 

First,  then,  you  want  shade.  If  so,  plant  the  Norway  Maple ;  that  will  give  you 
in  a  few  years,  in  a  good  soil,  a  fine  round-headed  tree,  with  a  canopy  of  leaves  that 
defies  the  sun^s  penetration,  and,  in  early  spring,  a  glorious  display  of  flowers  equal 
to  the  Laburnum,  and  to  me  more  interesting.  Ilere  is  a  shade  tree  of  the  first  merit 
bearing  flowers ;  it  will  satisfy  the  most  fastidious. 

When  the  Tulip  tree  first  bloomed  in  England,  the  common  people  heard  that  there 
was  an  enormous  American  tree  covered  with  Tulips  !  and  they  opened  their  eyes  in 
wonderment  at  the  information.  It  was  just  after  the  Tulip  mania  in  Holland  and 
elsewhere.  The  excitement  was  great,  and  the  Liriodendron  tulipifera  was  all  the 
fashion.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  handsomer  tree,  and  yet  it  is  not  so  frequently 
planted  as  it  deserves  to  be.  It  is  a  good  shade  tree,  but  it  attains  a  large  size ;  too 
large  for  vetj  small  grounds.  It  is  also  difficult  to  remove,  having  a  tap  root  Pro- 
cure ity  not  from  the  woods,  whence  it  almost  always  fails ;  but  from  a  conscientious 
nurseryman,  whom  you  can  believe  when  he  tells  you  he  has  moved  it  at  least  once 
himself. 

All  the  Beeches  are  desirable,  and  they  have  no  enemies ;  their  picCuresque  roots 
are  worthy  of  study  from  all  admirers  of  nature.  There  is  now  a  Weeping  Beech,  of 
great  beauty.  But  if  you  want  the  most  beautiful  weeper,  (next  to  the  Willow,)  get 
the  Sqphora  pendula,  which  is  now  coming  a  little  into  notice.  Apropos  of  the  Wil- 
low, (how  one  rambles  when  he  gets  among  beautiful  trees  1)  if  it  had  been  told  us 
before  we  ever  saw  a  Weeping  Willow,  that  there  was  a  certain  large  tree  that  fell  in 
graceful  folds  of  weeping  tresses,  like  a  lady's  hair,  how  far  would  one  not  have  gone 
to  see  it !  And,  while  we  are  on  the  subject,  let  it  be  remembered  that  no  Weeping 
Willow  tree  ever  thrived  on  hard,  stubborn  ground,  that  had  never  been  stirred.  The 
best  place  for  it  is  in  deeply  worked  earth,  near  to  water  or  a  gutter ;  no  better  spot 
can  be  found  than  where  an  artificial  bank  has  been  thrown  up,  say  where  you  have 
moved  your  earth  to  fill  a  hollow  or  raise  a  knoll. 

For  myself,  I  am  very  fond  of  combining  not  only  beauty  of  form,  and  leaf,  and 
flower ;  but  I  like  to  have  about  me  trees  which  produce  something  for  the  children 
and  grand-children  to  crack  or  to  eat  I,  therefore,  early  in  my  experiments,  planted 
the  true  Shellbark,  the  Walnut,  the  Chestnut,  the  Butternut,  and  the  Madeira  Nut  or 
English  Walnut  What  more  beautiful  shade  trees  can  be  invented  or  advertised  ? 
None.  Then  for  products  of  another  kind  :  all  the  Crab  Apples  have  great  beauty ; 
their  flowers  are  abundant  and  odorous  in  the  highest  degree,  and  their  fruit  is  inval- 
uable for  preserves.  The  Flowering  Apple  is  really  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  and 
superb  products  of  nature's  laboratory,  and  may  be  grafted  on  the  commonest  Apple 
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known,  may  be  compared  to  trees  covered  with  Hyacinths.  Alas  I  neither  of  these 
produce  fruit  As  for  the  Chestnut,  it  may  be  well  to  remark  and  remember  that  the 
finer  large  kinds  of  French  Chestnuts  may  be  budded  or  grafted  on  our  native  trees ; 
and  wherever  you  already  possess  these,  it  is  better  to  do  this  than  to  plant  anew.  I 
happen  to  know  a  kind  of  old  mortality  grafter,  who  goes  all  about  a  certain  town- 
ship in  Pennsylvania,  begging  permission  to  perform  this  operation,  out  of  pure  love 
of  valuable  results. 

And  why  should  we  not  have  fruit  and  shade  together}  Why  is  not  the  shade  of 
a  fine  Cherry  tree  as  valuable  as  an  Ash  ?  Believe  me,  young  planter,  it  is  equally  so. 
If  you  ever  enjoyed  the  delight  of  getting  up  into  the  body  of  a  big  Ox  Heart  or  May 
Duke^  when  a  boy,  with  fi*ee  liberty  to  eat  till  you  were  sick,  you  have  reminiscences 
of  which  I  would  not  deprive  you.  Have  you  ever  shaken  a  Shell-hark  Hickory  tree, 
and  carried  the  nuts  home  on  your  back  in  a  large  grain  bag  ?  Did  you  ever  hull 
Walnuts,  and  have  black  fingers  for  weeks  thereafter,  not  being  aware  that  soap 
makes  them  blacker  and  vinegar  and  bran  discharges  the  color  ?  Did  you  ever  go  to 
wild  lands  in  your  neighborhood,  and  bring  home  a  bag  of  the  red  wild  Plums  9  If 
you  have  performed  these  feats,  the  first  of  your  knowledge  of  the  pleasures  of  acquis- 
itiveness, when  you  plant  will  you  not  think  of  the  succession  of  young  and  happy 
hearts  that  will  climb  your  plantation  for  a  century  to  come — perhaps  your  own 
descendants — and  will  you  not  gratify  yourself  and  them  by  remembering  this  little 
list  ?  I  have  now  in  my  eye  two  places  in  the  country  where  I  used  to  be  at  home. 
The  one  was  so  stocked  with  Cherries,  that  everybody  within  miles  and  miles  was  at 
liberty  to  come  with  w^igons  and  tubs,  and  take  as  many  as  they  wanted ;  another 
produced  so  many  Shell-barks  that  the  market  sale  of  them  supplied  pocket-money 
for  the  year  to  a  famous  set  of  youngsters :  and  these  trees  were  shade  trees  in  every 
valuable  sense. 

It  would  be  very  easy,  now  that  my  pen  has  caught  the  inspiration  of  the  subject, 
to  multiply  examples,  and  to  descant  on  the  pleasure  of  getting  two  kinds  of  advanta- 
ges out  of  our  planting  amusements ;  to  increase  a  list  which  I  have  purposely  made 
brief;  to  descant  upon  the  further  amusement  of  having  many  varieties  of  the  same 
kind  of  fruit  on  one  tree ;  to  say  that  my  best  Pears  came  from  new  kinds  grafted  on 
healthy  middle-aged  trees  of  old  inferior  kinds ;  and  to  add  that  I  cultivate  some 
trees  and  shrubs  purposely  for  the  health  and  attraction  of  my  friends  the  singing 
birds,  and  that  feW  are  better  than  the  Buffalo  Berry,  the  two  sexes  of  which  should 
be  "  worked  "  on  the  same  stem. 

To  conclude,  dig  large  holes  for  everything  like  a  tree ;  if  in  clay  soil,  bum  all  the 
shavings  in  it  you  can  get,  before  you  plant ;  drain  with  stones  in  a  deep  bottom  (this 
especially  for  roses);  don't  put  fresh  horse  manure  to  evergreens — rather  prefer  leaf 
mold,  and  that  not  in  too  great  a  proportion ;  manure  your  fruit  trees  with  a  little 
guano  dug  in,  in  spring  and  fall ;  in  your  Pear  orchard  it  will  be  better  not  to  have  a 
spear  of  grass  grow  near  the  roots,  where  however  a  strawberry  bed  will  thrive  well 
'  and  do  no  injury  whatever.  I  asked  a  man,  last  spring,  who  was  apparently  every  day 
among  his  fruit  trees,  what  he  was  doing.     His  answer  was,  <<  cultivating ;"  and  this 
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cultivattDg  consisted  in  stirring  the  ground,  and  rooting  out  every  grass  and  weed  root 
as  it  appeared,  mulching  the  neighborhood  of  each  tree  at  the  same  time,  and  renew- 
ing it  as  often  as  needed.  That  was  his  first  summer  in  the  country ;  but  he  will  be 
rewarded  as  surely  as  a  greenhouse  protects  tender  plants  through  frosty  weather. 

The  best  fruit  garden  I  ever  saw  in  any  part  of  the  world,  is  on  Staten  Island, 
belonging  to  Samusl  T.  Jones,  Esq.,  a  distinguished  merchant  of  New  York.  He  has 
Peach  trees  as  large  round  the  stem  as  a  man's  body,  all  trained  in  the  best  manner, 
and  producing  beyond  all  calculation.  They  are  examined  twice  a  year  for  the  worm ; 
and  besides  rich  manure  and  careful  cultivation,  are  treated  spring  and  fall  with  a 
double  handful  of  guano  mixed  with  plaster.  His  Pear  trees  are  perfect  gems.  Such 
Vergalietu  as  he  has  in  profusion,  produced  last  year  nine  dollars  a  barrel.  The  bor- 
ders of  his  graperies  outside  ^he  houses  are  very  large^  and  always  look  like  a  newly 
raked,  deeply  dug,  and  blackly  manured,  new  bed.  No  spear  of  grass  to  be  seen  in 
the  whole  garden.  The  results  such  as  would  inspire  the  veriest  dullard  in  gardening 
with  a  love  of  the  subject  Two  acres  reclaimed  from  stony  ground,  furnishing  enouga 
stone  to  build  a  thick,  high  wall  around  the  whole,  is  brought  into  perfect  cultiva- 
tion. It  does  one's  heart  good  to  see  such  care  and  nicety.  I  really  believe  that  two 
acres  thus  cultivated  with  head-knowledge  and  elbow-labor,  produces  more  in  actual 
money  value  than  many  a  farm  of  fifty  acres  that  passes  in  certain  neighborhoods  for 
respectable  work.  We  may  see  many  such  a  garden  in  Europe,  but  how  very  rarely 
do  we  meet  with  it  here.  A  few  years  hence  we  may  witness  other  examples,  stimu- 
lated by  such  success. 

I  hold  it  to  be  impossible  for  a  gardener  to  fully  understand  his  business,  and  produce 
the  proper  efiects  and  results,  unless  he  sees  for  himself  what  others  have  accomplished. 
An  observing  visitor  never  leaves  a  good  garden  without  having  learned  something  ad- 
vantageous. At  Mr.  Jones'  he  will  see  the  ground  very  rich,  and  perhaps  come  to  think 
that  "manure  is  half  a  gardener;"  he  will  see  every  thing  in  order  and  in  its  place;  he 
will,  if  he  asks,  learn  that  the  whole  garden  is  dug  over  in  the/all^  with  as  much  care 
as  in  the  spring,  and  left  unraked  ;  and  if  he  don't  know  it,  can  ask  the  reason  there- 
for. One  such  visit  will  do  more  to  open  a  moleish  eye  than  two  to  a  florist's  show. 
Seeing  how  things  are  done,  is  better  for  a  learner  than  merely  seeing  the  results. 
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BT   THOMAS   MEEHAN,    GABDElSrES   TO   GAJuEB    COPE,    PHILABELPHU. 

I  WAS  much  interested,  recently,  in  the  complaint  of  a  brother  gardener,  that  his 
employer  "  cared  no  more  for  a  rare  plant  than  for  a  bunch  of  Beets."  I  merely  in- 
quired, "  Does  he  care  for  the  Beets  ?'^  This  gentleman,  it  seems,  did  care  for  "  the 
Beets ;"  vegetable-growing  was  his  hobby — vegetable  superiority  his  delight.  Now, 
I  honor  such  a  man.  There  is  something  workman-like  about  him  which  I  admire. 
He  begins  at  the  right  end.    He  is  a  true  friend  to  the  gardener ;  and  we  shall  prob- 
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It  is  a  sound  philosophy  which  places  the  useful  before  the  beautiful.  Let  a  vege- 
table garden  once  be  well  attended  to— once  become  an  object  of  perfection — become 
a  source  of  pleasure  and  pride  to  the  proprietor, — and  Roses,  and  Violets,  and  perhaps 
even  the  Victoria  herself,  will  not  long  remain  forgotten  or  uncared  for. 

A  good  vegetable  grower  must  not  be  classed  with  the  mere  **  plodder."  There  is 
dignity  attached  to  his  profession.  The  plant  or  fruit  grower  has  not  more.  The 
science  of  his  branch  is  deep,  and  its  art  affords  scope  for  ki^h  culture.  He  has  innu- 
merable topics  to  study ;  a  great  diversity  to  interest  The  soil,  situation,  and  aspect 
of  the  garden ;  its  arrangement,  division,  and  formation,  to  the  best  advantage ;  its 
connection  with  other  arrangements  for  manure,  for  water,  and  for  general  conven- 
iences ;  the  best  situation  for  permanent  crops,  and  the  best  places  for  peculiar  ones ; 
the  times  and  seasons  for  seed  time  and  planting ;  the  several  culture  of  each  kind  to 
the  mutual  advantage  of  both  the  crop  and  the  ground  ;  the  production  of  crops  at 
an  unnatural  or  an  unusUal  season,  and  the  preservatien  of  others  to  a  late  period ; 
the  faculty  of  watchfulness  for  all  improvements,  either  in  the  kinds  of  vegetables 
themselves  or  in  their  modes  of  culture ; — these  are  among  a  few  of  the  points  to  be 
attended  to  in  successful  vegetable-gardening. 

To  do  full  justice  to  each  of  these  heads,  would  fill  a  volume ;  and  there  are  many 
excellent  volumes  on  the  subject,  well  repaying  perusal.  All  I  propose  to  do  in  this 
chapter,  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  novice  to  a  few  main  points  in  each ;  so  that 
once  well  directed,  he  may  easily  pursue  by  himself  the  path  to  success. 

The  best  sail  for  a  vegetable  garden  is  a  brown  loam,  inclining  to  sand.  Other  soils 
may  be  better  for  certain  crops,  but  this  will  be  adapted  to  most,  while  all  can  be 
made  to  do  well  in  it. 

The  nature  of  the  stibsail  is  of  importance.  One  impervious  to  moisture  will  not 
do ;  any  other  may  be  tolerated — a  bed  of  brick-earth  preferred. 

The  situation  should  be  convenient  for  access,  for  manure,  and  for  water ;  and  have 
a  slight  fall  to  the  southeast,  and  shelter  on  the  northwest 

In  its  division  and  arrangement,  the  walks  should  run  at  right  angles ;  and,  if  the 
garden  be  of  '*any''  extent,  be  made  of  a  hard  bottom,  and  wide  enough  for  a  cart  to 
pass  over.  The  '<  squares,'*  for  the  convenience  of  digging,  should  be  square,  or  in 
parallel,  right  angled  lines. 

In  preparing  the  soil,  underdraining  will  in  many  cases  be  of  advantage,  if  it  can  be 
properly  done ;  otherwise  it  "  will  not  pay."  The  drains,  whether  of  stone,  tile,  or 
brick,  ought  to  be  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  deep,  and  not  more  than  nine  yards 
from  each  other.  Then  the  benefits  of  trenching  the  soil  would  prove  great,  especially 
if  about  a  foot  in  depth  of  stable  manure  be  first  laid  over  the  surface.  There  are  two 
ways  of  trenching :  one  loosens  the  soil,  say  two  feet  deep,  and  brings  the  lowest  soil 
to  the  top ;  the  other  loosens  the  soil  to  the  same  depth,  but  leaves  the  subsoil  still  at 
the  bottom.  The  first  is  employed  to  renovate  worn  out  soil ;  the  last  is  to  be  used 
in  forming  a  new  garden. 

Having  got  our  garden  sited,  formed,  and  fixed,  the  permanent  crops  next  call  for 
location.    We  have  to  deal  with  Horse-radish.  Rhubarb.  Asparaffus.  Sea  Kale,  herbs. 
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and  sometimes  Globe  Artichokes.  Herbs  of  all  kinds  are  essential  to  a  well-kept 
garden,  and  are  usuallj  disposed  in  odd  comers,  narrow  borders,  and  frequently  as 
edgings,  or  division  lines.  The  other  articles  are  best  kept  by  themselves  in  adjoining 
beds,  all  thriving  in  pretty  much  the  same  soil.  The  Asparagus  perhaps  relishes  a 
more  sandy  soil  than  the  others.  Rhubarb  and  Sea  Kald  should  adjoin,  for  the  con- 
venience of  early  forcing.  Small  fruits  are  also  considered  as  kitchen  garden  crops, 
and  come  under  the  permanent  class.  Here  we  have  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Straw- 
berries, and  Raspberries.  These  may  be  in  beds  by  themselves,  in  near  connection 
with  the  others.  Currants  and  Gooseberries  are  frequently  employed  to  adorn  the 
sides  of  walks,  being  placed  at  about  nine  feet  distance  from  each  other.  Of  the  vege- 
tables above  mentioned,  the  Rhubarb  alone  affords  scope  for  much  variety ;  I  prefer 
the  Victoria, 

The  arrangement  of  the  more  temporary  crops  to  the  best  advantage,  requires  more 
skill ;  and,  indeed,  almost  every  gardener  has  some  peculiar  ideas  of  his  own.  As  a 
general  rule,  green  crops — such  as  Cabbage,  Spinage,  Ac. — should  be  planned  to 
follow  root  crops — aa  Turnips,  Potatoes,  <fec.;  though  this  can  not  always  be  done, 
as  some  families  use  more  of  one  kind  than  others  would  do,  and  these  again  more  of 
the  same  in  one  season  than  i|i  others.  I  will  give  a  short  sketch  of  my  own  method ; 
others  can  vary  it  to  suit  circumstances.  My  most  extensive  crops  are  Bush  Beans, 
Celery,  Com,  Onions,  Peas,  Potatoes,  Salsify,  Spinage,  Turnips,  Tomatoes,  and  Lima 
Beans.  My  other  crops  are,  therefore,  subservient  to  these.  I  give  these  the  **  first 
choice"  of  ground ;  the  others  come  in  where  they  can.  The  ground  to  be  occupied 
with  Corn,  French  Beans,  Tomatoes,  Lima  Beans,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Squash,  Okra, 
and  Egg  Plants,  not  being  required  before  the  middle  of  May,  any  amount  of  Spinage, 
or  Radishes  and  Lettuce,  may  be  raised  previously.  Then  those  crops  taking  the 
greatest  quantity  of  fresh  manure  are  associated,  as  the  root  crops  will  have  to  follow 
them  next  season  without  manure.  In  this  class  we  have  the  Pea,  Potato,  Tomato, 
Com,  Cabbage,  Squash,  and  Lima  Bean.  I  do  not  specially  provide  for  Celery,  as  it 
follows  my  first  crop  of  Peas ;  nor  for  Turnips  or  Endive,  which  follow  early  Potatoes. 
The  early  sown  crops,  for  which  I  manure  the  previous  season,  are  next  located,  as 
the  Onion,  Parsnip,  Salsify,  Beet,  and  Carrot  Besides  these  I  usually  grow  a  few 
Egg  Plants,  and  a  small  quantity  of  Parsley,  which  usually  take  "  what  ground  is 
left."  Now,  besides  all  this,  I  have  to  save  a  piece  of  ground  for  my  fall  crops  — 
Cabbage,  Cape  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Savoys. 

We  will  next  talk  over  the  best  times  and  kinds  to  sow  or  plant  I  couple  with  the 
times  of  sowing  the  kinds  I  prefer ;  it  will  condense  the  chapter.  Other  kinds  may 
do  better  in  some  localities.  Early  Walnut-leaved  Potatoes  require  our  earliest  atten- 
tion, as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  followed  closely  by  Prince  Albert  Pea, 
Large  Yellow  Onion,  Curled  Parsley,  Salsify,  Parsnips,  Early  Horn  Carrot,  Short 
top  Radish,  Butter  Lettuce,  Round-leaved  Spinage,  Harly  York  Cabbage  (sown  pre- 
vious September),  and  Turnip  Beets.  April  having  arrived,  we  are  ready  for  Mercer 
Potatoes,  Lony  Salmon  Radish,  more  Spinage,  Long  Red  Beet,  Long  Orange  Carrot, 
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matoes,  Egg  Plants,  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  Valentine  Beans,  Imperial  Peas,  Pump- 
kins among  the  Lima  Beans,  White  Turnip  Radish,  and  Lar^e  Indian  Lettuce.  We 
are  now  well  off  for  the  season,  except  sowing  succession  crops  of  Peas,  Beans,  <&;c.,  as 
fast  as  one  crop  is  well  above  the  ground.  The  seeds  of  our  fall  crops  have  to  be 
attended  to  by  the  beginning  of  April,  when  we  sow  on  a  light,  warm,  sheltered'  bor- 
der, Red  and  White  Solid  Celery,  and,  by  the  end  of  the  month,  Drumhead  Cabbage, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Purple  Cape  Broccoli,  Bed  Cabbage,  and  Savoy.  The  Strap-leaved 
red  top  Turnip  and  Curled  Endive  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  early  Potatoes  are  off 
— say  by  the  end  of  August,  In  September  we  have  to  sow,  for  the  next  season, 
-fi^r/y  Scotch  Cauliflower  (where  it  can  be  protected)  and  Walcheren  Broccoli  (nearly 
hardy),  some  JEarlj/  York  Cabbage,  and,  on  the  ground  occupied  by  late  Potatoes, 
some  Prickly  Spinage  and  a  few  Onion  sets ;  the  two  last  to  be  protected  from  the 
sun  by  a  little  loose  straw  or  litter. 

The  preservation  of  crops  is  an  important  point  Peas  and  Lima  Beans  can  be  bad 
to  a  late  period  of  the  season,  in  pretty  good  order,  by  gathering  the  half-grown  pods, 
drying  them  gradually  in  a  cool,  shady  place,  and  afterwards  keeping  them  dry  and 
but  a  few  degrees  above  freezing  point  Beets,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  Salsify,  may  be 
kept  in  any  place  not  damp,  and  but  a  few  degrees  above  freezing  point,  packed  in 
loam  or  sand.  In  all  these  operations,  the  object  is  to  keep  them  cool  and  but  just 
dry  enough  to  prevent  evaporation.  The  above-named  roots  can  be  best  kept  packed 
in  hills  out  of  doors,  if  they  can  be  covered  so  as  to  get  at  them  any  time  in  frosty 
weather.  Turnips  should  always  be  '<  stowed  away''  in  this  manner ;  putting  layers 
of  soil  between  every  foot  in  thickness  of  roots,  to  prevent  fermentation.  Tomatoes 
may  be  had  very  good  till  Christmas,  by  sowing  some  so  as  not  to  come  to  maturity 
till  September,  then  to  dig  up  the  plants  with  their  load  of  green  fruit  before  it  has 
felt  the  slightest  frost,  and  hang  them  by  their  roots  in  a  cool  cellar  or  shed.  As  they 
are  desired  for  use,  place  some  of  them  in  a  very  warm  place  in  the  full  sunlight  for  a 
few  days,  and  they  will  ripen  nicely.  Egg  Plants  may  be  had  a  good  while  by  the 
same  process.  Radishes  may  be  had  very  late  by  sowing  a  few  weeks  before  frost  is 
expected,  and  when  they  are  large  enough  to  draw,  throw  over  them  a  few  loose 
branches  or  pea-sticks,  and  on  these  a  little  loose  litter.  The  Onion  keeps  best  tied  in 
«* ropes,"  and  hung  up  in  a  dry,  cool  shed,  secure  from  frost  The  Endive  and  White 
Cape  Broccoli  (sown  in  April),  or  Purple  Cape  Broccoli  (sown  in  May),  can  be  had 
till  the  end  of  the  year,  by  being  taken  up  before  severe  frost,  as  much  soil  as  possible 
with  the  roots,  and  placed  closely  side  by  side  in  a  dark  cellar  about  40^  or  45®  of 
temperature.  The  Endive  will  grow  and  blanch  beautifully,  and  the  Broccoli  produce 
lair  heads.  Cabbage  and  Celery  preserve  best  in  the  open  air.  The  former  may  have 
their  heads  buried  and  the  roots  left  out  of  the  soil,  which  will  effectually  prevent 
water  getting  in  to  rot  the  hearts.  The  latter  may  be  taken  up  before  severe  frost, 
and  laid  down  horizontally,  with  their  roots  against  a  wall  or  fence,  then  a  layer  of 
sand  or  soil,  another  layer  of  Celery,  and  so  on  till  completed ;  the  whole  to  be  cov- 
ered with  litter,  and  kept  dry^ 

I  will  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  on  forcing.    Peas  can  be  had  where  there  is 
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plenty  of  light,  and  the  temperature  never  higher  than  60^;  but  thej  take  »o  much 
room  that  they  scarcely  *'pay."  Sown  in  this  way,  in  boxes,  I  have  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing as  good  crops  of  them  in  March,  from  the  stalks,  as  could  be  had  in  the  open  air 
in  their  season.  Bush  Beans  can  be  had  in  eight  weeks,  in  a  temperature  of  60^,  and 
plenty  of  light,  grown  three  together  in  6-inch  pots.  Asparagus  may  be  had  all  the 
winter,  by  taking  up  the  roots  (strong  ones)  in  the  fall,  and  planting  them  anywhere 
so  that  a  temperature  of  50^  or  60^  can  be  commanded — under  a  greenhouse  stage, 
for  instance ;  but  the  more  light  their  place  of  growth,  the  better  the  crop  will  be  in 
quality.  Marly  Horn  Carrots,  sown  in  February,  and  protected  from  severe  frost, 
will  come  into  use  weeks  before  the  general  crop.  Radishes  may  be  had  very  early, 
with  a  gentle  bottom  heat ;  but  they  must  have  an  abundance  of  air,  or  more  leaves 
than  roots  result.  The  Potato,  like  the  Radish,  requires  an  abundance  of  air,  and  a 
temperature  not  above  55^.  Radishes  may  be  sown  with  Potatoes,  in  fact.  Cauli- 
flowers also  want  much  air.  They  can  then  be  had  very  early  and  fine,  on  a  good 
bottom  heat  of  leaves  or  dung,  in  pits  out  of  doors ;  and  are,  in  my  estimation,  the 
most  productive  of  forced  vegetables.  The  Cucumber  and  Tomato  can  be  had  easily 
wherever  the  temperature  is  above  60^ ;  but  not  well  together,  as  the  former  does  best 
in  a  moist  heat,  while  the  latter  will  set  its  fruit  only  in  a  dry  one.  Lettuce  can  be 
grown  under  the  same  condition  as  Radishes.  Rhubarb  and  Sea  Kale  may  be  had 
very  early,  by  being  forced  on  the  ground  where  they  grow.  An  enclosure  being 
formed,  boards  nailed  together  forming  square  trunks  about  two  feet  long  placed  over 
each  root,  and  about  three  feet  of  stable  dung  or  leaves  placed  over  the  whole,  is  all 
that  is  required. 

I  hope  my  article  is  not  too  long ;  and  yet  I  have  but  pointed  to  the  cabinets  in 
which  kitchen  gardening  loc^s  up  her  secrets,  though  I  have  endeavored  at  the  same 
time  to  supply  novices  with  the  keys  that  open  them.  I  will  only  add  that  the  expe^ 
rience  on  which  the  above  notes  are  thrown  together,  renders  them  applicable  especially 
to  Pennsylvania. 


'i 


PRUNING    ANI>   MANAGEMENT    OF    THE    PEACH    TREK* 

HI.  Training  the  Principal  Branches, 

99.  This,  to  speak  properly,  is  the  first  nailing  which  is  made  after  the  winter 
pruning.  In  consists  in  fastening  to  the  wall,  or  trellis,  all  the  principal  branches  of 
the  tree.  By  this  operation  we  give  the  Peach  tree  the  regular  form  that  it  ought 
to  present,  maintaining  its  branches  at  proper  distances  and  in  a  suitable  position. 
The  earlier  tlie  pruning,  the  more  important  it  is  to  train  in  the  branches  immedi- 
ately ;  because,  should  a  sudden  change  in  the  temperature  take  place,  its  bAd  efiecta 
are  not  so  much  felt  by  the  tree  when  nailed,  and  protected  by  the  oopiogs,  and  by 
straw  mats  in  the  worst  aspects.    It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  all  the  wood-branches 
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should  be  trained  in  a  perfectly  straight  line,  because  the  least  curve  might  draw  the 
sap  to  the  shoots  that  may  be  there,  and  give  them  a  disproportionate  strength,  and 
thus  render  them  troublesome.  Training  in  the  principal  branches  is  of  greater  im- 
portance on  this  account  than  on  that  of  its  giving  a  regular  appearance  to  the  tree. 
Although  this  operation  appears  very  easy,  it  is  not  without  its  merit  when  well  'done ; 
and  sometimes  we  can  not  do  it  well  at  the  first  attempt  The  intelligent  cultivator, 
who  is  fond  of  his  calling,  never  hesitates  about  going  over  his  work  a  second  time,  in 
order  to  give  it  the  desired  regularity. 

100.  This  training  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  of  restoring  the  balance  of 
strength  between  two  wings,  one  of  which  is  stronger  than  the  other ;  as  also  between 
principal  branches  on  the  same  wing,  where  the  sap  does  not  circulate  equally.  To 
attain  this  end,  it  is  sufficient  either  to  nail  the  stronger  part  closely  against  the  wall 
to  hinder  its  growth,  or  to  give  greater  liberty  to  the  feeble  part ;  so  that,  being  more 
freely  surrounded  with  air,  the  vigorous  development  of  its  shoots  may  be  promoted. 
These  two  means  may  be  employed  separately  or  combined,  according  to  circumstan- 
ces. Sopietimes  we  even  bring  the  weak  side  forward  from  four  to  eight  inches  from 
the  wall,  supporting  it  by  props  placed  for  that  purpose ;  and  when  the  equilibrium  is 
restored,  it  is  put  back  in  its  place.  This  method  must  only  be  adopted  when  there 
is  no  longer  any  fear  of  trobt 

101.  Again,  in  training  the  branches  of  the  Peach  tree,  we  can  fasten  the  weak 
part  more  vertically  and  the  strong  more  horizontally.  The  sap  consequently  flows 
with  greater  force  into  the  former,  and  the  balance  is  restored.  These  two  means 
may  be  employed  at  the  same  time  on  young  trees ;  but  in  those  which  have  attained 
their  full  growth,  it  frequently  happens  that  we  can  not  bring  the  strong  part  any 
lower,  and  in  that  case  our  only  resource  is  to  train  the  weak  part  more  upright  The 
use  of  these  various  modes  ought  to  cease  as  boon  as  a  more  even  distribution  of  the 
sap  has  rendered  the  respective  parts  equal. 

102.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  training,  and  to  give  it  the  desired  regu- 
larity, we  fix  guides  on  the  wall,  or  trellis,  so  as  to  regulate  thereby  the  position  of 
ih^  principal  branches.  These  guides  are  taken  away  when  the  formation  is  complete, 
and  the  branches  are  then  maintained  in  the  place  assigned  to  them. 

IV.  Nailing. 

103.  The  nailing  consists  in  fastening  all  the  branches  of  a  Peach  tree,  whatever 
their  nature  may  be,  in  the  place  most  suitable  to  them.  The  regulation  or  training 
of  the  principal  branches,  which  has  just  been  treated  on  (99),  is,  properly  speaking, 
the  nailing  of  them. 

104.  But  nailing,  as  I  understand  it,  is  chiefly  applicable  to  the  fruit-branches,  and 
to  the  shoots  as  soon  aa  their  growth  requires  it  It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  we 
may  carry  on  the  nailing  of  the  tree  throughout  the  whole  course  of  its  existence ; 
nevertheless  there  are  two  periods  of  the  year  more  especially  devoted  to  this  opera- 
tion— namely,  when  the  tree  is  without  foliage,  and  when  it  is  furnished  with  leives. 
Hence  the  operation  is  distin^niished  as  winter-nailinfir  and  summer-nailinir. 
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105.  At  Montreuil,  woden  shreds  and  nails  are  used  in  training  and  nailing.  These 
shreds  surround  the  part  to  be  &stened  without  becoming  so  tight  as  to  cause  strangu- 
lation. For  this  reason  neither  linen  nor  cotton  rags  are  employed,  as  they  contract 
or  expand  according  to  the  quantity  of  moisture  they  absorb ;  and  because,  from  their 
not  allowing  the  nails  to  pierce  them  readily,  we  can  not  well  calculate  the  tension 
which  we  wish  to  produce. 

106.  When  there  is  a  trellis,  we  train  the  principal  branches  upon  it,  fastening 
them  with  osiers.  The  fruit-branches  and  young  shoots  are  tied  with  rushes.  In 
gentlemen's  gardens,  guides,  of  which  I  have  before  spoken  (102),  are  fixed  to  the 
trellis ;  and  also  a  rod  at  each  side  of  every  principal  branch,  and  parallel  to  its  direc- 
tion. The  above  is  a  convenient  way  of  training  the  fruit-branches  in  their  proper 
place,  which  could  not  always  be  done  if  they  happened  to  be  opposite  tlie  openings 
of  the  trellis. 

107.  Latterly  some  walls  have  been  covered  wHh  trellises  of  iron  wire.  I  prefer 
those  made  of  wood ;  but  if  the  iron  ones  are  used,  guides  must  be  employed  for 
training  the  principal  branches ;  and  when  they  are  fastened  to  such  trellis,  care  must 
be  taken  to  wrap  the  wire  several  times  round  with  osier,  so  that  the  branches  may 
rest  on  the  latter,  in  order  to  prevent  their  bark  from  being  bruised  and  rusted  by 
the  iron. 

108.  A,  Winter'nailing,  This  is  the  first  operation  performed  after  the  winter- 
pruning,  and  the  training  of  the  principal  branches.  All  the  fruit-branches  are 
fastened  in  the  place  they  should  occupy,  having  due  regard,  at  the  same  time,  to 
their  form  and  strength. 

109.  It  has  been  shown  (100)  that  the  growth  of  a  wood-branch,  likely  to  become 
too  strong,  is  diminished  by  close  training,  and  keeping  it  in  a  confined  position ;  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  roused  from  a  state  of  languor  by  giving  it  greater 
liberty.  Nailing  acts  in  the  same  way  on  the  fruit-branches.  The  restraint  that  can 
be  produced  by  nailing  has  beneficial  efiects  chiefiy  on  the  upper  sides  and  near  the 
extremities,  where  vegetation  is  always  more  active,  and  which  ought  to  be  the  more 
restrained,  as  it  tends  to  increase  the  distance  of  prominent  eyes  from  the  place  where 
the  branch  takes  its  rise.  On  the  other  hand,  the  branches  on  the  lower  side  must 
be  so  nailed  as  to  be  in'  the  best  position  to  allow  of  a  free  flow  of  sap.  The  fruit- 
branches  must  be  nailed  near  enough  the  principal  branches  to  shade  them  with  their 
leaves  from  the  sun,  and  so  that  no  naked  spaces  may  exist.  In  short,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  among  which  are  the  fruit-branches  that  require  to  be  constrained,  all  the 
fruit-branches  ought  to  form,  with  the  branch  that  gives  rise  to  them,  a  rectilinear 
angle  of  greater  or  less  extent. 

110.  Whatever  care  or  foresight  maybe  used  in  raaintainhig  a  supply  of  fruit- 
branches,  naked  spaces  may  occur  on  principal  branches,  more  especially  on  thehr 
under  sides.    Such  cases  may  be  remedied  in  the  following  manner : 

At  A,  fig.  10,  a  naked  space  may  be  seen  on  the  upper  and  under  side  of  the  branch. 
In  order  to  fill  it,  the  fruit-branches  a,  a,  situated  on  each  side,  and  immediately  be- 
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grow  to^the  required  extent  I 
suppress  all  the  eyes  in  the  inter- 
yals  of  the  three  shoots  b^  b,  6,  and 
I  encourage  the  growth  of  the  lat- 
ter, in  order  to  convert  them  into 
fruit-branches.  When  these  are 
obtained,  and  the  branches  a,  a, 
trained  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
principal  branch  that  bears  them, 
no  naked  space  appears,  and  the 
branch  is  as  well  covered  at  this 
place  as  elsewhere.  The  three 
shoots  bj  6,  by  are  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  the  fruit-branches; 
and  being  successively  replaced, 
like  them,  they  produce  fruit 
equally  as  well.  This  simple  pro- 
ceeding is  advantageous  in  two 
ways ;  it  prevents  the  branch  from 
being  naked,  and  it  affords  fruit 
from  the  three  fruit -branches  on 


each  si^e,  of  which  we  should  have  been  deprived  if  this  proceeding  had  been  neglected. 
Ten  years  ago,  at  Andilly,  I  had  occasion  to  cover,  in  this  way,  some  principal  branches 
that  were  naked  to  a  very  great  extent  In  order  to  do  so^  I  allowed  a  young  branch, 
trained  in  the  above-mentioned  way,  to  grow  along  the  naked  branches,  securing  it 
close  to  the  latter  by  including  both  in  the  same  fastenings.  In  this  way  the  ndced 
branches  were  covered,  while  the  means  employed  were  scarcely  perceptible. 

111.  We  now  readily  cover  naked  portions  of  branches  by  means  of  inarching.  It 
is  thus  performed : — Part  of  the  end  of  a  young  shoot  originating  below  the  naked 
part  is  trained  along  the  naked  branch ;  we  raise  from  the  latter  a  strip  of  bark  as 
broad  as  the  thickness  of  the  shoot,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and 
we  apply  to  this  barked  portion  a  part  of  the  shoot  sliced  to  half  its  thickness,  with 
an  eye  in  the  middle.  The  inarched  shoot  is  secured  with  worsted,  leaving  the  top  of 
the  shoot  free.  This  operation  may  be  performed  from  April  to  August  In  the  fd- 
lowing  spring,  early  or  late,  according  to  the  state  of  vegetation,  ihe  inarched  shoot  is 
divided  from  its  original  base  immediately  below  where  it  was  united  to  the  naked 
branch ;  and  no  more  scar  is  left  than  results  from  a  shield-bud. 

112.  It  may  happen  that  during  the  winter-nailing  it  is  necessary  to  suppress  use- 
less eyes.  Instead,  however,  of  entering  into  details  respectbg  that  operation,  it  wiU 
be  better  to  proceed  with  the  subject  in  hand. 

113.  B,  Summer-fioilinff,  The  summer-nailing  consists  in  fastening  to  the  wall, 
when  needful,  those  young  shoots  made  by  the  wood-buds  subsequently  to  the  winter- 
pruning  and  nailing; 
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114.  Whenever  we  have  time  we  ought  to  follow  step  by  step  the  growth  of  the 
young  shoots,  so  as  to  nail  them  according  to  their  strength,  the  place  they  occupy, 
what  they  are  intended  for,  and  with  respect  to  their  relation  to  the  other  young  pro- 
ductions: but,  as  before  said,  the  cultivators  are  too  much  engaged  to  take  such 
minute  precautions. 

115.  This  being  the  case,  the  greater  number  of  them  allow  the  young  shoots  to 
grow  promiscuously  until  it  becomes  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  their  disorder.  They 
then  proceed  to  make  a  general  summer-nailing,  which  is  usually  dbne  between  the 
middle  and  end  of  June.  As  the  nailing  goes  on,  all  the  nails  used  in  training  the 
principal  branches,  and  in  the  winter-nailing,  are  pulled  out,  in  order  to  use  them 
afresh.  This  proceeding  gives  freedom  to  the  branches,  which  sometimes  remain  in 
their  places.  It  also  economises  nails,  prevents  the  tree  from  being  galled,  and  some 
of  the  fruit  from  being  injured  by  nails  pressing  against  them.  It  often  happens, 
especially  in  young  Peach  trees,  that  in  training  them  after  the  winter-pruning  a  suffi- 
cient inclination  can  not  be  given  to  the  principal  branches  for  fear  of  breaking  their 
bark  at  the  origin  of  the  branch.  If  that  be  the  case,  we  unnail  the  tree  in  order  to 
bring  these  branches  down  to  the  proper  place,  which  can  be  done  with  greater  ease 
when  they  are  rendered  more  flexible  by  the  flow  of  sap.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  main  branches  are  not  always  strong  enough  to  support  the  secondary  branches 
loaded  with  leaves  and  fruit ;  therefore,  before  completely  unnailing  the  tree,  they 
must  be  tied  to  each  other,  at  a  foot  from  the  stem,  with  strong  osiers  to  prevent  them 
from  splitting.  The  bark  of  the  main  branches  should  be  protected  from  the  pressure 
of  the  osiers  by  a  piece  of  cork.  Even  in  old  trees,  where  all  the  principal  branches 
after  being  unnailed  would  remain  in  their  right  position,  it  is  still  advisable  to  sup- 
port each  of  the  two  main  branches  by  one  or  two  nails  and  shreds.  It  is  of  course 
understood  that  all  the  ties  of  a  tree  on  a  trellis,  which  were  made  at  the  winter-nail- 
ing, must  be  cut  as  the  summer-fastening  proceeds. 

116.  In  this  operation  all  the  young  shoots  that  are  situated  towards  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  principal  branches,  and  those  on  the  fruit-branches,  are  nailed  or  tied  in  the 
right  direction,  at  proper  distances,  and  without  confusion.  In  summer-nailing  we 
always  begin  at  the  upper  part  of  the  tree,  and  work  downwards. 

117.  The  summer-nailing  produces  the  same  effect  on  the  young  shoots  that  the 
winter-nailing  has  on  the  fruit-branches,  according  as  more  or  less  freedom  is  allowed 
them.  Therefore,  if  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the  growth  of  a  young  shoot,  we  give  it 
greater  liberty  in  nailing. 

118.  After  having  fi^t  nailed  the  upper  parts,  which  are  always  further  advanced 
than  the  lower,  by  reason  of  the  natural  inclination  of  the  sap  to  ascend,  there  are 
cases  where  we  leave  all  the  lower  parts  at  liberty  during  ten  pr  twelve  days,  thereby 
increaring  the  strength  of  these  parts,  and  equalling  it  with  that  of  the  upper  shoots. 

119.  During  the  winter-pruning  it  is  sometimes  necessary  fo  remove  stq^erfluous 
eyes;  and,  during  t^  sumoieMiailing,  pinching,  dtsbudding^md  smnmer-prnning, 
are  reqnkite  operations. 
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THE    COWAN    GRAPE. 

BY    W.    n.    BAILEY,    PLATTSBUEGH,    N.    Y. 


Annexed  is  a  drawing  of  the 
Cowan  Grape — a  variety  which, 
although  not  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity, proves  very  valuable  here  on 
account  of  its  extreme  hardiness 
and  early  maturity.  It  was 
brought  to  this  place  by  Judge 
Cowan,  of  Saratoga,  (whose 
name  it  bears,)  about  twenty-five 
years  ago;  and,  although  not 
very  widely  spread,  has  been  cul- 
tivated ever  since.  It  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  McNeily  with 
which  it  is  sometimes  confound- 
ed, having  shoulders  and  conse- 
quently larger  bunches. 

The  bunches  are  of  medium 
size.  The  berries  are  small, 
black,  with  a  deep  bloom,  pulpy, 
juicy,  with  a  very  pleasant  flavor. 
The  shoots  are  long-jointed  and 
strong.  The  leaves  are  very 
large  and  thin. 


THE    CONCORD    GRAPE. 

BY    JOSEPH    BEECK,    BOSTON. 

I  WISH  to  invite  your  attention  to  a  new  seedling  Grape,  which  has  been  raised  in  this 
vicinity,  and  which,  I  think,  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  country.  It  was 
originated  by  K  W.  Bull,  of  Concord,  in  this  State,  who  has  been  engaged  for  some 
years  in  raising  seedlings  from  our  native  Grapes,  and  is  the  second  remove  from  the 
wild  type.  It  has  been  in  bearing  four  years,  and  has  proved  constant  to  its  quality, 
and  has  ripened  a  full  crop  on  the  open  trellb  when  the  IsabeHoj  against  the  house^ 
has  failed  to  ripen  a  single  bunch.  It  ripens  one  month  before  the  Isabella — its  full 
season  being  the  10th  of  September — and  the  first  ripe  bunch  of  this  season  was 
shown  at  the  room  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  on  the  third  of  Sep- 
tember.   It  is  largo  in  bunch  and  berry,  of  a  beautiful  ruddy  black,  covered  with  a 
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dense  blue  bloom,  with  a  very  thin  skin,  very  tender  and  juicy,  with  hardly  any  pulp ; 
and  a  fine  aromatic  taste,  instead  of  the  musky  flavor  of  the  ItaheUoj  and  is  certainly 
superior  to  that  variety  in  quality,  while  it  is  fully  equal  to  it  in  vigor  of  growth  and 
abundant  bearing.  Wine  has  been  made  of  this  Grape,  of  excellent  quality,  having  a 
delicate  aroma,  and  an  agreeable  fruity  taste. 

The  want  of  a  Grape  which  shall  be  early,  hardy  and  prolific,  while  it  is  good  for 
the  table  and  wine,  has  long  been  felt  in  this  northern  part  of  our  country ;  and  I 
believe  this  Grape  of  Mr.  Bull's  will  meet  that  want,  and  as  it  is  as  easy  of  culture 
as  it  is  hardy,  will  come  within  the  views  of  all  who  wish  to  cultivate  the  Grape. 

[If  the  Concord  shotild  really  prove,  on  further  and  more  extended  trial,  to  be  not 
only  very  much  earlier  than  the  Jsahella^  but  quite  superior  in  quality,  it  will  be  a 
great  acquisition ;  but  it  strikes  us  as  somewhat  remarkable  that  it  is  free  from  the 
foxy  perfume  of  our  native  Grapes. — Ed.] 


SYNONYMS,    SEEDLING    GRAPES,    &c. 

BY  HON.  M.  P.  WILDEE,  PBE8IDENT  OF  THE  AMEBICAN  POMOLOGICAL  BOCIBTT 

Synonyms. — As  I  desire  to  correct  errors  in  the  nomenclature  of  fruits,  whenever  in 
my  power,  I  send  you  a  few  extracts  taken  from  my  memoranda  of  1853,  on  Pears. 

Triompke  de  Hasselt  is  the  Oroise  Calehasse  of  Lanoelier,  the  Van  Marum  of 
BivoRT,  and  probably  the  old  French  Grosse  Calebasse  of  Noisette.  A  monstrous 
russet  fruit  Fleah — coarse.  Flavor — ^inferior.  Decaying  soon  at  the  core.  Ripens 
in  September. 

Kartofel^  or  Carto/el,  proves  to  be  Colmar  d^Aremberg. 

JBeurre  Van  Mons,  or  B.  de  Afona  of  Lanoelier,  is  synonymous  with  the  old  Fon- 
dante  Van  Mons. 

Blanc  jpeme  of  Lanoelier,  is  Leon  le  Clerc  de  Haval,  Sometimes  a  dessert  Pear, 
on  dry,  rich,  calcareous  soils ;  but  scarcely  fit  for  the  table. 

Seigneur  d'Eeperen  is  synonymous  with  Bergamotte  FievS,  Belle  LucrativCj  and 
Fondante  d*Automne.  The  former  is  the  original  and  true  name,  the  Seigneur  hav- 
ing been  raised  by  Major  Esperen,  of  Malines,  about  forty  years  since,  and  promulga- 
ted some  years  afterwards  in  France  under  the  false  name  of  Doyenne  d^Automne. 

Van  Assche  and  Vanaesse,  as  stated  in  your  article  in  the  February  number,  1853, 
proves  to  be  Van  Assene,  raised  by  M.  Boitvier  about  thirty  years  since,  and  of  which 
I  have  an  original  plate.  By  a  curious  error  it  received  the  latter  name  through 
scions  sent  to  this  country ;  namely,  the  transformation  of  ch  in  the  former  to  ^  in 
the  latter — from  Van  Assche  to  Van  Assene. 

Beurre  gris  d^hiver,  of  Lanoelier,  is  the  Beurre  gris  d'hiver  nouveau,  or  Beurre  du 
Zuean,  of  the  French  and  Belgian  collections.  A  Pear  which  originated  in  Frknce; 
2    there  known  and  sold  at  a  common  price  long  before  it  was  advertised  by  M.  Lanoe-   ^ 
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Katxyb  €rBAPES.«-*One  word  ag  to  native  Grapes,  and  mj  offering  for  the  present 
shall  be  closed. 

Among  those  which  have  come  to  notice  recently  in  this  region,  may  be  named — 
Stetson^s  No.  1,  Amei,  BulVs,  RichardiovCsy  and  DavifP  Seedlings,  These  are  all 
earlier  than  the  Isabella^  but  with  the  exception  of  the  two  first  have  a  slight  touch 
of  the  foxy  odor,  either  in  fragrance  or  flavor.  The  Bkhardsony  although  a  seedling 
from  the  Catatohaj  which,  by  the  by,  is  the  parent  of  many  new  varieties,  ripens  about 
the  1st,  and  the  others  fronl  the  10th  to  the  20  th  of  September. 

I  am  happy  to  know  that  attention  has  at  last  been  awakened  on  the  subject  of 
raising  native  varieties  of  the  Grape,  adapted  to  our  own  locations.  Of  these  I  have 
tested  more  than  twenty  sorts  which  have  lately  fruited  in  New  England,  and  I  can 
no  longer  doubt  that  we  shall  soon  be  abundantly  supplied  with  American  Grapes  of 
excellent  quality. 

N.  B. — If  the  BrinckU  Grape  should  prove  perfectly  hardy,  it  will  take  a  high 
rank  among  the  natives. 

P.  S. — I  find  that  in  my  article  on  New  Pears,  in  your  last  number,  I  ommitted 

to  give  the  description  of  the  Beurre 
Jtides.    Here  it  is : 

Beurre  Judss. — Size — ^medium. 
Form — ^pyriform.  Calyx — open,  in 
a  furrowed  basin.  Stem — rather 
long,  inserted  without  depression. 
Skin — dull  yellowish-green,  rough 
and  thick,  russeted,  and  stippled 
with  coarse  dots.  Flesh — melting 
and  buttery.  Flavor — sweet,  rich, 
excellent  Season— early  in  Octo- 
ber, of  short  duration.  Core — ^me- 
dium size.  Seeds — ^numerous,  long, 
sharply  pointed. 

The  Beurre  Jvdes  has  been  ex- 
hibited for  some  years,  both  under 
this  cognomen  and  that  of  Longue 
de  Maukoty  (should  be  Longvs  de 
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Ndkourts),  The  former  is  correct, 
as  we  infer  from  the  foreign  cata- 
logues. It  is  described  in  Hovey*s 
Magazine  in  1851  as  <<  without 
much  flavor ;  rots  at  the  core.  It 
has  proved  with  us  a  very  good 
fruit,  but  liable  to  quick  decay.'' 
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BELMONT. 

mmoncs  of  j.  t.  d.  bwitbb,  m.  d.,  xeab  BKLunrixxi,  v>w  nmn, 
BT    ALEX    J.    DAYIS,    ABCHITlCCT,    NEW    YORK. 

A  SBOOiTD  example  is  here  given  of  the  Americanized  Italian  Villa,  an  irregular,  pic- 
turesqne  form  of  house,  having  the  octagon  tower^  square  turret,  covered  carriage 
way,  and  veranda ;  but  in  a  different  composition  from  that  published  in  the  January 
number  of  the  HarticuUurisL    , 
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^        The  dimensions  may  be  taken  with  8u£Scient  accuracy  from  the  scale  under  the   |^ 


BELMONT. 

parlor,  in  the  tower,  communicatiDg  by  sliding  doors  with  a  small  boudoir  in  the  tur- 
ret ;  and  similar  doors  open  on  the  opposite  side,  into  a  veranda  on  the  west  On  the 
right,  in  the  hall,  is  a  casement  window,  opening  into  the  back  veranda,  sheltered  by 
two  sides  of  the  building ;  and  having  a  southeastern  aspect.  Also,  upon  the  right, 
is  a  door,  leading  to  the  stair  vestibule,  library,  dining  room,  and  kitchen,  with  its 
oflSces.  The  round  turret  (having  a  stove  room  below  and  a  water  tank  above)  adds 
much  to  the  picturesque  character  of  the  house,  and  is  seen  in  our  view  on  the  left 
The  parlor  and  library  have  each  a  bay  window,  but  differing  in  form.  That  of  the 
parlor  has  a  balustraded  balcony  over  it,  the  window  of  the  second  story  room  open- 
ing into  it,  and  commanding  a  pleasing  view  over  the  lawn  and  river. 

The  second  story  of  the  part  made  black  on  the  plan,  contains  four  bed  rooms ; 
three  with  sky  lights,  (adding  much  to  ihe  cheerfulness,)  as  well  as  side  windows,  and 
ventilating  valves  in  the  chimneys ;  and  in  the  turret  is  a  dressing  room.  The  back 
building  (a  lighter  tint  on  the  plan)  also  contains  four  bed  rooms,  a  bathing  room, 
and  closets. 

The  octagon  tower  has  a  fine  room  in  the  third  story,  lighted  on  four  sides ;  it  has 
a  lantern  in  the  ceiling.  This  room,  being  intended  for  a  museum  of  the  fine  arts 
and  the  sciences,  is  connected  with  an  astronomical  observatory  at  the  top  of  the 
square  turret  This  turret  commands  one  of  the  finest  views  in  the  state  of  New 
Jersey — the  Passaic  river  and  adjacent  grounds,  Newark,  Bloomfield,  and  the  Orange 
range  of  mountains,  with  Eagle  Rock  and  its  villa  rustica,  the  residence  of  L.  S. 
Haskell,  Esq.,  the  former  proprietor  of  Belmont,  who  erected  the  buildings,  and 
planted  the  grounds. 

We  shall  give  a  view  of  villa  rustica  in  a  future  number. 

The  walls  of  Belmont  house  are  of  brick,  laid  hollow,  with  sand  stone  trimmings, 
and  stucco,  blocked  and  colored  as  light  sand  stone  to  match.  The  sashes  are  painted 
imitation  bronze,  a  dark  green,  as  are  also  the  verandas — a  very  important  feature  in 
houses  of  this  character,  and  giving  a  quiet  dignity  amid  its  playfulness.  The  cost  of 
this  house  was  about  $10,000. 
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A  oiGANTio  Gaufobnian  Evebqbken  Tbke — The  TTklusgtonia  oioaktea. — Under 
tliis  imposing  title  the  Oardenera'  Chronicle  notices  a  new  tree  discovered  by  Mr.  William 
LoBB,  well  known  as  the  collector  of  the  Messrs.  Veitou.  This  is  probably  the  most  mag- 
nificent tree  of  the  Califomian  forests ;  and  the  fact  of  its  being  discovered,  named,  and 
introduced  in  England  before  we  have  heard  a  word  of  it  in  this  country,  sliows  how  far 
we  are  behind  England  in  botanical  and  arboricultural  enterprise.  Long  ago  our  govern- 
ment should  have  sent  competent  collectors  to  explore  the  vast  forests  of  California  and 
Oregon,  and  bring  their  treasures  to  the  light  of  day.  Had  they  done  so,  this  gigantic  ever- 
green might  have  been  known  under  an  American  instead  of  an  English  name.  As  it  is, 
however,  we  rejoice  to  hear  of  its  introduction.  We  copy  the  following  account  of  it  from 
the  Gardener^  Chronicle: 

"  When  the  unfortunate  Douglas  was  last  in  California,  he  wrote  thus  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Wm. 
HooKEB,  o(  a  coniferous  tree  inhabiting  that  country :  '  But  the  great  beauty  of  Califomian  vege 
tation  is  a  species  of  Taxodiwrif  which  gives  the  mountains  a  moat  peculiar,  I  was  almost  going  to 
say  awful  appearance — something  which  plainly  tells  us  we  are  not  in  Europe.  I  have  repeatedly 
measured  specimens  of  this  tree  270  feet  long  and  82  feet  round  at  three  feet  above  the  ground. 
Some  few  I  saw  upwards  of  800  feet  high,  but  none  in  which  the  thickness  was  greater  than 
those  I  have  instanced.'  What  was  that  tree  f  No  seeds  or  spedmens  ever  reached  Europe, 
although  it  appears  that  he  possessed  both. 

**The  late  Professor  Enuucuer  referred  Douglas'  plant  io  Sequoia,  calling  it  gigantea^  and 
framing  his  distinctive  character  upon  the  representation  of  a  supposed  Taxodtum  aempervirent, 
figured  in  Hooke&'s  "leoneSj"  t  379,  from  Douglas*  last  collections.  But  that  plate,  although 
with  neither  flowers  nor  fruity  represents  beyond  all  question  a  branchlet  of  Abies  braeteata.  It 
is  therefore  evident  that  no  materials  exist  for  determining  what  Douglas  really  meant  by  his 
"  Tcusodium,**  which  may  or  may  not  have  belonged  to  that  genue^  or,  as  Enduciieb  conjectured, 
to  Sequoia,    But  species  in  natural  history  can  not  be  founded  upon  conjecture. 

"The  other  day  we  received  from  Mr.  YErrcn  branch^  and  cones  of  a  most  remarkable  conif- 
erous tree  from  California,  seeds  and  a  living  specimen  of  which  had  just  been  brought  him  by 
his  excellent  collector  Mr.  Wm.  Lobb,  who,  we  are  happy  to  say,  has  returned  loaded  with  fine 
things.    Of  that  tree  Mr.  Lobb  has  furnished  the  following  account : 

"  'Tliis  magnificent  evei^een  tree,  from  its  extraordinary  height  and  large  dimensions,  may  be 
termed  the  monarch  of  the  Califomian  forest  It  inhabits  a  solitary  district  on  the  elevated 
slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nivado,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Stanislau  and  San  Antonio  rivers^  in  lat 
88^  K.,  long.  120°  10^  W.,  at  an  elevation  of  5000  feet  from  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  eighty  to 
ninety  trees  exist>  all  within  the  circuit  of  a  mile,  and  these  varying  from  250  feet  to  820  feet  in 
height  and  from  10  to  20  feet  in  diameter.  Their  manner  of  growth  is  much  like  Sequoia  {Taxo* 
dium)  $emperviren9,  some  ore  solitary,  some  are  in  pain^  while  some,  and  not  unfrequently,  stand 
three  and  four  together.  A  tree  recently  felled  measured  about  300  feet  in  length,  with  a  diam- 
eter, including  bark,  29  feet  2  inches,  at  five  feet  from  the  ground ;  at  eighteen  feet  from  the 
ground  it  was  14  feet  6  inches  through ;  at  one  hundred  feet  from  the  ground,  14  feet ;  and  at 
two  hundred  feet  from  the  ground,  6  feet  6  inches.    The  bark  is  of  a  pale  cinnamon  brown,  and 
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a  Cypreas  or  Juniper.  The  leayes  are  pale  grase  green ;  those  of  the  jonng  trees  are  spreading^ 
with  a  sharp  acuminate  point  The  oones  are  about  2i  inches  long,  and  2  inches  across  at  the 
thickest  part  The  trunk  of  the  tree  in  question  was  perfectly  solid,  from  the  sap-wood  to  the 
center ;  and  judging  from  the  number  of  concentric  rings^  its  age  has  been  estimated  at  8000 
years.  The  wood  is  lights  soft^  and  of  a  reddish  color,  like  Redwood,  or  Taxodittm  9emp€rvirm9, 
Of  this  Tegetable  monster,  twenty-ooe  feet  of  the  bark,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  haye 
been  put  in  the  natural  form  in  San  Francisco  for  exhibition ;  it  there  forms  a  spacious  carpeted 
room,  and  contains  a  piano,  with  seats  for  forty  persona  On  one  occasion  one  hundred  and  forty 
children  were  admitted  without  inconvenience.  An  exact  representation  of  this  tree,  drawn  on 
the  spot^  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  lithogpnphen^  and  will  be  published  in  a  few  daySb' 

"  What  a  tree  is  this  I  — of  what  portentous  aspect  and  almost  fabulous  antiquity  I  Tliey  say 
'that  the  specimen  felled  at  the  junction  of  the  Stanblau  and  San  Antonio  was  aboye  8000  years 
old ;  that  is  to  say,  it  must  haye  been  a  little  plant  when  Sahson  was  slaying  the  Philistines^  or 
Paris  running  away  with  Hxlbn,  or  M/hlaa  carrying  off  good  pater  Amcbdes  upon  his  filial  shoul- 
denw  And  this  may  very  well  be  true,  if  it  does  not  grow  aboye  two  inches  in  diameter  in 
twenty  years^  which  we  belieye  to  be  the  fact 

"At  all  events^  we  haye  obtained  the  plant  The  seed  received  by  Messrs.  YmrcH  has  all  the 
appearance  of  vitality;  and  since  the  tree  is  hardy  and  evergreen,  it  is  a  prodigious  acquisition. 
But  what  is  its  name  to  be  f 

"Are  the  plants  of  Lobb  and  Douglas  identical!  Possibly,  no  doubt;  for  Douglas  reached 
lat  38  deg.  45  min.  K,  and  therefore  was  within  the  geographical  range  of  Lobb'b  discovery. 
But  it  is  quite  as  possible  that  he  meant  some  other  tree,  also  of  gigantic  dimensions ;  and  it  is 
hardly  to  be  imagined  that  so  experienced  a  traveler  would  have  mistaken  a  tree  with  the  foliage 
of  a  Cypress  and  the  cones  of  a  Pine  for  a  Taxodiutn^  and  still  less  for  the  species  aempervirtnM, 
Besides^  the  slenderness  of  the  specimens  he  saw  is  greatly  at  variance  with  the  coloasal  propor- 
tions of  the  plant  before  us.  That»  at  all  eventr,  the  latter  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  Sequoia  we 
have  explained  in  another  column ;  and  we  think  that  no  one  will  differ  from  us  in  feeUng  that 
the  most  appropriate  name  to  be  proposed  for  the  most  gigantic  tree  which  has  been  revealed  to 
us  by  modern  discovery  is  that  of  the  greatest  of  modern  heroes  Wxllimgtom  stands  as  high 
above  his  contemporaries  a?  the  Califomian  tree  above  all  the  surrounding  foresters.  Let  it  then 
bear  henceforward  the  name  of  Wellimgtoioa  oigamtka.  Emperors  and  lings  and  princes  have 
their  plants^  and  we  must  not  foi^et  to  place  in  the  highest  rank  among  them  our  own  great 
warrior. 


Walks  ox  Hxllt  GB0UND.-^Ia  a  season  like  the  present^  when  heavy  drenching  rains  succeed 
each  other  in  quick  succession,  the  comforts  of  a  good  gravel  walk  can  scarcely  be  over-rated.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  serious  drawback  when  paths  are  not  good ;  and  there  are  many  that  are  not  so, 
owing  as  much  to  the  injudicious  manner  in  which  they  have  been  made,  as  to  the  indifferent 
materials  of  which  they  are  composed;  but  there  are  walks  likewise  with  which  in  ordinary 
weather  no  fault  can  be  found,  but  which  after  heavy  rains  present  a  guttered  and  broken 
appearance.  Such  walks  are  those  on  hill  sidea^  when  the  water  is  sure  to  break  them  up  into 
gullies,  more  or  less  deep.  Now,  to  obviate  this  defect;  many  walks  are  provided  with  outlets  at 
the  sides,  where  the  water  is  caught  by  an  earthenware  pipe,  which  conveys  it  to  some  subterra- 
nean channel.  Now  these  outlet^  or  eyes  as  they  are  <»Ued,  are,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  but 
clumsy  appurtenances  to  a  walk ;  and  they  must  be  pretty  numerous,  otherwise  the  accumulation 
of  water  does  all  the  mischief  they  are  intended  to  remedy.  Any  plan,  therefore,  that  would  bind 
the  walk  together,  so  as  to  resist  the  flow  of  water,  without  at  the  same  time  rendering  it 
unpleasant  to  walk  upon,  must  be  an  acquisition,  provided  it  be  capable  of  general  application. 
Now,  the  following,  though  possibly  nothbg  new,  will  effect  this  object: — Pound  some  good 
lime,  (not  slake  it,)  and  convey  some  of  it  to  the  damaged  walks ;  then  mix  it  with  the  gravel  in 
something  like  the  proportion  of  one  part  lime  to  four  or  five  of  gravel  A  small  quantity  only 
ought  to  be  mixed  at  a  time  with  water,  and  then  laid  on  immediately,  beating  and  smoothing 
accordingly;  then  another  quantity;  and  so  on,  nntil  the  whole  is  done.    The  mass  by  this 
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means  becomes  so  consolidated  that  it  is  yean  before  water  can  have  any  effect  upon  it»  the  pro- 
cess being  in  Cact  what  bnilderB  call  "cementing,"  and  one  which  I  certainly  like  better  than 
asphalte,  besides  being  so  much  cheaper ;  for  in  districts  where  lime  is  plentiful  and  good,  it  may 
be  used  less  sparingly :  but  it  is  not  an  expendTe  affair  at  any  time ;  and  to  those  who  hare  been 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  thunder  showers  and  other  heayy  rains,  I  advise  a  trial  of  a  little  of 
it  in  the  most  exposed  place^  and  I  think  I  may  warrant  its. answering. —  Vtndex,  in  Oard.  Chron. 


New  Beddinq  Pelarooniuhs. — Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  for  many  years,  to  grow 
and  bloom  satisfactorily  in  the  beds  of  the  flower  garden  what  is  usually  called  "  the  section  of 
Show  Pdargoniunu;"  but  almost  universal  disap- 
pointment has  resulted.  For  in  a  rich  soil  the 
plants  produce  a  vast  excess,  of  foliage  and  few 
flowers ;  and  in  a  poorer  soil,  the  plants  being  pro- 
portionately weakly,  produce  slender  shoots,  and 
but  a  few  small  flowers.  During  the  last  two 
years  the  plan  of  plunging  the  plants  in  pots,  by 
digging  a  hole  in  the  bed  where  the  plant  was  to 
stand,  but  nearly  double  the  depth  of  the  pot,  and 
only  so  wide  as  to  ^  the  size  of  it ;  the  plant,  in 
its  pot,  is  then  inserted  in  such  a  manner  that  Che 
rim  of  the  pot  }s  level  with  the  nttface  of  the  bed, 
thus  leaving  a  vacuity  of  several  inches  in  depth 
below  the  bottom  of  the  pot  Attention  to  water- 
ing is  required,  the  same  as  if  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  the  plants  bloom  more  freely  than  if  turned 
out  of  the  pots ;  but  the  method  is  attended  with 
much  care,  and  they  do  not  continue  blooming 
long,  and  must  be  replaced  by  a  succession  from 
another  source.  What  was  wanted  was  a  number 
of  Sbow  Pelargoniums  (viz.  such  as  are  seen  at  our  metropolitan  exhibitions),  that,  being  planted 
in  the  open  ground,  would  bloom  profusely  during  the  entire  summer.  We  have  long  had  the 
Pdargonium  Diadematum  and  Sidonia,  both  dwarflflh  growers  and  free  bloomers,  in  beds,  but 
not  of  approved  shape.  The  gardener  of  Mr.  Jambs  Odieb,  in  France,  has  for  a  few  years  been 
endeavoring,  by  impregnating  these  kinds  by  patterns  from  the  best  formed  and  most  striking 
varieties  of  the  Show  ClaUy  and  has  succeeded  in  an  admirable  manner.  Already  twenty  most 
beautiful  kinds  have  been  sent  out,  many  of  which  have  a  very  strikingly  distinct  spot,  or 
blotch,  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the  five  petals.  They  are  of  dwarfish  habit,  profuse  bloomers, 
and  of  superb  form.  The  one  we  here  give  a  representation  o(  its  size  and  marking,  is  named 
P.  Augiute  Mtellez  ;  it  is  remarkably  handsome.  The  upper  petals  have  a  large  clouded  blotch 
of  nearly  black  crimson,  with  a  broad  belt  of  carmine,  and  a  li^^t  margin.  Each  of  the  three 
lower  petals  have  a  very  distinct  dark  spot,  edged  with  orange ;  and  the  white  ground  of  the 
rest  is  beautifully  chequered  with  orange-red  and  white  edging,  while  the  centre  is  tinged  with 
violet  Every  flower  garden  ought  to  have  beds  of  these  superb  varieties;  they  may  now  be 
procured  in  our  own  country. — Oiirdenei'%  A  Naiuralitfs  Almanack  (London), 


The  Gardeners^  Chronicle  states  that  the  DierviUa  Ocmadenm^  a  plant  abounding  here 
in  nncnltivated  ground,  has  been  fonnd,  by  a  yonng  Sootoh  botanist,  growing  abnndanUy  in 
a  wild  state  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
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HiKTS  FOB  THE  Season. — The  winter  over  a  great  portion  of  the  country  lias  been  very 
changeable,  and  on  the  whole  what  may  be  called  severe  upon  trees  and  plants  ranked  as 
tender ;  yet  up  to  this  time  we  are  not  aware  that  fruit-buds  have  suffered  seriously,  but 
the  most  tr3mig  periods  for  these  are  coming. 

Mistakes  are  often  made  in  uncovering  trees  and  plants  too  early — subjecting  them  to 
cold,  biting  winds,  and  the  blighting  influence  of  warm  days  and  cold,  frosty  nights.  We 
advise  a  dight  covering  to  remain  until  the  weather  be  soft  and  genial. 

Pruning  should  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  before  trans- 
planting and  general  garden  work  comes  along. 

A  sure  foundation  for  successful  gardening  during  the  coming  season,  is  to  be  well  pre- 
pared to  execute  every  operation  promptly  in  its  season.  Seizing  the  very  first  opportunity 
for  planting,  and  taking  time  to  do  it  well,  is  a  certain  means  of  success. 

Hot-beds  for  forcing  early  vegetables,  raising  plants  for  the  kitchen  garden,  and  propaga- 
ting soft- wooded  plants  for  bedding  out,  will  be  among  the  important  operations  of  March 
requudng  hourly  attention. 

Laying  turf,  mending  lawns,  &c.,  where  neglected  last  fall,  should  be  attended  to  as  soon 
as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  to  give  the  grass  the  advantage  of  a  vigorous  spring 
growth  that  will  put  it  out  of  danger  from  drouth. 

Boses,  flowering  shrubs,  &c.,  should  be  pruned  and  dressed.  Many  people  suppose  that 
Bose  bushes  and  shrubs  when  well  established  may  be  left  to  themselves;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  they  become  bushy  and  twiggy,  the  growth  is  feeble,  and  the  flowers  indifferent 
They  need  frequent  prunings,  and  top  dressings  of  good  rich  compost  about  their  roots,  to 
give  them  vigorous  growth,  luxuriant  foliage,  and  a  profusion  and  perfection  of  bloom.  In 
pruning  both  shrubs  and  Roses,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  some  produce  flieir  blossoms 
on  young  wood,  and  some  on  wood  of  kst  year.  In  the  latter  case,  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
flowering  wood  must  be  left,  cutting  out  the  older  parts. 


The  Gek,  Hand  Pltim.  — A  minute  and  accurate  account,  os  we  believe,  of  the  origin  of 
this  Plum  was  given  by  Mr.  0.  G.  Siewers,  of  Cincinnati,  in  Yol.  6,  page  187,  of  the  Ear- 
ticuUurUt.  This  was  the  first  and  only  satisfactory  account  of  its  origin  that  has  appeared, 
to  our  knowledge.  Mr.  Fahnestook,  of  Syracuse,  has  on  various  occasions  brought  this 
Plum  before  the  public,  and  in  a  late  number  of  the  Country  Gentleman  brings  it  up  again, 
saying  that  ^^  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  it,  or  else  a  disposition  to 
tlirow  into  obscurity  its  true  history."  Then  he  says  that  the  late  Mr.  Downing,  in  his 
description  of  this  fruit  in  the  ITorticuUurist,  Yol.  6,  page  21,  ascribed  its  origin  to  Mary- 

I    land,  and  that  P.  Babby,  in  The  Fruit  Garden^  endorsed  this  error.    We  must  correct  Mr. 

I  Fahnestook.  Neither  Mr.  Downing  or  P.  Barry  has  ascribed  its  origin  to  Maryland,  but 
merely  stated  that  Messrs.  Sinclair  &  Corse,  of  Baltimore,  had  introduced  or  sent  it  out — 

,     which  they  mi«:ht  do  without  oriirinatinc  it  iust  as  Mr.  FAnxESTooK  hoA  sent  out  the 
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Attgusta  Rose,  originated  by  the  Hon.  Jahbs  Matiisw8,  of  Ohio.  We  do  not  believe  that 
tliere  has  been  the  slightest  disposition  shown  in  any  quarter  to  obscore  the  history  of  this 
fruit.  If  Mr.  Downing  or  ourselves  have  not  given  full  credit  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Cabpenter,  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  for  aiding  in  its  introduction  and  dissemination,  it  Was  only  because  the 
facts  of  his  agency  in  the  matter  had  not  then  come  to  our  knowledge.  We  think,  there- 
fore, that  Mr.  Fahnestock^b  anxiety  in  this  matter  is  entirely  uncaUed  for. 


MAosinoKNT  Gkkexuoube  Plants. — Early  in  February  we  made  a  hurried  call  at  the 
houses  of  Erastus  Cobnino,  Jb.,  Esq.,  of  Albany,  and  found  some  of  the  most  superbly 
grown  plants  we  remember  to  have  seen  in  this  country.  Miniature  trees,  in  fdll  bloom,  of 
four  or  five  species  of  Acacia,  besides  Camellias,  Polygalas,  Abutilons,  Laurustinus,  &o.,  &o. 
Spiraa  Beeveiiy  or  laneeolata,  was  finely  in  bloom.  This  hardy  shrub  bears  forcing  admi- 
rably, and  proves  no  less  useful  in  the  house  than  on  the  lawn.  In  the  stove  a  fine  plant 
of  JBletia  Tankeroilli  had  thrown  up  several  very  strong  flower-stalks,  and  a  few  flowers 
had  already  expanded.  Every  plant  in  these  houses  appeared  to  be  in  the  finest  possible 
condition,  and  show  on  the  part  of  the  gardener,  Mr.  Maitbios  Walsh,  both  careful  and 
skillful  management.  It  is  rarely  one  meets  with  such  plants.  Many  of  them  are  the 
result  of  not  less  than  ten  years,  and  it  may  be  twice  that,  of  careftil  training.  We  believe 
the  finest  specimens  were  purchased  a  few  years  ago  from  Mr.  Menand,  who  we  think 
gives  more  attention  to  the  growth  of  fine  specimens  of  hard- wood  house-plants  than  any 

other  professional  florist  we  know  of. 

■'■  -  ■  ■'♦■ 

Fbaud  in  Fbuit  Tbkes — Cobbsotion. — In  an  article  in  our  last  number,  copied  from 
the  Rural  New  Yorker^  the  following  occurs :  "  With  regard  to  these  agents,  I  give  it 
merely  as  my  opinion,  and  would  like  to  be  corrected  if  wrong,  that  the  Rochester  nursery- 
men have  no  agents  abroad  for  whose  transactions  they  hold  themselves  responsible.^'  We 
believe  all  the  Rochester  nurseries  have  agents  doing  business  for  them,  and  for  whose 
transactions  they  are  responsible ;  but  they  are  doubtless  furnished  with  such  evidences  of 
authority  as  will  distinguish  them  from  imposters.  A  correspondent  has  very  properly 
sailed  our  attention  to  this  matter. 


Ebbatcm. — In  the  review  of  Mr.  Meehan's  book,  in  our  February  number,  our  corres- 
pondent is  made  to  commit  an  error  which  would  not  have  been  the  cose  if  a  line  had  not 
been  omitted.  He  is  speaking  of  two  trees,  and  but  one  is  mentioned.  After  the  word 
"themselves,"  line  24,  page  22,  should  have  been  added,  "Again  of  the  FranHinia,  now 
Oordonia  puheseens;^^  we  have  succeeded,  &c.  Without  the  above,  our  correspondent's 
proposed  quotation  to  add  to  the  criticised  book  reads  very  like  nonsense. 


Defebbed. — Our  friends  have  so  abundantly  supplied  us  with  articles,  the  past  month, 
that  we  find  we  have  a  dozen  pages  in  type  that  must  be  deferred,  besides  many  other  arti- 
cles marked  for  publication.  Correspondents  who  look  in  vain  for  their  contributions  in 
the  present  number,  will  therefore  accept  this  as  our  apology. 


Fbuit  Cultube  in  Yibginia. — John  T.  Beonatjgh,  Esq.,  of  Warrenton,  Virginia, 
writes  us  as  follows : 

**  More  trees  have  b«en  pat  out  here  this  fall  than  during  the  previous  twenty  years.  There 
is  a  perfect  mania  here  for  fruit    I  raised  peaches  this  year  in  my  orchard  weighing  from  8  to  10 
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Stbaung  Fbuit. — It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  circular,  which  the  committee  re- 
qnested  us  to  publish,  and  which  we  noticed  in  onr  last  nnmber,  that  an  attempt  is  being 
made  by  our  friends  in  Pennsylyania,  to  haye  a  law  passed  declaring  the  stealing  of  grow- 
ing fmit,  vegetables,  &c.,  larceny.  We  hardly  think  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylyania  can 
refuse  a  law  so  evidently  just — a  law  not  only  needed  for  the  protection  of  the  cnltivators 
of  fruit,  but  also  needed  to  prevent  the  formation  of  pilfering  habits  in  youth.  We  hope 
the  agitation  of  this  matter  will  tend  to  cure  the  thoughtless  picking  of  fruit,  so  annoying 
to  cultivators.  How  often  has  every  horticulturist  had  cause  to  regret  the  thoughtless 
picking  of  a  rare  fruit  by  his  friends — perhaps  the  only  specimen,  and  one  which  he  had 
been  long  and  eagerly  watching.  His  friends  were  welcome  to  any  fruit  in  hit;  garden, 
save  this.    But  it  is  gone,  and  he  has  to  wait  another  long  year. 

"  GeniUmm — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Allegheny  Coimty  Agrieultural  Society,  the  under- 
signed were  appointed  a  oommittee  to  eorreepond  with  you  and  othen^  and  ask  your  cooperatioa 
to  procnre  at  the  comiDg  Beasion  of  the  Legislatare  an  act  declaring  the  ttealing  of  growing  fruil^ 
vegetables,  grain,  Ac,  larceny, 

*' Believing  the  common  law  distinction  between  riealing  from  the  ground  or  wagon  and  takwff 
from  the  tree  or  vine,  absurd,  and  productive  both  of  injury  to  the  agriculturist  and  evil  to  sooi- 
ety,  our  formers  and  frait  growers  m^ed  on  the  Legislature,  at  its  last  session,  to  pass  suoh  a  law 
for  this  county,  but  were  met  by  the  objection  that  it  would  not  do  to  have  a  criminal  law  for 
one  county  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  State. 

"  Deeming  such  a  law  essentially  necessary  to  protect  the  farmers  and  fruit  growers  of  Pennsyl 
vanio,  who  have  so  much  wealth  and  industry  embarked  in  their  vocations ;  and  deeming  the 
present  trespass  remedy  entirely  inadequate  and  useless;  we  respectfully  and  earnestly  ask  your 
cordial  cooperation,  by  the  votes  of  your  members  at  Harrisburgh,  and  by  petition^  if  you  think 
it  advisable,  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  simple  law  declaring  the  wrongfbl  taking  of  fruity  vegeta- 
bles»  grain,  &c,  whether  attached  to  the  soil  or  not,  larceny^  and  to  be  punished  as  such. 

"Then  may  we  hope  to  keep  pace  with  the  horticulturists  of  our  sister  States^  who  are  encour- 
aged and  protected  by  wholesome  laws. 

RoDT.  McEnigbt,  J.  S.  Nbglet,  jKa  Young,  Jb.,  CommUtee." 


In  your  last  volume,  you  gave  us  "  Notes  of  a  Conversation  over  a  Dish  of  Pears  on  New 
Teor's  Day."  I  have  looked  eagerly,  with  each  succeeding  number,  for  its  continuation ;  for  tueh 
information  I  consider  of  more  value  to  the  fruit  grower,  either  the  amateur  or  for  the  market, 
than  a  dozen  years'  subscription  to  your  journal :  and  a  continuation,  covering  your  experience 
with  winter  Pears,  and  the  best  method  of  ripening  them,  with  whatever  is  pecular  to  each  or 
any  one  of  them,  requiring  different  treatment  from  the  general  mode,  would  be  a  most  valuable 
and  acceptable  service.  And  in  their  behalf  as  well  as  my  own,  I  invite  its  continuation,  varied 
with  this  addition :  that  you  note  uniformly  such  as  are  finer  and  larger  on  the  quince  than  on 
their  own  stocks,  or  the  reverse ;  for  I  am  satisfied  this  is  a  point  which  has  not  yet  received 
that  attention  it  deserves,  and  that  no  greater  service  could  be  rendered  to  the  fruit-growing 
community  than  its  settlement. 

It  is  true  that  our  Pomologicol  Conventions  are  engaged  in  this ;  but  their  action  embraces 
distant  sections  of  the  country,  within  each  of  which  there  may  be  localities  for  which  their 
recommendations  are  entirely  unfitted.  I  will  illustrate :  With  me,  the  EatUr  JSeurrS  and  Pasae 
Oolmar,  on  Qaince  stocks,  are  small  and  indifferent  fruits.  I  have  never  hod  a  weQ-ripened  speci- 
men ;  and  this  is  not  occasioned  by  the  want  of  either  suitable  age  or  proper  cnltivation,  for  they 
have  fruited  the  past  five  yeora^  and  been  uniformly  highly  onltivaied ;  while  the  fruit  has  been 
preserved,  both  in  cellar  and  upper  rooms,  exposed  to  as  well  as  excluded  from  the  atmosphere, 
with  nearly  uniform  results,  and  in  no  wise  satisfiietory.    ThoM  from  their  own  stoek,  mean- 
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while,  hare  ripened  unilbmily  well ;  Mid  by  deferring  the  tkne  of  gathering  at  laie  at  pombU, 
and  boxing  or  barreling  cloee»  placing  them  in  a  oool  and  dry  cellar  until  wanted  for  ripening, 
and  then  remoying  them  to  a  warm  room,  they  have  been  truly  delicioue  and  desirable  froita. 
With  yon,  I  tuppoee,  it  ia  the  reverse  of  this;  in  Boston  also,  and  how  many  other  localities  I 
do  not  know,  but  enough  to  make  it  the  stock  recommended  for  them. ' 

Kow,  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  eifect  of  locality— for  to  no  other  cause  can  I  attribute 
my  want  of  success — would  have  saved  me  the  years  I  so  patiently  and  so  uselessly  awarded  to 
the  fruiting  of  these  trees,  as  it  will  undoubtedly  hundreds  of  others  now  undergoing  the  same 
probation  with  these,  or  other  fruits.  And  a*  a  corrective  to  this  great  evU,  I  suggest  that 
every  eubeeriber  you  have  furnishes  the  results  of  his  experience  with  all  the  sorts  he  may  have 
fruited  on  both  the  stocks,  embracing  quality  and  vigor  of  growth.  In  this  manner  a  mass  of 
involuable  information  would  be  obtained,  because  entirely  reliable.  Let  me  exemplify :  Your 
recommendation  from  Rochester  of  the  Quince  stock  for  the  £aater  Bemri,  or  Posse  Oolmar,  and 
no  one  yet  can  say  how  many  others,  would,  to  the  Monroe  eouniy  men,  be  full  of  value  and  in- 
struction, while  to  me  it  would  be  worse  than  useless-^  fSslse  guide,  leading  to  years  of  "  hope 
deferred  only  to  end  in  disappointment"  The  reason  is,  the  localities  are  too  hr  apart  The 
space  must  be  contracted— or,  in  other  words,  a  more  general  information  diffused,  so  that  each 
may  find,  in  the  **  chronicles  of  his  own  county,"  the  experiehce  which  no  other  can  so  truly 
teach.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  there  are  no  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  they  are  numerous,  of  fruits 
valuable  in  all  localities:  still  they  are  exceptions,  and  so  long  as  these  remain,  will  this  **  exact 
knowledge"  be  desired.    If  you  think  so,  will  you  set  the  **  ball  in  motion  f "    P. — WatervUle,  JV.  T. 

The  Easter  Beurre  hero  answers  the  highest  ezpectatioiu  on  the  Quinoe,  but  proTes  indif- 
ferent on  the  Pear.  Passe  Colma/r  snoceeds  on  both,  but  is  usually  larger  and  finer  on  the 
Quince.  Experience  from  different  localities  is  exceedingly  desirable,  and  we  are  doing  all  in 
our  power  to  collect  it.  Until  recently  not  much  has  been  done  with  winter  Pears,  and  we 
can  not  expect  for  a  few  years  any  great  amount  of  information  based  on  actual  experience. 


Dehskbtt  Pkabs. — ^The  following  are  now  in  season,  (last  week  of  February) : 

8L  Germain,  old — ^With  me  this  variety  has  been  very  much  better  than  I  have  had  it  before. 
My  specimens  are  of  a  beautiful  yellow  color,  without  the  slightest  blotch  or  speck  of  any  kind ; 
and  they  have  ripened  off  to  perfect  mellowness  in  the  cellar,  though  I  find  it  improves  the 
flavor  to  be  in  a  temperature  of  60^,  or  thereabouts,  for  ten  days  before  being  brought  on  the 
Uble. 

Belle  Cannaise,  or  Miza  de  Heyst,-^iL  iair,  handsome,  pale-colored,  roundish  Pear,  of  the  £smily 
of  Bergamots,  just  now  in  season ;  but  specimens  have  been  ripening  occasionally  all  winter. 
This  is  a  melting,  good  Pear,  somewhat  gritty  at  the  core.  The  tree  grows  well,  and  bears  pro- 
fusely ;  and,  therefore,  I  think  this  variety  will  soon  appear  in  the  catalogues,  and  become  better 
known.  It  is  a  Belgium  Pear,  of  not  very  recent  introduction.  Last  year  I  had  specimens  of 
Beryanwi  8ugeret,  which  I  thought  identical  with  this  variety. 

Josephine  de  Moline — ^My  specimens  of  this  variety  were  last  season  finer  than  ever  before,  and 
I  think  more  than  favorably  of  it  Only  a  few  early  gathered  ones  are  yet  fit  for  use,  but  these 
are  melting,  Juicy  and  delicious.  It  is  a  tip-top  keeper,  being  now  as  fiur  and  firm  as  in  No- 
vember ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  remain  so  tiU  April,  at  least.  This,  also,  is  a  very  productive 
sort;  and  if  it  prove  so  good  as  I  now  believe  it  will,  the  orchardists  must  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  it 

EaaUr  JBmm^This,  I  maintain,  is  the  prince  of  winter  Pears,  a  as  late  keeper ;  as  the  Bewrri 
tPArsmberg  is,  for  eariy  winter  up  to  New  Tear's  day.  It  is  of  the  largest  size ;  ripens  perfoctly 
in  my  cellar,  either  in  boxes  or  on  shelves;  keeps  till  April;  and  is  oa  buttery,  juicy  and  deli- 
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ones  are  yet  as  sound  as  ever,  and  jast  beginning  to  color.  On  the  Qnince  this  Pear  is  all  that 
can  be  desired,  and  I  can  not  do  wrong  in  advising  orchardists  to  plant  it  on  the  largest  scale. 
Ten  acres,  containing  1,000  trees,  would,  at  eight  or  ten  years  after  planting,  be  snre  to  yield  a 
net  income  of  $2,000  or  $8,000.  The  tree  is  a  great  bearer,  and,  though  a  moderate  grower 
when  young,  acquires  vigor  with  age. 

DoyentU  cPHiver  iTAlenfon — ^This  is  another  long  keeper,  not  generally  so  large  as  the  Easter 
Beurrif  but  fair  and  handsome,  and  ripens  off  to  complete  excellence  in  the  spring.  The  tree  is 
of  very  robust  growth,  and  productive. 

Farther  notes  hereafter,    Gexesee.  *  -  • .-  -^ 


The  Concord  Grape. — ^I  saw  in  the  February  number  of  the  fforticulturUt  an  advertisement 
of  the  Concord  Grape,  where  its  merits  are  set  forth  in  very  glowing  terms.  I  hope  it  will  prove 
equal  to  what  is  claimed  for  it.  Mr.  IIovey  says  it  is  four  weeks  earlier  than  the  JtahcUa.  I 
think  this  is  doubtful  You  will  find,  on  file  in  the  American  office,  that  Mr.  Lovecraft  put  ripe 
Isabella  Grapes  in  the  show-case  in  the  Arcade  on  the  sixth  day  of  September  last  Mr.  Booth 
also  says  that  he  had  Isabella  Grapes  ripe  the  first  week  in  September  last,  in  proof  of  which  he 
refers  to  his  memorandum  book  of  that  time.  When  I  pruned  Mr.  Ebenezer  Watts*  vines  this 
winter,  he  told  me  that  he  had  packed  thirty  boxes  of  his  Isabella  Grapes  about  the  twentieth  of 
September  last.  lie  13  not  at  home  just  now,  or  I  would  have  more  accurate  information.  It 
would  be  doing  an  injustice  to  the  Isabella  to  allow  the  impression  to  go  abroad  that  it  does  not 
get  ripe  till  a  month  after  the  third  of  September — the  time  Mr.  Hovey  says  the  Concord  Grape 
was  ripe  last  season.    Jas.  Lennon. — Rochester, 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  the  Isabella  to  ripen  here,  in  favored  exposures,  early  in 
September.  But  there  must  be  a  wide  difference  between  Concord  and  Rochester,  in 
regard  to  the  ripening  of  fruits ;  for  Mr.  Bull  says  that  he  has  cultivated  the  Isabella  fif- 
teen years,  without  ripening  it,  and  that  the  Concord  ripens  on  the  10th  of  September. 


Grafks. — According  to  my  experience,  the  most  productive  way  of  growing  the  American 
Grape  is  to  let  it  climb  into  a  tree.*  In  April,  1889,  I  planted  out  some  Isabellas^  from  cuttings 
of  the  previous  spring,  on  the  south  side  of  a  close  board  fence,  and  allowed  them  to  run  im7((  for 
an  experiment,  into  some  Peach  trees  on  the  other  or  north  side  of  the  fence.  From  that  period 
to  the  present  they  have  never  been  touched  by  a  knife,  for  I  liked  to  see  tliem  riot  in  their 
native  luxuriance.  They  annually  bear  in  immense  profusion ;  so  enormously,  indeed,  that  it  must 
be  witnessed  to  be  credited.  They  have,  however,  nearly  destroyed  their  supporters,  which,  ot 
course,  I  could  not  prune  on  account  of  the  Grapes;  but  the  latter  hide  the  long,  naked  branches 
of  the  Peaches  consequent  upon  the  desuetude  of  the  pruning-knife.     C.  R — Sandwich^  C  W, 


A  KiJfD  friend  and  correspondent,  who  forgets  neitlier  the  cultivation  nor  the  literature 
of  th3  garden,  sends  us  the  following.  Many  thanks  to  him  for  sach  a  seasonable  contri- 
bution I 

The  Poet  Cowper  ox  Hot  Beds. — In  this  go-ahead  world  of  ours,  who  reads  that  poet  of 
nature,  Cowper  t  He  is,  I  fear,  voted  a  little  old  fiashioned,  which  he  never  can  be  to  the  calm 
and  contemplative  lover  of  the  country.  To  such  as  do  not  know  it,  I  may  say  that  he  has 
given  as  good  a  description  of  how  to  make  a  hot  bod,  as  any  writer  on  gardening  ever  did  or 


ever  can  da    Ab  it  is  seasonable,  perhaps  its  appearance  in  the  Hartictdtuntt  may  be  acceptable, 
and  here  it  is : 


I 


*<  Warily,  therefore,  and  with  pradent  heed, 
He  leelu  a  (kvoi^d  spot;  that  where  he  builds 
The  ag^omerated  pile  hit  frame  may  front 
The  san^  meridian  disk,  and  at  the  liacic 
Ei^oy  cloie  shelter,  wall,  or  re«ds.  or  hedge 
Impervious  to  the  wind.    First  he  bid«  spread 
Dry  fern  or  Iltter*d  hay,  that  may  iml>i1>e 
The  ascending  damps ;  then  leisurely  impose, 
And  lightly  shaking  it  witti  agUe  hand 
From  the  full  fork,  the  saturated  straw. 
What  longest  binds  the  cloeest  forms  secure, 
The  shapely  side,  that  as  it  rises  takes, 
By  just  degrees,  an  overhanging  breadth, 
Sheltering  the  btse  with  its  protected  eaves : 
The  uplifted  frame,  compact  at  every  joint, 
And  overlaid  vrith  clear  translucent  glass, 
He  settles  next  upon  the  sloping  mound, 
Whose  sharp  declivity  shoots  off  secure 
From  the  dosh'd  pane  the  deluge  as  it  fidls. 
He  shots  it  close,  and  the  first  labor  enda 
Thrice  must  the  voluble  and  restless  Earth 
Spin  romid  upon  her  aile,  ere  the  warmth, 


Slow  gathering  in  the  midst,  through  the  squaie  nasi 
DiiAued,  sttain  the  snrfitoe :  when,  liehold ! 
A  pestilent  and  most  corrosive  steam, 
Like  a  gross  fog  BcPtian,  vising  test, 
And  fttft  eondenshig  on  the  dewy  sash, 
Asks  egress ;  which  obtained,  the  overcharg'd 
And  drench'd  conservstory  breathes  abnmd. 
In  volumes  breathing  slow,  the  vspor  dunk ; 
And,  purilled,  rejoices  to  have  lost 
Its  foul  Inhabitant.    But  to  assuage 
The  impatient  fervor,  which  at  flrst  conceives 
Within  its  reekiug  bosom,  Ibreatenlng  death 
To  his  young  hojK's,  requires  discreet  delay. 
Experience,  slow  preceptress,  teaching  oft 
The  way  U>  glory  by  misotfriage  foul, 
HusI  prompt  him,  and  admonish  how  to  catch 
The  auspicious  moment,  when  the  tempered  heal, 
Friendly  to  vital  motion,  may  afford 
Soft  fomentation,  and  invite  the  seed. 
The  seed  selected  wisely,  plump,  and  smooth,**  Ac. 
— Cbtpptf/*s  TaOs—  The  Oarderu 


Indeed,  Mr.  Editor,  we  have  left  the  good  old  books  our  fathers  read,  for  trash,  utter  trash ; 
for  books  from  which  we  neither  learn  to  live  or  die,  rationally.  Let  me  quote  another  passage, 
descriptive  of  the  retired  country  gentleman,  much  to  my  taste : 


'*  How  Tsrious  his  employments  whom  the  world 
Calls  idle;  and  who  Justly  in  return 
Esteems  that  busy  world  an  idler  too  I 
Friend*,  hookt,  a  garden^  and  perhapi  hU  pen^ 
DeUghtftal  taidnstvy  ei\)oy*d  at  home. 


And  natore  in  her  enltlvated  trim 
DreesM  to  his  taste,  inviting  him  abroad— 
Can  he  want  occupation  who  hss  these  T 
Will  he  be  idle  who  has  much  t*  enjoy  V—Jbid, 


Gum  AsPAaAous. — In  a  late  number  of  the  Hortieuhwritt,  we  told  all  our  friends  who  read 
that  publication  (and  we  regret  the  want  of  taste  in  those  who  do  not)  how  we  took  some  miser- 
able^ starred,  sickly,  dying,  roots  of  the  Pie-planl;  and  by  a  little  nursing  until  they  got  some 
better,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  good  wholesome  food,  made  them  the  wonder  and  admiration  oi 
all  who  saw  their  product  How  much  healthful  comfort  this  little  painstaking  has  given  us  we 
can  not  justly  say,  but  we  know  that  it  has  been  a  great  deal  at  a  very  cheap  cost ;  and  eveiy 
body  else  can  have  it^  if  they  please,  just  as  cheap  as  we  da 

There  is  another  plant,  seen  to  be  sure  in  almost  every  garden  spot  in  the  land — sometimes 
presenting  only  one  or  two  straggling  stalks,  as  if  it  were  introduced  only  for  variety — and  again 
in  small  plots,  so  diminutive  in  size  that  its  identity  is  almost  lost  in  its  dwarfishness :  and  yet  it 
is  so  agreeable  to  the  taste,  that  every  body  admires  it ;  and  so  healthful  withal,  that  every  body 
should  be  provided  with  it^  and  which  is  equally  susceptible  of  improvement,  and  in  more  ways 
than  one  amply  compensates  for  all  outlays  in  its  cultivation.  This  is  Asparagus^  an  article  once 
supposed  by  many  to  be  valueless,  unless  its  flexible  stalk  was  employed  to  ornament  the  mirror, 
or  hang  up  in  the  bett  room^  to  attract  the  flies  in  their  summer  visitation. 

We  have  experimented  with  this  plant  for  our  personal  gratification.  The  success  was  all  we 
oould  desire ;  and  if  any  one  will  be  benefitted  by  the  result,  we  ore  happy  to  give  it  to  him. 
In  the  outstart,  we  spaded  the  ground,  well  manured,  deeply  and  thoroughly.  The  roots — puny, 
half-starved  things — ^were  then  set  sufficiently  deep  to  protect  them  from  drouth  and  upheaval  by 
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ud  it  did  Dot  take  long,  when  the  spring  dewa  and  rains  were  acting  upon  it— dissolved,  and  its 
trength  went  down  to  feed  the  roots  of  the  Asparagus.  It  did  not  feed  any  grass  and  weeds ;  if 
le  quantitjr  yalnable  for  Asparagus  is  given,  it  is  death  to  them.  So  we  had  a  very  clean  patch 
-the  Asparagus^  as  we  wished,  monopolizing  the  whole  of  it.  An  improved  growth  will  be  the 
98Qlt  the  first  season ;  and  in  autumn  a  good  coating  of  manure  should  be  given,  for  the  protec- 
on  of  the  plants  through  the  winter,  and  forked  in  in  spring.  Salt  or  brine  from  the  beef  or 
ork  barrel  should  be  again  liberallj  supplied.  By  following  this  course,  an  Asparagus  bed  may 
e  improved,  besides  furnishing  a  goodly  supply  for  cutting  through  many  years ;  and,  for  aught 
re  know,  be  kept  in  good  condition  a  lifetime.  In  spring,  after  the  bed  is  prepared  by  forking 
nd  salting,  if  it  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  straw,  the  young  shoots  will  be  protected  from  the 
arth  which  often  collects  upon  them  in  heavy  rains ;  and  the  earth  will  be  benefitted  by  being 
ept  moist  and  open,  so  that  the  shoots  will  spring  up  more  readily. 

It  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  Asparagus  to  have  it  tender.  In  order  to  secure  this^  it  must  have  a 
uiok  growth  and  be  often  cut  We  have  found,  from  our  experience,  that  the  former  result 
btends  our  course  of  culture,  and  have  no  doubt  but  it  will  be  realized  by  others  who  adopt  the 
ime  plan.  At  any  rate,  it  can,  without  much  labor  or  expense,  be  tried  by  any  one,  on  a  small 
»le,  and  the  issue  will  reveal  itselt     W.  Baoon. — Bickmond. 


Thb  Japan  Pea. — ^As  this  vegetable  is  beginning  tx)  attract  some  attention  among  horticultn- 
Ists^  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  make  a  few  observations  on  its  ^[ualities  as  an  article  of  food  and 
rofit  Season  before  last^  Mr.  Lea,  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  presented  the  mem- 
bers with  one  or  two  heads  of  this  prolific  Bean,  or  Pea,  as  it  is  called.  From  fourteen  seeds  I 
aised  nearly  a  quart  of  dry  Beans  when  hulled.  That  was  in  a  rich  border  of  leaf  mold.  But 
hey  were  planted  too  close  together — only  three  inches  apart.  Some  had  more  than  200  pods 
n.  them,  with  two  or  three  seeds  in  each.  This  year  I  tried  them  in  rather  poor  soil,  where 
)8age  Orange  plants  grew  the  previous  year,  which,  according  to  my  experience,  impoverishes 
he  soil  very  much.  I  planted  eight  rows  thirty  yards  long,  the  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  the 
ieans  six  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  They  produced  about  half  a  bushel  of  dry  seed,  which  would 
>e  about  sixteen  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  good  gi*ound,  I  have  no  doubt  they  could  be  made  to 
leld  twenty  bushels,    go  much  for  profit 

With  respect  to  its  qualities  for  the  table,  there  is  not  much  to  say  in  its  favor.  When  green, 
:  is  so  difficult  to  divest  it  of  the  huU  that  it  will  be  unpopular  with  cooks.  When  dry,  they 
re  easily  cleaned  or  shelled  with  a  flaiL  They  require  at  least  five  hours  boiling  to  make  them 
dnder  enough  to  cat,  but  I  do  not  believe  any  amount  of  boiling  would  cause  them  to  burst  It 
rill  be  necessary  to  cook  some  other  Bean  with  them,  as  they  are  entirely  destitute  of  flavor. 

They  grow  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  with  stiif,  branching  sterna  and  look  beautiful  in  the 
arden.    They  stood  last  season's  drovth  remarkably  well,  not  dropping  a  single  leaf  until  frost 

If  any  of  your  readers  would  like  to  try  them,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  enclose  them  a  few  in 

letter,  if  they  will  address  me  postrpaid.    T.  Y.  Pehoolas. — MmtrU  Carmel,  Clermont  Co.,  Ohio, 


Lima  Beaks. — Observing,  for  several  years,  that  those  hills  of  Lima  Beans  which  were  shaded 
»y  the  others  produced  fewer  and  inferior  crops  than  the  vines  exposed  on  the  outer  rows,  I 
Lave  adopted,  with  advantage,  the  plan  of  planting  in  borders,  wherever  I  could  put  them  with- 


•nt  casting  the  shade  on  other  crops.  Kew  hands  pick 
roung,  unripened  state ;  nothing  could  be  more  errone< 
wn  vinetf  and  soak  them  for  use  two  nights  before  boili 
9  a  good  plan  to  sprout  the  Beans  under  a  pane  or  two 
)oles.* 
•It  Is  a  venr  food  plan  with  most  oCher  kinds  of  Beam,  as  wen  as 


*  r  Lima  Beans,  for  winter  use,  in  a 

'^et  them  get  nearly  dry  on  their 

ting  the  water  on  them  hot    It 

before  planting  them  round  the 

ny  other  sorti  of  garden  seeds.— En. 


3Q^ 
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I^OTEB  ON  Gabdbn  Vioktablks. — I  imported  the  year  before  last  some  Lettuoe  and  Cos  seeds 
from  Paris,  and  have  been  so  much  pleased  with  some  of  the  kinds  that  I  think  them  worth 
knowing.  I  tried  both  the  Green  Cos  and  the  Grey  Cos  {Bomainea  verte$  and  griae),  and  found 
both  so  good  that  I  cannot  decide  between  them.  They  both  headed  remarkably  well,  and  were 
very  large,  tender  and  sweet  Among  the  Cabbage  Lettuces,  the  Genoese  (Laiiue  de  O^nes)  pro- 
duced also  a  Tery  large,  fine  and  tender  head,  equal  to  any  Cabbage  Lettuce  I  have  ever  known. 
The  Maltese  (LaUue  de  MaUe)  headed  very  finely ;  is  curled,  full  sized,  and  so  tender  that  it  can 
hardly  be  handled.  It  combines  the  crispness  and  sweetness  of  the  Cos  with  the  tenderness  of 
the  Cabbage  Lettuce  varieties,  and,  on  that  account,  I  prefer  it  to  any  other  that  I  am  acquainted 
with.  I  tried  about  twelve  varieties  in  all,  but  the  above  were  far  the  best  I  have  been  well 
supplied  with  fine  heads  of  the  above  since  the  last  week  in  November ;  I  mean  to  save  seeds 
abundantly,  and  can  send  yon,  when  gathered,  such  of  them  as  you  may  desire.  Lettuces,  to  do 
well,  must  have  plenty  of  fresh  manure,  some  salt,  and  plent  of  rain  or  other  water  besides 
good  culture.    Rob't  Ciusoul — Near  Beaufort,  &  0 


^•» 


tinstktxM  U  Coxtt«f0itfrinii« 


I 


(David  C.  SconELD,  Norwich,  N.  T.)  Transpobtatton  oy  Tanv. — ^Your  snggettions  are  excel- 
lent, and  if  space  permitted  we  should  insert  your  letter  entire.  The  evils  of  delay  are  becom. 
ing  intolerable.  A  movement  is  on  foot  here  to  effect  some  arrangement  that  will  at  least  leaaen 
the  difficulties.  We  shall  give  notice  of  it  in  our  next  number.  We  have  a  mass  ci  letters  before 
us,  on  this  subject,  showing  that  there  exists  no  little  solicitude  in  regard  to  it  We  trust  that 
railroad  directors  will  hereafter  class  living  trees  and  plants  among  "  perishable  artidee,"  and 
forward  them  with  the  same  promptness  and  dispatch 


(R  P.  G.)  Draining  afpucable  to  lxvxl  Ground. — We  presume  you  mean  draining  ground 
on  which  there  is  not  a  natural  fall  or  outlet  for  the  water.  In  some  cases  of  this  kind  on  our 
own  ground  we  have  sunk  large  reservoirs  and  filled  them  up  with  stones,  and  have  carried  the 
drains  into  these.  A  very  slight  inclination  will  lead  off  ordinary  drainage ;  and  drains  sunk 
pretty  deep,  and  made  close,  will  have  a  good  effect  even  where  the  water  can  not  run.  In  such 
eases  we  prefer  stones  to  tile. 

(P.,  Waterville,  N.  Y.)  Peabs. — You  will  find  some  notes  from  a  correspondent,  whose  state- 
ments you  can  rely  upon  as  correct  in  this  locality. 


Totr  Invite  year  retden  to  ssk  qnestioiis ;  therefore  sUew  me  to  bmoire  whether  budding  trees  esn  be  a 
prsctioed  tn  spring?    If  lo,  what  Is  the  proceae— the  whole T  (1) 

What  is  the  best  time  to  cat  sctooB  for  grafting,  and  the  beet  way  to  preserve  them  tffl  spring?  If  kept  fai  dlri, 
should  I  bory  the  whole,  or  what  part?    ITow  wet  moat  the  dirt  be  ?  (8) 

In  aetting  oat  a  yoong  Pear  orchard,  woold  yoa  prefer  the  pyramidal  form  or  hortsontal  mode  of  training  to  the 
tiellia  ?    By  the  lattcrmode  woold  not  the  large  fruit  be  aafer  lh>m  winda?  (8) 

I  have  a  number  of  thrifty  Cherry  trees,  of  dtflteront  kinds,  which  have  made  fruitless  elforts  to  bear  for  aeveral 
yeanb  Some  are  in  sandy  aoil,  othfra  in  heavy  bot  not  wet  land.  The  fruit  folia  prematarely,  and  but  few  apeoimena 
oome  to  perfoetion.  The  Fear  doea  weD  on  the  aame  ground.  What  does  the  Cherry  want  more  than,  or  dUferent 
from,  the  Pear?    A  neighbor  aucoeeda  admirably  with  the  Cherry,  but  can  do  nothing  with  the  Pear.  (4) 

I  have  aaked  the  preceding  qneationa  in  a  plain,  former-like  way.  They  undoubtedly  aeem  very  almple  tb  yon :  ao 
the  aolutton  of  a  almple  problem  in  the  Sqle  of  Three  would  be  to  me ;  but  to  require  a  boy  to  do  it  who  haa  not 
croaaed  the  bridge  of  Addition,  would  be  imposing  a  diffleult  taak.  I  am  Juat  oommenchig  fruit  growing  a  Uttla  The 
treea  I  have  aie  aetfedueated,  and  have  worked  their  way  lo  treehood  with  but  Httle  aid ;  therefore  I  infer  that  the 
•oil,  climate,  and  ezposnie,  are  pretty  foir ;  and  reading  the  ffortteuUurUi  haa  made  me  wilUng  to  lend  them  a  hand. 
I  have  aet  aome  hnndreda  of  Peach  treea  upon  a  hill  of  conaiderable  altitude,  with  a  northern  and  western  ezpoeuxe. 
The  north  wind  has  a  dean  aweep  upon  them  for  sixty  miles.  I  aet  them  there  beesiMe  there  are  fewer  fteata,  and  I 
think  leas  intensity  of  oold  in  winter,  than  on  the  plain  below.    I  have  Peach  trees  atandhig  on  an  tadined  plane—    . 
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the  lower  ones  foiled  to  bew.  Last  foil  I  set  a  self-reflflteriog  thermometer  among  the  lower  trees,  and  another 
among  the  upper  ones ;  and  fbr  several  stUl  nights  they  reported  five  degrees  difference.  I  changed  them,  and  they 
reported  the  same  difference. 

Worm  air  ascends,  cold  sinks ;  bat  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  warm  air  does  not  rise,  and  on  becoming  cold,  Is 
ready  to  foil.  Kow  I  thfaik  the  ftnlt  grower  who  locates  upon  an  altitude  where  this  taming  point  Is  found,  is  a  for- 
tunate nuin ;  he  may  have  fttwts  above  and  below  him,  and  repose  in  safety  between  the  two.  I  shall  make  ftulher 
experiments  through  the  winter,  at  different  elevations. 

By  the  way,  these  young  trees  were  all  stung  by  something,  last  summer,  and  a  deposit  made  in  the  heart  for  from 
one  to  two  feet  from  the  top  down,  at  different  places.  I  do  not  know  the  imp  that  did  iL  His  work  resembles  that 
of  the  locust,  which  was  not  ^era  I  shall  cut  off  the  tops  of  about  three  hundred,  and  bum  the  contemplated 
progeny— Ukbod^  plan  is  the  only  one  by  which  these  insect  visitors  are  held  at  a  respectful  distance.  W.  B. 
Waldo.— tfoAnsrifld,  K.  Y, 

(1)  Spring  budding  Lb  seldom  practiced,  being  much  less  certain  than  either  grafting  or  the 
common  summer  budding.  The  scions  ore  cut  as  for  grafting,  and  buried  deeply  in  dry  earth,  to 
retard  them  until  vegetation  is  so  for  advanced  that  the  bark  of  the  stock  rises  freely,  when  the 
buds  are  inserted  as  in  the  usual  way.  The  buds  must  of  course  be  taken  off  with  a  portion  of 
the  wood  attached.  A  kind  of  budding  which  the  English  call  "scallop  budding**  con  be  per- 
formed at  the  season  of  grafting,  before  growth  commence^  A  bud  is  taken  off  the  scion  in  the 
usual  way,  and  a  corresponding  piece  of  bark  and  wood  is  taken  off  the  stock.  The  bud  is  then 
fitted  on  the  stock  so  that  the  bark  eX  the  top  and  at  least  one  side  will  be  placed  in  even,  close 
contact,  and  \&  tied  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  mode  is  considerably  practiced  by  the  French  Rose 
growers.  In  both  cases  the  stock  must  be  headed  bock  to  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the 
bud  OS  soon  as  a  partial  union  has  been  formed,  in  order  to  direct  the  growth  into  the  newly 
inserted  bud. 

(2)  We  prefer  the  early  part  of  winter  for  cutting  scions,  but  it  can  be  done  with  safety  any 
time  before  the  buds  begin  to  swelL  They  keep  very  well  in  a  cold,  dry  cellar,  with  the  lower 
ends  in  earth  or  entirely  buried.  Where  a  cellar  is  not  suitable,  or  when  scions  are  wanted  for 
late  ppring  grafting,  we  prefer  to  bury  them  in  a  pit  three  or  four  feet  deep»  among  dry,  sandy 
earth.    A  mound  of  earth  should  be  thrown  up  over  the  pit,  to  shed  the  water. 

(3)  We  should  prefer  pyramids  or  low,  half  standards,  as  the  espalier  training  requires  too 
much  labor  to  be  advisable  in  orchard  cultifre.  On  low  standard  trees^  planted  rather  dose,  the 
heavy  fruits  are  nearly  as  safe  as  they  would  be  on  trellises. 

(4)  We  can  not  account  for  such  a  case.  It  is  possibly  some  defect  in  the  soil ;  we  can  not  say 
what  The  Cherry  prefers  a  dry,  light  soil ;  and  in  our  own  practice  we  have  not  known  it  to 
fail  in  such.  The  crop  will  be  surer  as  the  trees  grow  older.  The  Cherry  is  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult to  suit  in  soil,  provided  always  it  be  dry. 


A  Fbittt  Gabdz^t.— In  compliance  with  yoor  request  I. will  give  ynu  particulars.  My  garden  is  on  the  comer:  60 
feet  (h>nt,  south  of  the  house,  fiicing  west;  and  100  feet  on  the  street,  fronting  south.  I  wish  to  set  it  to  fhiit  trees, 
(the  dwarf  or  pyramidal  form,)  and  get  a  good  variety  of  fruit  lor  a  small  fiunlly ;  also  cnltivale  soma  of  the  smaller 
sorts  of  vegetables^  and  perhaps  two  Qrape  vines  and  some  Strawberries.    L.  M.  Mabsb. 

We  would  advise  you  to  make  a  walk  five  or  six  feet  wide  around  the  garden,  six  feet  from 
the  fences;  thus  leaving  a  border  six  feet  wide  all  around,  for  small  firuits  and  vegetables. 
Orape  vines  and  Apricots  can  be  trained  on  the  fences.  Then  there  should  be  a  cross  walk  in 
the  center,  and  the  two  center  plota  thus  cut  off  can  be  filled  with  dwarf  and  pyramidal  trees 
planted  in  rows.  In  this  way  you  will  make  the  most  of  your  ground,  and  have  as  sightly  an 
arrangement  as  is  possible  under  the  circumstances.  You  will  find  a  plan  in  the  Fmii  Oardm^ 
pages  183  and  184,  that  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  you. 


Is  the  Fear  on  the  Quince  as  well  or  better  adapted  to  eold  climates  as  on  free  stocks  ?  The  thermometer  indicated 
—W  last  winter.    B.  F.  }diiM^.—Barabo<fy  Wis, 

The  Pear  succeeds  well  on  the  Quince  as  far  north  as  lat  44*»,  and  it  may  be  farther.  We 
think  it  wiU  succeed  on  the  Quince  wherever  it  does  on  the  Pear,  but  we  can  not  say  that  it 
exercises  much  influenee  on  the  hardiness  of  the  tree. 


SDrros's  tablk. 
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Bt  lUtliic  a  few  Iketo  omiiectad  with  the  enltnre  of  my  green-hoiiM  pl«iitc»  I  maj  eoAbto  yoa  to  tcD  me  the  oaiua 
•nd  prescribe  a  remedy  for  the  want  of  huciulance  in  them.  Hy  house  plants  were  all  repottodf  laii  September  and 
October,  into  pots  and  tubs  Ukely  to  suit  each  individual  species*  The  compost  used  was  black  mold,  composed  of 
decayed  tree  leaves  and  loam  taken  f^esh  flrom  the  woods,  and  afterwards  mixed  with  deoomposed  manure,  charooal, 
sand,  4us.,  as  was  thought  necessary  for  the  different  kinds  of  plants.  The  place  from  which  the  fresh  earth  was 
taken  is  a  good  deal  of  the  nature  of  iron,  and  I  think  must  contain  oxyd  of  iron.  The  process  of  potting  was  judi- 
ciously managed  as  regarda  drainage,  Ac  Spring  water  is  used,  which  is  carried  to  the  house  by  lead  pipes.  The 
wpring  rises  out  of  the  heart  of  an  iron  ore  bed.  The  tank  ia  within  the  house,  and  holds  about  160  galloos.  It  is 
tempered  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  The  tempentnre  at  night  ia  never  aUowed  to  rtse  above  60^  or  sink  below 
45^    Day  temperature  also  moderate. 

The  hard,  coarse  texture  of  the  plants,  the  dropping  off  of  Camellia  blossoms,  leaves  ot  Orange  trees.  Begonias,  Ac, 
compels  me  to  seek  from  you  a  remedy.  My  gardener  says  that  the  absorbent  nature  of  the  brick  floes,  and  the 
escape  of  sulphuric  acid  gas,  cause  the  premature  dropping  of  the  leaves  and  flowen.  Can  this  be?  No  gas  can 
escape,  for  we  never  have  any  smoke.  We  had  s<»ne  at  first,  but  we  have  got  over  that  evlL  Again,  he  says  the 
coarse,  rusty  appearanoe  of  the  plants,  is  owing  to  the  use  of  spring  water,  or  hard  water,  as  he  calls  it,  and  fresh 
compost,  which  he  says  ought  never  to  be  used  but  when  thoroughly  decomposed  and  mixed  with  other  vegetable 
matter.  If  this  doetrlne  be  true,  we  have  a  good  deal  more  to  think  about  than  the  mere  getting  up  a  glasa  building 
and  filUng  it  with  planla.    0.  U.  H.— i>02(MMird  Cbi 

The  falling  of  the  leaves  and  flower  buds  la  probably  owing  more  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmos- 
phere than  to  any  other  cause.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  plants  to  lose  their  foliage  to  son^e  extent 
after  being  repotted.  If  your  fine  does  not  permit  the  escape  of  smoke,  there  can  be  no  injaiy 
from  gas.  The  spring  water  b  not  bo  good  as  rain  water  would  be ;  but  if  it  remains  exposed  in 
tanks  in  the  house  for  some  time  before  being  used,  it  can  not  do  any  material  injury.  The  mate- 
rial of  your  compost  is  good  enough.  The  watering  of  plants  has  much  to  do  with  their  health 
and  Tigor.  If  they  are  allowed  to  become  yery  dry,  or  not  watered  so  liberally  as  to  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  pots,  or  if  they  are  watered  too  much,  they  can  not  thrive.  It  requires  much  judg- 
ment and  experience  to  water  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  plants  well,  and  more  particularly 
during  the  season  when  fire  heat  is  applied  to  them. 


As  the  editor  of  the  ITorHouUurUt  Is  presumed  to  be  "  posted  up"  in  all  matters  relating  to  fruit  culture,  I  take  the 
liberty  to  inquire  if  yon  can  give  me  and  your  readers  in  general,  any  information  concerning  the  culture  of  the 
Blackberry,  the  most  desirable  varieties,  Ac,  Ac  Some  of  the  nunerymen  near  Boston  advertise  for  sale  what  they 
call  the  "  Improved  High  Bush ;"  and  I  understand  that  hi  the  vicinity  of  New  York  a  kind  is  cultivated,  caUed 
Jfmo  ItocheUe,  Can  you  speak  flrom  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  either  or  both  of  these  kinds?  Are  they  for  sale  at 
the  nursery  of  Ellwakoxx  A  Baxxt,  or  any  where  else  la  your  neighborhood  T  and  at  what  price?  Ax  old  Svb- 
8CBIBXX.— ^(frtofi,  Mleh, 

We  can  not  speak  of  either  of  these  Blackberries  from  much  experience,  but  we  believe  them 
to  be  valuable  fruits,  weU  worthy  of  cultivation.  They  are  not  for  sale  here  yet,  to  our  knowl- 
edge, though  they  are  under  cultivation.  The  "Improved  high  Blackberry"  can  be  had,  no 
doubt,  at  any  of  the  Boston  nurseries,  and  the  Lawton  or  New  Rochdle  variety  has  been  offered 
by  Messrs.  Geo.  Setmouk  <&  Co.,  of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  and  Mr.  Lawton,  of  New  Rochelle.  Both 
varieties  are  yet  scarce  and  high  priced ;  we  can  not  exactly  state  how  high. 

The  cultivation  is  simple.  They  succeed  well  in  a  dry,  rich  soil,  and  are  easily  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  roots. 

Will  yon  have  the  kindness  to  publish  a  list  of  varieties  of  Apples  for  feeding  stock,  suitable  for  our  hititude,  for  an 
orchard  ef  five  hundred  trees  ?  What  do  you  think  of  the  following  proportions :  One-sixth  eariy,  one-third  lUl,  and 
one-half  winter  ?    HxintT  J.  CnASK.—RoUM»  Jfetiy  III, 

Will  some  experienced  Illinois  cultivator  suggest  a  good  listf  Sweet  Apples  are  generally 
preferred  for  stock ;  and  the  Jersei/  Stoeet^  Spice  Sweet,  Ocidm  Sweet,  Ljfman^  Pumpkin  Sweet, 
and  Talman*»t  oan  be  recommended,  we  think,  safely.  All  are  very  vigorous  growing  and  very 
productive  trees,  suitable  for  orchards. 


Last  July  my  young  trees  began  to  be  affected  with  a  mold  or  mildew  of  a  whitish  color,  that  was  very  Injurious ; 
many  of  the  young  shooti  thus  affected,  died.  I  would  like  to  know  the  cause,  and  a  remedy.  WAxnzr  Emxbxck.— 
O-ooked  Lake.,  WU 


^1 ij 
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As  there  an  different  theoiles  In  regard  to  the  eaoae  of  the  blight  in  Pear  trees,  I  snppoee  any  Acts  In  regard  to  n 
will  be  acceptable  to  yon.  In  a  communication,  last  sammer,  I  gave  an  account  of  a  dwarf  tree  being  attacked  with 
that  disease  soon  after  a  severe  ttoeL  The  weather  has  been  quite  severe  with  ns  the  present  month,  my  thermome- 
ter on  the  28d  of  January  marking  — 20*>  at  five  o'clock,  and  —16°  at  sunrise.  I  find  one  of  my  Pear  trees  with  the 
top  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  limbs  presenting  the  same  appearan6e  as  in  case  of  blight,  the  bark  having  turned 
black,  Ac,  while  the  buds  are  sttU  fresh.  On  the  tree,  last  spring,  the  disease  first  appeared  in  spots  on  different  parts 
of  the  tree,  but  in  the  present  case  the  limbs  present  the  same  appearance  to  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  trunk 
of  the  tree.  I  send  yoi|  herewith  a  piece  of  a  limb  for  examination.  Tho  tree  was  set  out  last  spring,  and  although 
it  grew  but  litUe  through  the  season,  it  was  apparently  sound  and  healthy  in  the  (UL  When  the  disease  appears  in 
the  winter,  is  it  advisable  to  cut  away  the  diseased  parts  at  that  time,  or  delay  until  early  spring?  A.  0.  Babcock.— 
JScutTraj/j  Wit, 

The  shoot  accompanying  this  note  is  jet  black,  and  has  exactly  the  same  appearance  as  shoots 
affected  with  the  so-called  "  fire  blight."  "We  have  seen  unripe  shoots  killed  by  severe  weather 
in  the  winter,  and  turn  black  like  this ;  but  this  shoot  must  have  been  well  matured,  (second 
year's  growth,)  as  fruit-buds  or  spurs  already  appear  on  it,  in  a  considerably  advanced  state. 
We  are  more  inclined  to  attribute  the  death  of  this  shoot  to  the  "  blight"  than  to  winter  killing. 


Will  you  please  answer,  through  your  invaluable  journal,  the  following  queries  ?    They  may  be  of  service  to  others. 
Will  the  Bourbon  Soees  withstand  our  winters  as  flir  north  as  Rochester,  without  protection?  (1) 
Will  the  Tree  Pnony  (P.  moutan  BankaH  and  £.  rotea  odorata)  withstand  our  winters  without  protection  ?  (2) 
Will  the  Flowering  Currants  {RibM  Oordoni  and  H.  tangvi'Ma)  withstand  our  winters  without  protection?  (8) 
When  is  the  best  time  to  transplant  Baapberries?  (4)    Obo.  H.  Hodgxb.— a>2;ifM  Centw^  N.  T, 

(1)  Not  well;  they  require  slight  protection. 

(2)  They  do  stand  with  us^  in  sheltered  places^  without  protection ;  but  we  would  advise  slight 
protection.    The  growth  will  be  more  luxuriant^  and  the  bloom  better. 

(3)  The  Oordoni  is  perfectly  hardy,  but  the  Mnguinea  is  not;  and  although  we  never  protect^ 
we  believe  it  necessary  in  exposed  placea 

(4)  In  Western  New  York  we  prefer  spring — as  early  as  the  season  will  admit  We  succeed 
very  well  in  transplanting  in  the  latter  part  of  September  or  first  of  October ;  they  get  well 
rooted  again  before  winter  sets  in. 

We  will  comply  with  your  other  requests  as  soon  as  practicable. 


Pkrmzt  me  to  make  a  saggestion  that  yon  or  some  of  your  correspondents  name  and  describe  a  few  of  the  finest 
varieties  of  Gooseberries.  There  is  no  doubt  but  it  is  a  fhiit  entitled  to  more  consideration  than  it  receives.  I  was 
very  snccessAil,  last  summer,  in  raising  a  crop  of  fine  Gooseberries,  free  from  mildew. 

I  wish  you  to  advise  me  what  would  be  the  best  twelve  varieties  of  Pears  with  which  to  Increase  my  collection, 
after  having  planted  tho  following:— TFA<foi>oy«nfM,  Gray  Doyenne^  BarOettf  Onondoi/a^  Seurre  PM,  Beurre 
^AmaUa,  Omoego  JBeurre^  Ducheaa  ^An^mUem^  Napoleon,  BeUe  Lucrative  Lou4m  Bonne  de  Jersey ^  Flemith 
Beauty^  Doyenne  BoiuaoeJb,  Maddaine,  OUnU  Moreeau,    I  wish  to  plant  dwarfii.    Jas.  BovtOTH.^BaidviinevUle. 

TwVmYk  good  vauzbtdes  or  laboe  Goosebkrbibs — ^fuke  obowerb  and  good  bearers. — ^Red — Orcton 
Bob,  Warrinffton,  Zanecuhire  Lad,  Roaring  Lion,  Echo,  Companion.  White —  White  Smith,  Sheba 
Queen,  Yellow — Golden  Drop,  Bunker  Hill,  Green — Green  Ocean,  Green  Willow,  There  may 
be  many  others  in  the  long  lists  of  varieties  in  cultivation  as  good  as  these. 

Twelve  variriss  of  Pears. — Bloodgood,  Bearbom's  Seedling,  Rostiezer,  Tyion,  Stevent*  Genesee^ 
Beurre  d^Anjou,  Urbaniste,  Vtcar  of  Winkfield,  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Eaiter  Beurre^  Columbia, 
Bawrenee, 

I  WOULD  feel  obliged  If  yon  or  some  one  of  your  numerous  subscribers  would  ftimish  me  with  the  parlicularB  of 
the  Victoria  rtffia^  Victoria  Fiteroyiana,  and  a  few  more  aquatics— the  size  and  depth  of  tank,  the  mode  of  heating 
the  same,  and  how  often  the  water  requires  changing.  I  would  at  the  same  time  wish  to  know  how  higli  I  must 
make  my  house.  Could  I  grow  a  few  Palms  and  air  plants  in  the  same  house  ?  If  so,  a  list  and  deeeripUon  of  a  few 
tnltablo  for  the  same,  and  where  I  can  procure  them,  price,  Ac    A I  Flowbbb.— ^^^on,  IlL 
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Tbactactxoks  or  ma  NonnwisTEsif  Fsuit  Obowebb*  Absoci  vtiox. 
4th  to  Tth,  1858. 


Third  Annual  Me«Un(,  held  «t  Chicago,  Od. 


Tras  enterprising  association  is  prosecuting  its  duties  with  true  western  energy  and  suo- 
"We  have  perused  their  late  proceedings  with  great  pleasure,  not  merely  for  the  in- 
formation we  have  been  able  to  gather  from  them,  but  because  they  indicate  a  great  degree 
of  intelligence,  and  especially  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  communicativeness  among  cultivators 
that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  ^eat  benefit  to  the  Western  States,  and  aid  materially  in  advan- 
cing pomological  science  in  general. 

Already  we  see  enough  of  the  fruit-growing  capacity  ot  that  wonderfully  fertile  region 
to  warrant  the  belief  that  fruit  culture  is  there  to  become  a  most  important  pursuit.  Such 
apples  as  have  been  sent  us  by  the  Messrs.  Avert,  of  Burlington,  and  others,  we  have 
never  yet  seen  equalled  for  size  and  beauty.  The  climate,  to  be  sure,  has  its  difficulties; 
but  then  courageous  men  of  the  west  know  exactly  how  to  meet  and  conquer  difficulties. 
They  have  been  well  schooled  in  this  matter.  We  intended  to  run  through  the  discussions, 
and  note  the  more  important  points,  but  we  find  we  can  not  at  this  time. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  business  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  we  find  an  address, 
delivered  on  the  first  evenmg,  by  J.  A.  Wight,  Esci-,  editor  of  the  Prairie  Farmer^  and  an 
excellent  address  it  is — truthful,  harmonious  and  poetic.  Mr.  Wight  is  no  less  at  home  in 
recounting  the  pleasure  and  profits  of  horticulture  tlian  he  is  in  discussing  the  topics  of 
priurie  farming.  A  letter  was  read  from  Prof.  Kirtland,  of  Ohio,  on  the  Pear,  which  we 
shall  give  in  our  next  number. 

A  resolution  was  passed,  calling  on  each  member  to  furnish  **  a  list  of  such  fruits  as  liave 
been  tested  in  his  neighborhood,  i^id  have  proved  positively  good."  This  was  a  very  good 
way  to  get  at  some  practical  results,  and  we  give  below  these  lists  by  twenty-one  members: 

"Apples  for  general  cultivation,  by  L.  Montague,  having  tested  the  same  some  twelve  years: 
Bummer  Ihiit — Red  ABtracan,  Prince's  Early  Harvest,  Benning  Stripe,  Early  Golden  Sweet, 
Sweet  Bough.  Fall  Fruit — ^Alexander,  Shaker  Apple,  Shaker  Red  Streak,  Fall  Pippin,  Rambo, 
Mother  Apple,  White  Bellflower.  Fall  and  Winter  /VuiV— Scollop  GilUflower.  Winter  Fruit-^ 
Westfield  Seeknofurther,  Baldwin,  Esopus  Spitzenburg,  Vandervere  Pippin,  Oldtown  Pippin, 
Putnam  Russet,  Golden  Russet,  Rawles'  Janet,  Milam,  Bcllmont,  Royal  Pippin,  Tohnon's  Sweet. 

"By  B.  Hathaway,  Little  Prairie  Ronde,  Mich.:  Summer — Canada  Sweet,  Early  Harvest, 
Summer  Rose,  Early  Strawberry,  Sweet  Bongh,  Tart  Bough,  Golden  Sweet,  CaroUna  June,  8. 
Rambo.  Fall — ^Fall  Pippin,  Maiden's  Blush,  Wine  Apple  (of  the  West).  Winter — ^Rambo,  Ameri. 
can  Golden  Russet,  Spitzenburg,  Baldwin^  Black  Apple,  Rox  Russet,  Westfield  Seeknofurther, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Swaar,  Gates,  and  Jonathan. 

"Fruits  for  general  and  extensive  cultivation  in  St.  Joseph  county,  Ind,  by  Wu.  H.  Loox^ 
South  Bend,  Ind.:  Apples. — Siamner — Red  Astracan,  Large  Sweet  Bough,  Early  Harvest, 
Golden  Sweeting,  Summer  Rose,  Summer  Queen,  Carolina  Red  June.  Fall — St.  Lawrence,  Fall 
Pippin,  Maiden's  Blush,  Jersey  Sweet,  Fall  Red.  Winter — ^Baldwin,  Bellflower,  yellow.  Bell- 
flower,  white,  Famuese,  Jonathan,  Ladies'  Sweet,  Lady  Apple  (for  a  long-keeping,  dessert  fruit), 
Northern  Spy,  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  Pomme  Grise,  RawW  Janet  (never  fiiil),  Rambo,  Rhode  • 
Island  Greening,  Roxbury  Russet,  Swaar,  Spitzenburg  Esopus,  Talman's  Sweet,  Vandervere. 
PkABS. — ^Dearborn's  Seedling,  Stevens'  Genesee,  Madeleine,  RansseUit  Stuttgard,  Bloodgood,  Bart- 
lett.  Belle  Leuerative,  Napoleon,  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  Flemish  Beauty,  Louise  Bonne  d'Jersey, 
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ris.  Peaches.— Early  York,  Early  Tillotson,  Coles'  Early  Red,  Crawford's  Early,  Oldmizon's 
ree  Stone,  Royal  Kensington,  Crawford's  Late,  George  Fourth,  Gros  Mignonne,  Large  White 
Ling,  Lemon  Cling,  Red  Cheek  Melocoton.  Cherries. — ^Black  Tartarian,  Black  Eagle,  Early 
arple  Guigne,  Yellow  Spanish,  I^apoleon  Bigarrean,  Belle  d*Choisy,  May  Duke.  Plums. — Coe's 
olden  Drop,  Prince's  Imperial  Gage,  Washington,  Green  Gage,  Bradshaw.  Grapes. — ^Isabella, 
atawba,  Hcrbemont  Currants.  — White  Dutch,  White  Grape,  Cherry.  Gooseberries.  — 
oughton's  Seedling. 

'*  By  Smilet  SHXPBmD,  Hennepin,  BL :  Afpleb. — Etalj  Harvest,  Carolina  Red  June,  Summer 
earmain  (English),  Gravenstein,  Fall  Wine,  Rambo,  Pennsylvania  Red  Streak,  or  Pennsylvania 
id  New  Jersey  Seeknofiirther,  BeUflower  yeUow,  Pearmain,  Herefordshire,  Pryor's  Red,  Bald- 
in,  Rawles'  Janet. 

"  Apples — ^By  Lewis  Ellsworth  &  Co. :  Sweet  Bough,  Early  Harvest,  American  Summer  Pear- 
lain  (top  grafted),  Keswick  Codlin,  Fall  Pippin,  Spice  Sweet,  Pound  Sweet,  Calvert,  Talman 
nreet,  R.  L  Greening,  Pomme  Grise,  Rawles'  Janet,  Yandervere. 

"Apples — ^By  C.  R.  Overman,  Canton,  IlL :  Summer — Spice  Sweet,  Yellow  June,  Benoni,  Early 
harvest.  Golden  Sweet,  Glass  Apple  (Summer  Rose),  Hocking,  Maiden's  Blush,  Sununer  Pear- 
lain,  Sweet  June,  Sine  Qua  Non,  Trenton  Early,  Carolina  June.  Fall — Fulton  Strawberry, 
indley's  Nonpareil,  Autumnal  Swaar,  Downing's  Paragon,  Famuese,  or  Snow  Apple,  Fall  Pippin, 
ravenstein,  Green  Sweeting,  White  Seeknofurther,  Wine  Apple,  Gabriel,  Rambo.  Winter-^ 
ominie,  English  Golden  Pippin,  Golden  Russet  (B.  Pippin),  Limber  Twig,  Ladies'  Sweeting^ 
[ountain  Pippin  (fall),  Roman  Stem,  Roxbury  Russet,  Vandervere,  Wagoner,  White  Bellflower, 
rhite  Pippin,  Winesap,  Willow  Twig,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Winter  Swaar,  W.  Winter  Pearmain, 
laldwin,  Newtown  Pippin,  Rawles'  Janet,  Fulton. 

"Mr.  0.  says:  'I  am  aware  there  are  too  many  kinds  in  this  select  list;  yet  would  not  be 
ithoat  any  one  of  them.' 

"Apples — ^By  K  B.  Drake,  Elk  Grove,  Cook  co.,  BL,  more  or  less  tested,  and  deemed  excellent: 
sopus  Spitzenburg,  R.  L  Greening,  American  Summer  Pearmain,  Winesap,  RawW  Janet,  Aro- 
Atio  Pippin,  ripens  in  September.  Keswick  Codling,  for  cooking,  from  July  16  to  October.  A 
ff'ceting,  supposed  to  be  Golden  Sweeting.  Another  Sweeting,  which  was  had  for  Golden 
meeting;  Sept  to  Dec.,  or  Jan. ;  very  rich,  sweet  and  juicy.    Bamhill's  Summer,  Yellow  Bell- 


"  Apples — ^By  T.  WoWhorteb — ^Have  proved  valuable  in  his  locality :  Red  June  (Blush  June), 
immer  Rose,  Sweet  June,  Early  Harvest,  Smnmer  Queen,  Spice  Sweet,  Summer  Pearmain, 
ravenstein,  l^aiden's  Blush,  Fall  Wine,  Franklin  Golden  Pippin,  Cooper,  Fall  Pippin,  Rambo* 
low,  Vandervere,  White  Bellflower,  Yellow  Bellflower,  American  Golden  Russet,  White  Winter 
earmain,  Talman  Sweet,  Wine  Sap,  Janet 

"  Apples — ^By  0.  B.  Galusiu,  Lisbon,  Kendall  co.,  BL :  Carolina  Red  June,  Early  Harvest, 
immer  Queen,  Jersey  Sweet,  Maiden's  Blush,  Fall  Wine,  Rambo,  Fall  Pippin,  Fameuse,  Dominie, 
ellow  Bellflower,  White  Winter  Pearmain,  Vandervere,  Vandervere  Pippin,  Belmont,  Winesap, 
awlea'  Janet,  Roman  Stem,  Golden  Russet 

"  Apples — ^By  B.  Tbuesdell,  Elgin,  Kane  co.,  HL,  ripening  in  succession,  only  such  as  have 
ien  thoroughly  tested :  Early  Harvest,  Red  June,  Sweet  June,  Sweet  Bough,  Summer  Queen, 
)oper's  Early,  Keswick  Codlin,  Porter,  Late  Strawberry,  Winesap,  Fall  Pippin,  Snow,  Rambo, 
almont,  Brewster,  Talman  Sweet,  Black  Gilliflower,  Swaar,  Pomme  Grise,  Smith,  Rhode  Island 
peening,  Rawles'  Janet 

"  By  Samuel  Edwabqs,  La  Moile,  Bureau  co.,  BL  :  Apples. — CaroUna  Red  June,  Sweet  June, 
irly  Harvest,  Early  Pennock,  Summer  Rose,  Hocking,  Maiden's  Blush,  and  Keswick  Codlin,  for 
iliiiary  purposes.  Monarch,  Yellow  Ingestrie,  Snow,  Rambo,  Dominie.  White  Winter  Pear 
jiin.  Yellow  Bellflower,  White  Bellflower,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Winesap,  Willow  Twig, 
ivle's  Janet,  Limber  Twig  and  Bed  Romanite,  are  very  productive  and  profitable.    Peabs. 
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Bloodgood,  Bartlett,  Flemith  Beauty.  Plums. — Lombard,  Prioce'a  Imperial,  Gage,  Duane'a  Pur- 
ple. Chebbibs. — May  Duke,  Early  Richmond.  Stkawberuu. — Necked  Pine.  Qrapbb. — laa- 
bella.     RiiVBAKB. — Scotch  Hybrid,  Victoria. 

"Aptlbb — By  M.  L  Dunlap,  Ley  don,  Ck>okco.,  BL:  Early  Hanreat,  Bummer  Ro«e,  Sweet 
Bough,  Spice  Sweet,  Keswick  Collin  (for  cooking).  Peach,  Ilolland  Pippin  (for  cooking),  Cooper, 
Red  Gilliflower,  Wineaap,  L^nnan*8  Pumpkin  Sweet,  YeUow  Bellflower,  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
English  Russet 

**  Mr.  D.  says :  *  These  are  recommended  for  good  growth,  hardiness,  bearing,  and  good  quaU- 
tiee  of  fruit' 

"  Applbs — By  J.  M.  HuMpnazT  A  Co.,  Viola,  Delaware  co.,  Iowa:  Sour  Bough,  Red  Astracan 
(for  cooking),  Sweet  Bough,  Keswick  Codlin,  Famuiese,  Rambo,  Fall  Pippin,  Colvert,  Ribston 
Pippin,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Esopus  Spitzenburg,  Vandervere.  English  Golden  Ruflset,  Milam,  Pen- 
nock,  Willow  Twig. 

"Mr.  H.  says:  'I  would  remark  that  I  have  not  seen  many  of  these  Tarieties  in  bearing  in 
Delaware  county,  but  am  well  acquainted  with  them  in  the  vicinity  of  Davenport* 

"  Apples — Cultivated  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  by  U.  Finlet  :  Sour  Bough  (dessert),  Red  Astracan 
(cooking),  Sweet  Bough  (do.),  Keswick  Codlin  (do.),  Famuese  (dessert),  Rambo,  Fall  Pippin,  Col- 
vert,  Ribston  Pippin,  Monarch,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Baldwin,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Esopua 
Spitfenburg,  Pomme  Grise,  Gum  Sweeting,  Vandervere,  Swaar,  Herefordshire  Pearmain,  Hub- 
bardston  Nonsuch,  Talman  Sweeting,  English  Golden  Russet,  Summer  Queen. 

"Applbs— By  Isaac  Nboub,  Muscatine,  Iowa:  Early  Harvest,  Sweet  June,  or  Summer  Sweet- 
ing, Red  June,  Early  Bough,  Summer  Queen,  Summer  Pearmain,  Summer  Pennock,  FaU  Wine, 
Fall  Pippin,  Maiden's  Blush,  White  Rambo,  Rambo,  Roman  Stem,  Golden  Russet,  or  Bullock's 
Pippin,  Yellow  Bellflower,  White  Bellflower,  Winesap,  Esopus  Spitzenburg,  Newtown  Spitzen- 
burg, Baldwin,  Swaar,  White  Winter  Pearmain,  Sweet  Romanite,  Porter,  Spioe  Sweeting,  Ladies' 
Sweeting,  Northern  Spy,  Rawles'  Janet,  Newtown  Pippin,  Holland  Pippin,  Newark  Pippin, 
Rhode  Island  Greening. 

"Apples— By  Isaac  P.  Essex,  Pine  Bluff  Nursery,  Illinois  City,  Rock  Island  co.,  Ill ;  for  lati- 
tude 41  deg.  20  min. :  Yellow  Harvest,  Red  June,  Sweet  June,  Sunmier  Queen,  Early  Pennock, 
Fall  Beauty,  Rambo,  American  Golden  Russet,  Milam,  Yellow  Bellflower,  White  Winter  Pear- 
main, Putnam  Russet,  Red  Romanite,  Esopus  Spitzenburg,  Limber  Twig,  Harrison,  for  cider. 

"Apples— By  Johk  Bellanoee,  Bureau  co.,  HL :  Early  Harvest,  Early  Strawberry,  Early  Pen- 
nock, English  Red  Streak,  Cooper's  Early  White,  Summer  Queen,  Drap  D'Or,  FaU  Winesap, 
Monarch,  Snow,  Fall  Pippin,  Rambo,  Vandervere,  Yellow  Bellflower,  White  Bellflower,  Falla- 
water.  Dominie,  Cook's  Green,  Romanite,  Willow  Twig,  Golden  Russet,  Roxbury  Russet,  Sweet 
Romanite. 

"  RbjectIed. — ^Pennock,  or  Large  Romanite,  Ashmore,  or  Hoops,  Prince's  Everlasting,  BamhlU's 
Summer. 

"Apples— By  0.  P.  Jbnnisov,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.:  Carolina  Bed  June,  Sweet  June,  Early 
Harvest,  Sweet  Bough,  Kirkbridge  White,  Smnmer  Queen,  Hop  Apple,  Daniel  Apple,  Wine  Apple 
(fall),  Rambo,  Early  Strawberry,  Drap  D'Or,  Fall  Pippm,  Summer  Pearmain,  Maiden's  Blush, 
Monstrous  Pippin,  Alexander,  Gravestein,  Connet's  Sweet,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  President, 
Tahnan's  Sweet,  Milam,  Bullock's  Pippin,  Esopus  Spitzenburg,  Newtown  Spitzenburg,  Hubbards- 
ton  Nonsuch,  Baldwin,  Northern  Spy,  Michael  Henry  Pippin,  Boston  Russet,  Newtown  Pippin, 
Yellow  Bellflower,  White  Bellflower,  Chandler,  Transport,  Peck's  Pleasant,  Detroit  Red,  Broad- 
weU^  Swaar,  Jonathan,  Blue  Pearmain,  Winesap,  Westfield  Seeknofurther,  Red  and  Green 
Sweeting,  Roman  Stem,  Osceola,  Pennock,  Camfield,  Vandervere  Pippin,  Vandervere,  FaU 
Queen. 

"  Apples — By  Ezba  Stsibox,  Galesburg,  Mich. :    American  Summer  Pearmain,  Large  Svreet 
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Golden  Sweeting,  Primate,  Fall  Strawberry,  Autumn  Swaar,  Fall  Pippin,  Jersey  Sweeting, 
Maiden's  Blush,  Black  Detroit,  Bambo,  Baldwin,  Yellow  Bcllflower,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch, 
Jonathan,  Newtown  Pippin,  Herefordshire  Pearmain,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Roxbury  Russet^ 
Swaar,  Taknan's  Sweeting,  Esopus  Spitzenburg,  Belmont,  or  Waxen,  commonly  called  Gates. 
Kelscy  Apple,  from  Litchfield,  Ct,  is  a  very  valuable  mid- winter  Apple.  Three  Best  Summer — 
Early  Harvest,  Sweet  Bough,  Primate.  Three  BeH  Fall — ^Autumn  Swaar,  Rambo,  Fall  Pippin. 
Six  Begt  Winter — Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Belmont,  Newtown  Pippin,  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Roxbury  Russet,  Baldwin. 

"  Mr.  S.  says :  *  These  Apples  are  all  raised  in  my  immediate  vicinity,  or  by  myself  and  prove 
valuable  in  Michigan.' 

"Apples — By  K  Harkness  <&  Sons — (Fruit  Farm,  Peoria,  111.):  Summer — Early  Harvest, 
Carolina  Red  Jime,  Sweet  June,  Hocking,  Summer  Queen,  Jersey  Sweet  Fall  and  Winter — 
Bniley  Sweet,  French  Pippin,  Rambo,  Maiden's  Blush,  Autumn  Swaar,  Fall  "Wine,  Jersey  Black, 
Westfield  Seeknofurther,  Fameuse,  Red  Calville,  White  Winter  Pearmain,  Michael  Henry  Pippin, 
Tahnan  Sweet,  Baldwin,  English  Golden  Russet,  Esopus  Spitzenburg,  Fulton,  Winesap,  Rawles* 
Janet,  Red  Romanite,  Limber  Twig,  Newtown  Pippin. 

"Apples — ^By  Wm.  Stewart,  Sr.,  Quincy,  IlL  ;  for  latitude  of  40  deg. :  Carolina  June,  Summer 
Pearmain,  Roman  Stem.  TeUow  Harvest,  Sunmier  Rose,  Summer  Pearmain,  Rambo,  Yellow 
BeUflower,  Rawles'  Janet.  Dancer,  Carolina  June,  Jersey  Sweeting,  Roman  Stem,  Peck's 
Pleasant,  Buckingham,  Winesap,  NewtoWn  Pippin,  Winter  Sweet.  Golden  Sweeting,  Maryland 
Codlin,  Maiden's  Blush,  Red  Gilliflower,  White  BeUflower,  English  Red  Streak,  Esopus  Spitzen- 
burg, Brown's  Sweeting,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Westfield  Seeknofurther,  Baldwin,  Roxbury 
Russett,  Pryor's  Red,  Fall  Pippin,  Smnmer  House. 

"  Mr.  S.  says :  '  The  number  of  each  variety  to  be  varied  according  to  the  use  designed  for  the 
orchard ;  the  above  selection  being  for  family  use.' " 


Addbbss  of  Francis  P.  Blaib,  Esq.,  to  the  Agricultural  Association  of  Montgomery  county,  Md.    DeUvered  at  the 
late  Fair  at  Rockville. 

We  have  to  thank  a  friend  for  a  copy  of  this  able  Address.  We  are  glad  to  see  rural 
affairs  assume  an  aspect  of  new  life  and  vigor  in  the  South.  The  State  and  County  Fairs 
of  1853  in  Maryland  have  been  very  successful,  and  must  have  done  much  to  aronse  the 
cultivators  of  that  State,  and  spur  them  on  to  improvement.  The  following  passage  in  Wr, 
Blaib's  Address  should  be  read  and  re-read  by  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  with 
contempt  on  country  life : 

"Men  who  have  made  fortunes  in  our  cities  begin  now  to  appreciate  the  value  of  country  life, 
however  averse  or  unsuited  to  it  Ihey  may  have  been  rendere4  by  habit  The  common  guide- 
book of  Paris,  which  is  put  into  every  traveler's  hand,  has  this  note  under  the  head  of  population : 
'Families  constantly  residing  in  Paris  soon  become  extinct  The  effect*  of  this  mortality  are 
observed  to  be  more  active  upon  males  than  femalea'  What  is  true  of  Paris  is  true  of  every  dty 
in  the  world.  There  is  not  probably  a  man  in  London,  Paris,  New  York,  or  Philadelphia,  who 
can  say  that  his  great-grandfather,  his  grandfather,  and  his  father,  successively,  lived  and  died  in 
the  city  of  his  residence.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  survivor  of  three  generations  that  have 
undergone  the  decomposing  power  of  a  city  atmosphere,  assisted  by  city  pursuita  A  city,  then, 
may  be  said  to  die  out  once  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  yean^  so  far  as  regards  those  rooted  genera- 
tions that  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being  only  within  a  city's  precincts.  Whoever,  then, 
would  have  succession  in  hia  family — ^that  desires  to  transmit  his  name  and  wealth  by  perpetuating 
his  race— «hould  at  some  period  of  his  life  take  his  leave  of  walls  and  pavements  and  crowded 
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"There  is  another  obserration  in  regard  to  cities  which  indnces  thonghtfiil  men,  who  tak 
pride  in  their  posteritj,  to  remove  from  them  when  they  have  accomplished  the  objects  for  whicl 
they  were  sought  How  many  millions  of  children  edacated  in  cities  with  the  ntmost  care  haT 
passed  away  without  reaching  distinction  among  their  countrymen  1  It  is  remarkable  tha 
children  bom  and  bred  in  cities  generaUy  exhibit  precocious  talents ;  they  have  the  easiest  accea 
to  every  species  of  learning ;  they  are  stimulated  to  exertion  in  the  schools  by  the  number  o 
competiton^  and  by  that  parental  pride,  vigilance,  and  solicituda  w^ich  is  spirited  up  by  th< 
stirring  society  around  ;  they  have  the  advantage  of  imbibing  an  early  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  have  almost  in  infancy  the  mannen^  the  idean^  and  self-possession  of  polished  society.  Ba 
although  the  great  citieff  of  the  Old  World  and  of  the  New  World  send  forth  probably  ooe  bun 
dred  of  these  fully-educated  youths  to  te»t  their  strength  in  the  high  pursuits  of  life,  for  on^ 
country  adventurer,  yet  it  is  found  that  almost  all  the  distinguished  men  who  thine  in  the  service 
of  the  country,  or  in  the  liberal  professions^  are  country-born  and  bred.  The  hot-beds  of  citici 
bring  forward  their  plants  more  rapidly ;  but  those  springing  from  the  native  soil,  and  braving 
the  rude  seasons  and  rough  culture  of  the  country,  are  found  to  have  the  best  stamina.  Lool 
over  the  list  of  great  men  who  figured  in  our  revolution,  and  it  will  be  found  that  almost  to  i 
man  they  were  country-bom  and  bred.  Search  the  annals  of  the  revolution  in  England  fron 
the  reign  of  the  first  Chablxs  to  the  third  Wiluam.  These  were  times  that  tried  the  souls  o 
men  in  the  mother  country.    Scarce  a  name  appears  that  does  not  owe  its  celebrity  to  facultiei 

grown  in  the  country." 

■—  ■  -    ♦ 

Twsmrr-TBiBO  AnnrAL  Bspost  or  tbb  Nkw  Havxx  Comm  HoaiiuuLiusix  Sociktt  rox  1863,  with  an  AddreM 
by  Bey.  W.  Clift. 

This  pamphlet  shows  us  that  the  New  Haven  Society  had  nearly  four  hundred  tax-paying 
members  in  1853 ;  that  from  the  7th  of  May  to  the  17tU  of  September,  it  held  weekly  exhi- 
bitions, with  liberal  contribntions  at  each,  and  an  Annual  Fair  in  September.  We  have 
perused  the  transactions  with  much  interest,  and  find  many  things  worthy  of  note.  The 
Directors  may  well  congratulate  the  Society  on  its  continued  prosperity. 


BxpoBTs  or  CoMMrrrxa  ros  1858,  or  tbk  MABSAarnsmB  Hoxr.  Socixtt,  with  the  Schodalo  of  Prizes  for  1854. 

This  great  Society,  the  pride  of  the  whole  country,  prosecutes  its  labors  with  undimin- 
ished success,  and  sends  us  reports  full  of  instruction.  The  prizes  offered  for  1854  amount 
to  $2,520,  divided  thus :  Prospective  prizes,  $750 ;  for  gardens,  greenhouses,  &c.,  $200 ; 
for  fruits,  $620;  for  plants,  flowers,  and  designs,  $700;  for  vegetables,  $250.  This,  with  the 
honorable  ambition  to  excel,  are  sufficient  to  call  out  great  efforts,  and  produce  great  results. 


JorVTAL  OF  TBS  UNITED  StATU  AoSZCULTirSAL  SOGIXTT. 

"Wk  have  received  numbers  8  and  4  of  this  journal,  from  Wm.  S.  Kino,  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Kino  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  and  the  editor  of  the 
Quarterly.  It  contains  a  full  and  complete  report  of  the  First  National  Exhibition  of 
Horses  at  Springfield,  besides  a  large  amount  of  other  interesting  matter.  The  book  con- 
tains 280  pages. 

»■ 

Catalogubs  Reoeived.-— /&Z«j«  Lut  of  Florists^  Flowers^  conHsting  of  Soses,  DaUui* 
Verbenas,  Fuckdas.  Geranums.  Sakias.  OhrvsanthemunyL  Sa..  eulti**ct:f  z::'  ..I 
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J^fittUuItural  SSotittits. 


Brooklyn  Hobticultural  Socdcit. — "While  some  Societies,  organized  for  the  promotion  of 
Horticulture,  are  struggling  wiUi  public  apathy,  others  are  springing  into  existence  under 
auspicious  circumstances,  with  an  energy  and  enthusiasm  which  should  ensure  success.  BrooUyn, 
the  city  of  Churches,  is  just  the  location  for  a  flourishing  Society,  to  refine  still  more  the  already 
civilized  elements  of  society  in  that  pleasant  city.    Such  a  Society  has  been  organized. 

We  attended  one  of  its  meetings  at  the  Athenseum  on  Thursday,  February  16th,  which,  though 
an  adjourned  business  meeting,  was  well  attended  by  amateurs,  gardepers,  florists,  and  others. 
A  selection  of  choice  Camellias,  Cinerarias  and  cut  flowers,  of  green-house  plants,  was  displayed 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Graeff  had  several  new  varieties  of  the  Camellia  imported  lately,  among  others  the 
Duchesse  des  Cases,  Margaret  Guillon,  Jussieu,  Bassa  Chevalier  Lafontiana,  Santiniana  speciosa. 

Mr.  Jas.  Weir,  Yellow  Bayridge,  L.  L,  had  a  basket  of  choice  cut  flowers,  one  of  which  was 

a  seedling  raised  by  him.     It  is  somewhat  in  the  style  of  imbricata  (Dunlaps),  but  sufficiently 

distinct,  and  worthy  of  further  notice.     He  had  also  blooms  of  Princess  Bacchiochi,  a  very  small 

flower  compared  with  some  specimens  of  that  desirable  Camellia  that  we  have  grown.    With 

'  this  single  exception,  the  flowers  were  large  and  finely  formed. 

Mr.  Pointer  exhibited  two  seedling  Cinerarias — one  he  has  named  the  Pride  of  Brooklyn,  and 
the  other  RienziL  They  are  both  good  varieties.  He  had  cut  flowers  of  various  green-house 
plants. 

The  President,  J.  W.  Degbadw,  called  the  meeting  to  order.  The  Recording  Secretary,  Mil- 
ton ARBOwsMirn,  Esq.,  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting.  The  Committee  on  Plants  and 
Flowers  submitted  a  schedule  of  premiums  to  be  awarded  at  the  first  semi-annual  exhibition,  to 
be  held  the  10th,  12th  and  18th  days  of  May  next.  It  was  moved  that  the  report  be  adopted, 
and  1,000  copies  of  the  schedule  be  printed.     Passed. 

A  list  of  honorary  and  corresponding  members  was  proposed.  Mr.  Dunham,  the  Treasurer, 
moved  that  R.  R.  Soott,  of  the  IfortiaUturist^  be  added  to  the  list.  Mr.  Soott  declined  the  honor, 
and  suggested  that  they  should  substitute  P.  Barrt,  the  editor  of  that  magazine.  It  was  then 
proposed  that  P.  Barrt,  of  Rochester,  editor  of  the  Horticulturist^  be  added  to  the  list  of  honorary 
membera    Passed  unanimously. 

Among  the  honorary  members,  are  Messrs.  Beecher.  Bethune,  Yandyck,  Vinton,  Longfellow, 
Kennedy,  Pise,  Dwight,  Spear,  Van  Anden,  Arnold,  Spooner,  Heighway  and  Miley.  Forty  resi- 
dent members  were  added  to  the  list  of  the  Society.    Adjourned  to  the  28d  inst. 

The  following  are  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 

JOHN  W.  DEGBAUW,  PreaidenL  Hxnbt  G.  Mubpht,  John  Maxwkll,  Hbkrt  A.  Kjent,  Stephen  Kvowltok, 
and  Sicrm  J.  Eabtxaw,  Vice  Pretidentt,  William  B.  Bukiiah,  Treasurer.  Dxlob  W.  Bkadlb,  Oorresponding 
Soerdary,    Milton  ABBOWBiOTn,  Seamen  Bonk,  corner  of  Wall  and  Water  sts.,  Recording  Secretary, 


PnrNSTLVANiA  HoBnouLTURAL  SooETT. — The  stated  Meeting  was  held  as  usual  this  evening, 
(January  1'7).    The  President  in  the  Chair.    The  following  awards  were  made : 

Planis  AMD  Flowsbs.— CW2mMo»  qf  hodw  JHanU—For  the  beat,  to  Bobert  Bolst;  for  the  aecoDd  best,  to  Thos. 
Meehiin,  gardener  to  C  Cope.  Specimen  Plant— For  the  beat,  to  Bob't  Baist ;  fi>r  the  second  best,  to  Thos.  Meehan. 
Table  Deaignr—ToT  the  beat,  to  Thos.  Meehan.  JBaetet  tif  Cut  FUywere—Tat  the  best  and  for  the  aooond  beat,  to 
Thomas  Meehan. 

Fbutt.— A  special  premium  of  $1  was  awarded  to  Isaac  B.  Baxter,  for  fine  specimens  of  Passe  Colmor  Pears. 

yxoBTABLS&— For  the  best  display  by  an  amateur,  to  Thos.  Meghran,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Stewart,  Torresdale. 
Special  premiums  of  $1  each,  for  a  dish  of  Mashrooms,  and  a  dish  of  Cucumbers  (God(irey*s  Surprise),  to  Thomas 
Meghran;  and  for  Imperial  Sion-hoose  Cucumber,  to  Wm.  Thompson,  gardener  to  John  Tuclcer. 

Ad  iKTxanf  Fam  Bepovt— Janttabt  17, 18M.— The  Fruit  Oommittee  rospeotAiIly  report  that  they  have  receired, 
since  the  Deeember  ad  interim  retMrt.  tmAcinwiM  of  the  fnnnwinff  ▼nriAtlM ! 
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green  Motcbes;  greenteb-yeUov  aboat  the  crown  and  on  the  nnexpoaed  portion.  Stem— half  an  Inch  ]oug  and  on«- 
twelAh  thick,  inserted  into  a  rather  narroir,  deep,  acuminate  caritj.  Calyx-Hnedlnm,  doted,  set  in  a  moderateij 
wide,  platted,  sometimes  shallow,  oocralonallj  deep,  boaln.  Seed— medlam,  brown,  orate.  Fleeb—^rBeniah-while, 
flhe  textare,  remarkably  tender,  Juicy.    Fhivor— fprlghtly,  with  an  agreeable  aroma.    Qnallty— ^  very  good.^ 

From  Pkbbifob  P.  Feazxx,  of  Philadelphia,  through  J.  J.  Yaitosbkciip— -seed  of  the  Salmon  Berry,  from  Bodega, 
Cattfomia ;  and  dried  Raq>berrie8,  fh>m  Sitka,  in  Ranian  America,  near  the  flfly*«eTenth  degree  of  north  latitnde. — 
More  than  a  year  ago  wo  learned,  (Vom  a  reliable  quarter,  that  a  Baspberry  of  rery  large  size  and  line  flayor  had 
been  found  growing  in  California.  Repeated  attempts  were  made  by  us  to  obtain  the  rariety,  without,  howerer,  sue- 
cecding  in  acoomplishlug  our  object  We  were,  therefore,  highly  gratified  at  the  unexpected  receipt,  through  Mr. 
Tandebiikicp,  not  only  of  the  seed  of  the  California  Raspberry,  but  also  the  dried  berries  of  a  rariety  from  the  Island 
of  Sftka,  high  up  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  upward  of  nine  hundred  miles  northwest  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
rhrer.  In  an  interesting  letter  to  one  of  the  committee,  Mr.  FaAzaa  gires  us  the  followtng  information  in  regard  to 
them :— **The  dried  Raspberries  in  the  package  marked  *  Sitka,*  were  brought  from  the  Russian  colony  of  that  name, 
Ob  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  by  my  friend  J^xas  C.  Wakd,  of  San  Franeisoa  He  procured  them  while  on  a 
Tisit  therD,  this  last  summer,  and  sent  them  to  me  with  the  hope  that  the  plants  might  possibly  be  raised  from  them. 
I  know  nothing  of  them  except  that  they  are  the  Raspberry  of  the  place.  The  seeds  in  the  other  package  are  those 
of  a  large,  bnff-colored  Raspberry,  known  in  the  country  as  the  Salmon  Berry.  I  found  it  growing,  apparently  wild, 
among  nettles,  at  Bodega,  a  small  seaport  about  fifty  miles  northwest  of  Ban  Franeisea  Bodega  is  the  port  of  a  tract 
of  country  which  was  (for  a  length  of  time  previous  to  the  taking  possession  of  the  country  by  the  United  States)  in 
the  occupation  of  the  Russians,  who  leased  it  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  their  colonies  with  grain.  The  Raspberries 
were  found  on  the  shore  of  (ho  harbor,  under  the  projection  ci  high  clith,  which  sheltered  them  flt>m  the  northwest 
winds.  As  they  were  in  the  immediate  Ticlnlty  of  the  company^  warehouses,  it  is  rery  possible  that  they  had  been 
planted  thore  by  the  Russians,  though  I  oonid  not  peroelre  any  traoes  of  cultivation.  They  grow,  if  I  recollect  aright, 
on  the  talus  of  the  clilb,  and  so  completely  mixed  in  with  high  nettles  that  I  found  it  rery  dUBcult  to  procure  them. 
The  plants  were  from  five  to  six  feet  in  height,  and  the  berries  of  at  least  twice  the  volume  of  the  AnUo^rp^  and 
between  a  buff  and  a  salmon  color,  with  a  very  delicate  flavor,  which  reminded  me  of  that  of  our  OamoHon  Cherries. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  Qen.  PxBsnroa  F.  SmrH  to  send  the  cuttings  home,  but  they  died  on  the  paange  across  the 
bthmus  of  Panama.  On  speaking  on  the  subject  to  Mrs.  Dr.  Rbxa  BAjnoH,  she  gave  me  directlona  for  having  the 
seed  prepared.  These  directions  were  forwarded  to  my  friend  Mr.  Wabd,  and  a  few  days  sinee  I  received  the  pack- 
ages which  Mr.  YAKDxaxmr  placed  in  your  hands.**  e  e  e  e  The  berries  flrom  Sitka,  though  thoroughly  dried, 
were  quite  large ;  we  counted  the  seeds  in  two  of  them,  and  found  sixty-eight  in  one  and  seventy-two  in  the  other. 

A  circular,  addressed  to  the  Society  by  a  Committee  of  the  Allegheny  County  Agincultural 
Society,  was  read,  deairing  the  cooperaton  of  the  Society  in  procuring  the  passage  of  an  act  by 
the  Legiaiatare  declaring  the  tUaling  of  growing  fruity  Tegetablea,  grain,  <bc,  lareeny. 

On  motion,  the  subject  was  referi*ed  to  a  select  committee  of  three,  with  power  to  act 

The  President  announced  that  he  had  receiyed  from  Commodore  Pkbat,  of  the  Japan  Expedi- 
tion, a  small  package  of  seeds^  and  a  letter,  which  was  read,  purporting  that  the  seeds  were  a 
present  to  the  Society,  and  requesting  that  a  portion  of  tlio  products  of  each  kind  might  be  pre- 
served, and  if  new  and  interesting,  the  credit  be  given  to  the  Expedition. 

On  motion,  ordered  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  to  Commodore  Pcret  for  the 
gift,  and  the  seeds  be  referred  to  the  Committee  for  the  Distribution  of  Seeds^  Ao. 

AxNUAL  MEETiKa — ^Thc  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  January  17,  1864, 
and  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 

GEir.  ROBERT  PATTERSON,  President  Jajob  Dujidas,  W.  D.  Bmkoklb,  M.  D.,  Richabd  Pricc,  RoB»r 
ComiXLnm,  Vice  Pretidenia.  Jomr  Thomas,  Treasurer,  Thomas  C.  Pbecival,  Corretponding  Sed'y.  Tbos. 
P.  JAxra,  Recording  Sec'y.  Sam'l  S.  Haldeh ait,  A.  M.,  Pro/seeor  qf  KfOomology,  Wm.  Darluvotox  M.  D., 
PrqfMwr  (/  Boltaivy,     Rob*t  Haxx,  M.  D.,  Pntfeeaor  qf  HorUcutturai  Chemitiry. 


Gkniseb  Yallet  HoftTictTLTtTBAL  SocnETv. — ^Thc  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
the  Yalley  of  the  Genesee  was  held  at  the  Court  House,  Rochester,  on  the  4th  of  February. 
P.  Ba&bt,  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  being  called  upon  for  a  report,  stated  that — 

A  hox  of  fruits,  containing  upwards  of  ninety  varieties  of  Pears,  twenty-seven  of  Apples,  and  three  of  Quinces, 
was  received  from  M.  Andbe  Le  Rot,  of  Angers,  France,  by  Ellwanobx  A;  Babbt,  on  the  9th  of  November.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  fruits  were  in  an  advanceid  state  of  decay,  and  therefore  not  in  a  fit  condition  for  public  dis- 
play ;  but  the  Secretary  was  requested  to  notify  the  Fruit  Committee  and  such  other  members  of  the  Society  as  he 
knew  most  interested  in  pomology,  of  the  arrival  of  the  fruits,  and  where  they  might  be  seen.  The  ftulfs  had  been 
carefully  packed,  and  having  met  with  no  unusual  delay  on  the  Journey,  would  d<Mibtle8s  have  arrived  here  in  good 
condition  but  for  the  unfortunate  mistake  of  sending  among  them  a  few  early  autumn  sorts  that  must  have  decayed 

ImrriMlliilAlv  ftft^r  Iwtlniy  tuipItmI.     Thn  AnllAAtlrwi  wm  n  vatv  fliiA  nne  •  thn  (meHmAnii  thst  ramftiriMl  utmnA  wpfa  InivA 


Of  the  yarietiet  of  Pean  known  and  tested  here,  were  fine  qpecimens  of  Bezj  Sanspareil,  Benrre  d'Anmberg, 
Uvedale's  SL  Germain,  Beurre  Clairgean,  Eaator  Benrre,  CatUIac,  Olout  Morceau,  Benrre  Diel,  Van  Mona  Leon  le 
Clare,  Vicar  of  Wlnkfleld,  Benrre  gris  d'lilTer,  St  Germain,  Suzette  de  Bavay,  Soldat  Laborour,  Triomphe  de 
Jodolgne,  Winter  Nelia,  CoUnar  des  InTalides,  Princes  St  Germain,  Doyenne  d'Alenoon,  Doyenne  Gonbaoll,  Grand 
Soleil,  Golmar  d'Aremberg,  Doyenne  BieoUe,  and  Doyenne  Dillen. 

Of  new  varieties,  or  such  as  are  not  known  here  to  any  extent,  there  were  fine  specimens  of  Grand  Mogul ;  SL  Jean 
Baptiste— a  very  beauUftil  fruit,  with  a  red  cheek— apparently  a  good  keeper;  Cadet  de  Yaux ;  Bergamot  d^Espeiin ; 
Des  Chasseurs;  Gros  Colmar;  Beurre  Bolwiller— a  liandsome  fruit,  and  apparently  a  good  keeper;  Beey  tardif: 
Mensuetto  double ;  Francreal  d'hiyer ;  Tonneau ;  Tarquin ;  Jalousie  tardive ;  EO}^  d^hiver ;  Angelique  de  Bordeaux : 
Franchipane ;  Tavemier  de  Boulogne— a  handsome,  peculiarly  formed  Pear,  and  a  good  keeper. 

Of  the  Apples  remaining  sound  there  were  good  specimens  of  the  following  :->Reinette  d'Espagne— a  very  large  and 
beautUnl  fruit,  resembling  our  Fall  Pippin.  White  Calville.  Bed  CalvUle.  Alfriston— a  large,  conical,  ribbed,  irreg- 
ular fruit;  pale  yellow,  with  a  network  of  white;  resembling. the  Gloria  MundL  Pigeonnet  do  Bonen— a  conical, 
striped  Apple,  like  a  Gilliflowor.  Rousseau  Brisset— has  much  the  appearance  of  Boxbury  Buaaet  Pomme  de 
feomie— a  handsome  Apple,  like  a  liaiden^  Blush.  Dominica— a  beautiful,  waxy  lemon-yellow  Apple ;  flat ;  resem- 
bling a  ripe  TeUow  Harvest  Bosa— a  roundish,  irregular  shaped  Apple ;  greenish-yellow,  striped ;  similar  in  color 
and  somewhat  in  shape  to  the  Minister.  Fenouillet  gros— a  roundish,  russet  Apple,  resembling  the  Bourassa;  rough 
akin.    Beinetto  Parmentiei^-a  roundish-oblong  Apple ;  smooth ;  pale  russet 

The  Committee  recommend  that  a  Diploma  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to  M.  Ls  Boy,  for  his  valu- 
able collection  of  fruits. 

On  motion,  it  was  unanimonslj 

Re^oUoed^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society,  with  a  Diploma,  be  presented  to  M.  Lk  Rot,  for  the  fine  oollection  of 
fruit  he  so  kindly  sent  us. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Lanowostht  called  the  attention  of  members  of  the  Society  to  the  Michael  Henry 
Pippin  Apple,  brought  by  him  from  Indiana. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  ofiBcers  for  the  ensuing  year: 

H.  P.  NORTON,  of  Brockport,  Preaideni.  Jno.  Wiluajis,  of  Rochester ;  Sblah  Matbxwb,  of  Brighton ;  Robkbt 
Bbown,  of  Greece;  H.  Hooxn,  of  Irondequolt ;  Zsba  Bubs,  of  Pertnton ;  Samuel  Shadbolt,  of  Scottsville;  Vice 
Preaid&nU.  H.  K  Hookxb,  of  Brighton,  Oorre6p<mding  Secretary,  Jab.  Tick,  Jb.,  of  Bochester,  Recording  Sec- 
retary.   Jaubs  H.  Wattb,  of  Rochester,  Treasurer. 

CoMxtrrKBB^— P.  Barry,  J.  J.  Thomas,  H.  E.  Hooker,  John  Donellan,  J.  W.  Seward,  B.  S.  Hayward,  L.  A.  Ward, 
J.  W.  BisBoU,  H.  N.  Langworthy,  L.  B.  Langworthy,  Gea  Ellwanger,  Alonzo  Frost,  OomtniHee  on  Fruite.  Joseph 
Frost,  Wm.  Webster,  J.  Salter,  J.  A.  Eastman,  B.  Donellan,  J.  M.  Whitney,  C.  F.  Tan  Doom,  CommUUe  on  FUwere 
and  Flowering  JHante.  H.  N.  Langworthy,  Jas.  Vick,  Jr.,  Horace  Hooker,  James  Bnchan,  Oommittee  on  VegetOr 
hlee.  Chester  Dewey,  Francis  Trentman,  Moses  Long,  G.  H.  Smith,  P.  Oooney,  OommiUee  on  Botany.  J.  Tick,  Jr., 
J.  A.  Eastman,  J.  P.  Fogg,  Oommittee  on  Finance.  H.  P.  Norton,  P.  Bany,  Jos.  Frost,  H.  N.  Langworthy,  J.  Yiek, 
Jr.,  Chester  Dewey,  JEboeeiMve  OommiOee. 


BvFFAio  HoBTTcuLTCBAL  SocDCTT.  —  The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  quite  spirited, 
eyincing  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  its  members,  to  re-establish  its  former  prosperity  and  usefnl- 
nes&    The  following  list  comprises  the  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

AMASA  MASON,  PreeidenL  CoL  J.  R.  Smrn  and  Mtbok  Stilwbll,  Vice  Preeidenls.  Hikax  C.  Winra, 
Treaeurer.    Jno.  B.  Eaton,  Oorreeponding  Secretary.    Cuablbs  E.  Clabkb,  Recording  Secretary. 

CoxMiTTiB.— L.  F.  Allen,  Be^J.  Hodge,  Lewis  Eaton,  Oommittee  on  Fruits.  Joe.  R.  Smith,  Jno.  Wcstphal,  A. 
J.  Mathews,  Oommittee  on  Flowers.  J.  Sexton,  J.  Scenck,  W.  Granger,  Oommittee  on  Vegetalles,  W.  R.  Coppock, 
W.  Lovering,  Jr.,  J.  D.  G.  Steveneon,  Oommittee  on  Entomology. 

The  Society  Toted  to  hold  meetings  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesdi^s  of  each  month ;  also  to 
have  two  exhibitions  during  the  present  year.  The  first  of  the  semi-monthly  meetings  was  held 
at  the  residence  of  the  President,  Amaba  Mason,  and  very  largely  attended,  though  in  advance 
of  the  regular  time.  It  was  resolved  to  raise  a  fund  of  two  thousand  dollars,  or  upwards,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  permanent  investment,  the  interest  of  which  should  be  applied  towards 
the  expenses  of  a  Central  Hall,  at  which  the  meetings  and  exhibitions  of  the  Society  may  in 
future  be  held.  A  committee  for  that  purpose  was  formed,  consisting  of  CoL  Hodob,  Charlxs  K 
Clarke,  Esq..  and  Lkwis  Eaton,  Esq. ;  and  the  President  of  the  Society  guaranteed  to  raise  a 
second  thousand  dollars  as  soon  as  the  first  thousand  should  be  subscribed. 

The  Society  has  a  very  fine  library  and  many  excellent  members,  with  an  abundance  of  mate- 
rial and  horticultural  taste,  to  insure  one  of  the  best  Societies  in  the  State.     Bufialo  has 
wealthy  citizens,  who  take  pride  in  ornamenting  their  grounds  with  choice  trees  and  shru' 
well  as  cultivating  the  finer  varieties  of  fruits. 


EDITOR'S    TABLS. 


New  Yobk  Hortictltcbal  Sooinr. — This  Society  made  arran^ementa,  at  the  clcMe  of  la»t 
year,  to  hold  informal  or  conTersational  meetinj^  for  the  diMiuftiou  of  topics  connectt^  with 
Horticulture.  A  set  of  rules  for  the  proper  coiidicting  of  the  meetings,  were  adopted ;  and,  with 
a  view  to  preserve  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings  for  the  use  of  the  Society,  R.  U.  S<'<»tt  was 
requested  to  act  as  Secretary  to  the  meetings.  Reimrts  have  been  published,  in  a  condcn<«cd 
form,  in  the  American  Agrieulturitt ;  but,  as  the  topics  are  oi  more  interest  to  the  Horticultural 
readers,  I  will  furnish  a  report,  at  your  suggestion,  conunencing  with  the  first  conversntion, 
should  you  decide  upon  devoting  space  to  it 

Firtt  Oonvertatumal  Meeting,  December  18/A. — Mr.  J.  C.  Pabsona  in  the  Chair.  Subjects  for 
Discussion— '"The  Cultivation  of  FruiU,"  and  the  "  Pot  Culture  of  the  Rose." 

P.  R  3fxAi>  made  some  introductory  observations  on  the  importance  of  these  conversational 
meetings,  after  which  he  read  an  Essay  on  Fruit  Culture,  and  concluded  by  moving  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  report  a  list  of  the  best  fruits  for  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  Passed.  A 
committee  of  five  was  appointed. 

The  Bubjeot  of  the  Cultivation  of  Roses  in  Pots  was  taken  up  and  discussed.  It  was  agreed 
to  adjourn  the  subject  till  next  meeting,  when  the  General  Cultivation  of  the  Rose  would  be 
taken  up.  R.  R.  Soorr,  8ec'y  to  ConvermUional  Meetinffi. 

••'   ■  "    ♦   

Rbodk  IflLAivD  HoRTicxTLTUHAL  SooxnT. — This  Society  held  its  annual  meeting  January  25, 
1864  'Dk»  meeting  was  much  larger  than  usual,  and  more  interest  seems  to  be  manifested  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  Society  and  the  advancement  of  horticulture  in  the  State.  The  Society 
was  incorporated  this  month,  and  held  its  first  meeting  under  the  act  of  incorporation,  when 
the  following  officers  and  committees  were  unanimously  elected : 

JOHN  J.  8TIMP80X,  PrMidmL  Wm.  B.  Paitsic,  Vic€  PreUdent,  Oilbxst  CoHODOir,  Treaturer,  Jomr 
F.  Dbisool,  RBoording  Swretary.  Jomr  KiMossirmT,  Corretponding  Secretary,  Wm.  8.  PsUem,  Wm.  M.  Snow, 
C.  B.  Maochester,  BaseouUve  Committer.  Owen  Muod,  Stephen  11.  Smith,  Geo.  B.  Peck,  John  J.  SUmpsoo,  Ellis  K 
PIteheE,  Lewis  Dezler,  James  Eldred,  D.  H.  Leonard,  SUss  £.  Moore,  L  H.  Holden,  Fruit  Ocmmittee.  Geo.  Hunt, 
Bichsad  DagUsh,  Levi  MedcaU;  Wm.  Nesbit,  Wm.  H.  Dyer,  Geo.  AnderBoo,  Alex.  Fonyth,  D.  E.  Carpenter,  Wm.  M. 
Snow,  Wm.  McLeod,  Flovter  Committee,  Wm.  VUl,  8.  B.  Haladay,  Geo.  L.  Clark,  Crawford  AUen,  Abner  Gay, 
L  N.  Frands,  P.  W.  Kartin,  VeffetaUe  Committee.     James  T.  Smith,  Ellsha  Dyer,  Jr.,  AudU  Committee. 


MAflSACHUBcm  HoRTicDLToaAL  SocisTT. — ^T1i6  following  premiums  were  awarded  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Gardens^  for  1858 : 

To  Be^J.  T.  French,  for  the  most  eoonomlcally  managed,  best  cultivated,  and  most  neaUy  kept  fhiit  garden,  ft25. 
To  John  D.  Bates,  for  the  moat  economically  managed,  best  caltivated,  and  moat  neatly  kept  grranda,  $20.  To  M. 
H.  Simpaon,  for  the  beat  managed,  most  economically  conducted,  and  wen  kept  grapery,  $90.  To  W.  C.  Strong,  Pit 
the  same,  $90.  To  Winablp  fc  Co.,  for  their  ftnit  and  other  gardens,  for  neatneaa,  economical  management,  and 
good  cQltiTatloo,  $86.     To  Ilovey  St  Oa,  for  the  beat  managed,  moat  economically  conducted,  and  well  kept  green- 

hoaae,$20. 

—  ♦ 

Catuoa  Couktt  Horticultural  Soctett. — ^The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  yes- 
terday, and  the  following  named  persons  were  elected  officers  for  the  current  year : 

OEOBGE  B.  BABBEB,  Auburn,  Preetdent.  V.  B.  Fanorr,  Auburn ;  Jomr  Mossa,  Aurelins;  0.  W.  Whkilxs, 
Auburn;  Jomr  B.  Pags,  Bennett,  Vice  Preeidente.  HoaAcs  T.  Cook,  Auburn,  Correeponding  Secretary.  Lewis 
PAnnoGK,  Auburn,  Recording  Secretary.  Jonx  8.  Clabt,  Auburn,  Treaeurer.  William  Osbom,  H.  T.  Dicklnaon, 
L.  Q.  Sherwood,  W.  D.  Osborn,  H.  8.  Dunning,  A.  V.  Pnlsifer,  Jamea  L.  Jenkina,  WlUlam  Cutting,  Orrln  Benedict, 
Managere,   B.  F.  HaD,  P.  B.  Freeoff,  George  £.  Barber,  O.  W.  Wheeler,  John  Morse,  OommiUee  on  Premiums. 


Hainb  Board  of  Agbiculturb. — ^We  are  indebted  to  Hknrt  LrrrLX,  Esq.,  of  Bangor,  President 
of  the  Maine  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  which  met 
at  Augusta  in  January,  with  a  list  of  officers,  members,  Ac  Among  the  things  worthy  of  note, 
we  obeenre  that  Dr.  PRasoorr,  of  Winthrop,  addressed  the  Board  on  "  The  importance  of  saving 
€md  reproducing  the  Forests  of  Maine." 


4^1ttt4>    4>AttAkA«N 


EDrrOB*S    TABLE. 


New  Bkdfobd  Horticultural  Socistt. — ^At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society,  the  following 
officers  were  chosen  for  the  enaning  year : 

HENBY  H.  CBAPO,  JPreaident  James  Abnold,  Wiuxam  P.  Jsnkzt,  Jonathan  Bottrite,  Jr.,  William  Swiit, 
VUm  PrendefdB.    Edwabd  S.  Tabeb,  Trtamurer.    B.  C.  AnmoxT,  Recording  Se&y.    J.  U.  W.  Paoe,  Cor.  Secy. 

CoKxirrEKs.— Henry  H.  Grapo,  Edward  8.  Taber,  B.  0.  Anthony,  L.  B.  Keith,  James  H.  Collins,  James  Moorea, 
JSBecwtiw  OcnnmUtee,  Henry  H.  Crapo,  Thomas  A.  Greene,  Joseph  Gongdon,  Bethnel  Penniman,  Jr.,  WiUard  Nye, 
George  Tappan,  Oommittee  on  Premiums,  Joseph  C.  Delano,  George  Howland,  Thomas  D.  Eliot,  OommiUee  on 
Library.  Henry  H.  Crapo,  William  BwiA,  John  McAfe«,  John  M.  Howland,  B.  N.  Swift,  CommiH^e  on  Fruits. 
Bethael  Penniman,  Jr.,  John  B.  Borgess,  Edmund  Gardner,  Joseph  Clark,  Philip  Anthony,  CommiUes  on  Vegeta- 
lles.  Thomas  A.  Greene,  William  C.  Coffin,  Wellwood  Yonng,  Frederick  P.  Chase,  Isaac  D.  Hall,  Committee  on 
Flowers,  Joseph  Gongdon,  Ol)ed  Nye,  HattU  Eelley,  Lor»nzo  Davis,  Joseph  G.  Grinnell,  CommiUee  on  Entomology, 
James  B.  Congdon,  Oommittee  on  PubUoaHon,    Albert  D.  Hatch,  Committee  on  Aoehanges, 


AsrsuAL  Meetzng  of  thib  New  York  State  Ag.  Soctett. — The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society 
was  well  attended,  and  an  unusnal  degree  of  interest  manifested  in  regard  to  the  reporte  of 
committees  and  the  arrangements  for  the  future.  One  of  the  most  prominent  topics  was  the 
propriety  of  sdecting  one  or  two  central  and  permanent  locations  for  the  Annual  Fairs.  A 
committee,  appointed  a  year  ago  to  consider  this  matter,  read  a  carefully  prepared  report  in 
favor  of  permanent  locations,  but  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burrows,  of  Orleans  county,  made  a  very  effec- 
tive argument  against  the  report,  and  it  was  laid  over  for  another  year. 

One  thing  is  very  evident  to  us,  viz. :  that  such  a  Society  as  this  should  have  far  more  com- 
plete arrangements  at  its  exhibitions.  The  winter  show  at  Albany  of  grain,  poultry,  £at  cattle, 
dressed  carcasses,  <fec.,  was  held  in  miserable  filthy  sheds,  no  better  than  we  could  find  around 
any  country  tavern.  The  funds  have  greatly  decreased  within  two  or  three  years ;  and,  instead 
of  charging  this  decrease  upon  the  weather  or  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  wo  are  pretty  well 
satisfied  that  it  is  mainly  due  to  the  notorious  discomforts  of  State  Fairs — the  universal  jam 
and  rush,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  seeing  satisfactorily  what  people  came  to  see.  Only 
make  good  arrangements  fpr  exhibitions,  and  provide  for  the  visitors  means  of  easy  access  to 
every  department  of  the  Show,  and  have  every  thing  made  as  plain  and  instructive  as  possible, 
and  there  will  be  no  lack  of  visitors,  even  if  the  admission  were  60  cents,  instead  of  a  shilling. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  next  fair  is  to  be  held  in  the 
city  of  New  York*: 

WILLIAM  KELLY,  Bhlnebeck,  Dntchees  Co^  President.  J.  C.  Jacksox,  New  Yoric ;  A.  B.  Coirozn,  Bockland ; 
Obo.  Vail,  Bensselaer;  Ls  Bot  Howrt,  Washington;  J.  C.  Woodbutt,  Onondaga ;  J.  Baiebbb,  Cortland ;  D.  H. 
Abbll,  Livingston ;  8.  M.  Burbouohb,  Orleans,  Vice  Presidents,  B.  P.  Johxsoit,  Albany,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary. K  COB5INO,  Jr.,  Albany,  Recording  Secretary.  B.  B.|KiBTLAin>,  Benssehier,  Treasurer.  Edgar  C.  Dibble, 
Genesee ;  Sk>n  Comstock,  Oneida;  Chaa.  Morrell,  Tompkins;  T.  B.  Arden,  Putnam ;  Ambrose  Stevens,  New  York, 
XboeouUve  Committee, 

The  show  of  Fat  Cattle,  Poultry,  Grain,  Ac,  was  much  the  best  the  Society  has  yet  made.  This 
winter  Show  promises  to  become  important.  The  show  of  fruit  was  about  equal  to  previous 
years.  There  were  several  very  handsome  collections  of  Apples :  K.  A  £.  S.  Hayward,  Brighton, 
Monroe  county,  twenty-one  varieties ;  Isaac  Merrit,  of  Penfield,  eleven  varieties ;  R.  H.  Brown, 
Greece,  twenty  varieties ;  Henry  Freeman,  Richfield,  fourteen  varieties ;  F.  Atwater,  Ithaca,  ten 
or  twelve  varieties  (all  handsome,  including  fine  specimens  of  the  King  Apple  and  Powell  Sweet) ; 
Hart  Massey,  "Watertown,  ten  varieties;  Isaac  Foster,  fine  Baldwins  and  Greenings;  James  H. 
"Watts,  a  dish  of  Northern  Spy ;  Jaa.  Winslow,  Watertown,  three  varieties.  Of  Pears,  there  was 
but  one  collection,  of  twenty-eight  varieties,  from.  Ellwanger  <fe  Barry,  Rochester.  Some  fine 
Isabella  Grapes  were  shown  by  John  S.  Goold,  Esq.,  of  Albany. 

We  must  remark  that  if  it  be  desirable  to  have  a  Show  of  Winter  Fruits,  it  should  be  made 
in  some  place  more  accessible,,  as  we  saw  very  few  in  the  room,  and  very  many  inquiring  where 
-iitt  JVnit  Show  was  to  be  found. 
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IN  the  course  of  our  last  volume  we 
offered  a  few  suggestions  on  the  lay- 
ing out  and  arrangement  of  cemetery 
grounds,  and  promised  to  follow  up 
the  subject  with  remarks  on  trees  suit- 
able for  their  embellishment  We 
hare  been  reminded  of  this  promise  by 
several  letters  now  on  our  table,  and 
we  proceed  to  redeem  it. 

First  of  all,  we  must  observe  that 
there  are  people  who  seem  to  regard 
trees  as  not  being  among  the  appro- 
priate and  indispensable  ornaments 
of  the  cemetery.  They  erect  massive 
vaults  and  monuments  of  granite  or 
marble,  and  plant  neither  tree,  shrub, 
nor  flower  near  them.  This  taste,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  we  can  not  admire.  Trees, 
it  seems  to  us,  are  of  all  others  the  most  appropriate  ornaments  for  the  tomb ;  the 
shade  and  shelter  which  they  impart  are  soothing  and  agreeable,  and  there  are  ideas 
suggested  by  their  outward  forms  and  moral  and  historical  associations,  which  address 
themselves  to  the  reflecting,  intelligent  mind,  quite  as  forcibly  and  distinctly  as  do 
lettered  inscriptions  on  marble.  The  literature  of  all  nations  has  given  a  language  to 
trees  and  plants  and  flowers,  and  made  them  symbolize  in  one  way  or  another  nearly 
every  feeling  and  sentiment  of  the  human  heart.  Especially  is  life,  death,  and  immor- 
tality, represented  by  their  varied  forms  and  characters,  and  ever-changing  aspects  and 
conditions.  As  gardening  and  arboricultural  taste  increases  among  us,  the  literature 
of  trees  and  plants — the  most  refining  and  delightful  of  studies — will  receive  more 
attention,  and  the  work  of  planting  and  embellishing  grounds  will  become  much  more 
of  an  intellectual  and  poetical  labor  than  it  now  is. 

The  man  who  values  his  trees  or  plantations  merely  for  their  contributions  to  his 
physical  wants  or  luxuries,  is  to  be  pitied,  even  in  this  eminently  utilitarian  age.  For 
our  own  part,  we  love  the  trees  we  have  planted,  as  we  love  our  children  ;  and  when 
we  gather  their  fruit,  or  loiter  beneath  their  branches,  we  are  carried  back  through  the 
days  that  have  passed  since  we  committed  their  roots  to  the  earth,  and  set  them  out 
on  their  journey  of  life.  We  think  how  they  and  ourselves  have  jogg^  along  and 
^rown  old  together,  and  we  almost  hear  them  speak  to  us  with  the  affection  of  a 
brother  or  a  sister.  Who  can  look  upon  the  tree  planted  by  the  tomb  of  a  friend, 
without  reading  in  it  the  history  and  recollections  of  the  past,  and  becoming  attached 
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We  repent  tbat  there  can  be  no  more  fitting  ornament  or  memorial  placed  beside 
tbe  grave,  than  suitable  trees.  And  here  we  call  to  mind  Grace  Greenwood's  allu- 
sion to  the  grave  of  the  poet  Keats,  in  the  Protestant  burjing-ground  at  Rome. 
**  I  was  pained,  says  she,  ^  to  find  the  grave  of  Keats  in  a  bare  and  shadowless  place. 
lie,  whose  heart  was  so  full  of  music,  who  loved  beauty  so  passionately,  has  not  a  tree 
to  shelter  a  bird  over  his  lonelj  rest — not  a  fiower  to  breathe  a  perfumed  sigh  over 
his  lonely  pillow."  Many  a  grave  is  in  the  same  shadowless  condition ;  not  from 
necessity  alone,  but  from  neglect  and  choice. 

It  is  very  painful  to  see  the  bare  and  desolate  aspect  of  the  quarter  set  apart  for  the 
graves  of  the  poor,  in  some  of  our  cemeteries.  The  trifling  expenditure  of  a  few  dollars 
in  planting  a  tree  here  and  there  over  it,  would  be  a  wonderful  improvement,  and  would 
at  least  show  that  the  authorities  considered  that  these  poor,  who  had  no  friend  behind 
to  raise  a  monument  or  plant  a  tree  by  their  grave,  were  nevertheless  human  beings. 

In  what  we  have  said  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  raising  objections  to  the 
practice  of  erecting  monuments  to  the  memory  of  the  dead ;  far  from  it.  We  care 
not  how  costly  and  magnificent  they  may  be,  provided  they  are  appropriate  to  the 
place  and  the  purpose,  and  do  not  convey  the  idea  of  a  vulgar  and  heartless  exhibition 
of  vanity,  as  we  regret  to  say  they  sometimes  do.  The  finest  tombstones  or  monu- 
ments strike  us  as  bare  and  unfinished,  without  the  accompaniment  of  trees,  and  espe- 
cially such  trees  as  in  their  form  and  character  harmonize  with  their  style.  We  have 
a  very  simple  illustration  of  the  effect  of  trees  in  the  vignette  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Take  away  the  tapering  trees  which  support  it,  and  we  would  have  a  square  block, 
formal  and  shadowless,'  without  a  line  of  beauty. 

There  is  somethifig  about  the  memorials  which  genuine  affection  places  around  the 
grave,  so  touching  and  so  beautiful  as  to  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  mere  dis- 
play of  wealth,  or  the  «old,  formal  discharge  of  a  duty  imposed  by  the  customs  of 
society.  A  handful  of  fresh  flowers  scattered  over  a  grave — the  planting  of  a  bunch 
of  Violets,  or  a  Rose  bush — never  fails  to  strike  us  as  a  sincere  and  delicate  tribute 
of  affection ;  while  we  often,  though  perhaps  uncharitably,  question  the  motives  that 
have  raised  a  splendid  monument,  and  inscribed  the  fulsome  and  flattering  epitaph. 

We  have  said  more  on  this  head  than  we  intended,  and  must  come  to  the  more 
immediate  purpose  we  set  out  with. 

The  selection  of  trees  for  the  embellishment  of  a  cemetery,  calls  for  the  exercise  of 
much  taste  and  discrimination,  and  should  never  be  undertaken  by  persons  who  have 
but  little  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Fitness  is  every  where  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  beauty.  The  burial  place  has  a  character  and  expression  peculiarly  its  own ;  and 
whoever  undertakes  to  improve  or  embellish  it,  either  with  objects  of  nalure  or  art, 
should  be  very  careful  to  avoid  anything  out  of  harmony  with  that  expression.  How 
we  would  be  shocked  to  see  people  visit  the  house  of  mourning  in  the  gay  costume  of 
the  ball-room.  So  the  embellishments  of  a  lawn,  pleasure-ground,  or  flower-garden, 
would  not  be  a  becoming  drapery  for  the  tomb.  People  are  very  apt  to  select  such 
trees  as  they  happen  to  be  acquainted  with ;  and  therefore  we  find  Elms,  Maples, 
Horse  Chestnuts,  and  other  like  treer,  such  as  are  commonly  planted  on  streets  and 
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lawns,  crowded  together  on  small  cemetery  lots,  where  they  are  entirely  out  of  pla« 
We  lately  saw  no  less  than  sixteen  Mountain  Ash  planted  in  parallel  rows  on  a  lo 
about  thirty  or  forty  feet  square. 

Very  grave  errors  are  committed  in  planting  too  many  trees,  as  well  as  in  plan  tin] 
unsuitable  kinds.  People  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  small  size  of  th 
trees  when  they  plant.  Norway  Spruce,  and  other  evergreens  of  the  largest  size,  on 
or  two  feet  high,  planted  ten  feet  distant,  look  to  be  far  enough  apart ;  but  in  a  ver 
few  years  they  must  be  thinned  out,  or  they  will  encroach  upon  and  injure  each  othei 
Very  few,  however,  have  the  forethought  or  courage  to  thin ;  and  therefore  the  tree 
grow  up  in  a  tangled,  unsightly  mass.  We  think  it  must  be  obvious  to  any  one  wh 
will  reflect  upon  the  matter,  that  the  narrow  limits  of  a  cemetery  lot  of  the  usual  siz 
is  not  the  place  for  trees  of  the  largest  size.  They  may  be  very  properly  applied  t 
filling  up  borders  and  such  places  as  are  devoted  entirely  to  plantations.  Two  or  thre 
well  chosen  trees,  properly  placed  and  carefully  cultivated,  with  a  good,  thick,  closel; 
mown  carpet  of  grass,  will  always  give  an  appropriate  and  beautiful  appearance  to 
small  lot.  A  few  of  the  more  becoming  flowers  may  of  course  be  added  —  such  as 
white  Rose,  a  few  bunches  of  sweet  Violets,  or  Daises  —  the  associations  of  which  ar 
in  harmony  with  the  place. 

Evergreens  should  enter  largely  into  the  ornaments  of  the  grave-yard.    In  summe 
they  have  a  quiet  and  sombre  hue ;  and  in  winter  they  impart  a  certain  degree  c 
warmth  and  cheerfulness,  which  relieves  the  gloomy  and 
desolate  aspect  of  nature  at  that  season. 

There  are  cases,  however,  above  all  rules.  For  in- 
stance, when  a  deceased  friend  may  have  been  a  partic- 
ular admirer  of  certain  trees,  shrubs,  or  flowers,  aflec- 
tion  might  prompt  us  to  plant  them  by  the  grave,  even 
if  they  were  not  of  the  most  suitable  character.  Other 
circumstances  may  justify  similar  exceptions,  provided 
always  they  are  not  ludicrous,  as  many  conceits  are. 

The  Arbor  Vitajs  and  Junipere  furnish  some  very  suit- 
able small  sized  trees.  Our  American  Arbor  Vitce  {Thuya 
occidentalis)  is  a  handsome,  ppiry-topped  tree ;  but  the 
color  is  too  dull,  even  in  summer,  and  therefore  objec- 
tionable. It  is  now,  we  observe,  much  used  in  Green- 
wood for  hedges  to  inclose  lots ;  and  it  answers  this  pur- 
pose very  well,  as  it  bears  any  degree  of  shearing  or  clip- 
ping that  may  ^e  necessary. 

As  an  ornamental  tree,  we  prefer  the  Chinese  species, 
(Biota  orientalist  bpir- '   * 
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twenty  feet  high,  and  quite  narrow.  It  also  bears  clipping  well,  and  may  be  kept  as 
small  as  desirable.  It  is  hardy  as  far  north  as  lat.  42^,  but  not  much  farther.  We 
can  not  recommend  a  tree  for  a  cemetery  unless  it  be  perfectly  hardy,  as  so  few  would 
be  willing  to  take  the  trouble  to  give  protection,  as  is  done  to  half-hardy  trees  in 
pleasure-grounds. 

The  Siberian  Arbor  Vitce  (JBiota  Tartarica)  is  a  species  or  variety  not  very  widely 
disseminated,  but  we  think  the  best  of  all.  It  is  very  compact,  perfectly  pyramidal, 
and  of  a  fine  color.     Hardy  in  any  part  of  this  continent. 

The  Golden  Arbor  Vitce  {Thuya  aurea)  is  a  very  handsome  variety  of  the  Chinese, 
we  believe,  with  a  light  yellowish-green  tint. 

There  are  several  others  which  we  have  not  tested  so  fully  as  to  be  able  to  speak 
decidedly  of  their  merits. 

Among  the  Junipers  our  Red  Cedar  (Juniperus  VirginiancC)  is  well  known,  being 
indigenous  to  many  parts  of  the  country.     It  is  a  tree  that  varies  greatly  in  habit 

when  grown  from  seed.  Some  on  our  grounds  are 
compact  pyramids,  as  regular  and  stiff  as  though 
they  had  been  shorn ;  while  others  are  loose  and 
straggling,  with  drooping  branches  ;  some  light,  and 
others  dark  green  :  and  all  from  the  same  seed-bed. 
In  all  cases  we  consider  it  a  fine  evergreen  tree,  of 
small  or  medium  size. 

The  Tall  Juniper  {Juniperus  exceha\  which  is 
laid  to  have  been  found  in  Siberia,  on  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  on  the  Himalayas,  is  an  elegant, 
erect,  tapering  tree,  which  attains  the  height  of  twen- 
ty or  thirty  feet.  When  young  the  branches  are 
iipriglit,  but  as  it  grows  older  they  spread.  It  is 
quite  hardy  at  New  York.  The  foliage  is  of  a  sil- 
very or  glaucous  green.  It  is  strange  this  tree  has 
not  been  more  extensively  cultivated. 

The  Common  Juniper  {Juniperus  communis)  forms 
a  handsome,  erect  tree,  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  high, 
with  rather  open,  spreading  branches.  Foliage  sharp- 
ly pointed ;  dark  green  underneath,  and  silvery  above. 
The  Swedish  Juniper  (Juniperus  Suecica)^  sup- 
posed to  be  a  variety  of  the  preceding,  is  more  com- 
pact and  formal  in  its  growth. 
Tlie  Irish  Juniper  (Juniperus  Hibemica),  also  supposed  to  be  a  variety,  is  remark- 
able for  its  tapering  cylindrical  habit,  like  the  Irish  or  Upright  Yew.  This  we  con- 
sider one  of  the  best  of  all  the  Junipers  for  planting  on  small  cemetery  lots  ;  but  it  is 
not  perfectly  hardy  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  stands  unprotected  at  Rochester  in 
sheltered  situations,  but  suffers  when  fully  exposed.     It  grows  slowly. 
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drooping  branches ;  the  joung  shoots  hang  perpendicularly  downwards.  We  hare 
not  yet  seen  good  specimens  in  the  open  ground,  but  think  it  must  be  a  very  graceful 
tree,  and  most  appropriate  for  cemeteries. 

There  is  also  a  weeping  variety  of  the  Hed  Cedar,  (Juniperus  Virginiana  pendula^ 
which  has  been  sent  us  from  Europe.  It  is  a  remarkable  tree,  and  must  have  a  very 
graceful  appearance ;  but  we  have  not  yet  seen  a  large,  well  grown  specimen,  and  can 
not  therefore  recommend  it  decidedly. 

The  Chinese  Juniper  {Juniperus  Chinensis)  is  a  very  handsome,  compact,  little  tree, 
which  proves  perfectly  hardy  here,  and  keeps  its  color  remarkably  well  all  winter. 

There  are  many  more  interesting  species  and  varieties  of  Juniper,  but  those  we  have 
mentioned  are  the  principal  ones  which  we  would  recommend  to  the  attention  of  per- 
sons selecting  trees  for  cemeteries.  The  common  Juniper  and  the  Red  Cedar  bear  the 
shears  well,  and  make  fine  green  walls  and  hedges.  By  tying  in  the  branches,  and 
clipping,  they  may  be  trained  into  the  most  formal  figures,  or  kept  within  very  narrow 
bounds. 

The  Yews,  from  their  wonderful  longevity,  and  their  dark,  unchanging  verdure, 
have  a  sombre  and  solemn  expression  which  belongs  to  no  other  tree,  and  which  in  all 
ages  has  caused  them  to  be  regarded 
as  the  most  fitting  ornament  for  the 
church-yard.  There  are  specimens 
now  in  existence  that  are  almost  as 
old  as  the  world,  or  at  least  so  old 
that  their  history  appears  somewhat 
fabulous.  Their  growth,  however,  is 
very  slow. 

The  English^  or  Common  Yew, 
(Tax'us  baccaia,)  forms  a  compact, 
bushy  tree,  quite  hardy  as  far  north 
as  Rochester,  and  its  color  remains 
unchanged  by  the  winter.  It  thrives 
best  on  good,  deep  soil. 

The  Irish,  or  Upright  Yew,  (Tax- 
t«  erecta,  or  Hibernica,)  is  a  curious, 
erect,  cylindrical  tree,  no  wider  at  the 
height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  than 
at  the  bottom.  It  is  much  less  hardy 
than  the  preceding,  requiring  protec- 
tion here.     It  is  a  tree  that  should  be  planted  wherever  it  can  endure  the  climate. 

The  American  Yew  (Taxus  Canadensis)  is  a  handsome,  low,  spreading  tree,  less 
erect,  and  with  smaller,  narrower  foliage,  than  the  English,  or  Common  Yew.  It 
abounds  in  the  shade  of  the  forest,  in  dry,  rocky  situations,  and  thrives  very  well  in 
the  open  ground,  but  partially  loses  its  verdure  in  winter.  It  should  always  have 
shade  where  practicable. 
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All  the  Yews  succeed  well  in  the  shade  of  other  trees. 

Beautiful  hedges  may  be  made  of  either  the  English  or 

American,  as  they  bear  clipping  or  shearing  to  any  extent. 

There  are  many  new  varieties  of  Yew  recently  introduced* 

but  we  can  not  speak  satisfactorily  of  their  merits  from  the 

small  specimens  we  have  seen.     A  weeping  variety  of  the 

iia  &Ba«i^i^B^»  ^.      English  Yew,  with  broader  leaves  and  drooping  branches, 

ll^l^HBHjHdB     promises  to  be  an  acquisition  to  the  class  of  trees  we  are 

A^i^a&^^tS^t^^tmF      jj^^  considering. 

From  these  three  genera  of  evergreen  trees  —  the  Arbor 
Vitaes,  Junipers,  and  Yews -^  a  selection  of  beautiful  and 
appropriate  trees  may  be  made.  Where  larger  trees  can 
be  planted,  the  Hemlock  (Abies  Canadensis)  is  one  of  the 
most  elegant  trees  —  branches  gracefully  drooping,  and  the 
foliage  dark  green  at  all  seasons.  The  Balsam  Fir  (Abies 
balsamea)  is  a  handsome,  stiff,  conical,  dark  green  tree. 
The  Norway  Spruce  (Abies  excelsa)  is  a  magnificent  tree, 
with  drooping  or  curved  branches,  and  of  a  pale  green 
color.    This  tree  attains  a  great  size,  and  requires  plenty 

of  space  to  display  its  character  and  beauty. 

In  the  January  number  of  our  present  volume  we  noticed  a  few  weeping  deciduous 

trees,  and  there  are  others  which  we  shall  notice  hereafter — some  new  weeping 

Birches,  Thorns,  and  others  of  small  size,  worthy  of  attention. 
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Synonyms  :     Virgalieu,  SL  Michael,  Butter  Pear,  Large  Yellow  BiUter  Pear,  White  BeurrS,  Beurre 

blanCy  Doyenne,  Doyenne  blanc. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest,  most  widely  known,  and  extensively  cultivated  Pears.  Its 
importance  in  this  country  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  variety,  the  larg'^st  Pear 
orchards  in  this  State,  and  perhaps  in  the  Union,  being  planted  with  it  exclusively. 
The  revenue  derived  from  its  sale  in  our  markets  amounts  probably  to  as  much  as 
that  of  all  other  varieties  combined.  We  need,  therefore,  offer  no  excuse  for  giving  a 
portrait  of  it,  even  if  it  be  well  known  to  a  large  number  of  our  readers.  It  can  not 
be  too  well  known,  nor  too  highly  prized. 

In  the  Western  States  it  is  succeeding  admirably,  as  far  as  we  have  heard  of  its 
being  tested ;  and  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  it  will  there  become  what  it 
now  is  in  Western  New  York — the  most  profitable  and  popular  Pear  for  extensive 
culture.  On  the  sea-board,  for  a  long  time  it  cracked,  and  was  entirely  worthless. 
Kenrick,  some  twenty  years  ago,  classed  it  among  Pears  of  "  indifferent  quality ;" 
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but  latterly  the  Boston  and  other  eastern  growers  have  produced  it  in  the  greatest 
perfection.  At  the  shows  of  Worcester,  Boston,  and  other  places,  for  a  year  or  two 
past,  the  contributions  of  this  variety  have  been  such  as  to  excite  general  remark  and 
admiration.  This  is  partly  owing  to  superior  culture  and  management,  and  partly  to 
the  use  of  Quince  stocks. 

The  name  ^^  White  Doyenn^^  has  been  generally  adopted  since  the  publication  of 
^^Downinff^s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  AmericcL,''^  Previous  to  that  time  it  was 
known  in  New  York  as  the  Vir(;alieu^  sometimes  Vergaloo  and  Bergaloo.  In  the 
Eastern  States  it  was  known  as  the  St,  Micliael ;  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  &c., 
the  Butter  Fear^  Large  Butter  Fear,  <kc.  In  Coxe's  work  it  is  described  under  the 
name,  ^^ Yellow  Butter,  or  Beurre  Dorei,  or  St.  Michael* $  FearJ^ 

Mr.  Flot,  in  his  last  edition  of  Likdley's  *^Ouide  to  the  Orchard,^*  published  so 
late  as  1846,  describes  the  "iTew  York  Virgalieu^^  and  gives  the  following  synonyms: 
Williamson^e  Virgalieu,  Virgalieu,  Bergaloo,  Surpasse  Virgouleuse,  Columbian 
Virgouleuse,  Columbia^  St,  Michael.  The  White  Doyenne  he  declares  "beyond 
question"  to  be  a  distinct  fruit,  and  goes  on  to  describe  minutely  the  difference  between 
it  and  the  ^^  New  York  Virgalieu,^^  If  Mr.  Floy  had  committed  such  errors  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  pardonable ;  but  that  he  should  do  it  in  1846, 
is  certainly  surprising.  To  make  the  White  Doyenne  and  Virgalieu  different,  is  bad 
enough;  but  to  make  this  and  Surpass  Virgalieu  and  Columbia  identical^  is  still 
worse,  because  these  last  named  are  totally  distinct  in  season,  appearance,  quality, 
growth,  and  everything. 

The  common  names  in  England,  among  nurserymen  and  cultivators,  are  White 
Beurre  and  White  Butter  Fear,  and  it  is  described  in  several  English  works  under 
these  names  ;  but  the  London  Horticultural  Society  has  adopted  White  Doyenne,  in 
their  catalogue,  and  so  has  Rivers  and  others  of  the  more  intelligent  nurserymen. 
In  France  it  is  known  both  as  St.  Michael,  Beurre  d*  Oree,  and  Doyenne  blanc.  The 
latter  name  prevails  in  books  and  the  more  correct  catalogues.  Beurre  blanc  in 
France  is  a  synonym  of  their  "  Bergamot  d*ete*^  and  our  Summer  Francreal.  In  Bel- 
gium it  is  variously  called  Beurre  blanc  and  Doyenne  blanc  ;  and  in  Germany,  Weisse 
Herbst  Butterbirrib  (White  Fall  Butter  Pear),  and  also  Beurre  blanc  an(f  Doyenne 
blanc,  as  in  Belgium.  * 

Fruit — variable,  both  in  size  and  form,  according  to  vigor  of  trees,  stock,  &e. :  on 
young  trees  and  on  Quince  stocks  it  is  usually  quite  large ;  while  on  old  trees  or  Pear 
stocks  it  is  only  medium  or  small.  General  form  obovate ;  sometimes  ronndish,  and 
sometimes  considerably  pyriform.  Surface — pale  yellow,  becoming  deeper  and  bright- 
er when  ripened  in  the  dark;  has  frequently  a  blush  or  dash  of  bright  red  on  the  sunny 
side.  Stalk — ^about  half  an  inch  long,  variable,  rather  stout,  slightly  sunk.  Calyx — 
small,  shallow.  Flesh — white,  fine-grained,  melting,  buttery,  rich,  and  delicious.  The 
tree  is  an  erect,  handsome  grower.  Shoots  —  yellowish-brown,  moderately  vigorous. 
Succeeds  well,  and  bears  early  and  abundantly,  both  on  Pear  and  Quince  stock ;  on 
the  latter  stock  it  is  said  to  do  well  in  some  localities  where  it  fails  on  the' Pear. 

There  are  manv  trees  throuirh  Wpfitpm  Xflw  York.  rA/»/»iwin«»  v«nr  litt U  ojurfL  that 
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are  producing  from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  of  fruit,  which  commands  in  any  marlcet 
at  least  two  dollars  per  bushel. 

When  desirable  to  retard  its  ripening  to  a  late  period,  it  should  be  gathered  late, 
and  ripened  in  a  cool,  dark  room.  In  this  way  it  can  be  kept  in  fine  condition  into 
the  month  of  December,  in  localities  as  far  or  farther  north  than  Rochester. 


THE  BEURRE  VAN  MONS  PEAR. 

BY  H.  W.  TEEET,  HAETFORD,  CONN. 

I  SEND  you  a  description  and  drawing  of  the  Beurre  Van  Mom  Pear.    Perhaps  you 
will  recollect  that  I  exhibited  it  at  the  second  fruit  conrention,  at  Castle  Garden ;  and 

if  I  mistake  not,  I  sent  you 
some  grafts  that  season. 
We  have  had  it  in  bearing 
here  six  years,  and  esteem 
it  as  ranking  among  the 
^hezV  Pears. 

Tree — of  tolerably  rapid 
growth.  Shoots — vigor- 
ous, upright.  Young  wood 
— dusky  yellow.  Leaves 
— four  or  five  from  one 
bud,  like  White  Doyenne 
or  Flemish  Beauty,  Pri- 
mary leaves — large,  ob- 
long, slightly  crenulate; 
footstalks  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long.  Second- 
ary leaves — narrow,  re- 
curved, folded,  with  short 
footstalks.  Fruit — medi- 
um to  large,  varying  much 
in  form.  Skin  —  rough, 
greenish-yellow,  and  nearly 
covered  with  yellow  russet. 
Surface — irregular,  some- 
what knobby.  Stalk — an 
inch  and  a  quarter  long, 
with  a  fleshy  base  or  lip. 
Caiyx  —  erect,   sometimes    fi^ 
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rather  coarse,  juicy,  melting,  rich,  slightly  acid,  mingled  with  sweet,  and  a  peculiarly 
fine  aroma.  Season  —  October  to  middle  of  December.  It  grows  very  finely  on 
Quince,  is  a  good  and  regular  bearer,  and  the  fruit  is  equalled  by  few  autumn  Pears. 


CURRANTS. 


BY    JOHN    SAUL,    WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 

Wkrb  we  to  search  through  the  whole  catalogue  of  fruits,  we  could  not  find  one  pos- 
sessed of  so  many  sterling  good  qualities  as  this ;  and  yet  how  much  neglected.  I  was 
much  pleased  with  tbe  plate  in  the  January  number,  accompanied  with  the  editor's 
excellent  remarks.  Well  has  he  described  the  little  regard  paid  either  to  its  planting, 
after  culture,  or  the  improvement  of  the  race.  In  the  latter  particular  I  know  of  no 
fruit  more  susceptible  of  improvement.  We  have  Reds  of  various  shades  of  color  and 
length  of  bunch ;  some  very  acid,  others  again  agreeably  sweet.  There  are  Whites 
with  fine  long  bunches,  yet  wanting  the  flavor  of  the  old  small  variety.  While  we 
have  now  Blacks  with  fair  sized  bunches ;  I  say  fair  sized,  for  Blacks  are  not  yet  what 
they  might  be.  What  an  extensive  field  for  the  hybridist — one  that  promises  a  rich 
reward ;  for  we  have  size,  flavor,  and  color.  With  such  materials  to  blend  together, 
the  skillful  hybridist  can  not  fail  to  improve  this  class  of  fruits. 

Having  cultivated  for  some  years  several  varieties,  I  will  give  a  list  of  them,  noting 
what  I  may  consider  best. 

1.  Champagne, — In  foliage,  wood,  and  habit,  this  belongs  to  the  Red  class.  Color 
delicate  rosy-pink,  and  would  appear  like  a  cross  between  a  Red  and  White,  from  the 
color  of  the  fruit ;  but  wood,  foliage,  and  growth,  set  it  down  at  once  among  the  Reds. 
This  variety  is  scarce  in  England.  The  bunches  are  small,  yet  it  is  much  in  demand, 
where  known,  for  preserving. 

2.  Red  Dutch, — "  Bunches  short.  This  is  a  sweet,  rich,  and  good  Currant."  ITius 
has  it  been  described  by  Mr.  Rivers,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  catalogue.  W^hen  we 
consider  the  many  good  qualities  of  the  Red  Duich^  it  is  a  free  grower,  a  good  bearer, 
a  fair  sized  bunch,  with  large,  high  colored,  rich  berries ;  and  above  all,  for  jams  and 
jellies  it  has  no  superior,  if  it  has  an  equal.     It  is  one  of  the  best  Red  Currants. 

3.  Red  Butch,  Long- Bunched, — This  is  a  fine  long-bunched,  large-berried  variety  of 
the  above.     It  is  later,  and  rather  more  acid. 

4.  Red  Grape. — A  very  fine  long-bunched  variety  with  large  berries,  but  very  acid. 

5.  £mghi*8  Early  Red. — Bunches  and  berries  about  medium  size,  moderately 
Bweet.     A  very  good  early  Currant. 

6.  KnighVs  Large  Red, — Bunches  long,  berries  large,  medium  season.  A  fine 
large  Currant,  but  inclined  to  be  acid. 

7.  KnighCi  Sweet  Red. — A  really  good,  sweet.  Red  Currant,  with  long  bunches  and 
large  berries. 
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Carrant ;  a  vigorous  grower  and  an  abundant  bearer.    It  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
some  localities  in  England. 

0.  Pitmaston  Sweet  Red, — Bunches  short,  with  berries  below  medium  size.  This 
is  the  sweetest  of  all  the  Red  Currants.     Raised  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  Pitmaston. 

10.  Victoria^  Rahy  or  Houghton  Cattle. — The  bunches  are  longer  than  any  other 
variety.  A  free  grower  and  an  abundant  bearer.  Perhaps  on  the  whole  the  finest 
Red  Currant  known. 

11.  Red  Striped-leaved. — A  poorly  variegated  variety  of  a  bad  Red  Currant  Un- 
worthy of  culture,  either  for  its  foliage  or  fruit. 

12.  Black  Bang-up. — A  good  variety  of  Black.  Bunch  and  berry  nearly  if  not 
quite  as  large  as  Black  Naples. 

13.  Black  Naples, — Considered  the  best  of  the  Black  Currants,  and  I  think  deserv- 
edly so.     Bunches  of  fair  length.    Berries  large. 

14.  New  Dwarf  Black. — This  variety  promises  well  It  is  of  more  dwarf  habit 
than  the  other  Blacks,  and  in  bunch  and  berry  equal  to  Black  Naples. 

15.  Oreen- Fruited  Black. — Wood,  foliage,  and  growth,  is  that  of  the  Black;  while 
the  fruit  when  ripe  is  green.  In  flavor  it  will  not  approach  the  other  Blacks.  It  is  a 
most  singular  variety,  but  is  worthless  as  a  fruit-bearer. 

16.  Variegated-Leaved  Black. — Here  again  we  have  a  badly  variegated  foliage,  and 
a  poor  fruit     Not  worth  cultivating. 

17.  Old  White. — This  variety  now  is  but  seldom  to  be  met  with,  the  larger  varie- 
ties having  taken  its  place.  The  bunches  are  short ;  berries  small,  amber-colored  or 
nearly  so,  and  of  higher  flavor  than  any  of  the  other  Whites.  This  should  be  borne  in 
mind  by  the  raisers  of  new  varieties. 

18.  White  Dutch. — Bunches  of  fair  length ;  berries  large,  deep  in  color,  and  of  high 
flavor.  This  is  a  very  fine  variety ;  every  point  considered,  perhaps  the  finest  of  the 
White  Currants. 

19.  White  Grape. — Bunches  long;  berries  large,  pale,  not  quite  as  high  flavored 
as.  the  White  Dutch.  As  a  general  rule,  the  closer  a  White  Currant  approaches  in 
color  to  amber,  the  sweeter  and  richer  in  flavor  it  is,  like  a  finely  ripened  Muscat 
Grape. 

Some  of  the  finest  Currants  I  have  ever  seen  grown  were  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  In 
Guernsey  and  Jersey  they  grow  equally  fine,  more  particulariy  the  Reds  and  Whites. 
The  soil  was  a  strong,  adhesive  loam,  resting  on  clay,  but  a  well  drained  bottom. 
The  climate  is  very  genial,  and  the  fruit  is  not  only  large  and  well  colored,  but  finely 
ripened.  In  the  market  gardens  about  London  they  are  excellently  grown  and  man- 
aged somewhat  in  this  way.  They  are  planted  in  lines  at  given  distances  apart — say 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  row  from  row,  and  three  or  four  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  The 
ground,  which  is  naturally  good,  is  highly  manured,  and  cropped  between  with  vege- 
tables. The  plants,  after  the  first  year  or  two  —  when  they  commence  bearing — are 
pruned  very  hard.  Perhaps  it  will  be  better  understood  what  I  mean  by  hard,  when 
I  say  the  greater  part  of  the  young  wood  is  thinned  out,  and  what  is  allowed  to 
remain  is  shortened  back  to  two  or  three  inches.     Bv  this  means  the  trees  are  alwava 
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kept  short,  never  attaining  a  greater  height  than  two  or  three  feet.  The  bushes  being 
low,  with  well-thinned-out  and  shortened  branches,  they  shade  little  or  none  of  the 
ground,  and  are  cropped  up  to  the  bush.  These  strong  manured  and  well  pruned 
trees  produce  magnificent  fruit,  and  in  great  abundance,  well  remunerating  the  market 
gardener  for  his  trouble.* 

What  will  the  advocates  of  no  pruning  say  to  this  ?  Yet  the  Currant,  like  the  for- 
eign Grape,  must  be  pruned,  and  pruned  severely,  if  fine  fruit  is  wanted.  The  Black 
Currant  will  not  submit  to  this  treatment,  bearing  as  it  does  on  the  young  wood. 
The  latter  must  be  thinned  out,  and  when  over-long,  moderately  shortened.  The 
pruning  must  be  varied  to  suit  the  age  and  vigor  of  the  tree. 

There  are  many  soils  in  which  the  White  Currant  will  not  grow — ground  to  all 
appearance  of  the  best  description,  and  in  which  the  other  Currants  grow  finely ;  yet 
in  these  soils  White  Currants  will  scarcely  live  —  grow  they  will  not  —  showing  there 
is  something  wanting  in  the  soil  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  plant.  I'crhaps 
chemistry  could  step  in  to  our  aid,  and  tell  us  what  this  essential  is.  Again  we  meet 
with  soils  where  the  Wliites  vie  in  vigor  with  the  Reds — ground  which  may  be  to 
appearance  no  better  than  the  other.  In  a  general  way,  it  is  more  particular  to  soil 
than  either  Reds  or  Blacks,  which  will  grow  in  almost  any.f 


THE    CULTURE    OF    CELERY. 

BY    WILLIAM    CnOELTON,    NEW    BRIGHTON,    STATEN    ISLAND. 

Celery  has  become  so  generally  admired  a  vegetable,  that  a  large  supply  both  for 
market  and  likewise  in  every  private  horticultural  establishment,  is  now  an  indispens- 
able necessity.  This  supply  is  to  some  extent  furnished  according  to  the  continually 
increasing  demand;  but  like  many  other  things  of  a  similar  character,  the  quality  does 
not  improve  with  quantity.  We  have  ample  demonstration  of  this  fact  in  the  poor 
samples  which  make  up  the  aggregate  bulk  in  each  and  every  green-grocer's  stall. 
The  ready  sale  and  remunerating  prices  for  the  greatest  number,  seems  so  far  to  have 
eclipsed  the  idea  of  good  culture.  The  requisite  care,  more  ample  space,  and  increased 
expense  of  a  given  quantity,  have  no  doubt  counteracted  against  improvement. 

Now,  whether  this  has  been  or  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  a  wise  policy,  is  easily 
proved.  At  present,  the  common  custom  is  to  tie  three  and  sometimes  four  heads 
into  one  bunch ;  and  the  whole  of  this  bundle  does  not  contain  more  eatable  substance 
than  any  ordinary  family  would  consume  at  one  meal,  the  imperfectly  blanched  por- 
tion of  each  being  not  more  than  a  foot,  and  sometimes  only  six  inches  in  length,  with 
correspondingly  small  size,  —  tough,  bitter,  and  unwholesome,  each  head  weighing 
from  a  half  to  three-fourths  of  a  pound.     This  is  about  a  fair  average  standard.     It  is 

^  Cloee  praning  and  high  manuring  agrees  with  Uie  Currant  Jnst  as  well  In  America  as  in  England.— Ed. 

t  According  to  our  experience  the  Black  Curranta  require  more  raoIstur«  than  either  the  Bed  or  White.    They 
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true  that  two  such  heads  can  be  grown  in  the  same  space,  and  with  as  little  labor  and 
expense,  as  one  of  really  good  quality ;  but  take  into  consideration  the  difference  of 
that  quality.  The  stalks  of  a  good  sample  are  blanched  two  feet,  being  broad,  solid, 
crisp,  perfectly  white,  and  possess  an  aromatic,  nut-like  flavor,  free  from  drastic  bit- 
terness, and  contains  from  two  to  three  pounds  of  usable  matter.  Surely,  one  head  of 
this  is  worth  as  much,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as  are  the  three  or  four  of  the  above  infe- 
rior stamp ;  and  as  the  good  one  has  only  cost  the  same  as  two  of  the  poor  ones, 
there  must  be  a  saving  to  the  market-gardener  by  resorting  to  better  cultivation. 
That  the  above  described  better  quality  would  command  as  great  a  price,  weight  for 
weight,  requires  no  argument  to  prove ;  and  the  good  housewife  would  rather  pur- 
chase one  head  which  would  contain  more  in  bulk  than  the  three,  at  the  same  price. 
Besides,  regard  to  health  is  a  matter  of  some  consequence. 

Celery  in  its  wild  state  is  a  bitter  and  drastic  poison ;  under  cultivation  it  becomes 
a  wholesome  esculent  In  a  green  state  it  is  nauseous  to  the  stomach  ;  but  blanched 
it  becomes  somewhat  carminative  and  tonic  —  the  injurious  combinations  are  thereby 
prevented  from  assimilating  in  its  structure,  and  we  have  a  most  agreeable  addition  to 
the  list  of  edibles. 

Scientifically,  Celery  belongs  to  the  well-defined  family  Umbelliferaj,  the  structural 
appearanc3S  of  which  are  easily  recognizable.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  medical  prop- 
erties are  very  different ;  for  we  have  the  deadly  cold  Hemlock  and  the  carminative 
Anise,  the  nauseating  Cynapium  and  the  nutritious  Carrot,  the  poisonous  Cicuta  and 
the  wholesome  Parsnip,  placed  in  close  proximity  with  our  present  subject,  and  which 
is  only  another  kind  of  Parsley  —  the  Apium  graveolens  of  botanists.  Its  native  hab- 
itat is  along  shallow  ditches  and  low,  partly  submerged  edges  of  swamps,  generally 
not  far  removed  from  the  sea  shores  of  Britain.  In  this  state  it  has  a  very  uninviting 
dark  green  hue,  lies  flat  near  the  ground,  being  bitter  and  drastic,  and  is  anything 
but  like  the  pleasing  object  as  we  see  it  while  lying  cleanly  washed  and  white  upon 
our  tables.  In  a  native  state  it  produces  nausea  and  vomiting ;  and  although  not  very 
virulent,  is  nevertheless  poisonous,  on  which  account  it  is  well  not  to  eat  the  green 
leaves  or  the  stalks  unblanched.  Some  persons  may  not  feel  any  inconvenience  from 
casually  indulging  this  practice ;  but  if  often  repeated,  the  ill  effects  will  most  assuredly 
be  lelt. 

Celery  is  a  biennial  plant ;  that  is,  the  radical  leaves  are  formed  the  first  year,  and 
the  second  it  develops  the  flower-stem,  ripens  seed,  and  dies  away.  It  is  only  fit  for 
use  in  the  first  season,  before  the  flower-stalks  are  produced,  and  is  only  propagated 
from  seed. 

In  order  to  make  the  subject  clear,  I  will  divide  it  into  the  following  paragraphs: 
Management  of  the  Seed-bed^  Planting  out^  Earthing,  Protection  in  Winter,  and 
Saving  Seed, 

Management  of  the  Seed-Bed. — From  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  April  is  the 
best  time  to  sow.  Prepare  a  spot  of  tolerably  rich  ground  by  well  digging  and  break- 
ing up  the  clods  with  the  spade.  There  is  no  occasion  to  use  a  rake,  unless  very 
fitonv ;  a  crood  knockinar  ud  with  the  soade  is  far  better,  as  the  soil  is  left  more  ooen 
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and  loose  below,  in  which  state  the  surface  will  keep  damp  longer — a  matter  ot 
importance  to  seeds  which  are  vegetating.  Next  take  a  small  hoe,  and  draw  drills 
about  half  an  inch  deep  and  a  foot  apart ;  into  these  scatter  the  seed  evenly,  about  so 
thick  that  an  ounce  may  sow  two  rods  of  ground.  After  all  is  sown,  go  along  each 
drill  and  cover  in  with  the  side  of  your  foot  as  you  pass  along,  at  the  same  time  pre^s 
down  the  soil.  A  little  care  will  enable  the  operator  to  make  a  neat  finish  in  this 
way,  and  it  is  far  preferable  to  rolling  all  the  largest  lumps  into  the  drills,  as  the  rake 
is  subject  to  do.  The  seeds  by  this  course  are  all  more  equally  covered,  and  the  soil 
is  in  close  contact  with  ihem. 

At  this  time  we  generally  have  a  repetition  of  warm  showers,  which  is  sufficient  to 
encourage  germination  ;  but  if  the  weather  should  become  very  dry,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  artificial  watering.  If  so,  do  not  give  frequent  sprinklings,  but  a  good  and 
careful  soaking.  Small  dribblings  from  a  watering-pot  only  bakes  the  surface  with- 
out dampening  below,  and  does  more  harm  than  good. 

When  the  plants  are  well  above  ground,  look  out  for  weeds ;  keep  all  clean,  and 
thin  out  if  too  close.  Remember  that  nothing  deteriorates  the  quality  of  Celery  more 
than  a  check  during  growth.  Do  not  bogin  too  early ;  but  when  a  start  is  made,  keep 
it  going.  One  way  to  prevent  this  check  is  by  timely  thinning.  Keep  each  plant 
asunder  from  its  neighbor;  and  as  they  continue  to  get  larger,  if  still  too  crowded, 
remove  more.  Attend  to  watering  if  the  ground  gets  very  dry,  but  not  otherwise. 
By  the  beginning  of  July  the  plants  will  have  obtained  sufficient  size  for  transplanting 
into  the  trenches,  and  if  thus  treated  will  be  stiff  and  stocky  —  each  of  them  a  good 
handful,  and  a  very  different  sample  to  what  is  too  often  seen. 

Planting  out, — The  plot  for  final  planting  should  have  been  forecast  in  the  mind, 
and  may  have  been  occupied  by  some  other  crop  which  is  already  used  up.  My  own 
practice  is  to  choose  a  piece  wanting  in  manure,  and  sow  peas  in  rows  six  feet  distant 
from  each  other;  and  while  they  are  on  the  ground,  plant  the  Celery  midway  between 
the  rows.  The  Peas  in  this  way  act  as  a  shade  to  the  newly  removed  plants,  which 
is  of  service  till  they  get  established ;  and  the  previously  hungry  land,  which  was 
most  suitable  for  Peas,  is  rendered  fertile  for  future  crops  by  the  manure  used  for  the 
Celery.  Let  the  trenches  in  all  cases  be  six  feet  apart,  which  is  not  too  much  to  allow 
space  to  earth  up  with.  Commence  by  opening  six  inches  deep  and  eighteen  inches 
wide.  Throw  the  soil  neatly  on  each  side,  which  will  raise  the  surface  about  two 
inches,  making  the  trench  eight  inches  deep,  into  which  convey  a  liberal  dressing  of 
well-rotted  barn-yard  manure — say  one  barrow-load  to  each  four  yards  in  length. 
Level  and  break  up  well ;  and  when  this  is  accomplished,  begin  at  one  end,  fork  in 
the  manure,  and  loosen  the  bottom,  bringing  up  so  much  soil  as  will  mix  with  the 
dung  in  equal  proportions.  Afterwards  take  enough  of  that  which  was  previously 
thrown  out  and  fill  in  another  inch.  This  will  serve  as  a  good  base  to  plant  in,  and 
keep  the  injured  roots  from  coming  into  immediate  contact  with  the  manure. 

All  being  now  ready,  stretch  a  line  along  the  middle  of  the  trench  ;  proceed  to  the 
seed-bed  with  a  basket  or  some  convenient  substitute,  lift  the  plants  one  by  one  care- 
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basket,  and  plant  on  ecLch  side  of  the  line,  six  inches  from  it.  This  will  give  a  double 
row,  each  being  a  foot  asunder.  Let  the  plants  be  eight  inches  apart  in  the  row.  In 
planting,  do  not  use  a  dibble,  but  lift  the  soil  up  with  the  hand,  place  the  plant  in  the 
hole  thus  made,  fill  in  again,  and  pack  nicely  around  it  Hands  were  made  before 
dibble-sticks  were  known,  and  the  hardy  fingers  of  the  husbandman  are  not  injured 
by  poking  them  into  well  loosened  mold.  As  each  row  is  finished,  have  in  readiness 
the  watering-pan,  and,  unless  the  weather  be  very  wet,  give  a  good  supply  of  wat^r 
overhead,  which  will  fix  all  firmly,  and  "  they  will  never  know  that  they  have  been 
removed." 

Tliis  will  appear  a  very  tedious  process  to  some  of  our  rough-and-tumbles,  I  am 
aware;  but  the  end  justifies  the  means,  and  the  extra  care  bestowed  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  greater  success  afterwards. 

There  is  one  point  more  than  all  others  that  I  would  impress  upon  Celery  growers — 
namely,  never  let  your  crop  cease  growing  until  it  is  ready  for  use.  If  the  intervening 
spaces  have  borne  a  crop  of  Peas,  they  will  be  ready  for  removal  when  the  Celery  has 
advanced  a  little  in  size,  and  the  ground  may  be  then  cleared  and  dug  over.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  at  this  stage  loosen  up  the  outsides  of  the  trenches  and  fill  in  a  little 
around  the  plants,  during  which  operation  lift  up  the  leaves  and  press  loosely  an  inch 
or  two  of  earth  around  the  base  of  each  plant.  This  will  tend  to  give  an  upright 
growth,  and  prevent  bulging  at  the  bottom.  If  the  weather  be  dry,  give  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  water,  not  little  and  often,  but  a  thorough  drenching.  One  good  application  is 
worth  twenty  sprinklings. 

(Earthing,  Protection  in  Winter^  and  Saving  Seed,  in  next  number.) 
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V.   Winter-disbudding, 

120.  This  operation  is  performed  at  the  same  time  as  the  winter-pruning  and  nail- 
ing. Although  it  is  but  little  practiced  at  Montreuil,  I  shall  notice  it  lest  it  should  be 
supposed  that  we  are  ignorant  of  it.  It  consists  in  removing  with  the  fingers  the 
wood  or  fruit-buds  that  are  considered  useless,  and  of  which  the  growth  would  be 
likely  to  absorb  that  sap  which  would  prove  beneficial  to  the  buds  retained.  On  the 
wood-branches,  the  eyes  that  push  before  and  behind  are  taken  off  when  it  is  certain 
they  are  useless ;  also  some  of  the  double  or  triple  eyes  that  are  often  found  at  their 
extremities,  when  it  is  needful  to  moderate  the  strength  of  the  branch.  On  the  fruit- 
branches,  those  wood-buds  are  taken  off  that  are  like!y  to  prove  prejudicial  to  the  one 
at  their  base.  This  operation  should  not  be  performed  without  due  reflection,  because, 
if  done  rashly,  thereby  destroying  too  manv  eyes,  it  may  prove  fatal  by  reason  of  the 
frosts,  which  often  come  on  unexpected  It  is  always  better  to  have  too  many  than 
few  eyes.     In  fact,  I  do  not  much  ^e  of  winter-disbudding,  because  tlie  sum- 
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mer-disbudding  is  an  excellent  means  of  regulating  the  growth  of  the  tree  with  much 
greater  certainty ;  for  when  it  is  performed,  the  more  advanced  state  of  vegetation 
enables  us  better  to  distinguish  the  growths  which  ought  to  be  removed. 

121.  The  same  holds  good  with  regard  to  removing  the  eyes  from  the  upper  fruit- 
bearing  branches,  which,  when  pushing  vigorously,  have  their  bases  furnished  with 
several  wood-eyes,  while  their  flower-buds  are  situated  towards  their  extremities ;  so 
that  in  pruning,  to  have  fruit,  they  must  be  left  long.  In  such  a  case,  the  two  eyes 
nearest  the  base  are  retained  for  successional  shoots ;  and  in  order  that  their  develop- 
ment may  not  be  prevented,  the  other  wood-buds,  between  the  two  lower  and  the 
flower-buds,  are  removed  at  the  winter-pruning,  or  after  they  have  pushed  in  spring, 
as  I  shall  hereafter  explain.  The  first  proceeding  is  without  any  inconvenience  in 
full-grown  trees,  where  the  sap  does  not  flow  so  strongly ;  but,  in  order  to  make  this 
suppression  in  young  and  vigorous  trees,  it  is  better  to  wait  till  the  eyes  push  young 
shoots,  so  that  sufficient  time  for  a  partial  diversion  of  the  sap  may  be  given,  thus 
preventing  it  from  flowing  too  strongly  towards  the  successional  shoot 

VI.  Disbudding^  or  Removal  of  Young  Shoots, 

122.  Disbudding  is  the  suppression  of  all  the  useless  or  badly-disposed  shoots  and 
laterals^  with  the  intention  of  concentrating  the  sap,  of  encouraging  the  growth  of  the 
young  shoots  retained,  and  of  keeping  a  sufficient  space  in  which  to  nail  them  with 
regularity  and  symmetry.  Disbudding,  to  produce  the  best  results,  should  be  divided 
into  two  distinct  operations.  The  first  takes  place  as  soon  as  all  the  buds  of  the 
Peach  tree  become  developed  into  young  shoots,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  know  the  ones 
that  are  unnecessary;  it  is  the  operation  subsequent  to  the  winter-nailing.  The 
second  takes  place  successively  as  vegetation  proceeds,  and  applies  to  the  laterals  as 
well  as  to  the  primitive  young  shoots. 

123.  The  first  operation  is  a  very  good  substitute  for  winter-disbudding,  which  I  do 
not  recommend.  It  most  commonly  takes  place  early  or  late  in  May,  according  as 
vegetation  is  more  or  less  forward ;  but  always  before  the  young  shoots  have  acquired 
too  much  strength.  If  we  deferred  too  long,  the  suppression  of  the  young  shoots 
would  cause  a  great  derangement  in  the  circulation  of  the  sap.  It  is,  therefore,  very 
important  to  make  the  first  removal  of  young  shoots  while  the  latter  are  herbaceous, 
and  scarcely  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long.  It  is  performed  on  the  fruit-branches  in  the 
case  mentioned  at  121,  and  on  shoots  of  the  former  year  which  terminate  the  wood- 
branches  recently  pruned.  In  fact,  these  shoots,  the  result  of  the  former  year's  prun- 
ing, will  have  formed  a  great  number  of  triple  eyes,  more  especially  on  strong  trees. 
These  eyes,  opening  at  the  same  time,  would  produce  young  shoots,  which,  if  retained, 
would  consume  too  great  a  quantity  of  sap.  For  this  reason,  the  middle  one,  which 
is  always  the  strongest,  must  be  invariably  suppressed  at  the  time  of  its  first  starting 
into  active  growth,  preserving  only  the  best-placed  of  the  remaining  two,  in  order  that 
it,  and  others  managed  in  the  same  way,  may,  on  their  becoming  fruit-branches,  reg- 
ularly furnish  the  principal  branches.  With  respect  to  double  shoots,  the  same  pro- 
cedure is  adopted  as  in  the  two  latter  cases.     This  first  disbudding  is  of  very  great 
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importance  for  ensuring  the  beauty  which  a  tree  presents  when  its  principal  branches 
are  regularly  furnished  with  bearing-shoots,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  an  equal  growth 
throughout  the  tree.  It  may  be  performed  by  the  hand  on  the  fruit-branches,  and  with 
the  point  of  the  pruning-knife  on  the  prolonging  shoots  of  the  wood-branches. 

124.  It  is  always  worse  than  useless  to  cause  a  waste  of  sap,  for  the  latter  is  often 
too  scarce  in  the  lower  branches.  The  removal  of  young  shoots  in  well-managed  trees 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  made  at  different  times,  as  circumstances  may  require ;  for  if 
we  wait  till  there  be  too  great  a  number  of  young  shoots  to  be  suppressed,  it  might 
cause  the  loss  of  the  tree.  There  are,  however,  some  cultivators  who  disbud  only 
once,  usually  in  July,  and  who  cut  off  in  one  day  all  the  useless  young  shoots.  This 
is  a  great  error ;  the  absence  of  fruit-branches  in  so  many  Peach  trees  at  Montreuil  is 
almost  solely  attributable  to  the  removing,  at  one  time,  all  the  useless  young  shoots 
and  laterals. 

The  second  disbudding  is  performed  with  the  pruning-knife,  cutting  off  the  young 
shoots  that  are  to  be  removed,  as  closely  as  possible  to  their  insertion. 

VII.   On  Pinching. 

125.  This  is  a  most  important  operation.  It  consists  in  the  suppression  of  the 
herbaceous  extremities  of  young  shoots.  These  are  taken  off  by  pinching  t^em  be- 
tween the  nails  of  the  thumb  and  fore  finger.  It  is  done  with  the  view  of  diminish- 
ing the  growth  of  those  shoots  which  push  too  vigorously ;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  sap  that  these  would  have  have  otherwise  appropriated  is  turned  to  the  advantage 
of  the  weaker  shoots.  Pinching  differs  from  disbudding,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  a 
temporary  way  of  checking  the  excessive  growth  of  a  young  shoot ;  while  disbudding 
is  its  total  extinction. 

126.  For  this  reason  we  pinch  nearly  all  the  young  shoots,  the  growth  of  which 
we  find  it  necessary  to  moderate,  wherever  they  may  be  situated ;  and  this  is  also 
frequently  done  with  the  view  of  assisting  the  development  of  other  shoots.  Thus  we 
pinch  the  terminal  shoot  of  a  branch  that  has  reached  the  desired  length,  in  order  to 
stop  the  sap,  and  turn  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  lower  shoots  and  eyes,  a  greater  de- 
velopment of  which  is  necessary  to  the  end  in  view. 

127.  Pinching  requires  a  great  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  vegetation  of  the  Peach 
tree.  It  is  indispensable  for  trees  on  walls,  and  it  is  more  especially  necessary  for  the 
upper  parts  where  the  sap  flows  most  strongly.  This  operation  is  performed  at  no 
fixed  period,  but  is  done  when  the  tree  requires  it.  It  must  be  several  times  repeated 
from  the  end  of  April  till  August,  the  particular  periods  being  regulated  by  the  state 
of  vegetation  in  different  trees,  and  by  that  of  different  parts  of  the  same  tree.  When 
the  balance  of  the  tree  is  threatened,  recourse  must  be  had  to  pinching.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  to  watch  the  progressive  indications  of  the  flow  of  sap ;  for  in  consequence 
of  strong  shoots  resulting  elsewhere  from  its  check  by  the  first  pinching,  the  operation 
frequently  becomes  necessary  on  them.  Those  young  shoots,  which,  by  their  appear- 
ance or  position,  promise  to  become  very  strong,  should  be  pinched  before  they  reach 
the  same  Icnp^th  as  the  others  that  are  less  favorablv  situated,  and  not  so  well  estab- 
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lished.  The  former  should  be  pinched  when  three  or  four  inches  long ;  the  others 
must  be  left  untondied  till  they  attain  the  length  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches. 
In  every  ease  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  eyes  that  form  on 
the  young  shoots,  and  especially  those  on  their  bases,  from  becoming  blind,  which 
might  take  place  if  the  shoots  were  allowed  to  grow  too  long.  We  must  also  avoid, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  pinching  of  them  before  they  are  of  sufficient  length,  as  it  is 
Kkdy  to  make  them  produce  laterals.  I  usually  pinch  the  young  shoots  behind  a  leaf, 
so  that  the  tree  does  not  appear  to  have  undergone  the  operation ;  and  many  cultiva- 
tors wonder  at  the  regularity  and  well-balanced  strength  of  its  shoots. 

128.  Some  laterals  can  not  be  prevented  from  forming  on  the  young  shoots  that 
are  retained,  and  particularly  on  those  which  have  been  pinched.  The  laterals  which 
push  on  the  leading  shoots  should,  for  the  most  part,  be  pinched  when  six  to  eight 
inches  in  length,  above  the  second,  or  from  that  to  the  sixth  leaf,  according  to  their 
strength.  On  the  leading  shoots,  pinching  should  be  preferred  to  disbudding,  which 
entirely  destroys  the  origin  of  the  lateral.  Pinching,  moreover,  is  fiivorable  to  its 
good  organization,  by  encouraging  the  eyes  that  are  formed  along  its  base,  and  which 
fit  it  for  becoming  a  fruit-branch  on  the  prolonging  shoot  when  the  latter  shall  have 
become  a  wood-branch. 

129.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  the  terminal  shoots  of  fruitrbranches,  situated 
on  the  upper  sides  of  the  principal  branches,  to  grow  to  an  extent  likely  to  prove 
hurtful  to  the  successional  shoot.  The  former  must  then  be  pinched,  but  leaving  it  so 
long  as  not  to  make  too  much  sap  flow  to  the  latter.  If  this  pinching  cause  some  of 
the  eyes  to  burst  into  laterals,  it  must  be  discontinued,  and  the  shoots  must  be  cut 
down  to  the  lowest  lateral  by  a  summer-pruning.  If,  in  its  turn,  the  young  succes- 
sional shoot  acquire  too  much  strength  in  consequence  of  these  operations,  we  must 
endeavor  to  moderate  it  by  pinching.  If,  occasionally,  some  of  its  eyes  push  laterals, 
it  may  be  cut  down,  by  summer-pruning,  on  a  dormant  eye ;  or,  if  none  such  exist, 
on  its  lowest  lateral. 

130.  With  respect  to  the  laterals  which  break  out  prematurely  on  the  young  shoots, 
pinching  is  much  more  important  for  those  situated  on  the  upper  side  than  for  those 
on  the  lower.  The  latter,  from  having  a  less  flow  of  sap,  do  not  always  require  to 
undergo  this  operation. 

131.  Pinching  being  an  operation  entirely  depending  on  foresight,  it  should  be 
well  considered ;  for  when  carried  to  too  great  an  extent,  its  effects  are  disastrous : 
therefore  I  recommend  great  care  to  be  taken  in  practising  it ;  and  I  may  say,  that  on 
my  trees  only  a  third,  at  most,  of  the  young  shoots  undergo  the  operation. 

Vm.  Thinning  the  Fruit. 

132.  The  danger  of  frosts,  which  are  often  so  fatal  to  the  blossoms  of  the  Peach 
tree,  obliges  us,  at  the  time  of  pruning,  to  retain  more  flowers  than  is  absolutely 
necessary;  and  if  the  weather  be  fitvorable,  too  many  fruits  is  tiie  consequence. 
Fructification  being  a  very  trying  process,  the  trees  might  be  injured  by  its  being 
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prevented.  Neyertheless,  in  years  when  only  a  moderate  quantity  sets,  the  thinning 
should  not  be  made  till  the  month  of  June,  the  time  that  the  stone  is  formed,  which 
is  a  crisis  at  which  much  fruit  drops.  When  those  that  remain  appear  seeure,  the 
superabundant  ones  are  removed,  so  as  to  leave  only  as  many  as  the  tree  can  bring  to 
perfection,  and  nourish  without  exhausting  itself.  In  this  operation,  the  fruits  that 
are  too  close  together  are  thinned  out,  so  as  to  distribute  the  whole  equally,  and  as 
near  as  possible  at  uniform  distances,  giving  the  preference  to  those  that  are  best 
placed,  and  of  a  regular  form. 

133.  We  first  thin  out  those  fruits  that  are  at  the  tops  of  weak  branches,  or  on 
branches  of  which  the  successional  shoot  appears  weak ;  and  there  is  always  a  less 
number  led  on  the  lower  than  on  the  upper  parts,  although  the  former  have  more 
flowers.  The  fruits  to  be  removed  must  be  detached  by  turning  them  with  the  thumb 
and  the  two  first  fingers,  without  jerking,  taking  care  not  to  break  off  those  intended 
to  remain.  When  the  growth  of  the  tree  is  well  balanced,  the  number  of  fruits  left 
on  each  wing  must  be  as  nearly  equal  as  possible ;  and  if  the  thinning  is  well  done,  a 
sort  of  regularity  is  obtained  which  would  make  one  believe  that  they  had  been  placed 
on  by  hand.  The  green  Peaches  taken  off  may  be  turned  to  account  by  the  confec- 
tioners. Notwithstanding  the  number  of  fruits  dropped  and  thinned  out,  I  stDl  leave 
on  each  square-trained  Peach  tree,  about  four  or  five  hundred  Peaches,  which,  from 
their  beauty  and  nearly  equal  size,  well  repay  the  trouble  I  take. 

134.  But  in  abundant  seasons,  if  we  did  not  thin  till  the  stone  is  formed,  the  tree 
would  be  weakened.  In  such  a  case,  the  thinning  should  be  made  at  two  different 
times :  the  first  in  June,  when  all  that  are  evidently  superfluous  must  be  thinned  out ; 
and  the  second  after  there  is  no  danger  of  their  dropping. 

135.  The  greater  or  less  quantity  of  fruit  is  a  means  of  equalizing  the  strength  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  tree,  as  will  be  further  explained. 

IX.   On  Summer-Pruning, 

136.  The  object  of  this  operation  is  to  remedy  any  bad  results  of  winter-pruning, 
of  pinching,  and  of  omissions  in  the  disbudding;  also  to  concentrate  the  sap  in  the 
tree,  by  removing  those  useless  productions  which  would  have  to  be  cut  off  at  the 
winter-pruning,  and  which,  meanwhile,  would  have  fed  on  the  sap  at  the  expense  of 
others  necessary  to  be  preserved. 

137.  Bummer-pruning,  which  is  performed  with  the  secateur,  or  with  the  pruning- 
knife,  as  may  be  requisite,  is  less  applied  to  the  wood-branches  than  to  the  fruit- 
branches,  especially  when  the  winter-pruning  is  well  done.  The  following,  however, 
are  some  circumstances  where  it  should  be  employed.  When  the  extremity  of  a  vig- 
orous young  shoot  has  been  too  severely  pinched,  the  upper  eyes  usually  open  at  the 
same  time,  and  several  laterals  are  formed  causing  great  disorder.  These  are  perhaps 
pinched  in  their  turn,  and  very  often  the  result  is  a  crowd  of  young  shoots,  origina- 
ting near  the  same  point.  Such  agglomerations  receive  the  name  of  willow  f /oo/f ; 
they  consume  a  great  quantity  of  sap,  and  tend  to  impoverish  the  neighboring  shoots. 
In  this  case,  all  these  in  iu  nous  shoots  must  ba  cut  down  tA  on  a  of  the  lowest  and 
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weakest  laterals  ;  and  the  growing-point  must  be  pinched  before  there  la  time  to  form 
eyes  along  the  shoot.  The  consequence  is,  the  sap,  finding  all  outlets  at  this  part 
temporarily  closed,  turns  into  other  channels  before  the  former  can  be  re-opened. 

138.  The  removal  of  any  shoot,  and  particularly  that  made  after  the  second  growth, 
of  August,  wlien  the  base  of  the  shoot  becomes  woody,  is  in  fact  a  summer-pruning. 

139.  It  often  happens,  in  the  square  form  of  training,  that  the  upper  secondary 
branches  of  a  completely  formed  tree  make  two  strong  growths  in  the  early  part  of  the 
growing  seaoon,  notwithstanding  the  pinching  of  their  terminal  shoots  and  their  laterals. 
In  such  a  case  we  must  cut  back  to  a  weak  lateral,  which  then  becomes  a  fresh  leader 

140.  With  regard  to  the  other  wood-branches,  it  is  only  in  case  of  accident  to  their 
extremities,  such  as  breakage  by  the  wind,  severe  disease  resulting  from  gumming,  or 
from  any  other  cause  injuriously  affecting  the  leading  shoot,  that  we  must  prune  back 
in  summer  to  a  lower  shoot  suitable  for  succession.  In  doing  this,  we  must  take  into 
account  the  position  of  the  branches,  and  their  relative  force,  so  as  to  choose  one  more 
or  less  vigorous,  which  must  afterwards  be  treated  according  to  circumstances. 

141.  Summer-pruning  is  to  the  fruit-branches  what  disbudding  is  to  the  superfluous  * 
shoots.  It  sometimes  happens  that,  deceived  by  appearances,  we  retain  some  fruit- 
branches  which  eventually  do  not  realize  our  expectations,  and  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  cut  off ;  they  must  be  cut  down  on  the  young  shoot  nearest  to  their  base, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  useless  wood,  and  to  encourage  the  growth  of  this  young 
shoot,  which  is  intended  to  become  a  fruit-branch  next  year.  This  suppression  pre- 
vents a  useless  absorption  of  sap,  and  it  not  only  prevents  confusion,  but  likewise 
admits  a  freer  circulation  of  air.  It  is  also  at  the  summer-pruning  that  the  extremity 
of  the  successional  shoot  is  cut  down  on  the  lowest  lateral  of  those  induced  by  pinch- 
ing. In  this  respect  summer-pruning  is  very  important ;  for  it  concentrates  the  sap, 
and  greatly  benefits  the  part  retained,  which,  in  consequence,  becomes  furnished  with 
wood  and  flower-buds  (126). 

142.  It  also  often  happens  that  a  fruit-branch  of  the  first  sort  (77,  78,)  has  been  left 
longer  than  desirable,  in  order  to  prune  in  winter  to  a  wood-bud ;  and  which  fruit-branch 
at  that  time  had  not  a  pushing-eye  at  its  base,  but  has  since  produced  one.  In  that 
cas%  although  the  fruit-branch  may  be  in  bearing,  we  cut  it  back  to  the  young  shoot  at 
its  base,  in  order  not  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  thus  obtaining  the  successional  shoot. 

143.  Summer-pruning  is  performed  according  as  it  is  found  necesbary,  and  every 
time  the  shoots  are  nailed  in  during  summer,  until  after  the  fruit  has  been  gathered. 
The  more  it  ia  attended  to,  so  much  the  more  is  the  winter-pruning  advanced. 


^ 


X.  Defoliation. 

144.  The  object  of  this  is,  to  remove  leaves  that  shade  the  fruit  so  as  to  deprive  it 
of  the  amount  of  light  necessary  to  give  it  the  proper  flavor  and  color. 

145,  The  leaves  are  taken  off  at  several  times.  We  ought  not  to  commence  uncoT- 
ering  the  fruit  until  it  is  about  to  accomplish  its  maturity  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
Peaches  are  neariy  at  their  full  size.     They  are  not  exposed  all  at  once  to  the  sun, 
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as  at  Montreuil.  The  colder  the  season,  the  more  leaves  are  taken  off.  It  must  not^ 
however,  be  forgotten,  that  an  excessive  defoliation  may  prove  detrimental  to  the  full 
development  of  the  fruit ;  and  that,  at  leaves  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  eyes, 
or  buds,  that  grow  from  their  axils,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  the  leaf  with  the  secateur, 
and  to  retain  the  petiole,  and  sometimes  a  third  or  half  of  the  leaf,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  embryo  buds.  It  is  also  important  not  to  take  off  any  leaves  from  weakly 
shoots,  the  growth  of  which  requires  to  be  encouraged.  Defoliation  must  be  so  per- 
formed as  to  assist  the  maturity  and  coloring  of  the  fruit,  taking  care  at  the  same 
time  that  it  may  not  prove  prejudicial  to  those  young  productions  that  should  insure 

us  future  crops. 

(To  he  corUiniued.) 
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WILLOWS    AND    WILLOW    CULTURE. 

BT    CHAS.    DOWNING,    NEWBUEGH,    N.    T. 

When  we  consider  the  variety  of  profitable  uses  to  which  Willow  may  be  applied, 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  cultivated  in  other  countries,  the  question  is  suggested. 
Why  has  so  little  of  it  been  grown  hitherto  in  the  United  States  t  A  satisfactory 
answer  may  be  found  in  the  following  considerations :  The  most  vigorous  growers  of 
England,  whose  succulent  leaves  present  a  fine  delicate  texture,  are  not  able  to  with- 
stand the  drying  winds  and  scorching  suns  of  American  summers ;  consequently  the 
growing  is,  at  the  approach  of  hot  weather,  either  stopped  for  the  season  or  suspended, 
until  the  warm  rains  of  autumn  produce  an  aftergrowth  that  is  so  feeble  and  branch- 
ing as  to  be  worthless ;  or,  in  some  varieties,  as  Oaprea^  the  shoots  become  so  rigid 
and  wanting  in  pliability  that  they  are  of  little  value.  Salix  viminalis,  of  which 
more  is  sold  in  the  London  market  than  of  all  others,  (so  popular  that  it  is  called 
the  OsieTy)  fails  entirely  of  giving  good  shoots  in  this  country,  although  it  grows  to 
the  size  of  a  tree ;  and  the  celebrated  Longskin,  of  Nottinghamshire  is  no  better. 
The  Bedford  or  DisKley  Willow  (<S>.  Ruseelliana)  and  the  Huntington  branch,very 
much,  and  are  quite  inferior. 

Thus  from  the  failure  of  the  most  esteemed  varieties  of  Europe,  in  consequence  of 
non-adaptation  to  our  climate,  a  great  discouragement  arose  at  the  commencement  of 
Willow  culture  m  this  country,  which  has  been  in  operation  from  the  time  it  was  un- 
dertaken at  the  suggestion  of  the  elder  Prince  to  the  present  day.  But  that  obstacle 
has  been  removed,  as  well  as  others  of  scarcely  inferior  magnitude ;  and  the  way  to 
success  has  become  obvious  and  easy,  and  the  knowledge  necessary  to  secure  it  as 
easily  acquired  as  that  of  any  other  culture.  A  few  years  since  a  friend  of  mine 
found  himself  surrounded  by  circumstances  which  rendered  it  very  desirable  that  he 
should  cultivate  Willow  successfully.  He  diligently  set  about  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject,  determined  to  bring  into  his  service  all  available  elements  of  suc- 
cess.   In  furtherance  of  this  obiect  ^chieflv  throucrh  my  afirencv)  he  imported  every 
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variety  of  Willow  of  any  note  cultivated  in  Europe,  and  conducted  a  suite  of  experi- 
mentB  with  them,  in  different  localities  and  on  various  soils.  Their  economic  charac- 
ters for  our  climate  have  heen  ascertained,  and  the  result  is,  that  among  many  of  con- 
siderahle  value,  three  have  heen  found  of  such  general  and  particular  excellence  as  to 
rank  them  above  all  others — with  one  remarkable  exception  soon  to  be  named. 

Ist  Forbes'  Willow — Salix  Forbyana. — Hardy  and  productive,  its  rods  having 
almost  a  leathery  toughness ;  but  it  does  not  whiten  well,  and  in  consequence  its  use- 
fulness is  greatly  abridged.  For  work  where  unpeeled  rods  are  used,  it  is  most 
excellent 

2d.  LoNG-LEAvxD  TRIANDB0U8  WiLLOw — S.  triandra, — This  whitens  beautifully, 
is  very  tough  and  pliable,  and  grows  vigorously  with  less  drainage  than  any  other  of 
good  quality.  If  the  soil  is  very  deep,  it  will  grow  with  almost  equal  vigor  where  the 
ground  is  very  dry ;  and  in  addition  it  has  the  excellent  habit  of  early  ripening  the 
extremities  of  its  shoots,  on  which  account  it  is  quite  hardy  in  high  northern  latitudes. 
With  our  German  basket-makers  it  is  a  general  favorite,  particularly  for  split  work. 
As  an  ornamental  tree  it  is  also  deserving  of  attention. 

3d.  PuRPLB  Willow — S.  purpurea. — ^This  is  the  representative  of  a  large  class, 
and  appears  to  be  far  more  valuable  for  osiers  in  America  than  in  England,  where  it 
is  represented  as  giving  shoots  of  from  three  to  five  feet  in  length.  I  have  standing 
by  me  a  bundle  of  its  shoots,  from  cuttings  planted  last  spring,  that  average  more  than 
six  feet ;  and  another  bundle,  from  established  plants,  of  nearly  ten  feet  They  were 
grown  with  good  but  not  extraordinary  culture,  and  any  good  field  may  easily  do  as 
well.  It  is  much  more  fastidious  in  its  habitat  than  either  of  the  preceding — delights 
in  richness,  depth,  and  moisture,  but  does  not  tolerate  excess  of  wetness.  When  well 
established,  it  has  but  one  superior  in  productiveness,  and  may  easily  be  made  to  yield 
lour  tons  per  acre  of  the  most  excellent  rods,  particularly  for  fine  whole  work,  for 
which  it  has  no  superior.  For  live  fences  it  is  very  valuable,  and  in  England  is 
^  extensively  used  for  fences  for  the  exclusion  of  hares  and  rabbits,  as  well  as  cattle, 
the  bark  and  leaves  being  so  intensely  bitter  that  they  will  touch  neither,  while  the 
shoots,  being  long,  tough,  and  flexible,  may  be  formed  into  any  shape ;  and  a  fence  of 
this  kind  is  reckoned  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  made  of  wire,  which,  when  made 
dose  enough  to  exclude  small  animals  and  strong  enough  to  form  a  barrier  against 
large  ones,  is  very  expensive.*** 

The  subject  of  Willow  for  fences  is  so  extensive  and  important,  that  I  shall  leave 
that  for  an  entire  article,  remarking,  by  the  way,  that  on  the  great  western  prairies  it 
will  soon  be  found  to  be  invaluable,  not  only  for  fences,  but  for  shelter  from  the  sweep- 
ing winds.  A  screen  of  twenty-five  feet  in  height  may  be  grown  from  Willow  cuttings 
in  five  years,  and  at  a  slightly  retarded  rate  of  annual  increase  until  a  height  of  sixty 
feet  is  gained ;  thus  almo&t  immediately  affording  <<  that  shelter  which  is  so  indispens- 
able at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  that  there  is  no  safety  without  it^^f 

*  Eag^lUh  Flon. 

tSee  veryTslnable  artlde  on  «  Shelter**  In  ITorffoyltorM,  IStt,  p.  840;  worth  a  yeai*!  solMeription  to  any  man 


ScUix  capreUj  although  of  but  little  coDsideration  as  an  osier,  may  claim  attention 
in  some  other  respects.  It  will  grow  vigorously  in  very  wet  situations,  where  other 
Willows  will  not  live,  and  its  large,  showy  catkins,  which  it  produces  very  early  and 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  furnish  food  for  bees  at  a  time  when  it  is  most  needed.  In 
Europe,  where  honey  is  an  important  article  of  produce,  it  is  greatly  prized  for  that 
purpose,  and  often  makes  the  entire  difference  between  an  abundant  yield  and  an 
entire  failure,  by  saving  the  bees  from  btarvation,  coming  as  it  does  with  the  first 
warm  weather  which  calls  the  bees  from  their  hives,  and  before  any  other  flowers 
appear.  But  in  this  respect  caprea  is  about  to  be  eclipsed  by  a  new  variety  that  by  rare 
good  fortune  was,  in  the  course  of  Dr.  Grant's  investigations,  procured  from  England, 
which  proves  to  be  a  great  acquisition,  not  only  in  the  arts,  but  as  an  ornamental  tree. 
It  IB  perfectly  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  United  States,  and  is  much  more  vigorous 
and  productive  than  any  other  variety  known.  Cuttings  of  the  size  of  a  pipe-stem, 
six  inches  long,  planted  last  April,  made  during  the  season  shoots  eleven  feet  long. 
Its  rods  are  very  slender,  comparatively,  and  vary  less  in  size  "•  from  butt  to  tip"  than 
any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  **  In  early  spring,  before  other  flowers  appear, 
excepting  the  MagTwlia  conspicua  and  Cydonia  Japonica^  this  tree  is  a  mass  of  daz- 
zling bloom,  its  immense  catkins  exhibiting  all  the  brightest  hues  of  the  rainbow." 
The  remarkable  vigor  of  this  Willow,  together  with  its  hardiness  and  beauty,  consti- 
tute it  the  best  material  for  live  fences  that  has  yet  been  discovered,  where  the  soil  is 
suited  to  its  growth ;  for  example,  on  the  deep,  rich  soil  of  the  western  prairies,  and 
on  the  bottoms  where  fences  are  liable  to  be  swept  off  by  freshets.  It  will  thrive  in 
any  soil  that  is  deep  and  rich,  and  for  a  garden  enclosure  I  can  not  conceive  any  thing 
more  attractively  beautiful  than  a  hedge  of  this  Willow.  After  the  gloom  of  winter 
has  passed,  it  affords  the  first  cheerfully  inviting  scene  of  spring — its  gorgeous  flowers, 
covered  with  bees,  filling  the  air  with  the  joyous  murmuring  of  their  music ;  and  it£ 
dense,  rich  foliage,  is  the  last  to  yield  to  the  saddening  influence  of  early  winter.  The 
cultivation  of  this  Willow  for  hoops  may  perhaps  be  worth  attention.  It  will  yield 
once  in  two  years  about  40,000  poles  to  the  acre.  One  whose  judgment  is  worthy  of 
all  confidence,  writing  from  England,  says  that  ^  as  an  osier  it  is  better  than  all  other 
varieties,"  and  the  experience  of  the  past  two  years  proves  it  of  equal  excellence  here. 

The  Willows,  according  to  the  system  of  Linn^us,  belong  to  the  class  Dioecia ; 
and  when  grown  for  ornament,  male,  or  staminate  plants,  should  be  chosen,  for  those 
only  have  beautiful  catkins.  But  the  beauty  of  Willow  does  not  generally  depend 
chiefly  upon  its  inflorescence ;  it  has  a  most  attractive  loveliness  all  its  own,  on  which 
I  shall  delight  to  dwell  when  I  prepare  for  the  Horticulturist  an  article  on  Salictums. 
It  is  said  by  eminent  botanists,  and  Dr.  Walker  among  them,  that  the  female  of  most 
varieties  is  of  more  vigorous  growth,  larger  size,  and  greater  toughness  than  the  male; 
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ent  stages  of  their  growth,  as  well  as  the  still  greater  and  more  permanent  changes 
produced  by  locality  and  cultivation,  make  this  family  of  plants  so  difficult  of  discrim- 
ination, that  although  many  acute  minds  have  made  them  their  earnest  study  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  the  subject  is  still  involved  in  considerable  confusion ;  abd  cultiva- 
tors, acting  under  widely  differing  circumstances,  have,  to  those  who  do  not  sufficiently 
note  the  iliversity,  involved  the  practical  management  of  them  in  something  of  the 
same  apparent  obscurity.  But  this  arises  from  such  an  imperfect  view  of  the  matter 
as  those  who  cultivate  the  earth  have  no  right  to  take.  A  cultivator  is  a  jury  of  one, 
with  the  experience  of  ages  for  his  common  law,  taking  into  careful  consideration  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  we  consider  the  bleak  latitude  of  Scotland,  we  shall 
see  why  Sano  and  Shirreff  strenuously  insist  upon  shelter  as  one  of  the  circum- 
stances indispensable  to  siiccess.  When  we  look  upon  England,  and  regard  her 
"  atmosphere  of  wetness,"  retentive  soil,  and  the  value  of  land  commanding  a  yearly 
rent  sufficient  for  its  absolute  purchase  here,  we  can  easily  understand  why  land  that 
is  worthless  for  other  purposes  is  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  osiers,  and  also  the 
cause  for  the  expensive  system  of  "  laying  up  into  beds."  But  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  grown  in  England  demands  an  effort  of  credulity  to  believe,  and  that  for  their  own 
nse  only — not  exporting  any.  In  the  extensive  fenny  districts  which  abound  in  sev- 
eral of'the  counties  of  England,  Willow  has  served  to  render  ground  otherwise  worth- 
less of  considerable  and  often  of  great  value ;  but  it  is  on  the  many  fertile  islands  ot 
the  Thames,  that  are  often  entirely  devoted  to  it,  and  on  the  deep,  rich  bottoms  that 
form  the  borders  of  the  rivers,  and  are  occasionally  overflowed  by  them,  that  the 
brightest  results  are  seen — such  as  make  the  rich  man  richer,  but  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  poor.  The  liability  to  failure  of  the  Willow  is  less  than  of  any  other 
crop,  when  planted  on  such  ground  as  the  above. 

If  I  were  writing  a  book  instead  of  a  brief  essay  on  the  subject,  if  would  be  interest- 
ing to  glance  at  the  history  of  Willow  culture  in  England,  that  we  might  see  in  what 
estimation  it  is  held  by  the  people  best  calculated  to  appreciate  it.  Its  extensive  in- 
troduction is  of  but  recent  date ;  for  until  the  wars  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  cut 
off  the  supply  John  Bull  was  content  to  receive  his  "  wicker  material  and  hoops" 
from  the  "  Dutch  boors,"  and  probably  would  have  continued  so  to  the  present  time, 
had  not  necessity  turned  his  attention  to  the  production  of  it  at  home.  But  when  it 
was  once  undertaken,  it  was  prosecuted  with  his  characteristic  energy,  as  may  be  seen 
by  reference  to  tlJe  agricultural  and  horticultural  writers  of  the  time,  and  to  the  trans- 
actions of  the  various  societies.  Prize  essays  were  written,  and  gold  medals  awarded 
for  the  establishment  of  Willow  plantations.  Both  nature's  noblemen  and  those  that 
**  kings  have  made"  earnestly  engaged  in  the  work.  The  doings  of  "  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Bedford"  alone  are  embodied  in  a  princely  volume,  and  confer  honor  upon 
his  title.  But  after  all,  the  result  is  best  seen  by  the  vast  amount  of  land  occupied  as 
osier  holts  all  over  the  kingdom  ;  and  from  its  history  during  the  past  fifty  years  in 
England,  may  perhaps  be  inferred  the  best  answer  to  the  frequent  question,  "  Will 
not  the  business  be  soon  overdone?"     In  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  with  the 
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declined ;  but  in  the  best  fields,  and  under  improved  culture,  the  profits  have  increased* 
In  the  year  1812  the  nett  profit  of  some  good  plantations  was  stated  at  £30  to  £40 
per  acre;  and  in  1852,  some  as  high  as  £50  per  acre.  On  those  plantations  where 
the  ground  was  ^  fit  for  nothing  else"  even  under  good  management,  the  profit  was 
often  as  low  as  £10  per  acre;  and  the  writer  sensibly  remarks  that  ^<the  judicious 
expenditure  for  great  care  in  the  cultivation  of  any  crop  is  generally  profitable,  but  in 
none  more  so  than  in  the  cultivation  of  Willow,  often  yielding  a  profit  of  300  or  400 
per  cent" — Sang^  O.  K. 

I  have  drawn  my  illustrations  extensively  firom  English  culture,  because  there  ^  the 
thing  is  systematically  done  up."  The  best  and  most  cultivated  minds  have  given  it 
their  long-oontinued  and  careful  attention ;  and  in  such  hands  there  is  no  difGLculty  or 
uncertainty  in  observing  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect — for  on  this  the 
value  of  observation  chiefly  depends.  The  aim  of  cultivation  is  in  every  case  the  same 
— to  surround  the  plant,  in  the  most  economical  manner,  with  all  the  circumstances 
favorable  to  the  development  of  those  qualities  for  which  it  is  grown  ;  and  in  cultiva- 
tion, as  well  as  choice  of  plants,  some  regard  must  be  had  to  difference  of  climate  as 
well  as  of  other  peculiar  circumstances,  of  which  I  shall  presently  speak.  The  statisr 
tics  of  American  culture,  which  I  have  opportunity  of  knowing,  show  a  remarkable 
coincidence  with  the  European,  but  the  price  is  considerably  in  favor  of  the  American 
cultivator. 

The  number  of  cuttings  required  for  an  acre  differ  widely,  according  to  the  end  to 
be  accomplished,  ranging  from  ten  to  thirty  thousand ;  and  at  the  end  of  five  or  six 
years  the  plantations  may  be  of  about  equal  value  planted  with  the  number  of  either 
extreme.  For  large  plantations,  the  b^t  number  is  probably  twelve  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand, and  not  much  crop  looked  for  until  the  end  of  the  second  season,  and  some  even 
prefer  to  take  no  crop  for  market  until  the  end  of  the  third  season,  when  one  of  great 
value  may  be  had.  In  such  case,  twelve  thousand  would  be  the  proper  number.  A 
crop  of  considerable  value  may  be  had  the  second  season ;  and  for  this  purpose  per- 
Jiaps  fifteen  thousand  would  be  chosen.  These  would  be  set  in  rows  about  three  feet 
apart,  and  about  ten  inches  distant  in  the  rows.  To  derive  the  most  pleasure  and 
profit  immediate  and  prospective,  from  one  acre,  the  plan  adopted  on  the  islands  of 
the  Thames,  or  on  the  borders  of  the  Cam  and  Trent,  would  be  the  one  to  pursue. 
The  rows  should  be  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  ten  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
If  the  ground  is  well  prepared,  and  the  culture  such  as  it  should  ba,  a  very  beautiful 
crop  may  be  had,  of  considerable  value,  the  first  year.  A  small  holt  of  this  descrip- 
tion I  have  in  my  mind^s  eye  as  I  write,  and  rods  from  it  are  standing  by  me,  giving 
an  average  length  ^at  would  be  considered  respectable  for  a  well-established  field. 
For  this  purpose  not  more  than  two  shoots  must  be  suffered  to  grow  firom  a  set  the 
first  season.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  year,  alternate  stools  are  to  be  dug  up,  leaving 
the  rows  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  the  stools  twenty  inches  distant  in  the  rows.  In 
favorable  situations,  and  where  cuttings  may  be  had  at  very  cheap  rates,  this  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  advantageous  mode,  and  at  once  makes  a  field  that  the  eye 
delij^hts  to  rest  upon. 
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The  cuttings  should  be  prepared  in  fall  or  earlj  winter ;  and  if  planted  in  the  fall, 
the  ends  will  form  the  callosity  preparatory  to  sending  out  roots.  But  this  advantage 
is  generally  more  than  counterbalanced  by  their  liability  to  be  thrown  out  by  frost,  so 
that  spring  planting  is  on  the  whole  to  be  recommended. 

In  setting,  a  small  portion  only  should  remain  above  ground ;  and  the  depth  to  which 
they  should  be  inserted  depends  much  upon  the  character  of  the  soil — a  light,  pervious 
soil  receiving  with  advantage  to  a  depth  that  in  a  very  retentive  soil  would  be  disad- 
vantageous. The  most  vigorous  growth  will  be  obtained  when  the  strongest  roots 
start  from  the  lower  end  of  the  set ;  and  setting  so  deep  that  the  end  does  not  vege- 
tate, causes  a  degree  of  inactivity  through  the  whole  plant 

It  should  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that  cuttings  of  vigorous  upland  growth,  that 
have  had  an  abundance  of  room,  make  more  vigorous  and  healthy  plantations  than 
those  taken  from  osier  holts ;  and  that  the  wood  of  one  year's  growth,  with  a  portion 
of  two  year's  wood  for  the  lower  extremity,  make  the  best  of  all. 

The  length  of  cuttings  may  vary  from  seven  to  fourteen  inches  for  oakrs ;  but  for 
fencing  purposes,  from  eight  inches  to  as  many  feet,  according  to  the  plan  adopted. 

For  growing  Willow  profitably,  the  ground  should  be  well  chosen,  and  partially  in 
reference  to  the  varieties  to  be  cultivated — constant  requisites  being  depth  of  soil, 
richness,  and  moisture,  but  absence  of  stagnant  water.  The  ground  should  also  be 
level,  or  nearly  so,  and  free  from  obstructions,  for  convenient  tillage.  Heavy,  reten- 
tive soils,  deeply  worked,  e?en  if  elevated  in  situation,  are  excellent  Deep,  rich  bot- 
toms, that  are  overflowed  in  winter  and  spring,  and  occasionally  in  summer,  are  very 
advantageously  used  for  the  purpose.  On  deep,  alluvial  soil,  freed  from  standing 
water,  but  yet  so  soft  that  plowing  is  impracticable,  will  give  enormous  crops  of  tri- 
andra,  requiring  no  tillage  but  keeping  the  weeds  down ;  but  on  such  purpurea  will 
not  thrive,  nor  scarcely  grow.  There  are  large  districts  of  deep  alluvium,  often  inclin- 
ing to  swamp,  in  which  Soft  Maple  delights,  which,  so  much  drained  as  to  do  away 
with  its  swampy  character,  and  with  no  other  preparation  than  removing  the  trees,  may 
make  excellent  plantations.  The  sprouts  from  the  stumps  for  two  years  would  cause 
8ome  annoyance,  but  the  stumps  themselves  would  cause  but  little  disadvantage, 
except  by  their  unsightly  appearance,  and  would  rather  favor  the  growth  of  the 
Willow.  The  deep  prairies  of  the  west  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  except  a  sheltering 
belt  of  trees,  which  the  Willow  can  soon  furnish.  '<  Natural  meadow,"  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  vegetable  and  earthy  matter,  not  so  adhesive  as  to  be  of  difficult  tillage — 
such  as  in  very  favorable  seasons  might  even  give  a  rampant  crop  of  Ck>rn,  but  it 
would  oftener  fail  and  be  given  to  Buckwheat — with  a  stream  running  through,  by 
which  it  might  occasionally  be  overflowed,  would  be  my  ideal  of  an  osier  field. 

After  a  few  years  the  Willow  so  overshadows  the  ground  that  the  labor  of  tillage 
becomes  very  small.  Ground  that  is  not  overflowed  at  any  time,  should  have  a  little 
stable  manure  before  planting,  (be  deeply  worked  of  course,)  and  at  long  intervals  of 
four  or  five  years  afterwards,  or  the  complaint  will  be  made  of  deterioration ;  whereas, 
if  the  ground  is  constantly  kept  clean,  and  occasionally  enriched,  the  plantation  will    R 
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pleasure  and  profit  not  to  be  sought  for,  unless  in  the  orchard  or  vinyard,  on  which 
time  and  capital  have  been  largely  expended. 

The  importance  of  Willow  to  man  has  been  recognized  throughout  Europe,  from 
the  earliest  ages.  Among  the  Romans,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Cato,  a  crop  of  Willow 
was  considered  so  valuable  that  he  ranks  the  salictum  (or  Willow  field)  next  in  impor- 
tance to  the  vineyard.  And  in  modem  times,  Sir  I.  W.  Hooker  observes,  "The  many 
important  uses  rendered  to  man  by  the  different  species  of  Willow,  serve  to  rank  them 
among  the  first  in  the  list  of  our  economical  plants."  Now  what  I  have  attempted  to 
indicate  by  the  foregoing  hints,  is  that  the  Willow  plantation  is  capable  of  producing 
great  results ;  but  only  when  managed  with  the  care  that  is  the  offspring  of  know- 
ledge :  and  that  the  proper  selection  of  varieties  at  the  outset  is  all  important  As  is 
the  management  of  the  salictum  or  vineyards,  so  are  the  profits — minus^  pluSj  or 
plurimus. 


A    CHAPTER    ON    GARDENERS. 

BY    HORTIOOLA. 

Nurserymen  and  florists  are  frequently  called  gardeners,  but  in  the  present  case  I 
wish  to  be  understood  as  meaning  genilemerCs  gardeners.  To  begin  at  the  beginning, 
I  will  first  inquire  what  a  gardener  is.  In  scientific  phraseology,  he  belongs  to  the 
genus  Homo  and  to  the  natural  order  of  Menials.  If  you  doubt  my  assertion,  or  wish 
for  higher  authority  as  to  the  correctness  of  my  classification,  I  refer  you  to  any  of  the 
New  York  papers,  where,  if  you  will  run  your  eye  down  the  columns,  you  will  find  — 

"Wanted — Three  cooks,  one  housemaid,  two  waiters,  four  coachmen,  two  gwrdenerf^ 
and  a  servant  of  all  work." 

As  the  gardener  belongs  to  this  family,  he  is  treated  by  his  employee  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  rest.  "And  why  not?"  some  of  my  readers  may  ask.  Who  or  what 
is  the  gardener,  that  he  should  be  distinguished  or  held  in  higher  esteem  than  the 
rest  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  reflect,  sneer,  or  in  any  way  speak  or  write  disparagingly  of 
these  necessary  and  useful  worthies ;  they  may  discharge  their  various  duties  with 
credit  to  themselves  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  employers :  but  the  requirements 
of  the  gardener  I  conceive  to  be  of  a  different  and  more  important  character  than  of 
the  others.  He  must  be  a  man  of  mind,  capable  of  thought,  foresight,  and  reflection. 
He  has  not  only  the  same  amount  of  manual  labor  to  perform  as  the  other  domestics, 
but  his  mental  powers  must  be  taxed — he  must  work  with  head  and  hands  too,  or 
he  is  no  gardener.  He  is  required,  perhaps,  to  produce  bunches  of  well-ripened  Grapes 
in  May  or  June,  while  the  waiter  has  merely  to  dish  them  and  carry  them  to  the  table : 
and  in  the  same  months,  Cauliflowers,  Cucumbers,  and  new  Potatoes ;  while  the  disci- 
ple of  Mrs.  Glasse  has  merely  to  cook  and  serve  them  up.  Poor  blue-apron  has  first 
to  "  eaieh  the  hare,^^  which  is  certainly  the  most  diflScult  part  of  the  business. 

I  will  next  inquire  why  it  is  that  a  flrardener  is  treated  like  a  mere  machine, 
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which  in  many  situations  he  is.  Is  the  fault  his  own,  or  does  the  blame  attach  to  his 
employer  f  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  very  many  cases  blame  ought  to  rest  on 
his  own  shoulders.  I  admit  that  many  good  gardeners  frequently  become  careless 
and  indifferent  from  the  fact  that  their  services  and  ability  are  not  properly  appreciated 
by  their  masters ;  but  I  think  one  reason  why  he  makes  no  distinction  between  the 
gardener  and  the  other  servants,  is  because  he  actually  can  not  see  any  difference, 
either  in  address,  intellectual  acquirements,  or  anything  else.  It  is  to  this  I  would 
particularly  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  gardener.  There  is  truth  in  the  adage, 
that  "  if  we  wish  to  command  respect  from  others,  we  must  first  learn  to  respect  our- 
selves ;"  and  I  should  infer,  from  the  personal  appearance  of  some  gardeners,  that 
they  have  entirely  lost  all  self-respect  It  may  appear  a  small  affair  to  some  to  allude 
to  the  subject;  but,  while  I  abominate  all  coxcombry  and  dandyism,  at  the  same  time 
I  do  not  see  why  a  gardener  should  not  be  clean  in  person  and  decent  in  apparel.  It 
is  too  delicate  an  affair  for  an  employer  to  allude  to ;  but  I  feel  assured  that  many 
men  would  hold  a  higher  place  in  the  esteem  of  their  employers,  if  they  paid  a  little 
more  attention  to  this. 

A  gardener  ought  to  be  intelligent,  and  well  informed  about  every  thing  appertain- 
ing to  his  business.  There  are  many  who  are  well  posted  up  in  politics,  the  price  of 
lots,  <fec,  and  who  do  not  know  the  names  even  of  half  the  plants  under  their  care, 
saying  nothing  of  their  native  habitats,  introduction  into  the  country,  ^c.  Others 
again  have  I  met  with  (despisers  of  books,  catalogues,  &c.,)  relying  on  their  own 
unaided  practice,  as  they  say,  for  their  knowledge,  who  have  affirmed  that  they  could 
tell  whether  a  plant  was  hardy  or  tender,  by  its  appearance.  I  should  like  to  hear 
the  verdict  of  one  of  these  knowing  physiologists  on  two  such  plants  as  Auracaria 
exceUa  and  Idbocedras  Chiliensis,  supposing  they  had  never  seen  them  before. 

As  regards  information  from  books  and  practice,  the  latter  I  admit  is  the  most 
important ;  but  at  the  present  day,  the  gardener  who  never  reads,  whatever  he  may 
think  to  the  contrary,  is  most  certainly  behind  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  I  know 
that  the  majority  of  gardeners  have  received  only  the  rudiments  of  an  education ; 
neither  have  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  past  and  present  ages  —  they  have  been 
self-taught.  What  education  did  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  receive  ?  and  now  look  at  the 
position  he  holds.  Some  jealous  minds  may  sneer,  and  say  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  patronage  of  his  princely  employer  he  would  have  been  nothing  more  than  any 
ordinary  gardener.  I  do  not  believe  it ;  recollect  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning. 
Doubtless  he  met  with  every  encouragement,  but  his  success  must  be  mainly  attribu- 
ted to  his  untiring  industry  and  perseverance.  Although  I  am  not  personally 
acquainted  with  Sir  Joseph,  I  think  I  have  sufficient  acquaintance  with  such  a  man 
to  warrant  the  assertion  that  (if  called  upon  to  do  it)  he  would  cast  his  title  at  her 
Majesty's  feet,  and  his  property  after  it,  rather  than  sacrifice  or  be  robbed  of  the 
knowledge  he  possesses — the  information  he  has  obtained  from  books,  observation, 
men,  practice,  <kc.  Such  is  the  value  of  knowledge.  Of  course,  in  this  country 
a  gardener  does  not  expect  to  receive  the  honor  of  Knighthood,  but  if  he  will, 
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feflsion,  which  presents  more  seductive  allurements  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
than  that  of  a  gardener.  There  is  hardly  a  tree,  plant,  or  shrub,  which  he  has  under 
his  care,  but  has  some  beautiful  association.  Why  even  the  name  is  suggestive — 
it  reminds  us  of  some  eminent  person,  place,  or  event.  Take  one  or  two  plants  for 
illustration  —  Gardenia  Fortunii^  Abies  Douglasii,  Tropceolum  Lchbianum^  Acacia 
Drummondii.  Who  are  these  individuals  whose  appellations  these  plants  assume ; 
are  they  alive,  or  dead ;  and  where  did  they  travel  ?  Some  are  no  more ;  but  the 
majority  are  alive,  and  still  actively  engaged  in  the  field  of  operations.  The  first  trav- 
eled in  China,  and  has  introduced  during  the  past  eight  years  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful plants  that  ever  graced  shrubbery  or  parterre ;  the  second  in  Oregon,  California, 
<bc,,  and  met  with  an  untimely  fate ;  the  third  in  Chili,  the  Andes,  and  Patagonia ; 
the  last  in  Australia.  If  geography  was  not  taught  at  the  school  our  supposed 
inquirer  attended  when  a  boy,  he  will  of  course  have  but  a  vague  idea  of  the  exact 
longitude  and  latitude  of  the  above-mentioned  localities.  If  this  is  the  case,  he  can 
borrow,  or  for  a  few  shillings  buy,  a  good  geography,  with  maps.  A  few  hours  each 
evening  for  a  week,  with  this  before  him,  and  he  will  become  familiar  with  the  above 
places — not  only  with  the  localities,  but  with  the  climate,  products,  natural  history, 
commerce,  political  institutions,  kc.  I  feel  confident  that  many  gentlemen  would 
tender  freely  the  use  of  their  library  to  the  gardener,  if  he  only  manifested  a  desire  to 
avail  himself  of  its  benefits.  Some  of  my  gardener  readers  may  smile,  perhaps,  and 
shake  their  heads,  saying,  <<  You  don't  catch  my  boss  lending  me  books  to  waste  his 
time  with."  I  would  say  to  such  "  bosses,"  if  such  there  are^  that  they  mistake  their 
own  interests.  At  any  rate,  I  consider  that  an  illiterate,  coarse,  vulgar  man,  is  an 
evil  on  a  place,  especially  where  there  are  children ;  and  such  a  course  of  reading  that 
I  would  recommend,  would  not,  as  some  may  suppose,  make  him  lazy,  effeminate,  or 
too  sentimental. 

We  all  know  how  susceptible  and  plastic  the  minds  of  the  young  are — more 
inclined  to  imbibe  evil  than  good.  Then  children  must  be  frequently  out  of  doors, 
and  in  the  garden;  and  they  will  soon  learn,  and  make  use  of,  all  the  vulgar 
slang  they  may  hear  from  the  gardener,  or  the  other  men.  How  necessary,  then,  it 
is  that  he  should  be  a  man  of  good  address,  moral  and  exemplary  in  his  character, 
eschewing  everything  in  the  shape  of  vulgarity  that  would  tend  to  contaminate  or 
vitiate  their  taste.  Let  him  converse  with  them  about  the  plants  and  fiowers,  point- 
ing out  any  remarkable  characteristics  or  peculiarities  they  may  possess ;  or  bring 
them  a  nosegay  from  the  woods,  the  genuine  denizens  of  the  place,  tell  them  their 
names,  and  the  meaning  or  etymology  of  these  names.  By  these  means  he  may  pos- 
sibly implant  a  taste  for  the  study  of  botany — an  accomplishment  which  it  is  to  be 
regretted  so  few  young  ladies  in  this  country  attach  to  their  catalogue  of  studies. 
Services  and  attentions  of  this  kind  rendered  to  the  children,  would  not,  I  think,  in  all 
cases  pass  unnoticed  by  the  parents. 

The  education  and  qualifications  of  gardeners  ought  to  claim  more  attation  at  the 
present  time  than  it  does.  Look  at  the  numerous  dwellings  —  country  seats  —  that 
are  sprinfiriofiT  up  like  mairic  in  everv  direction,  manv  of  them  first  class  houses*  and 
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gronnds  correspond  log  in  extent  The  best  talent  the  country  affords  is  secured  for 
the  building — nay,  even  Europe  perhaps  is  ransacked  for  a  suitable  design  ;  but  the 
garden  and  grounds — who  ib  to  be  the  architect  of  these!  Alas  I  too  frequently  a 
person  called  a  gardener,  who  receives  for  his  services  $25  per  month,  with  a  shanty 
to  live  in,  and  what  few  refuse  vegetables  he  can  pick  up  after  the  family  is  supplied; 
while  perhaps  the  architect  of  the  building  is  receiving  eight  or  ten  times  that  amount 
for  the  same  space  of  time :  and  what  is  the  result  f  Just  what  ought  to  be  antici- 
pated—  the  place  in  all  probability  divested  of  its  primitive  and  natural  beauty — fine 
old  trees,  which  stood  just  in  the  proper  places,  cut  down,  elevations  levelled,  and 
other  errors  perpetrated  ;  all  which  might  have  been  avoided  by  the  exercise  of  a  little 
good  taste  and  judgment,  which  might  have  been  purchased  for  a  few  more  dollars. 

A  good  gardener,  if  he  aims  at  landscape  gardening,  ought  to  possess  the  feel- 
ings of  a  poet,  and  the  eye  and  taste  of  a  good  landscape  painter.  Some  of  my 
readers  may  think  that  I  am  now  going  too  far.  I  do  not  expect  a  gardener  to 
be  a  poet  or  a  painter ;  but  how  can  a  person  totally  devoid  of  the  above  desiderata 
make  a  tasteful  and  judicious  disposition  of  the  place — the  trees,  knolls,  dells, 
glens,  shrubs,  flowers,  &c.,  so  that  they  blend,  contrast,  harmonize,  and  afford  for 
contemplation  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure  the  place  is  capable  of.  How  can 
this,  I  say,  be  successfully  accomplished  by  a  man  of  uncultivated  mind,  who  is  inca- 
pable of  being  impressed  by  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art  ?  Why  I  have  seen  some 
gardeners  pass  and  repass  (without  even  noticing  them)  magnificent  specimens  of  trees, 
&c,j  while  the  same  objects  would  have  struck  others  speechless  with  admiration. 
There  are  many  gardeners  who  partake  too  much  of  the  Wall  street  mania,  viz.,  too 
much  absorbed  in  dollars  and  cents,  to  the  exclusion  of  much  else  which  is  equally 
valuable  and  important;  they  allow  themselves  barely  enough  food  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  nature,  and  only  raiment  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  a  state  of  nudity. 
Now  it  is  highly  commendable  in  any  man,  especially  a  gardener,  who  is  seldom  over- 
paid, to  be  prudent  provident,  careful,  and  even  rigidly  economical  in  his  expenditures ; 
but  when  this  is  allowed  to  merge  into  meanness  and  parsimony,  it  contracts  the  soul, 
and  mars  and  deforms  his  better  nature.  Such  men  can  not  see  beauty  or  utility  in 
anything  unless  real  profit  issues  from  it  in  the  shape  of  dollars  and  cents.  A  gar- 
dener of  this  character  can  not  afford  to  take  a  horticultural  magazine,  attend  an 
exhibition,  or  go  a  few  miles  to  see  a  fellow  gardener  or  a  nursery.  "  Cut  hono^^ 
says  he,  '^  it  wont  pay."  I  would  ask  such  a  one,  what  pay  or  profit  the  naturalist, 
the  botanist — the  real  lover  of  plants — expects,  when  he  travels  on  foot  long  miles 
on  hot,  summer  days,  to  seek  his  favorites  in  their  native  haunts?  Ask  one  of 
these  devotees,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  the  smiles  of  such  little  gems  as  Hepatica, 
Yiola,  Glaytonia,  Saxifraga,  dbc,  after  a  long  and  dreary  winter,  afford  him  as  much 
real  pleasure  as  the  welcoming  of  a  loved  brother,  sister,  or  any  other  dear  friend, 
after  a  twelve-month's  absence.  But  the  individual  who  makes  the  dollar  his  idol,  is 
dead  to  such  impressions. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  of  my  readers  that  I  have  been  too  severe  on  the  gar-    ^ 
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ers  alike — no,  there  are  not  a  few  who  are  a  credit  to  themselves  and  an  ornament  to 
their  profession ;  it  is  to  the  laggard,  the  self-sufficient,  the  drone,  the  sloven,  that  I 
would  address  myself.  'Tis  these,  often,  who  bring  obloquy  on  the  rest— one  bad 
gardener  will  often  be  the  means  of  bringing  disgrace  on  the  fraternity.  Bouse 
up,  then,  brothers — ^for  I  am  one  of  you,  (bad  or  good  I  do  not  say,)  my  interests  are 
identified  with  yours, — ^let  us  see  if  we  can  not  raise  ourselves  a  little  in  the  social 
scale.  I  know  one  thing,  and  that  is,  if  we  are  not  the  meanest  men,  we  are  the 
meanest  paid  men  of  any  class  in  the  country,  considering  what  is  required  of  us. 
But  let  us  examine,  and  satisfy  ourselves  that  this  short  pay  is  not  the  result  ot  our 
own  short-comings ;  let  those  who  employ  us  see  that  we  have  mind  and  intellect,  as 
well  as  bone  and  muscle.  Till  they  perceive  this,  they  will  not  consent  to  place  us  in 
any  other  class  than  the  one  we  are  arranged  in  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter. 


ON    THE    CULTIVATION    OF    THE    TUBEROSE. 

BY    II.    W.    TERRT,    HARTFORD,    CONN. 

Deservedlt  a  favorite  as  this  flower  is,  it  is  seldom  successfully  cultivated  in  the 
north,  both  from  want  of  proper  care  and  from  the  shortness  of  our  season  of  warmth. 
I  have  been  very  successful  in  flowering  it,  havirg  had  at  one  time  ninety-six  spikes  in 
one  bed,  early  in  September.  As  some  of  your  readers  may  be  willing  to  take  the 
same  trouble  for  the  sake  of  such  a  splendid  show,  I  will  describe  the  plan  I  pursued. 
About  the  15th  of  April  the  bed  should  be  laid  out,  four  feet  wide.  This  will  give 
room  for  six  bulbs  in  the  cross  row,  at  eight  inches  apart.  The  rows  should  be  twelve 
inches  from  each  other,  and  the  bed  made  long  enough  to  receive  the  required  number 
of  bulbs.  Dig  out  all  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  keeping  the  sides  perpendic- 
ular. Be  certain  that  the  bottom  is  well  drained,  so  that  no  water  can  stand  in  it 
Fill  the  bed  with  hot  dung,  or,  what  is  better,  dung  and  leaves  mixed,  treading  it  down 
until  within  four  inches  of  the  surface.  On  this  put  eight  inches  of  a  compost  of  one- 
third  good  garden  loam,  one-third  coarse  sand,  one-sixth  rotted  hot-bed  manure,  and 
one-sixth  leaf  mold.  The  bulbs  should  be  large,  plump,  and  entirely  stripped  of  off- 
sets. Make  the  holes  four  inches  deep,  and  put  a  little  white  sand  in  each,  so  that 
the  top  of  the  bulb  shall  be  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  cover  them, 
making  the  bed  smooth.  Place  on  the  bed  crosswise  about  four  inches  of  straw,  with 
poles  laid  lengthwise  to  secure  it  against  wind.  In  about  a  fortnight  examine  the  bed, 
and  when  the  bulbs  have  started  about  two  inches,  take  off  the  straw  and  put  down 
some  crotches  at  the  sides  of  the  bed  to  support  cross  poles  on  which  to  place  a  cov- 
ering of  mats  or  old  carpets  at  about  six  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  bed.  Remove 
this  every  mild  day,  putting  it  on  at  night,  until  all  danger  of  frost  is  past  Then 
place  slender  sticks,  painted  green,  to  each  bulb,  to  tie  the  flower-stems  to.  Water 
plentifully  in  dry  weather. 
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Spbing  Flowxrb  in  toe  North  of  China. — ^In  the  north  of  China  there  are  a  number  of  pUnta 
which  have  their  flower-buds  very  prominently  developed  in  autumn,  so  much  so  that  they  are 
ready  to  burst  into  bloom  before  the  winter  has  quite  passed  by,  or,  at  all  events,  on  the  first 
dawn  of  spring.  Among  these  Jcuminum  nudiflorvm  occupies  a  prominent  position.  Its  yellow 
blossoms,  which  it  produces  in  great  abundance,  may  be  seen  not  unfrcquently  peeping  out  from 
among  the  snow,  and  reminds  the  stranger  in  these  remote  regions  of  the  beautiful  Primroses 
and  Cowslips  which  grow  on  the  shaded  banks  of  his  own  land.  Nearly  as  early  as  this,  the 
pretty  daisy-like  Spircea  prunifolia,  the  yellow  For»ythia  viridistima,  the  lilac  Daphne  Fortunei, 
and  the  pink  Judas  tree,  become  covered  with  blossoms,  and  make  our  northern  Chinese  gardens 
extremely  gay.  There  are  also  some  good  Camellias  which  flower  at  this  time,  but  they  are 
generally  grown  in  pots  under  such  shelter  as  mat  sheds  and  other  buildings  of  a  like  kind  can 
afford.  The  double-blossomed  Peach,  of  which  there  are  three  very  distinct  varieties  now  in 
England,  are  perhaps  the  gayest  of  all  things  which  flower  in  early  spring.  Fancy,  if  you  can, 
trees  fully  as  large  as  our  Almond,  literally  loaded  with  rich  colored  blossoms,  nearly  as  large 
and  double  as  Roses,  and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  effect  produced  by  these  fine  trees  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  On  the  southwest  side  of  Shanghae  there  are  numerous  Peach  gardens 
studded  over  the  country.  These  are  well  worth  a  visit  in  the  month  of  April,  as  the  trees  are* 
then  in  full  bloom,  and  have  a  charming  effect  upon  the  landscape.  It  is  in  this  part  of  the 
country  where  the  celebrated  Shanghae  Peach  is  largely  cultivated.  On  the  graves,  which  are 
here  scattered  over  all  the  fields,  and  appear  like  huge  mounds  of  earth,  I  observed  many  pretty 
Violets  in  flower,  both  white  and  purple,  but  aU  nearly  scentless.  A  little  later  in  the  season, 
that  is  from  the  20th  of  April  to  the  beginning  of  May,  another  race  of  flowering  shrubs  and 
herbaceous  plants  succeed  those  I  have  already  named.  The  most  conspicuous  among  them  are 
Vlbumum  macroeepkalttm  and  dilatcUunif  with  their  large  heads  of  snow-white  flowers;  Spircea 
Reevetiaiia,  and  the  double  variety,  which  is  more  beautiful  than  the  original  species;  Weigela 
rosea,  now  well  known  in  Europe ;  Moutans  of  various  hues  of  color ;  Azaleas,  particularly  the 
lovely  little  "Amoeria ;"  Kerria  Japonica,  the  lilac  and  white  Glycines,  Roses,  Dielyira  spectabilU, 
and  Primula  eortusoidet.  It  will  easily  be  believed  that  with  such  a  host  of  Flora's  beauties 
these  Chinese  gardens  must  be  gay  indeed.  But  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  sight  of  all  is  the 
Glycine  tinenns,  climbing  upon  and  hanging  down  from  other  trees.  I  believe  I  noticed  in  my 
former  "  Notes'*  the  fine  effects  produced  by  this  climber  when  in  such  situations.  I  have  again 
observed  numerous  examples  this  spring,  and  can  not  help  drawing  attention  once  more  to  the 
subject  The  fine  plant  of  this  species  upon  the  Chiswick  garden  wall  is  much  and  justl}^  ad- 
mired, but  if  you  will  imagine  a  plant  equally  large,  or  in  some  instances  much  larger,  attaching 
itself  to  a  tree,  or  even  a  group  of  trees,  entwining  itself  round  the  stems,  running  up  every 
branch,  and  weighing  down  every  branchlet ;  and,  in  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  cov- 
ered with  flowers ;  some  faint  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  fine  effects  produced  by  the  Glycine  in 
its  native  country.  I  believe  it  would  not  succeed  if  managed  in  this  way  near  London,  or  any- 
where in  the  north ;  but  the  experiment  would  be  worth  a  trial  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  where 
the  summers  are  warmer  than  they  are  in  England.  As  I  know  you  have  many  readers  in  the 
United  States  of  America  who  are  as  fond  of  their  parks  and  (gardens  ns  we  are  of  ours,  and  I 
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Use  of  Collodion  in  Pbopaoatino  Plants. — "We  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  marvels.  A  few 
ears  since  the  world  was  astonished  by  the  announcement  that  so  harmless  a  substance  as  cot- 
on  wool  could  be  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  gunpowder ;  and  gun  cotton  was  patented  for 
he  purpose.  Shortly  afterwards  an  ingenious  apothecary  discovered  that  gun  cotton  could  be 
mployed  to  heal  the  wound  it  caused,  a  substance  called  collodion,  the  prince  of  plasters,  having 
>een  made  by  dissolving  this  sort  of  cotton  in  ether.  And  now  it  appears  as  if  collodion  itself 
vere  likely  to  become  a  new  arm  in  gardening. 

Ck)llodion  is  not  merely  adhesive,  but  impenetrable  by  water,  and  impervious  to  air.  Taking 
dvantage  of  these  properties,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Lowe  that  in  the  nice  act  of  propagating  plants, 
his  substance  might  be  advantageously  employed.  It  would  be  unjust  to  this  gentleman  if  we 
id  not  give  his  statement,  as  officially  made  public  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society^  be- 
[>re  whom  a  paper  on  the  subject  has  been  lately  read.    . 

It  had  occurred  to  him,  that  if  a  cutting  of  a  plant  were  sealed  at  the  base,  so  as  to  exclude 
he  moisture  of  the  soil  from  ascending  the  stem  in  injurious  quantities,  the  method  of  striking 
uttings  of  most  species  of  plants  would  not  be  so  precarious  a  process  as  at  present;  and 
x^ordingly  some  collodion  was  obtained  in  order  to  make  the  experiment. 

With  respect  to  this  new  process,  he  states,  that  immediately  upon  the  cutting  being  severed 
rom  the  parent  stem,  the  collodion  was  applied  to  the  wound,  and  then  left  a  few  seconds  to  dry, 
fter  which  the  cuttings  were  potted  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

To  test  the  value  of  this  new  process  more  effectually,  duplicates  of  all  the  species  experi- 
nented  upon  were  at  the  same  time  similarly  planted,  without  the  collodion  being  applied  to 
hem. 

Experiments  were  carried  on  in  two  different  ways ;  one  batch  of  cuttings  being  placed  on  a 
lot-bed,  while  a  second  batch  was  planted  in  the  open  ground,  without  even  the  protection  of 
;lass. 

First  Batch. — All  of  which  were  placed  on  a  hot-bed  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  examined 
*n  the  1st  of  October : 

Stovb  Plantb. 


? 


Name  of  Plant 


Nambcr  of 
CuUlngB 
with  Collo- 
dion applied. 


Namber  of 

Cnttings 

which  toolc 

root 


Number  of 

Cuttings 
without  the 
Application 
of  Collodion. 


Number  of 

Cuttings 

which  took 

root 


xora  ooccinea, 

'acsonia  mlniata, 

'ranctscea  Hopeana, 

"        Pohllana 

iloxinia  Maria  Van  Hoatte, 

lesonla  incamata, 

Lcnlmenes  patens, 

loyabella, 

Umdeletia  q)ecio«a, 

illamanda  neriifolla, 


Okbekiiouss  Plakts. 


Name  of  Plant 


Namber  of 

CuUings 
with  Collo- 
dion applied. 


Number  of 

Cuttings 

which  took 

root 


Number  of 

Cutting! 
without  the 
application 
of  Collodion. 


Number  of 

CuUings 

which  took 

root 


(oronia  sermlata, 

^olygala  Dalmalsiana, 

**       ffrandiflora, 

Terbena  Inna, 

Hiorozema  oonlata, 

Cpaerts  pallida, 

icachenaoltla  Ibrmosa, 

Iwainaonia  aBtragalilbUa, . . . . 

••  galej^fbUa, 

kbella  mpestria, , 

Pleetrantbas  oonoolor  pieta, 


p^-- 
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Second  Batch, — ^PUnted  in  th«  open  ground  on  the  Ist  of  September,  and  examined  on  the  Ist 

of  October: 

HAaoT  PLAim. 


Name  of  Plant 


Gwrya  ellipUea, 

Ertca  TagaiM, 

Bupteanim  longifoHam, 

Lwinu  foBteiu, 

Booe,  Bottvenlr  de  la  Mjamalioo 

Trxoa  baccata,  golden-leaved  Tariety, 


Nnmber  of  ,  Number  of 
CuUlnn        Culttnga 
with  (.VMlo- 1  which  took 
dloDappUed.|       rook 


12 
12 
18 
12 
6 
12 


5 

7 
6 

10 

4 
8 


Nomber  of  ,  Vri»»K«»  «/ 
i-;.tti^,,mm      «umDeroi 

applicaUon     ^^ch  took 
ir  Collodion. 


12 
12 
18 
12 
6 
12 


rooL 


Total 

1       Total 

Number  of 

Number  of  |  Na  of  Cut- 

Number  of 

CutUnffslo 

CutUngs 

Ungs  with- 

Cnttlnga 

which  Col- 

which took 

out  the  ap- 

which  took 

lodion  WM 

root 

plieatioD  of 

root. 

applied. 

CoUodioD. 

Flnt  batch, 

72 

40 

40 

69 
72 

28 

Seoond  batch, 

19 

The  experiment,  the  author  condders,  epeaks  for  itself  Notwithstandiug  the  season  being  too 
far  advanced  for  the  full  benefit  of  the  process  to  be  thoroughly  observed,  still  twice  as  many 
cuttings  took  root  treated  by  the  new  method  as  had  rooted  by  the  old.  The  mortality  in  the 
open  ground  was  increased  by  slugs  having  eaten  off  above  the  soil  some  of  the  cuttings.  Those 
thus  damaged  were  examined  after  they  had  been  in  the  ground  a  month,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  collodion  was  quite  as  sound  as  when  first  applied.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  the 
collodion  seals  the  wound  of  the  cutting,  and  protects  it  from  the  fatal  effects  of  damp,  until 
roots  are  prepared  to  force  through  the  covering  of  gun  cotton. 

It  is  further  stated  that  the  application  of  this  solution  has  been  found  to  be  exceedingly  bene- 
ficial in  the  pruning  of  such  plants  as  Euphorbia  ipeeiotOf  Impatieiu  latifoliat  hnpatienB  lotifolia 
alba,  Uoya  bella,  Hoya  imperialU,  <frc.,  the  cut  branches  being  prevented  from  bleeding. 

It  is  the  author's  intention  next  spring  to  follow  out  this  experiment,  in  budding  and  grafting, 
as  he  considers  that  it  will  also  be  useful  in  this  branch  of  horticulture. 

Gutta  percha,  dissolved  in  ether,  was  in  some  instances  substituted  to  heal  the  wounds  caused 
by  pruning;  yet  owing  to  this  solution  not  drying  as  rapidly  as  collodion,  the  first,  and  some- 
times the  second  application  was  not  sufficient 

The  effect  of  these  solutions  upon  cut  flowers  was  very  marked.  Two  branches  were  gathered 
as  nearly  alike  as  possible ;  to  the  flower-stalks  of  the  one,  collodion  was  applied.  These  flowers 
were  placed  in  vases  filled  with  water.  Those  coated  over  with  collodion  began  to  fade  in  thirty- 
six  hours,  and  many  were  quite  dead  in  three  days ;  while  the  flowers  merely  placed  in  water 
in  the  ordinary  manner  remained  fresh  and  healthy.  Those  that  faded  soonest  were  Reaeda 
odoToia  and  Tropoeolwn  majus,  and  those  which  were  least  affected  were  Toffctct  erecta  and  Seneeto 
erubetceru. 

Want  of  space  prevents  further  notice  of  this  curious  statement  at  this  time,  but  we  propose 
to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  returning  to  it — Qatdcneri  Chronicle,  Londotk 
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best  ripened  Fuchsias  in  it,  choosing  the  oldest  of  my  plants  for  the  purpose.  I  syringe  them 
overhead  morning  and  evening  with  tepid  water,  which  I  also  apply  to  the  vines.  Under  this 
treatment,  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  or  so  they  begin  to  show  symptoms  of  growth.  I  then 
raise  my  house  to  50  deg.,  after  which  they  push  vigorously.  I  now  take  cuttings  off  all  I  can, 
and,  having  a  bed  made  previously  for  their  reception,  I  insert  them  in  a  compost  of  leaf-mold 
and  silver  sand,  taking  care  to  drain  the  pots  welL  I  also  put  about  half  an  inch  of  white  sand 
on  the  top  of  the  pot ;  this  keeps  the  soil  open  around  the  neck  of  the  cutting,  and  prevents 
damping  off,  which  Fuchsia  cuttings  are  apt  to  do  at  this  season  in  mold  alone.  Supposing  my 
cuttings  to  be  struck  now,  I  pot  them  off  singly  into  8-inch  pots,  in  a  mixture  of  leaf-mold,  a  little 
well-decomposed  cow-dung  and  some  sand,  watering  them  sparingly.  I  then  place  them  in  a 
slight  bottom-heat,  where  they  soon  make  a  start,  and  if  all  goes  on  well  they  will  soon  be  six 
inches  high,  when  I  shift  them  into  a  6-inch  pot  in  a  compost  of  rich  turfy  loam,  rotten  cow-dung, 
a  little  leaf-mold,  and  sand.  I  now  bring  them  to  the  vinery,  keeping  them  close  up  to  the 
glass.  They  now  reap  the  benefit  of  their  shift,  and  become  strong  and  vigorous,  throwing  out 
laterals  or  side  shoots  in  abundance.  About  this  stage  I  apply  a  small  stake,  to  which  I  tie  the 
leader  very  loosely.  The  side  shoots  now  make  rapid  progress,  and  when  they  have  attained 
the  length  of  two  or  three  joints,  I  pinch  off  one,  leaving  one  or  two,  according  to  the  length  of 
the  joints.  In  this  way  I  double  my  side  shoots.  I  now  give  a  little  weak  liquid  manure,  made 
of  sheep's  dung,  if  that  can  be  got.  I  give  them  this  twice  a  week,  which  invigorates  them,  and 
makes  them  push  fresh  laterals,  which  I  again  pinch,  tying  the  leader  to  the  stake  as  it  grows. 
By  this  time  the  pot  will  be  pretty  well  filled  with  roots.  I  now  give  them  their  final  shift  for 
the  season,  using  a  10-inch  pot,  and  good  rough  compost,  consisting  of  turfy  loam  and  cow-dung, 
in  equal  parts,  mixed  with  a  little  Jeaf-mold.  By  the  beginning  of  August  I  have  got  pretty 
tolerable  plants ;  I  therefore  let  them  come  into  bloom,  watering  liberally  with  manure  water, 
and  putting  a  slight  mulching  of  cow-dung  on  the  top  of  the  pots.  They  will  flower  till  the  end 
of  October  or  middle  of  November.  I  now  have  the  foundation  laid  for  specimen  plants  the  fol- 
lowing season.  After  they  have  done  flowering,  I  store  them  in  an  empty  pit,  giving  only  as 
much  water  as  will  keep  them  alive  till  spring.  Next  year  they  get  the  same  treatment  as  last, 
and  by  these  means  I  succeed  in  getting  plants  which  are  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  them. — 
A,  in  Oardtners'  Chronicle,  Londun, 


Impatieks  Jeedonlx. — A  specimen  of  this  new,  greenhouse,  herbaceous  plant,  exhibited  by  BCr. 
YxiTGE,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Ilorticultural  Society,  received  a  Silver  Knightian  Medal,  in 
testimony  of  its  singular  beauty  and  horticultural  yalue.  It  forms  a  tuft  of  fleshy  or  tuberous 
stemsi  about  a  foot  high,  of  a  deep  purple  color,  concealed  by  numerous  narrow,  deep-green 
leaTes,  from  among  the  uppermost  of  which  appear  great  numbers  of  flowers  in  general  fonn  like 
those  of  any  other  Balsam,  but  of  a  brilliant  bidck-red,  relieved  by  yellow  and  green.  The  red 
belongs  to  a  large,  bag^haped,  curved  pouch,  which  hangs  down  in  front  of  the  flower-stalk ;  the 
yellow  and  green,  oonfined  to  the  small  sepals  and  petals^  form  a  helmet-shaped  body,  which 
seems  to  terminate  the  pouch.  The  figure  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  was  taken  from  a  Tery  ill- 
colored  specimen.  It  will  no  doubt  propagate  easily  by  cuttings,  if  not  by  seed,  and  can  not  fail 
to  be  a  uniyerBal  favorite.  Mr.  MIvob  sent  the  tuberous  stems  from  the  Neilgherry  garden,  at 
Ootacamnnd,  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens^  Kew,  where  it  first  flowered  in  June,  1852. — London 
Oardeneri  Chronicle, 
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Tns  Season. — ^We  thouglit,  at  one  time,  that  we  were  going  to  have  a  spring  of  unpre- 
cedented earliness.  On  the  twelfth  of  March  the  ground  was  pretty  generally  tree  from 
frost,  and  outdoor  operations  were  briskly  commenced.  For  nearly  a  week  the  weather 
continued  as  mild  ahd  beautifal  as  May,  when,  on  the  eigliteenth,  a  strong  gale  of  wind 
suddenly  came  up,  and  with  it  intense  cold,  which  completely  froze  up  the  ground  again, 
and  put  a  stop  to  all  outdoor  work.  The  high  wind  and  cold  continued  nearly  three  days, 
trying  severely  green-houses  and  hot-bed?,  as  well  as  bulbous  roots  and  other  articles  that 
had  been  uncovered  on  the  expectation  of  spring.  We  do  not  think  that  the  fruit  buds 
suffered,  because  the  warmth  had  scarcely  been  of  sufficiently  long  continuance  to  excite 
them,  nor  has  the  cold  been  so  intense  as  to  do  them  injury  in  their  backward  condition. 


The  Dowyixo  Montment. — ^We  have  been  informed  that  the  fund  now  collected  for  this 
monument  amounts  to  about  one  thousand  dollars.  The  design  is  a  vase  of  pure  white 
marble,  on  a  pedestal  of  five  feet  in  height,  the  whole  to  be  nine  feet  The  vase  is  to  be 
elaborately  carved,  and  the  pedestal  to  bear  a  suitable  inscription.  It  is  contemplated,  we 
believe,  to  place  it  iu  some  of  the  public  grounds  at  Washington.  K  the  New  Yorkers  had 
succeeded  in  their  great  central  park  project,  that  would  have  been  the  place  for  it,  we 
think.  We  would  rather  place  it  on  the  Boston  Common  than  on  any  of  the  public  grounds 
at  Washington,  in  their  present  state.  They  might  do  for  the  monument  of  a  soldier,  but 
not  for  tliat  of  a  man  of  such  tastes  as  Downinq^s. 


k 


The  Paek  Question  in  New  Yobk. — ^We  are  indebted  to  Samuel  J.  Gustin,  Esq.,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  for  reports,  documents,  and  proceedings  relative  to  the  New  York  Parks. 
The  question  is  yet,  we  believe,  undecided.  Some  are  in  favor  of  "Jones'  Park" — a  tract 
of  ground  containing  153  acres,  part  of  it  heavily  wooded,  lying  between  the  Third  avenue 
and  the  East  Hiver,  not  a  great  distance  from  the  Hurlgate  ferry.  "  Oentral  Park,"  con- 
tains upwards  of  700  acres,  almost  in  the  center  of  the  island,  between  Sixteenth  and 
106th  streets  and  the  Fifth  and  Eighth  avenues,  being  about  half  a  mile  wide  and  two  and 
one-fourth  miles  long.  This  ground  embraces  the  site  of  the  new  Croton  reservoir,  which 
will  be  in  fact  a  lake  of  nearly  160  acres  area ;  also,  the  State  Arsenal  and  St.  Yincent^s 
Academy.  The  ground  is  rocky  and  uneven ;  some  portions  of  it  being  elevated,  and  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  rivers,  villages,  and  country,  that  surround  the  island  of  New 
York.  A  magnificent  park  might  be  made  on  this  ground;  a  park  every  way  worthy  the 
great  commercial  metropolis.  Jones  Park  is  recommended  as  being  more  available  at 
present,  having  woods  on  it  that  may  be  thinned  out,  and  afford  shade  and  ornament  at 
once,  and  at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost.  Admit  this ;  tliough  we  have  little  faith  in  the 
practicability  of  making  handsome  park  trees  of  many  of  those  now  standing  on  Jonea^ 
woods.  A  few  around  the  outsides  would  do  very  well.  But  what  is  a  park  of  150  acres 
to  New  York,  not  as  she  is,  but  as  she  will  be  five  and  twenty  years  hence?    Nothing  I 
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matter,  they  would  demand  them  both.  Is  it  not  economy  to  provide  for  tlie  public  healtli  ? 
Most  surely  it  is ;  and  if  no  provision  is  now  made  for  vacant  ground,  where  people  can 
enjoy  fresh  air  and  healthful  exercise,  what  will  become  of  them  by  and  by,  when  the 
whole  island  is  densely  occupied?  Will  it  be  possible  then  for  such  immense  masses  of 
human  beings,  ^crowded  together  in  the  midst  of  filthy  streets  and  alleys,  to  avoid  epidemic 
diseases?  and  would  not  one  season  of  cholera  cost  more  than  both  the  talked-of  parks? 
Ko  large  city  in  the  world  is  so  destitute  of  public  grounds  as  New  York.    We  hope  tliis 

will  not  long  be  so. 

» 

The  Conoobd  Gbaps. — This  famous  new  Grape  is  one  of  the  leading  topics  of  the  times 
in  the  horticultural  world.  We  find  various  opinions  in  regard  to  it,  even  among  the 
Boston  gentlemen  who  have  seen  it  from  its  first  appearance.  We  have,  during  the  last 
few  weeks,  received  several  letters  on  the  subject.  One  says :  "  Those  who  purchase  tlie 
Concord  Grape,  with  the  expectation  that  it  will  equal  in  size  the  cut  that  appears  in  the 
Magazine  of  Horticulture^  and  other  papers,  or  in  merit  the  tenns  used  in  the  advertise- 
ment, will  be  greatly  disappointed.  The  Grape,  either  in  bunch  or  berry,  is  not  by  one- 
third  as  large  as  pictured;  nor  is  the  Grape  generally  commended  here."  Another  says: 
"  The  best  judges  have  never  considered  it  more  than  a  Grape  for  preserves." 

Personally,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Grape  whatever,  and  can  not  say  a  word  either 
for  or  against  it.  We  have  the  opinions  of  very  respectable  gentlemen,  newspaper  articles, 
and  committee  reports,  speaking  highly  of  its  merits ;  while  other  gentlemen,  of  the  high- 
est standing,  say  that  the  public  should  be  cautioned  against  believing  in  either  the  extra- 
ordinary size  or  excellence  claimed  for  it  by  its  friends.  Mr.  Bull  himself,  who  we  believe 
is  perfectly  honest  in  the  niatter,  though,  like  other  people,  liable  to  be  carried  away  by  a 
partiality  for  his  own  productions,  assures  us  that  he  has  entire  confidence  that  it  will  prove 
to  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  it ;  and  that  his  own  neighbors  are  buying  it,  by  the  half  dozen, 
at  five  dollars  each.  Mr.  B.  sends  us  the  following  note,  in  reply  to  a  correspondent,  who 
expressed  a  doubt,  in  our  last  number,  as  to  the  Concord  ripening  four  weeks  earlier  than 
the  Isabella, 

"  I  observe,  in  the  March  number  of  the  Horiieuliuriit,  an  article  on  the  new  seedling  Grape 
Concord,  signed  James  Lennon,  who  doubts  if  the  Concord  does  really  ripen  four  weeks  before  the 
Isabella,  which,  he  says,  ripens  at  Rochester  about  the  same  time  the  new  seedling  does  at  Con- 
cord. Will  you  allow  me  a  little  space  to  state  the  data  upon  which  my  statement  is  founded  ? 
BO  that  your  correspondent,  and  others,  may  see  for  themselves  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  arrive  at  an  intelligent  conclusion  in  regard  to  it 

"  I  have  had  the  Isabella,  Diana,  Catawba,  and  many  other  varieties,  growing  in  my  garden 
for  many  years.  The  Isabella,  on  the  open  trellis,  never  ripened  a  single  bunch.  Five  years 
since,  I  planted  it  against  the  house,  in  a  border  prepared  in  the  best  manner.  In  this  position 
it  does  ripen  its  fruit,  generally ;  but,  two  years  since,  it  failed,  even  there.  The  Catawba,  though 
against  the  house,  never  ripens ;  the  Diana,  in  the  open  border,  ripens,  with  difiiculty,  about  the 
first  of  October.  It  ripens  on  the  seaboard  a  few  days  earlier.  They  have  all  of  them  been 
well  cultivated,  and  annually  pruned  The  Concord  has  grown  on  the  open  ground,  where  it 
has  never  failed  to  give  a  full  crop  of  ripe  fruit  by  the  tenth  of  September;  while  the  Isabella, 
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Grxkn  Housbs  of  John  B.  Eaton  &  Go-.,  OAKULNDd  Nubsbbt,  Buffalo,  K.  Y. — 
The  most  complete  and  elegant  plant  houses  which  we  have  seen  in  this  country,  devoted 
to  commercial  cultivation,  are  those  of  Messrs.  Eaton  &  Co.,  of  Buffiilo,  formerly  Mason 
&  Loverino.  Every  convenience  in  the  way  of  heat,  water,  ventilation,  &o.,  has  been 
provided  as  perfectly  as  it  was  possible,  without  any  regard  to  the  expense.  They  are 
finely  situated  on  one  of  the  highest  localities,  near  Buffalo,  and  adjoining  a  large  and  costly 
residence,  which  Mr.  Mason  has  nearly  completed  for  himself. 

The  plants  are  young^the  houses  having  been  completed  last  fall— but  all  are  in  a  fine, 
healthy  condition,  and  arranged  with  great  care  and  taste.  We  were  so  much  pleased  with 
these  houses  that  we  requested  Mr.  Eaton,  who  is  the  managing  partner,  to  give  us  a  dia- 
gram and  description  of  them,  which  he  has  very  kindly  done,  as  follows : 


/O 


iiiin.niiii 


1,  Contervatory — octagon,  80  feet  in  diameter,  occupied  by  a  bed  of  prepared  soil;  in  the  cen- 
ter, a  rockery,  and  shelves  extending  around  the  house  next  the  glass.  Between  the  shelving 
and  border  is  a  broad  walk,  paved  with  marble. 

2,  Bote-ffcuM — 20  by  60  feet,  famished  with  a  stage  and  front  shelf;  below  the  stage  is  an 
excavation,  used  for  storing  Dahlias,  etc,  and  behind  it  a  pit,  level  with  the  ground,  in  which 
are  plants  of  large  size ;  at  the  west  end  is  a  raised  border,  in  which  are  plunged  Camellias,  etc 

3,  GeranivamrHome — 20  by  60  feet  dimensions,  and  arrangements  the  same  as  Rose-House, 
except  that  the  raised  border  at  the  end  is  replaced  by  a  shelf 

5,  ,Foreing-Hou9e — 20  by  50  feet.     Pit  in  center,  two  feet  high,  heated  below.    Shelf  each  side 


of  the  house 

a      rt TT 
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11,  Sot-HouM—opemng  from  Office,  20  by  50  feet;  center  occapied  by  a  walled  pit  two  feet 
high,  Barronnded  by  a  walk,  with  Bhelves  on  the  sides  next  the  glass. 

8,  Office.    9,  Entrance,     10,  Dtodling-ffouee,    a,  a,  a,  Doors.    The  open  space  on  each  side  of 
Hot-Honse  is  used  for  frames.    The  front  is  150  feet. 

ITte  Roee^  Oeramum  and  Orape-ffoueee,  are  constructed  with  **  Uiree-qnarter  span**  roofs,  as  in 
the  annexed  figure,  and  back  walls  of  hollow  brickwork.  The  two 
former  have  a  southern,  and  the  latter  an  eastern  aspect.  The  efu/rt 
span  being  behind  the  stages,  and  directly  over  the  pits  in  the  rear 
of  them,  give  an  abundance  of  light  to  plants  placed  in  them. 

The  Fleeing  and  Hot-Houaee  are  both  span-roofed,  ruooing  near- 
ly north  and  south. 

Roof-sashes  all  stationary,  with  yentilators  placed  at  the  ridge 
and  below  the  front  sashes,  which  also  open.  Partitions  between  houses  are  glass.  The  whole 
range  is  heated  by  a  powerful  hot-water  apparatus,  erected  by  Joseph  Nason,  of  New  York ;  the 
pipes  of  which  are  from  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  measure  nearly  8,000  feet  in  length. 
They  are  all  heated  by  one  furnace,  situated  in  the  basement  of  the  office  building ;  and  which 
is  capable  of  warming  a  still  greater  extent  of  surface,  if  required.  In  the  same  basement  is  a 
powerful  steam  pump,  which  elevates  the  water  for  the  supply  of  the  houses,  from  capacious 
dstems  and  a  deep  well  adjacent  (as  hard  or  soft  water  is  required),  into  two  reservoirs,  con- 
taining nearly  600  gallons  each,  located  in  the  attic,  whence  it  is  conveyed  in  pipes  to  all  parts 
of  the  green-houses,  wherever  needed;  also  to  the  stables,  Ac,  hydrants  are  placed  at  convenient 
distances,  to  which  hose  may  be  attached,  as  may  also  be  done  with  the  steam  pump,  which  thus 
becomes  a  fire  engine  of  considerable  power.^ 


OovYEBSATioirAL  MssTmos  OF  H0BTIOU1.TURAL  SooiBTiES. — ^A  gentleman  connected  with 
the  New  York  Horticultural  Society  writes : 

**  I  regard  our  conversational  meetings  as  more  important  than  our  public  exhibitions ;  indeed 
no  Horticultural  Society,  in  my  opinion,  is  in  the  straight  path  of  duty  until  it  has  established 
meetings  of  this  kind.  It  is  impossible  for  a  dozen  practical  men  to  meet  together,  and  relate 
their  experience,  without  being  mutually  benefited ;  unless  they  should  all  be  fools,  which  it 
would  not  be  charitable  to  suppose.  I  would  urge  you  to  recommend  the  holding  of  such  meet- 
ings in  every  section  of  the  country." 

We  do  recommend  such  meetings  to  all  who  are  interested  in  horticulture.  In  every  city 
and  village  in  the  land,  if  some  active  person  would  undertake  it,  a  club  might  be  formed 
to  hold  weekly  meetings,  during  the  leisure  seasons  at  least,  to  interchange  experience  in 
gardening  matters ;  and  these  meetings  might  not  only  be  instructive  and  profitable,  but 
highly  entertaining.  Horticulture  offers  such  an  endless  variety  of  topics,  that  the  "  con- 
versations" need  never  be  wearisome,  but  always  fresh. 


Nbw  Camellias — Amsbioan  Sbedlingb. — ^We  gather  from  the  newspapers  that  MoKen- 
zib's  seedling  Camellia,  named  Yictaria^  has  been  sold  to  an  English  plant-grower  for  $1,000. 
We  have  heard  nothing  of  its  merits.  Mr.  H.  A.  Gbaef,  of  Brooklyn,  sent  us  a  few  days 
ago  a  plant  in  bloom,  of  a  handsome  new  variety,  Ellen^e  Favorite^  (Hiokb).  The  flower 
is  large  and  well  formed,  of  a  rosy  carmine  color,  and  the  plant  appears  to  be  a  free  grower. 
Mr.  G.  says  it  strikes  very  freely  from  cuttings. 
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Wis  are  greatly  indebted  to  several  friends  and  correspondents  for  kindly  suggestions, 
which  we  do  not  allow  to  pass  unheeded.  We  need  advice  greatly,  and  are  not  aahaxned 
to  confess  it 

One  hints  that  we  have  rained  the  ITortieuUurist  with  Pears ;  that  many  snbscribers  ^*are 
nek  of  Pears  ;*^  and  tliat  a  certain  journal  East  has  split  all  to  pieces  on  the  same  rock, 
Pears.  We  are  alarmed,  of  course.  In  our  simplicity  we  thought  every  body  wanted  to 
know  somethmg  about  Pears. 

Another  is  sick  of  the  French  articles  on  the  *^  Pruning  and  Management  of  the  Peaoh,^ 
because  such  information  is  "  not  adapted  to  this  country."  Here,  again,  we  were  in  error. 
We  thought  that  even  in  this  country,  and  among  our  subscribers,  there  were  a  few  who 
trained  Peach  trees  on  walls  and  trellises ;  and  that  even  if  there  were  not,  there  were  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  management  of  Peach  trees  in  the  open  air,  as  standards,  who  might 
derive  some  benefit  from  Lepbbe^b  very  complete  account  of  his  system  of  propagating, 
planting,  pruning,  training,  and  treating  the  Peach  tree,  xmder  all  circumstances. 

The  culture  of  the  Peach  in  this  country  is,  as  a  general  thing,  the  very  worst  that  can 
be  imagined.  Everywhere  we  see  skeleton  orchards  staring  at  us  over  the  fences,  like  the 
ghosts  of  trees  that  had  died  a  premature  death  from  cruel  treatment.  If  cultivators  would 
study  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  tree,  as  Lepebe  has  done,  and  apply  a  mode  of  treat- 
ment adapted  to  it,  they  would  have  trees  that  would  do  them  honor,  instead  of  being  a 
disgrace.  We  ask  our  friends  who  have  thought  it  a  waste  of  paper  to  reprint  this  article, 
to  read  it  over  again,  and  see  whether  it  be  really  so  uninstructive  as  they  imagine. 

We  will  thank  our  friends  and  readers  to  speak  out  plainly,  and  tell  us  when  we  err ;  but 
we  beg  them  to  be  charitable,  and  not  to  forget  that  we  have  several  thousand  readers  to 
provide  for,  and  that  among  so  many  there  must  be  some  discontented. 


Ebbobs  Cobbected. — We  regretted  to  find  several  typographical  errors  in  our  last  num- 
ber, which  were  quite  unnecessary  — 

"  Tropiolim^"  on  page  111,  should  be  TropcBolum, 
*'*'Leon  U  Clerc  de  ITaval^^''  on  page  125,  should  be  Leon  le  Clerc  de  Laml, 
^^  Josephine  de  Moline^'*^  on  page  185,  should  be  Josephine  de  Maline, 
"  Stove-room,"  on  page  128,  6th  line  from  the  top,  should  be  store-room. 


In  the  February  number  of  the  HortiadUirUtf  page  92,  you  remark  that  the  Virgilia  Iviea  is 
allied  to  the  Camellia,  and  the  only  native  tree  that  is  so.  This  is  surely  an  oversight,  as  Ftr- 
gilia  belongs  to  Leguminosffi,  while  Camellia  belongs  to  Ternstromiaces,  which  natural  order  is 
represented  in  this  country  by  two  genera,  having  each  two  species;  viz.,  Gobdonia  LasiafUhus 
and  Pubeseens,  Stdabtia  Virffiniea  and  Pentagynia,    H.  W.  T. — Hartford,  CL 

The  note  in  last  number,  page  188,  wiU  explain  this.  It  was  an  omission  of  a  line. 
Gordonia  was  referred  to  and  not  Virgilia. 


I  HATE  growing  in  a  house  for  Grapes,  a  vine  five  years  old.  It  has  never  shown  any  blos- 
soms, and  I  think,  from  the  appearance  of  the  bads,  that  it  will  not  this  season.  The  vine  is 
over  an  inch  and  three-quarters  in  diameter.     [What  kind,  and  how  managed! — ^Ed.] 

I  would  advise  those  about  building  graperies,  to  use  stone  posts.  Red  and  Yellow  Cedar 
decayed  so  much  in  three  years,  that  I  had  the  house  taken  down  and  rebuilt  Cedar  posts  cost 
me  50  cents,  and  stone  |1.25  each,  with  a  hole  drilled  in  the  top  end  to  receive  an  iron  bolt  to 
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Mr.  Longwobth's  Experimkntb  with  the  Clintoic  Grape. — ^Thinking  that  the  readers  of  the 
Horticulturist  would  like  to  hear  what  Mr.  Longworth  thinks  of  the  Clinton  Grape,  I  Tentnre  to 
transfer  the  following  for  your  columns,  from  his  letter  to  me  of  the  first  of  February.  J.  H. 
yfhTT^—Rochester,  N.  Y, 

"  I  believe  I  advised  you  that  the  must  and  wine  of  the  Clinton  Grape  differed  from  any  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  must  weighs  very  heavy,  indicating  a  large  quantity  of  saccharine  mat- 
ter— ^the  wine,  fully  fermented,  acid,  and  weighing  but  little,  and  indicating  but  litUe  spirit.  Of 
the  Grapes  you  sent  last  spring,  I  made  two  kinds  of  wine.  One  part  I  pressed  as  soon  as 
worked,  and  put  at  the  rate  of  seventeen  ounces  of  sugar  to  the  gallon  of  must ;  the  other,  I 
worked,  and  left  to  ferment  in  the  skins,  before  pressing,  and  put  no  sugar.  The  first  is  of  a 
beautiful  dark-red,  which  I  have  never  seen  equalled  in  color,  and  very  clear.  It  has  no  sweet- 
ness, and  is  rather  dry,  but  of  fine  flavor.  The  other  is  clear,  very  dark-red,  and  more  acid,  but 
of  fine  flavor.  I  deem  that  in  our  warmer  latitude,  the  must  will  have  more  sugar,  and  will 
make  a  valuable  red  wine — an  article  we  have  not  at  present.  I  am  very  desirous  of  giving  the 
Grape  fiirther  trial,  and  shall  esteem  it  a  favor  if  you  will  engage  and  send  me  from  two  to  five 
bushels  of  the  Grapes,  and  let  them  be  as  ripe  as  possible.  I  shall  also  be  pleased  to  get  from 
two  thousand  to  five  thousand  cuttings.  I  will  next  spring  graft  a  dozen  roots  with  this  Grape, 
and  the  next  season  guarantee  to  have  Grapes  enough  fully  to  test  how  they  suit  our  climate — 
as  I  have  had  grafts  grow  the  first  season  from  ten  to  thirty  feet,  and  often  to  bear  some  fruit 
the  same  season.'' 


Note  ox  the  probable  effect  of  Sweepings  of  Blacksmtths'  Shops  and  Charcoal  ox  Fruit 
Tress,  Ac.  Ac.  — I  notice  in  the  January  number  of  the  Eorticulturittj  a  communication  from  R. 
B.  Wareex,  in  which  he  says : 

"  In  preparing  the  ground  for  setting  them  "  (Pear  trees),  "  I  put  into  the  holes  a  half  bushel 
of  the  sweepings  of  a  blacksmith's  shop,  mixed  with  cinders  and  ashes  from  the  forge,"  Ac.  "  I 
have  two  very  fine  trees,  five  years  old,  which  have  never  produced  half  a  dozen  Pears ;  they 
bloom  profusely  every  year,  but  set  no  fruit."  The  sweepings  and  cinders  from  a  blackBmith*8 
shop  would  probably  have  the  same  effect  on  trees  as  charcoal  My  wife  scatters  pulverized 
charcoal  over  the  earth  around  her  house-plants,  which  causes  them  to  bloom  very  profusely,  and 
the  flowers  to  assume  much  brighter  colors  than  they  usually  wear. 

We  tried  the  experiment  on  our  Cucumber  vines ;  they  blossomed  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the 
others ;  in  fact  the  vines  were  completely  covered  with  flowers,  but  no  Cucumbers  were  pro- 
duced. I  tried  the  same  experiment  on  an  Apple  tree ;  it  blossomed  a  week  earlier  than  any 
other  tree  in  the  orchard,  but  did  not  bear  a  single  Apple. 

A  moderate  use  of  charcoal,  or  sweepings  and  cinders  from  iron  workers'  shops,  may  be  bene- 
ficial to  garden  vegetables  and  fruit  trees,  though  my  experiments  have  not  been  extensive 
enough  to  satisfy  me  whether  they  may  be  successfully  applied  or  not.    H.  L.  Spexceb —  (7a«- 

tUton,  Vt 

—  ^- 

Note  ox  the  Green  Sweetixo  Apple. — ^What  a  luxury,  Mr.  Barrt,  we  have  in  this  fresh  and 
delicious  Apple!  I  believe  we  have  each  tried  its  merits  in  the  supply  from  Robert H.  Brown's 
orchard.  Possessing  a  very  mild  and  agreeable  sweet,  and  being  very  juicy,  it  gives  a  healthy 
tone  to  digestion,  and  can  be  eoten  with  impunity.  I  wish  no  other  beverage  than  its  juices  to 
quench  thirst,  and  no  better  dessert  at  all  times.  The  tree  produces  abundantly ;  and  my  ob- 
ject is  to  call  attention  to  it,  that  every  cultivator  of  trees  may  be  sure  and  have  it.  The  Apple 
is  in  perfection  now,  and  will  keep  a  month  longer.     J.  H.  Watts — Rocheficr. 

We  consider  this  the  best  Sweet  Apple /(>r  dessert  that  we  prow  in  this  locality ;  always 
I  fair,  and  of  a  handsome  pea-green  color,  rarely  with  a  blnsb  on  one  side.  The  tree  is  a 
I     good  grower  and  bearer. 
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A  ooRBBSP02n)ENT  writes  as  follows  from  Lawrence  county,  Ohio : 

"  The  Rome  Bemtty  Apple  was  originated  near  this  place,  on  the  river  bottoza  It  grows  to 
an  enormous  size ;  ninetj-six  will  fill  a  barrel  easily.  Those  grown  on  the  upland  are  the  best 
flaTored,  and  of  fine  size  and  appearance. 

"  There  is  a  yellow  Peach  here,  called  the  Italian,  nearly  as  large  as  the  above  Apple,  and  of 
fine  flavor.     It  was  raised  from  a  stone  brought  from  Italy. 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  above  named  fruits,  there  is  but  little  in  this  country  worthy  the 
name  of  fruit 

"  I  asked  a  man  what  kind  of  Grape  vine  that  was  in  his  garden!  He  said,  Tame  Or  ape — 
tame  enough,  indeed— on  the  ground.  What  kind  of  Gooseberry  is  that?  Tame,  What  kind 
of  Plum  is  that  f     EnglUh," 


Peabs. — As  some  of  your  subscribers  have  sent  in  an  account  of  the  keeping  of  their  Pears,  I 
would  inform  you,  though  I  have  but  few,  that  I  ate  my  last  Beurre  Diel  the  first  week  in  Janu- 
ary ;  and  yesterday  (February  27)  my  last  Beurre  d'  Aremberg,  My  Easter  Beurre  will,  I  think, 
keep  till  next  May,  as  I  have  kept  them  that  long  heretofore.     Jacob  Feantz — Paradite,  Pa. 


§ 


To  THE  Victim  op  happy  Contentment.* — Dear  Attieus — And  you  are  too  contented  in  a  home 
where  beauty  and  taste  are  so  perfected  as  to  leave  little  room  for  devising  and  improving  ?  I 
do  not  wonder ;  for  are  we  not  all  happiest  when  intellect  and  heart  are  taxed  to  their  utmost  in 
inventing,  and  the  physical  system  correspondingly  so  in  executing  darling  plans  and  theories  ? 
"  We  were  not  made  to  wander  on  the  wing."  Tis  in  creating  that  we  live  most  intensely. 
That  were  a  sordid  soul — a  dull,  phlegmatic  creature,  devoid  the  actuatings  of  genius  and  talent 
—  who  could  rest  quietly  in  his  perfected  home,  and  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  its  beauty — revel 
sensually  in  the  adornments  clustered  about  him.  He  would  be  a  voluptuous  animal,  despite  his 
prating  of  art  and  taste. 

Your  state,  sir,  is  a  dangerous,  a  critical  one.  Your  disease  has  more  fearful  tendencies^  I  fear, 
than  you  realize.  Look  well  to  youi-self  before  it  advances  beyond  your  control  I  have  had 
great  faith  in  Mr.  Barry's  judgment :  but  the  best  of  people  err  sometimes.  As  you  value  your 
well-being,  I  pray  you  do  not  hug  to  yourself  the  vain  thought  that  the  "summum  bonum  of  hap- 
piness and  contentment  you  have  reached  V*  Lay  not  the  flattering  sweet  unction  to  your  soul  I 
That  was  a  syren  song  that  breached  through  the  editorial  quill  just  then ;  heed  it  not!  or  it  will 
lull  you  into  a  dangerous  slumber,  from  which  you  will  awaken  to  an  incurable  sense  of  unres^ 
and  discontent  My  womanly  nature  is  stirred  for  you ;  I  tremble  lest  you  may  yield  to  delusive 
charms,  and  I  long  to  snatch  you  from  ruin's  brink. 

Your  confessions  and  your  aspirations  after  knowledge  to  show  you  your  true  state  has  inter- 
ested me,  though  I  know  you  not  from  any  other  Greek.  But  I  claim  you  as  a  brother.  With 
such  a  mind  and  its  capacities  for  conceiving  and  constructing — for  weaving  bright  dreams  into 
brighter  realities — you  will  not  be  satisfied  even  when  all  within  your  reach  seems  attained. 
You  mtist  still  be  creating  new  fancies^  and  laboring  to  endow  with  form  those  imaginingSb  You 
can  never  become  a  quiet^  contented  clod. 

Like  a  good  friend,  I  do  as  I  would  be  done  by,  and  bring  you  proposals  of  relief  Firsts  P™7> 
sir,  allow  me  to  be  a  little  egotistical,  and  tell  you  somewhat  of  myself 

Most  of  my  life  was  spent  in  a  great  dty,  amid  its  high  wallss  its  crowded  streets,  and  ceaseless 
din ;  but  I  was  ever  longing  to  be  away,  where  sight  and  thought  could  be  free — to  enjoy  those 
beauties  which  methought  I  loved  with  a  stronger  pa.«sion  than  the  hum-drum  common-place 
people  about  me.  I  did  not  get  the  better  of  my  romantic  dreams  even  when  mairied  and  setiled 
dovm^  for  I  took  care  to  get  a  husband  that  loved  what  I  loved,  and  not  one  whose  whole  soul 

♦  Our  readers  win  remember  on  article,  published  in  the  December  number,  from  friend  "  Arncus,'*  who  consid- 
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^as  in  his  money  drawer  and  ledgers^  and  who  would  by  bis  kck  of  sympathy  smother  up  my 
ittle  bit  of  fancy.  And  so  the  first  lispings  of  oar  little  ones  were  of  things  we  had  taught  them 
o  love.  We  gave  them  all  the  lessons  on  nature  we  could ;  and  when  the  reality  was  not  at 
land,  made  use  of  those  next  best  things,  descriptions  and  picturings  of  her  works.  And  so  at 
hree  years  old  they  knew  more  of  n  at  are  than  many  who  live  all  their  lives  amid  her  haunts. 
)ar  sweet  morning  naps  about  four  o^cloek  were  disturbed  by  one  cr  two  cherubs  climbing  up 
.nd  nestling  beside  us  with— "Now,  papa,  mamma,  talk  *bout  our  farm;**  or,  "talk  poetry." 

In  tlie  course  of  time  our  farm  was  no  idle  figment  of  the  brain,  but  a  living,  broad  reality. 
Lnd  such  a  farm  I  — just  what  a  poetical,  romantic  woman  might  crave.  It  was  as  the  red  man 
eft  it>  in  all  its  pristine  beauty.  What  happiness  to  possess  those  broad  acres  unmarred  by  the 
lands  of  verdant^  uncultivated  rusticity,  with  their  obsolete  notions!  What  pleasure  to  appor- 
ion  and  adorn  it  to  our  own  minds  I  We  erected  a  settler's  cottage  away  back  from  the  road, 
nd  left  a  choice  spot  for  our  future  home.  Three  years  have  rapidly  flown  in  this  delectable 
mployment  Orchard?  and  gardens  and  nurseries  and  fields  have  stretched  themselves  out  <m  hy 
loffic,  say  those  who  have  not  been  witness  to  the  sinewy  strength  and  the  sweating  brow  that 
lave  overcome  difiicultiea  and  produced  results;  and  one  who  possessed  a  little  corner  of 
omonce  in  her  composition,  which  attracted  me  instinctively,  likens  it  to  the  wonders  of  Auld- 
•in's  lamp.  Dear  Aladdin,  your  lamp  must  hare  burned  slowly  if  it  revealed  not  things  with 
;reater  celerity  than  do  we  with  axes  and  bush-scythes  and  plows  and  spades.  But  could  yon 
at  of  the  delicious  Apples  and  Pears  (thanks  to  the  dwarfing  system)  and  Plums  and  Cherries 
nd  Grapes  and  berries  already  here  produced  in  the  excellence  of  their  most  approved  varieties^ 
'oa  would  deem  it  something  more  than  a  dream.  During  this  time  we  have  been  so  intensely 
•ccupied  in  bringing  about  necessary  improvements^  that  we  have  neither  time  nor  means  to 
levote  to  beauty.  We  live  on  hope — hope.  At  even  we  sit  by  the  home  fire,  and  talk  of  what 
ve  may  sometime  have  and  enjoy,  as  we  picture  our  future  home.  We  rest  in  sleep,  and  dream 
V6  are  enjoying  these  comforts  in  full  fruition ;  we  rise  in  the  morning,  and  the  early  dawn 
eveals  a  humble  home,  with  stumps  and  rail  fences  all  around.  Then  we  go  to  work  with  fresh 
Igor — another  home  in  our  eye  encouraging  us  onward.  Just  such  things  as  you  talk  about 
Huteisinff,  wo  plan — and  enjoy,  day  aft.er  day,  in  anticipatian.  But  we  don't  waste  time  in  idle 
Ireaming, — oh,  no;  we  work  away,  early  and  late — "still  pursuing,  still  achieying:"  and  we 
ave  "learned  to  labor  and  to  wait" 

Some  people  might  think  there  were  inconveniences,  discomforts^  and  trials,  attending  this  life 
-such  as  living  in  a  settler's  home  with  not  very  extensive  accommodations^  and  the  brusque 
ppearance  of  the  grounds  immediately  surrounding — the  very  part  that  comes  oftenest  in  con- 
act  with  the  visual  organs  of  im  whose  iphere  of  duty  doesn't  oompas?  many  acre&  Time  does 
lot  permit  us  to  airange  this  spot,  which  we  only  look  at  as  a  temporary  locality;  for  the  sternly 
iseful  and  actually  necessary  are  all  the  time  pressing — pressing.  They  who  would  think  thus 
light  fraternize  with  that  sordid  ckss  with  whom  I  have  proven  you,  sir,  could  never  affiliate. 
''or  here,  hope,  imagination,  anticipation,  and  invention,  with  execution,  may  be  brought  into 
,ctive  exercise.  And  are  they  not  among  our  highest  attributes— productive  of  some  of  our 
(urest  pleasures  9 

While  I  busied  myself  this  eve,  inserting  ingenious  patches  in  the  knees  and  elbows  of  sundry 
nvenile  garments,  husband  read  me  the  Horticulturist ;  and  among  other  things,  your  article, 
k)  absorbed  was  I  in  the  repairing  of  dilapidated  wardrobes^  that  at  the  time  I  did  not  enter  into 
he  full  spirit  of  it  My  agrestical  occupation  seemed  to  earth-bind  my  fancy.  By-and-by  hus- 
land,  who  wa?  unusually  tired  and  sleepy,  had  sought  his  pillow ;  and  while  I  went  from  room 
io  room,  tacking  in  the  inmates  of  the  different  beds^  he  was  fairly  napping.  I  sat  down  by  our 
ow  window,  to  indulge  a  little  ruminating.  Without  was  spread  a  scene  of  varied  natural 
beauty,  and  all  about  was  bathed  in  moonlight  of  true  western  brilliance.  With  the  speed  of 
thought  I  sought  that  fair  Attical  home,  and  reveled  in  its  classic  beauty.    Then  I  plumed  my 

^Ji^ 
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wiDgs^  and  backward  flew,  home  again.  How  yerj,  Tery  humble  I  A  twinge  so  tlight^  and  jet 
BO  keen  as  to  almost  start  a  tear,  marked  the  change  in  the  spitit  of  mj  dream.  Oh  dear!  when 
will  onr  home  be  all  of  thb  ?  When  I  might  enjoy  it  lo  exquisitely,  why  ean^t  I  haTe  it  mmf 
Thou  spirit  of  impatience, — come  here  to  disturb  my  amiable  equanimity— to  get  the  better  of 
my  philosophy  and  my  contentment, —begone  I  That  Athenian,  with  all  his  surroundings  is  not 
to  be  enyied.  Ill  warrant  there  might  be  some  " internal  care"  sometimes  "written  on  his  brow," 
as  on  mine  this  moment ;  but  on  my  brow  it  never  has  rested,  and  it  shall  not  now.  I  seised 
my  lamp,  slipped  eofUy  down  stairs  and  brightened  the  fire,  exclaiming-^" ni  write  him  a  letter 
this  moment^  and  ask  him  if  he  dare  be  so  audacious  as  to  assert  himself  half  as  happy  and  con- 
tented as  we  of  this  Wood^ide  cottage  ?**  Just  here  my  beneyolenoe  and  kindness  were  aroused 
as  I  thought  of  Amcus  stricken  with  a  dangerous  malady,  and  my  heart  and  mind  were  taxed  for 
ingenious  contrivances  for  his  relief  The  bright  thought  soon  came ;  and  I  revolved  it  over  and 
oyer,  till  I  came  to  think  it  vastly  sage.  But  though  I  know  your  anxious  curiosity  is  all  on  the 
q%d  vive^  you  must  have  patience ;  for  the  unfolding  even  of  my  simple  plan  will  require  another 
letter.    Yours  in  the  bonds  of  sympathy,    Elbik. —  Woodtide,  Waukesha,  Wit. 


Turn  Alpinv  HaGirrs.— The  pen  and  the  pencil  may  attempt^  and  not  unsuccessfully,  to  repro- 
duce the  soft  gradations  of  the  beautiful  or  the  abrupt  contrasts  of  the  picturesque ;  but  they  are 
alike  powerless  and  paralyzed  before  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  Alpine  heights,  where  there  is 
neither  life  nor  motion ;  where  a  stem,  unsmiling  sublimity  has  moulded  every  form,  and  stamped 
upon  the  scene  the  frown  of  a  perpetual  winter.  There  is  nothing  in  the  ordinary  aspect  of  nature 
that  prepares  us  for  what  we  see  when  we  have  entered  the  region  of  perpetual  snow.  Here  is 
no  hum  of  insect«^  no  rustle  of  foliage,  no  pulse  of  vitality.  There  is  no  provision  for  animal  life 
in  the  pitiless  granite,  ice,  and  snow,  that  make  up  the  landscape.  The  solitary  eagle,  whose  slow 
circling  form  is  painted  on  the  dark  sky  above,  seems  but  a  momentary  presence,  like  ourselvefl^ 
and  not  a  part  of  the  scene.  Nature  is  no  longer  a  bounteous  and  beneficent  mother,  but  a  stem 
and  awful  power,  before  which  we  bow  and  tremble ;  and  the  earth  ceases  to  be  a  man's  (arm 
and  garden,  and  becomes  only  a  part  of  the  solar  system.— J^/arcf's  Italy, 


ftnstottJi  to   ^oiUMj^onhtniM* 

(T.  B.,  Trumansburgh,  N.  Y.)  Pears  for  Profitable  Orchard  Culture. — Bartlett^  Vlrgdlieu 
or  White  Doyenne^  Oray  Doyenne,  Lcuite  Bonne  de  Jersey,  FlernUh  Beauty,  SuMtn^e  Orange,  OUnU 
Morceati,  Viear  of  Winkfield,  Jxuerence,  and  Easter  Betirre.  For  two  varieties  only,  we  recom- 
mend the  two  first.  For  a  profitable  orchard  on  Quince  stocks,  White  Doyenne,  Beurre  Diet, 
Dueheete  d'Angouleme,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  GUnU  Morceau,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Cattillac,  and 
Pound,    For  three  varieties  only,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  White  Doyenne,  and  Vicar  of  Winkfield, 

BuGHT. — ^We  cannot  say  that  any  varieties  are  free  from  attacks  of  this  nudady,  or  that  any 
are  less  liable  to  it  than  others,  though  circumstances  occasionally  favor  that  belief  As  a  gen- 
eral thing,  it  is  less  fatal  to  slow-growing  trees  and  varieties  than  to  those  of  very  rapid  and 
rank  growth. 

(C.  M.  G.,  Upper  Lisle,  Broome  county,  N.  Y.)  New  Varieties  op  Flowers. — These  are  pro- 
duced in  two  ways:  first,  accidental  sports  and  variations,  which,  in  some  cases,  are  permanent ; 
and,  second,  by  cross  impregnation.  New  varieties  of  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Daffodils,  Dahlias, 
Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  Ac,  are  all  raised  from  seeds.  Thousands  of  seedhng  Dahlias  may 
be  grown  and  flowered,  without  obtaining  even  one  fine  double  flower  worth  saving ;  the  same 
ui    may  be  said  of  all  the  others.  a 

^        Obanges  will  bear  without  being  grafted  or  budded,  but  not  until  well  advanced  in  age,  and    ^ 


The  Lilt  is  the  HemerocaUu  {Furikia)  Japonieaf  or  Japan  Day  Lily — a  hardy  plant  for  the  garden. 

Rose — ^Probably  the  Queen  of  the  Prairie.  We  can  tell  you  if  you  Bend  ua  a  flower,  with  a 
small  piece  of  the  wood  and  a  few  leaves. 

"To  HAVE  Robes  blossom  through  the  Summer  and  Fall,"  you  must  plant  eyer-blooming 
sorts,  such  as  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Bourbons,  Noisettes,^  Ac 

(Several  Inquirers.)  American  Pomolooical  Society. — The  time  has  not  been  fixed,  but  we 
will  no  doubt  be  able  to  answer  it  in  our  next.  We  hope  it  will  be  so  arranged,  if  possible,  that 
members  can  attend  the  exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  without  loss  of 
time.  So  many  exhibitions  are  held  at  that  season  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  avoid  collision 
with  some  of  them. 

I  voTicsD,  in  a  late  number  of  the  JIortieuUurUA^  an  article  on  the  Peach,  wherein  the  Sard-Shelled  Almond 
was  reoommended  for  a  stock.  Can  70a  inform  me  where  the  Sdrd-SfuUed  Almond  can  be  procured  in  any  con- 
siderable qaantitjr,  and  in  a  suitable  condition  to  plant?  (those  foand  usually  in  the  marlket  are  probably  too  dry  to 
T^^te)  and  If  trees  put  upon  this  stock  are  equally  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  "  yellows  ?"— a  malady  which  has 
been  the  destmcfion  of  most  of  the  Peach  orchards  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  A  gentleman,  who  is  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  one  of  the  most  extensive  nurseries  in  the  interior  of  New  York,  had  the  kindness  to  send  me  a  quantity 
of  Peach  stones  to  plant,  with  a  view  to  disprove  the  idea  that  I  entertained,  that  the  disease  was  local— \,  e.  that  all 
Peach  trees  on  Peach  stocks  were  subject  to  it  in  this  vicinity,  whether  they  were,  previous  to  l>eing  planted,  healthy 
or  otherwise— but  these  have  been  equally  sickly  with  those  grown  fh)m  stones  gathered  promiscuously  in  the  Boston 
market,  notwithstanding  ttiey  were  procured  lh>m  a  section  where  the  disease  did  not  prevail 

I  noticed  an  arUde  in  your  January  number  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  Bhubarb,  or  Pie  Plant  Having  seen  It 
grown  in  some  nurseries  from  seed,  with  a  view  of  improving  its  size,  it  should  be  known  that  these  seedlings  dllTer 
widely  In  their  effects.  One  of  the  most  eminent  horticulturists  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  who  has  grown  multitudes 
from  seed,  Informs  me  that  some  of  his  seedlings  operate  as  violent  emetics  on  all  who  make  use  of  them,  and  others 
as  cathartics;  and,  in  one  instance,  he  was  credibly  informed  of  a  large  number  of  people  who  were  taken  with  the 
disease  generally  known  as  gravel,  occasioned  by  the  use  of  a  particular  variety  of  Bhubarb  for  only  a  few  weeks.  (2) 

Can  you  Inform  me  by  what  mode  the  New  American  Weeping  Willow  is  most  successAiIly  grafted  ?  and  if  any 
particular  variety  of  stock  is  preferable  ?  (3)    0.  W.  V.—KewUm, 

(1)  The  Hard-Shell  Almond  bears  abundantly  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  seeds  or 
"  pits"  could  be  easily  obtained  in  the  fall ;  or  you  can  import  the  seed  or  stocks  from  France. 
We  cannot  say  that  this  will  prevent  the  "  yellows."    We  fear  not;  but  it  is  well  enough  to  tr\\ 

(2)  We  have  not  heard  of  such  cases  before.  In  selecting  plants  to  be  reserved,  from  .-icojlll.ig 
Bhubarb,  the  largest  and  finest  flavored  only  should  be  chosen.  There  is  as  much  differcuce  in 
the  tenderness  and  flavor  of  Rhubarb  as  of  Apples. 

(3)  Graft  on  any  strong,  erect  Willow,  in  the  usual  "  cleft"  manner. 


Each  month  I  feel  a  deeper  interest  in  the  BbHicuUuri^  and  gain  much  valuable  instruction  from  its  attractive 
pages.  But  the  m.(xe  I  learn  the  more  do  I  fleet  sensible  of  my  ignorance  upon  the  subjects  of  which  It  treats.  Every 
article  suggests  inquiries  upon  points  respecting  which  I  feel  the  need  of  "  more  light  f  and  I  frequently  am  inclined 
to  avail  myself  of  the  Yankee  privilege,  which  you  extend  to  your  readers,  of  asking  questions. 

In  your  leading  article,  of  the  March  number,  upon  transplanting  trees,  you  speak  of  the  injurious  eflbct  of  wH 
•oiU  upon  trees.  Now,  how  extended  an  application  has  that  term  '*  wet  soils"?  In  my  garden,  and  around  some 
of  my  ftniit  trees  (the  ground  l>eing  flat),  at  this  present  time,  and  perhaps  for  a  week  back,  the  water,  which  has 
been  accumulating  from  the  rapidly  melting  snows,  stands  upon  the  soil ;  and  even  in  very  heavy  rains,  the  water 
may  oolleet  there  for  a  few  hours.  It  Is  dry  at  other  seasons.  Now,  will  you  rank  this  among  wet  aoile  t  Will  water, 
temporarily  standing,  as  I  have  described,  around  trees,  iqjure  them  ?  And  if  so,  how  are  the  draine,  of  which  yon 
speak,  to  be  constructed  ?  We  have  stones  in  abundance,  near  at  hand ;  but  how  are  they  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  draining?  Should  a  ditch  be  dug  mdjUled  with  stones,  and  the  garden  plat  be  inclined  to  it?  or  should  a 
hcUow  drain  be  made,  such  as  you  would  have  to  convey  water  from  a  wet  cellar  ?  Will  you  oblige  me,  and  perhaps 
others  of  the  paroenue  in  horticnltui^  by  giving  in  detail  the  construction  of  a  drain^  suitable  for  a  half  or  a  quarter 
acre  of  land.  (1) 

In  the  Februaiy  number,  In  the  article  upon  "Hot  Beds"  (for  which  I  heartily  thank  you),  you  say  they  "shnnld 
occupy  a  dry  situation,  where  they  will  not  be  affected  by  the  lodgment  of  water  during  rains  or  thaws."  As  a  pro- 
tection against  water,  will  it  do  to  place  a  quantity  of  stones,  say  a  foot  deep,  heneatJ*,  the  bed  ?  (2) 

Are  hard  eoal  aehea  of  any  service  around  Imit  or  ornamental  trees  ?  (8) 


Xlm,  <.Ai«»«. 
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AnAjJinally,  (I  fear  70a  will  aospcot  my  profbwion),  win  jroa,  when  It  thtXl  be  oooTenteDt,  glre,  in  the  ITorUcul- 
turUtf  a  design  for  a  neat,  qaiel,  country  inn,  «ucb  as  may  he  suited  for  a  rural  ▼illage,  not  subject  to  ths  arrival  of 
many  strangers,  but  needing,  ooeasionally,  aooommodations  for  the  oomfortable,  hospitable  entertainment  of  a  '*  so- 
journer for  a  night  or  day**— a  pleasant,  home-like  place,  that  shall  hare  no  taint  of  the  **  vile  Virginia  weed,"  and 
no  dark,  lurking  place  for  evU  **  ttpiriUJT*    W.—Shreufabury,  Mom. 

(1)  There  are  grounds  which,  generally,  are  quite  dry;  but  from  their  adhesiveDeM,  or  from 
the  impenetrability  of  the  sub-soil,  water  is  not  permitted  to  pass  off  rapidly.  Such  soils  need 
draining,  and  a  loosening  of  the  sub-soil,  to  make  them  suitable  for  fruit  trees.  To  see  water 
accumulate  on  the  surface  is  a  sure  sign  of  wetness.  If  any  part  of  your  garden  be  lower  than 
the  rest,  make  a  drain  there  large  enough  to  contain  the  surplus  water,  unless  there  be  a  natural 
outlet  This  large  drain  may  be  four  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep,  if  necessary ;  fill  it  with  stones, 
of  small  size,  to  within  two  feet  of  the  surface;  lay  some  straw,  brush  or  rubbish,  over  them,  or 
some  sods,  grassy  side  downwards,  and  cover  with  earth.  Into  this  large  drain  smaller  ones 
may  be  conducted,  having  just  fall  enough  to  let  the  water  run.  We  usually  make  stone  drains 
two  feet  wide  at  the  top,  eighteen  inches  at  the  bottom,  and  three  and  a  half  feet  deep ;  fill  them 
with  small  stones,  as  described  for  the  larger  ones.  In  a  flat,  moist  garden,  stone  drains  are 
useful,  even  if  there  be  no  outlet,  as  a  drain  in  the  middle  of  a  walk  is  sure  to  keep  it  perfectly 
dry  in  all  states  of  the  weather. 

(2)  This  will  serve  as  drainage  to  some  extent  When  difficulty  is  apprehended  from  water  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  raise  the  bed,  so  as  to  hare  the  ground  descend  from  it 

(3)  None  that  we  know  oi 

We  must  defer  the  questions  concerning  "  chimney  caps**  and  "  thatched  roofs'*  to  some  of  our 
correspondents  who  have  had  more  experience  in  the  matters  than  we. 
Perhaps  our  friend  Davis  will  give  us  a  design,  soon,  for  a  "  neat,  quiet,  country  inn." 


I  pintcnASKD,  two  yean  ago,  a  number  of  Pear  trees,  graAed  Ove  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  hare  been  troubled 
with  a  kind  of  wart  that  has  appeared  upon  the  part  where  the  graft  was  Inserted.  I  fear  that  the  growth  of  the 
trees  will  be  checked.    Please  tell  me  what  Is  to  be  done.    A  Subscribkb. 

The  growth  of  these  "  warts'*  is  owing  to  the  interruption  of  the  circulating  fluids  at  that 
point  They  may  be  a  greater  deformity  than  an  injury.  You  might  pare  them  off  with  a 
sharp  knife,  down  to  a  level  with  the  natural  bark ;  not  all  around  the  tree  at  one  time,  so  as  to 
"  girdle**  it,  but  gradually. 


VntUtg   of   Books,    f&xn^lUtX,    ftt. 

Bbcosb  Fmtital  of  tot  Soxb  or  Nkw  IlAMPSHias.    Celebrated  In  Boston,  Nor.  2, 1808. 

The  proceedings  at  this  Festival,  and  an  account  of  the  proceedings  in  Boston  on  the  day 
of  the  funeral  at  Marshfleld,  and  tlie  subsequent  obsequies  comraemoratiye  of  the  death  of 
Daniel  Webster,  have  been  published  in  a  beautiful  volume.  This  association  numbers 
among  its  members  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  nation,  of  all  professions.  Dan- 
iel Webster  was  their  first  President,  and  he  has  been  succeeded  by  Mabshall  P.  Wildeb. 
The  speeches,  poems,  and  sentiments,  as  may  be  supposed,  are  of  the  highest  order.  New 
Ilampsliire  has  here  something  to  be  proud  of.  We  should  say  the  book  contains  excellent 
portraits  of  Daniel  Webster,  Mabsuall  P.  Wildeb,  Samuel  Appleton,  and  the  late 
Jonas  Ghiokerino.  The  following  happy  allasion  to  one  who  has  done  much,  and  who 
we  trust  will  live  to  do  much  more,  for  American  horticulture,  will  be  read  with  interest: 

"  Our  principal  theme  of  discourse  here  to-night,  Mr.  President^  is  New  Hampshire  and  her 
^  sons.  When  I  look  oyer  this  spacious  hall,  and  behold  it  filled  with  men  brought  up  in,  and 
^     brought  out  from,  the  lowly  hamlets  on  and  about  our  hills^  and  scan  the  course,  as  illustrated  in    J^ 
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OEi«  of  joar  mottoB— >"New  HampBhire  has  a  man  for  any  place,"  and  that  eyery  where  there  is 
a  place  for  him  and  that  he  will  find  it  —  and  shine  in  it !  For  instance,  sir,  take  a  wild  New 
Hampshire  boy,  it  may  be  from  Rindge.  Trace  him  in  his  course  to  the  City  of  Notions,  and  he 
soon  becomes  Wilder  in  aseful  and  prosperous  business  Intelligent  and  influential,  you  find  him 
presiding  in  the  Senate.  Public  spirited  and  a  lover  of  rural  art^  he  is  President  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society,  taking  the  lead  in  all  improvements  of  agriculture  and  horticulture, 
with  his  highly  cultivated  fields^  hundreds  of  specimens  of  the  choicest  fruits^  and  delightful  flow- 
ers in  profusion.  In  a  Wilder  flighty  he  is  seen  as  the  presiding  genius  of  the  National  Pomologi- 
cal  Society,  with  his  four  hundred  varieties  of  Pears  in  congress  assembled.  And  Btill  winging 
his  way  upward,  he  is  found  at  the  head  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society,  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  five  hundred  of  the  finest  horsey  four  thousand  beautiful  women,  and  twenty  thousand 
first-rate  men  1  And  now,  here,  we  find  him  leading  the  van  in  the  Festival  gathering  of  fifteen 
hundred  sons  of  New  Hampshire  whom  he  delights  to  honor,  and  they  to  honor  him.  Here  he 
is,  yet  WiLDSB,  and  ever  will  be,  till  time  shall  put  a  stop  to  his  career  in  his  flights  of  usefulness^ 
honor,  and  renown  1     [Great  applause.]  " 

Every  man  bom  in  the  Granite  State,  where  ever  £ate  or  fortune  may  have  placed  him, 
should  have  one  of  these  books  on  his  table. 


MnxoBOLOGiCAL  JoTTBKAL,  TOB  THB  TXAB  1868.    Bj  T.  S.  PASYiir.    Muscstlne,  Iowa. 

'We  have  received  a  copy  of  this  joornal,  and  extract  from  it  the  following  misceUaneons 
remarks: 

Lowest  temperature,  Feb.  8th,  — IP;  highest,  Aug.  11th,  92°.    Range  of  temperature,  108*». 

Lowest  height  of  barometer,  Feb.  28th,  28.86  inches.  Thermometer  (attached)  88°  Greatest 
height  of  barometer,  Nov.  24th,'80.00  inches.  Thermometer  (attached)  42°.  Range  of  barome- 
ter, 1.64  inches.    Mean  height,  29.677  inches. 

Mississippi  opened  Feb.  26th.    Number  of  days  dosed,  69— -one  less  than  in  1852. 

Last  frost  in  the  spring,  May  26th ;  first  in  the  fall,  September  10th. 

Peach  flowered  May  8d;  Cherry,  May  1st;  Apple,  May  8th;  Plum,  May  8d;  Pear,  May  6th. 

Total  quantity  of  rain  in  inches,  48.8 — 16.4  inches  less  than  in  1862. 

April — River  very  low  until  the  last  of  this  month.  Heavy  rains  set  in  on  the  11th,  and 
from  2.6  to  8.6  inches  fell  on  three  occasions  in  twelve  hours,  and  11.8  inches  during  the  month. 

September. — On  the  18th,  between  2  and  4  o'clock  A  M.,  8.6  inches  water  fell 

October. — Ice  on  the  2d  of  this  month. 

Fruit  of  all  kinds  in  abundance  this  year,  and  an  abundant  harvest  More  sickness,  but  less 
fatality,  this  summer  than  usual 


FxBST  AirxiTAL  Bbpobt  or  ncs  Sscbbtaxt  of  tub  Massacuustrb  Boaxd  or  AoRzouLTxnuB. 

A  vsBY  full  and  instructive  report.  We  find  two  or  three  articles  which  we  shall  make 
some  extracts  from  soon.  These  are,  **  Froit,'^  *^  Woodland,''  and  "  The  Climate  of  New 
England. 


s. 


J^ortUttltural  ZitUUtx. 

HosnouLTUEK  AT  TOK  Fabmebs'  Club  07  THB  Amebxcait  iNBTrruTX.  -^  The  Farmers'  Club  of  the 
American  Institute  is  "before  the  public"  as  a  valuable  and  influential  body,  laboring  for  the  im- 
provement of  Agricultural  science  and  practice ;  falling  back  for  reputation  and  resources  on  the    ^ 
Institute  itself— not  very  popuUir  with  the  friends  of  progreoL    Yet^  at  the  meetings  of  the  club,    » 
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BOQiid  knowledge  dUseminated.    The  eDtiro  field  of  Bcience  u  oorered  bjr  the  Tarions  questioDB 
propoted,  with  what  Bucceaa  it  is  not  our  province  here  to  say. 

At  the  meeting  on  February  7th,  a  very  important  subject  was  on  the  paper  for  diseuauon-— 
"1%£  EmbelliihTnerUs  of  Famu  and  Gardens,^  Wh.  Lawton,  of  New  Rochelle,  Westchester 
eounty,  was  in  the  Chair.  Few  of  the  gentlemen  present  felt  disposed  to  enter  on  the  subject  of 
the  day ;  and,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  R.  R.  Scott  offered  the  following  obseryations : 

**  S.  B.  SooTT— The  rabjcct  Is  not  so  unimportant  as  may  at  flrat  sight  appear ;  and,  if  considered  In  an  extended 
sense,  Is  worthy  of  more  attention  than  some  of  the  gentlemen  present  accord  to  IL  EmbellLihmcnts  maf  be  con- 
sidered In  two  classes;  those  which,  while  they  aflbrd  ornament,  are  also  remaneratlve,  or  at  least  of  some  utUltj. 
Ornamental  fkrm  buildings  may  be  considered  as  embelllahments,  while  they  may  be  more  eonrenlent  than  those 
eonstmcted  without  ornate  character.  A  very  important  point  may  be  gained  by  embellishing  the  farm.  Those  per- 
sons accustomed  to  city  life,  and  opposed  to  living  In  rural  residences,  may  be  induced  by  degrees  to  take  an  interest 
In  agriculture,  tending  to  draw  more  capital  into  this  most  healthy  and  remaneratire  of  all  occupations.  As  to  the 
embellishment  of  the  garden ;  the  garden,  properly  laid  out,  is  itself  an  embellishment  as  a  whole,  but  If  the  proper 
taste  is  not  displayed,  and  the  various  objects  thrown  together  oonftisedly,  it  ceases  to  be  so.  It  would  sppear  pre- 
sumptuous in  me  to  occupy  the  Club  when  others,  much  more  experienced,  have  declined  to  open  the  sul^ect  My 
purpose  was  to  show  that  economy  and  embeUishment  might  l>e  united  to  a  certain  extent 

Professcn'  Maps— I  concur  in  the  remark  of  Mr.  Scon  respecting  the  Importance  of  the  subject,  and  only  regret  I 
am  not  sufflcienUy  conversant  with  the  details  to  discuss  it  I  am  not  prepared  to  dictate  to  men  of  taste  In  the  orna- 
mental department  of  the  fiirm  and  garden.  The  shape  of  trees  itself  Is  an  important  matter ;  for  beauty  in  them, 
as  in  all  other  races  of  vegetables  and  animals,  is  spoiled  by  want  of  arrangement  The  pruning-knife  must 
be  used  fc>  regulate  them,  but  with  skill,  and  other  equally  important  matters  attended  to.  The  eye  readily  detects 
the  departure  from  the  line  of  beauty ;  and  the  interspersing  of  trees,  of  varied  outline  and  figure,  adds  variety  to  the 
landscape.  No  man  should  make  bis  approaches  by  straight  lines^  The  curved  line  Is  by  all  admitted  to  be  the 
proper  one  in  such  eases;  the  letter  B  is  a  good  example.  The  genius  of  Dowimro  was  equal  to  this  task,  and 
McNamaxa'S  system  of  clumping  is  very  sppropriate.  The  arrangement  of  colors  must  be  kept  in  view ;  how  would 
a  lady  look  whose  head  was  of  a  color  not  in  accordance  with  the  remaining  porUons  of  her  dress?  A  red  head- 
dress, yellow  body,  and  blue  skirt,  would  appear  to  be  but  three  distinct  pieces  of  a  woman. 

The  Chair  made  some  very  good  observations  on  the  importance  of  planting  valuable  ornamental  trees ;  such  as 
Black  Wahiut,  Butternut,  English  Walnut,  £hn,  Beech  (Purple  and  Copper),  Ash,  and  a  variety  of  choice  hardy 
shrubs.  Cedars  are  very  omamcntaL  A  very  line  specimen  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  may  be  seen  at  the  residence 
of  Mr.  AsB,  Throgs  Neck,  Westchester  county ;  it  is  seventy  years  old.  Trees  grow  while  men  sleep,  and  are  gradu- 
aDy  increasing  In  vslue. 

B.  O.  Pabocb— I  feol  a  little  the  importance  of  this  subject,  but  am  sorry  that  I  have  been  late  in  coming  In. 
Flantlng  of  trees  Is  but  little  attended  to ;  not  so  much  as  it  should  be.  One  difflculty  Is  that  many  do  not  know  how 
to  commence,  or  how  to  plant  a  tree ;  and  must  employ  others  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  operation.  One  great 
means  to  remove  this  want,  is  the  reading  of  horticultural  periodicals.  The  JffdrUcvliuristy  for  instance,  when  in  the 
bands  of  Mr.  Dowxnro — and  indeed,  now,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Babxt— has  effected  much,  and  Is  deci- 
dedly the  most  usefiil  work  of  its  kind  In  the  country.  Much  Information  may  be  obtained  by  conversation  and  inter- 
course with  such  men.  Visit  tbo  difft'rent  places,  and  observe  the  treatment  adopted  by  men  of  experience  and 
taste.  Removing  and  transplanting  large  trees  is  little  understood  by  most  men;  all  it  requires  is  a  little  skill  and 
expense. 

Mr.  Pabdke  went  on  at  length  to  show  the  advantage  of  arboriculture. 

A  gentleman  introduced  the  Magnolia  as  a  good  subject  for  conversation ;  and  requested  in- 
formation as  to  the  Swamp  Magnolia,  which  he  obtained  from  Messrs.  Mapes,  Lodge,  Lawtox, 
and  others. 

Mr.  Lawtoit  had  a  plant  sent  to  him  by  Messrs.  Pabsoks,  as  MagnoUa  grandiftora,  which  had  proved  quite 
hardy. 

Mr.  liODoa  doubted  (hat  U  was  grand{/lor<i^  as  that  is  an  evergreen,  and  should  not  lose  its  leaves  in  a  suitable 
dlinate.  Many  shrubs  and  plants  are  more  hardy  than  Is  supposed ;  my  Camellias  stand  well  during  the  winter,  and 
win  flower  at  a  temperature  of  84®  to  86®  Fahrenheit,  if  sheltered.  In  reply  to  several  gentlemen,  Ifr.  L.  stated 
that  his  plants  were  young,  snd  had  not  yet  bloomed  out  doors. 

The  Chaix  urged  the  importance  of  planting  at  a  good  distance,  as  trees  grew  rapidly  and  became  too  dose  in  a 
few  years ;  take  space  enough  at  the  beginning. 

Pro£  Mapsb  alluded  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  Magnolia  seeds:  they  hang  fW)m  the  send  vcmcI  by  a  cord,  and  in 
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when  first  introduced  at  five  dollars  a  plant.    He  requested  some  other  person  to  furnish  more 
particulars  as  to  its  history,  Ac,  and  called  on  R.  R.  Scott  to  offer  his  opinion. 

R.  R.  Rcorr— The  rote  re&rred  to  Ubj  no  means  rare,  bat  may  be  foand  in  moei  old  collections  where  (here  Is 
sufficient  ftpaoe  for  It.  No  choice  collection  would  admit  it  I  agree,  it  is  a  very  free  bloomer,  and  may  be  admired 
by  many.  The  last  live  dollar  rose  brooght  before  the  pnbllc  was  the  Augnsta ;  and,  as  there  are  very  dlflbrent  opin- 
ions about  lis  character,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  8<Hne  genUemen  who  hare  tried  it  and  paid  their  money.  8ach 
matters  are  of  importance  U>  the  nnslLilted  amateur. 

Mr.  R.  O.  Pabdee  furnished  some  information  as  to  its  history  and  character.  We  shall  re- 
serve his  remarks  for  another  opportunity.  S. 


Pejcnstlvania  HoRTicuLTCaAL  Society. — ^The  stated  meeting  of  this  Society  occurred  on  Tues- 
day evening,  March  21,  1854,  in  the  Chinese  Saloon,  R.  Cornelius,  Vice  President,  in  the  Chair. 

ITie  display  on  the  occasion  consisted  of  fine  Azaleas,  from  Mr.  Dundas*  and  Robert  Bin8T*8 
houses ;  and  from  the  latter  a  collection  of  twelve  choice  specimens  of  green-house  plants.  From 
Mr.  CopK,  a  few  new  plants,  a  beautiful  basket  of  cut  flowers,  hand  .bouquets,  and  a  dish  of 
strawberries.  A  large  table  of  culinary  vegetables  was  shown  from  Thomas  Meghran,  gardener 
to  W.  8.  Stewart,  Torrisdale. 

rremlums  awarded  were— AtaUciy  specimen  plant,  for  the  best,  to  John  Pollock,  gardener  to  Jas.  Ihindas ;  Ihoaff 
Aaal^aSf  three  plants,  for  the  best,  to  Bobert  Buist ;  collection  of  twelve  plantu,  to  the  same;  specimen  plant,  for  the 
best  (R^ffonUi  jfanioata),  to  the  aame;  for  the  second  best  (AUamanda  2^erei/bHa%  to  Jerome  Graff,  gardener  to 
C.  Cope.  A  premium  of  $2  to  Bobert  Buist,  for  a  beautiAilly  bloomed  plant  of  Coru>cUwn  lanthinttm.  New  plants 
shown  for  the  first  time — A  premium  of  $8  to  Jerome  Oraff,  for  a  fine  plant  of  DendroUitun  Aggregatum;  basket  of 
cut  flowem,  for  the  best,  to  the  same ;  bouquets,  pair,  for  the  best,  to  the  same. 

The  (Committee  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  particularly  to  the  fine  Camellia  EUen^  a  seedling  of  Mr.  Macken- 
lie's,  which  received  the  first  prize  about  three  years  ago;  it  Is  still  considered  a  very  superior  flower. 

Tiio  Fruit  Committee  awarded  a  special  premium  of  $2  to  Jerome  Graff,  gardener  to  C.  Cope,  for  a  dish  of  straw- 
berries. 

By  the  Committee  on  Yegotablcs— Lettuce,  six  heads— for  the  best  to  Thos.  Meghran,  gardener  to  W.  S.  Stewart; 
and  f^)r  the  best  display,  the  same.    The  Committee  noticed  a  plate  of  Tomatoes  shown  by  Wm.  Johns. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  ordered  to  James  Yick,  Jr.,  for  the  volume  of  the  JlorticuUuritt  for  1858— to  Charles  Dow- 
ning, for  ICUioWt  FruU  Book—U)  XL  R.  Noll,  for  his  Flora  qf  PennsyZoafiia— and  to  Mrs.  C.  SUnly  ibr  two 
volumes. 

Jfemb^n  Kl4Hifff—lUnTy  Trlpler;  and,  to  JTonorarymA.  Corresponding m^mb^rsMpiljouh  Edward  Berckmans 
(late  of  Belgium),  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Horticultural  Society. — We,  the  undersigned,  do  request  all  those  engaged  in  Horticul- 
tural pursuits,  or  friendly  to  the  promotion  of  Horticultural  improvements,  to  meet  at  the 
Brainard  House,  in  Elmira,  on  Wednesday,  the  12th  day  of  April,  at  12  o'clock,  A.  M.,  to  take 
into  consideration,  and  if  deemed  expedient,  organize  a  Southern  Tier  Horticultural  Society,  for 
the  Chemung  and  Susquehanna  Valley. 

S.  Fordham,  Factoryville ;  A.  I.  Wynkoop,  Chemung;  D.  S.  Dickinson,  Binghamton;  Wm.  T. 
Jackson,  Havana;  E.  P.  Brooks,  Elmira;  R.  B.  Van  Valkenburgh,  Bath;  P.  C.  Cook,  do.;  Ed- 
ward Howell,  do. ;  Wm.  B.  McCay,  do. ;  H.  M.  Seward,  Elmira;  S.  B.  Rowley,  Corning;  R  C. 
Frost,  Catharine;  Lucy  O.  Winton,  Havana;  Robert  Covell,  Jr.,  Elmira;  L.  M.  Rexford,  Bing- 
hamton ;  Robt  S.  Bartlctt,  do. ;  Cyrus  Strong,  Jr.,  do. ;  J.  L.  Robinson,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 


Cii RATER  Couyrr  (Pa.)  Horticultural  Society. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  "  Chester  County 

Horticultural  Society,"  the  following  named  persons  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 

JOHN  RITTTKR,  F.sq.,  Pretident    Javics  H.  Ball,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Qbo.  Tbomas,  Vice  PretidtnU.    Jcsiah 
llooras  Recording  Secretary,    Jos.  P.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Oorretpondtng  Secretary.    Jobm  Mabsuall,  Treawurer, 
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PiTTSRVRon  Horticultural  Society. — The  following  are  the  officers  of  this  Society,  for  1854: 
IIKKKY  WOODS,  PrtMdfnt    Jonx  MumDor«,  Jas.  WAuaor,  Roa^  McKhiort,  Ptos  PreMemU.   J.  8.  Nm- 
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actual  practice  are  eyeiywhere  to  be  found,  from  which  to  gather  instruction. 


Hat  1.  1854.  >  1 


No.  V. 
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AT  the  close  of  an  article  on  ^'Transplaktiko,'*  in  our  March  number,  we  promised 
^^  bome  hints  on  afte^calture,  which  we  now  proceed  to  give  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil. 

John  J.  Thomas,  who  is  a  close  and  accurate  observer,  and  by  no  means  prone  to 
make  exaggerated  statemeuts,  says  in  his  treatise,  7^  American  Fruit  CulturiH, 
that  more  trees  are  lost  from  negligent  and  improper  treatment  after  planting,  than 
from  all  other  causes  combined.  The  conductor  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  nurseries 
in  this  country — a  man  of  great  experience  and  very  extensive  observation — said  to 
us,  a  short  time  ago,  ^  I  know  of  no  way  in  which  you  can  do  horticulture  a  greater 
service,  than  to  urge  upon  people  who  plant  trees,  the  importance — nay,  the  down- 
right neeesnty — of  better  cultivation  than  that  which  prevails  at  the  present  time." 
*<  Every  day,"  said  he,  <<they  come  here  and  make  long  and  bitter  complaints  that 
their  trees  have  died,  or  have  made  no  growth ;  and  wherever  I  go,  I  see  trees  in 
orchards,  gardens,  lawns,  and  pleasure-grounds,  in  a  stunted,  sickly,  and  dying  condi- 
tion, mainly  in  consequence  of  careless  and  unskillful  culture  of  the  ground.  If  the 
evil  can  not  be  completely  reached  through  the  press,  the  friends  of  arboriculture 
should  raise  a  fund,  and  employ  a  competent  person  to  go  out  as  a  missionary  among 
planters,  and  preach  on  this  text, '  Good  Cultivation.^  If  it  were  possible  to  compute 
the  loss  which  this  country  sustams  annually  in  the  mismanagement  of  trees,  the  result 
would  be  astounding." 

We  are  well  persuaded,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  trees  are  man- 
aged, that  there  is  great  room  for  improvement ;  and  not  merely  among  the  agricul- 
tural classes,  whose  attention  is  chiefly  absorbed  in  their  farm  crops  and  stock,  and  who 
consider  trees  as  of  comparatively  little  importance,  but  among  those  who  give  a  large 
share  of  attention  to  horticulture,  and  have  learned  to  appreciate  both  its  pleasures  and 
profits.  Some  are  careless :  they  get  their  trees  planted,  and  no  doubt  intend  to  give 
them  all  necessary  attention,  but  unfortunately  they  forget ;  other  matters  more  press- 
ing, and  for  the  time  apparently  more  important,  present  themselves,  and  the  poor 
trees  are  left  to  fight  their  own  battles  as  bttt  they  can.  Others  are  careful  and  atten- 
tive to  their  trees,  but  do  not  really  understand  what  good  cultivation  is ;  while  they 
fiatttf  themselves  they  have  done  everything  for  them  that  could  be  done,  they  have 
Bcavody  d<Mie  anything  useful  or  effective.  The  misfortune  is,  a  very  large  portion  of 
those  who  plant  are  not  half  in  earnest ;  they  go  about  it  without  the  slightest  expe- 
rience ;  and  instead  of  making  a  deep  and  thorough  search  for  information  in  books, 
and  in  the  example  set  by  experienced  and  successful  cultivators,  they  are  satisfied  with 
the  merest  inkling  of  information — a  simple  say-so  of  a  neighbor,  which  is  as  likely  to 
be  a  false  guide  as  a  true  one.  This  will  never  do — there  is  no  excuse  for  ignorance 
now  in  this  country ;  books  and  periodicals  are  numerous  and  cheap,  and  examples  of 
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We  have  observed  that  within  the  past  year  or  two,  new  zeal  has  been  awakened 
among  the  better  class  of  cultivators,  on  the  subject  of  high  culture.  Instead  of 
devoting  their  time  and  attention  to  the  collection  of  new,  rare,  and  wonderful  things, 
they  are  endeavoring  to  bring  old,  well-known,  and  well-tried  objects,  to  a  higher  and 
more  perfect  standard  of  perfection.  And  this  is  a  hopeful  sign.  We  have  no  admi- 
ration to  bestow  on  a  collection  of  ill-grown,  half-starved  trees  and  plants,  however 
rare  and  varied  it  may  be.  It  affords  us  no  pleasure,  nor  can  we  see  how  it  affords 
any  one  pleasure,  to  see  trees  and  plants  pining  under  neglect  and  bad  treatment. 
As  well  might  we  take  pleasure  in  gazing  at  an  unfortunate  prisoner  through  the  iron 
grating  of  his  dismal  cell.  Give  us  half  a  dozen  trees  well  cultivated,  with  health,, 
vigor,  luxuriant  beauty,  and  productiveness,  expressed  in  every  leaf  and  limb,  rather 
than  an  hundred  lean  and  hungry.  Give  us  one  dish  of  well-grown,  beautiful  fruits, 
rather  than  bushels  of  ^  windfalls ;"  or  one  pot-plant  showing  in  its  well-proportioned 
form  and  luxuriant  growth  skillful  and  careful  training,  rather  than  a  houseful  of  lanky 
specimens  that  speak  to  us  only  of  pot-bound  roots,  bad  soil,  careless  watering,  and  bad 
ventilation.    *<  Whatever  you  do,  do  it  well,''  should  be  the  motto  of  every  cultivator. 

It  b  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  health  and  vigor  of  trees  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  the  condition  in  which  the  roots  are  placed,  because  the  roots  perform  the  im- 
portant ofSce  of  feeders.  The  spongy  points,  or  extremities  of  the  roots,  are  like  so 
many  mouths,  through  which  the  supply  of  food  must  pass ;  and  if  these  are  bound 
up  in  a  compact  mass  of  earth,  impenetrable  in  a  great  degree  to  air  and  moisture,  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  find  the  necessary  supply  of  food.  No  matter  how  rich  the 
soil  may  be,  if  not  in  the  proper  mechalical  condition,  its  fertility  will  be  of  no  avail ; 
because  the  chemical  combinations  which  prepare  the  food  of  trees  and  plants  can  not 
go  on  in  the  absence  of  air  and  moisture.  Here  lies  the  prime  defect  of  cultivation 
generally ;  it  is  not  deep  and  thorough  enough  to  reach  the  roots.  We  see  people  who 
call  themselves  very  careful  cultivators  scratching  the  surface  of  a  narrow  circle  around 
their  trees  with  a  common  hand-hoe,  and  flatter  themselves  this  is  good  culture ;  but 
if  they  reflect  a  moment,  they  will  see  their  error.  What  they  have  done  is  a  mere 
mockery — no  better  than  the  scratching  of  a  sprightly  bantam.  The  points  of  the 
roots  extend  further  from  the  tree  than  most  people  suppose ;  and  the  earth  should  be 
kept  completely  pulverized  all  around  them,  and  beyond  them  some  distance.  Any- 
thing short  of  this  is  labor  lost 

Nurserymen  have  good  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  influence  of  deep  and  fre- 
quent loosening  of  the  soil.  The  usual  practice  in  this  country  is  to  plow  between  the 
rows  of  trees,  as  deeply  as  a  one-horse  plow  can  go  with  safety  to  the  roots,  and  then 
to  follow  with  a  cultivator  or  horse-hoe.  The  plow  is  used  two,  three,  or  four  times  a 
year,  according  to  the  stiffness  or  looseness  of  the  soil,  and  the  cultivator  as  often  as 
once  a  fortnight  say  from  May  to  October.  This  is  not  only  an  economical  mode  oi 
culture,  but,  in  this  country,  the  very  best  that  could  be  followed.  It  protects  the 
trees  against  the  effects  of  our  long  and  severe  drouths.  It  is  very  common  to  see 
nursery  trees,  thus  treated,  in  a  fine  growing  condition ;  while  others,  that  have  been 
merely  surface-dressed  with  a  hand-hoe,  are  completely  at  a  stand  still.    If  we  turn 
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over  ground  that  has  been  kept  finely  and  deeply  pulverized  by  frequent  stirring,  we 
find  moisture  even  in  the  dryest  times ;  while  ground  that  has  been  left  unstirred  until 
it  has  become  hard  on  the  surface,  will  turn  up  as  dry  and  as  warm  as  though  it  had 
been  baked  in  an  oven.  In  our  own  grounds,  a  plot  of  Norway  Spruce  is  planted  in 
beds  of  six  rows  each,  with  a  distance  of  about  eighteen  inches  between  the  rows ; 
the  plow  and  cultivator  can  not  pass  between  them,  and  they  have  to  be  hand-hoed. 
Between  the  beds,  however,  there  is  a  space  of  three  or  three  and  a  half  feet,  which  is 
regularly  dressed  with  the  plow  and  horse-hoe ;  and  the  rows  on  either  side  of  this 
space  have  in  three  years  grown  nearly  twice  as  large  as  those  dressed  with  the  hand- 
hoe  only.  One  year  we  took  it  into  our  head  to  grow  a  crop  of  Carrots  among  some 
rows  of  young  Apple  trees.  The  rows  were  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  we  sowed 
one  row  of  Carrots  in  the  center.  This  prevented  the  use  of  the  plow  and  cultivator, 
and  we  could  use  only  the  hand-hoe.  In  the  fall  we  observed  that  a  portion  of  the 
plot  of  Apple  trees  not  cropped  with  Carrots,  but  worked  in  the  usual  way  with  plow 
and  cultivator,  were  about  twice  as  large  as  the  others,  and  they  were  really  market- 
able two  years  sooner. 

We  find  that  deep  culture  has  the  same  efiect  on  root  crops — Beets,  Carrots,  Tur- 
nips, Ssc — as  it  has  on  trees ;  the  frequent  use  of  the  cultivator  wiU  produce  twice 
the  bulk  on  the  same  ground  as  hand-hoeing  merely.    This  is  our  experience,  at  least 

But  we  will  be  told  that  it  is  impossible  to  use  the  plow  and  cultivator  in  orchards 
and  gardens,  and  on  lawns,  door-yards,  Ac  We  know  this;  and  our  object  in  alluding 
to  them  is  to  show  the  influence  of  deep  culture  around  the  roots  of  trees.  Where 
they  can  not  be  used,  we  roust  substitute  some  other  implements  that  will  serve  the 
same  purpose.  The  common  hoe  will  not ;  it  is  a  poor  implement,  useful  in  a  few 
instances  only,  and  far  more  popular  in  this  country  than  it  deserves  to  be.  In  the 
case  of  young  orchards,  we  would  by  all  means  advise  cropping  the  ground  with  some- 
thing that  would  require  constant  cultivation  —  Potatoes,  Carrots,  Beets,  Turnips,  d^c. 
Grain,  Grass,  and  Com  crops,  should  be  avoided  as  utterly  ruinous  to  young  trees. 
Corn  is  less  so  than  the  others,  because  it  is  plowed  and  hoed ;  but  it  smothers  the 
trees,  if  young,  and  puts  a  complete  stop  to  their  growth.  Where  a  grain  crop  may 
be  absolutely  necessary  in  an  orchard,  a  strip  should  be  left  in  a  line  with  the  rows  of 
trees,  so  that  the  plow  and  cultivator  might  be  used. 

In  plowing  near  trees,  a  slow  and  gentle  horse  should  be  used,  with  long  traces, 
which  give  steadiness  to  the  plow.  The  whifiSe-trees  should  be  as  short  as  possible, 
and  have  on  each  end  a  piece  of  cloth  or  India  rubber,  so  as  to  prevent  injury  in  case 
it  strikes  the  tree.  In  this  way  a  careful,  handy  man,  can  plow  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  In  plowing  directly  over  the  roots,  Uie  furrow  should  be  reg* 
nlated  so  as  not  to  cut  or  tear  them,  and  the  plowing  should  always  extend  at  least 
two  or  three  feet  beyond  the  roots. 

Where  thA  use  of  the  plow  and  cultivator  is 
impracticable,  a  forked  hoe,  (fig.  1,)  with  long   i| 
and  stout  prongs  should  be  used  repeatedly    ^    U  Fig-  l* 
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cut  the  roots ;  aod  it  is  better  than  the  common  hoe,  became  it  enters  the  ground 
deeply,  and  gives  it  a  thorough  stirring  up.  Such  an  implement  as  this  is  exten- 
sively used  in  France.  In  the  nurseries  it  is  in  general  use,  the  rows  being  generally 
BO  closely  planted  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  a  plow  or  cultivator  between  them. 
The  latter  implements  are  considered  by  European  nurserymen  as  somewhat  barbar- 
ous at  any  rate. 

We  have  known  people  to  be  so  fearful  lest  they  should  disfigure  their  lawn,  that 
they  would  endeavor  to  plant  trees  in  the  smallest  possible  openings,  and  would 
immediately  replace  the  turf  around  them.  Is  it  not  evident  that  a  tree  so  placed 
must  either  die  or  grow  feebly.  To  plant  a  tree  on  a  lawn  properly  and  successfully, 
a  wide  hole  should  be  cut  for  it — twice  or  three  timee  as  wide  as  the  roots — and  the 
whole  of  this  circle  should  be  kept  dean  and  deeply  pulverized  for  several  years,  until 
the  tree  has  sent  out  numerous  and  powerful  roots  in  all  directions.  No  matter  when 
or  how  trees  are  planted,  this  after-culture  is  absolutely  necessary ;  and  we  will  say  to 
those  who  have  planted  recently,  that  unless  they  bestow  such  labor  on  their  trees, 
better  for  them  now  to  pull  them  up  and  bum  them,  and  thus  save  all  further  expense. 
Mulching — which  means  covering  the  ground  with  half-decayed  manure,  decayed 
leaves,  or  some  such  material — is  a  commendable  practice  in  the  management  of 
young  trees,  and  of  dwarf  fruit  trees,  and  all  others  whose  roots  are  near  the  surface, 
and  confined  to  a  small  space.  It  not  only  keeps  down  a  growth  of  weeds,  but  guards 
the  roots  against  frequent  changes  and  the  ill  effects  of  a  drying  atmosphere.  This, 
however,  will  not  render  cultivation  unnecessary;  for  with  all  the  mulching  the  ground 
will  settle  down  and  become  compact,  unless  of  an  extremely  sandy  or  porous  nature. 
In  speaking  of  transplanting,  we  objected  to  the  application  of  manure  around  the 
roots,  because  they  were  not  in  a  state  to  make  use  of  it ;  and  we  advised  its  being 
furnished  as  a  top-dressing  after  the  trees  had  become  established  and  the  roots  active. 
This  top-dressing  should  never  be  applied  as  long  as  the  trees  show  sufficient  vigor 
and  luxuriance ;  but  when  necessary,  it  should  always  be  applied  in  the 
fall,  so  that  during  winter  and  spring  it  may  be  dissolved  and  converted 
into  a  state  in  which  it  may  be  taken  up  by  the  roots.  This  applies  to 
all  sorts  of  natural  and  artificial  manures  or  composts.  When  applied 
in  spring,  they  have  no  time  to  be  dissolved  before  the  heat  and  drouth 
of  summer  comes,  and  they  are  dried  up,  becoming  an  injury  rather  than 
a  benefit  Liquid  manure,  however,  may  be  applied  during  the  growing 
season,  and  will  be  particularly  beneficial  in  dry  weather.  It  should  be 
applied  weak,  however,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  reach  the  roots ;  a 
small  portion  thrown  on  the  surface  evaporates  immediately,  without 
effecting  the  least  good.  In  top-dressing  with  manures  and  composts,  a 
sort  of  forked  spade  should  be  used,  (fig.  2,)  which  is  far  better  than  a 
common  spade,  being  much  less  liable  to  injure  the  roots ;  and  it  stirs  up 
and  loosens  the  soil  without  turning  it  over,  just  as  a  subsoil  plow  loosens 
and  pulverizes  the  subsoil  without  throwing  it  up  to  the  surface. 
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We  took  occasion  so  often,  while  our  univenally  lamented  friend  Downing  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Horticulturist,  to  discourse  on  evergreens  and  their  culture — their  value 
in  giving  warmth  and  shelter  to  tillage  land,  their  use  in  adding  an  air  of  comfort  and 
elegance  to  the  wintry  landscape,  and  the  peculiar  beauty  of  our  native  trees, — that, 
to  some  of  our  readers,  we  may  have  grown  wearisome,  and  seem  already  to  have 
exhausted  the  subject  So  peculiarly  beautiful,  however,  and  at  the  same  time  so  little 
known  is  the  tree  whose  name  makes  part  of  the  heading  of  this  article,  that,  at  the 
risk  of  being  regarded  as  tedious,  we  can  not  but  feel  it  a  duty  to  urge  a  few  words  in 
its  praise,  for  the  sake  of  calling  the  attention  of  planters  to  its  particular  characteris- 
tics— its  beauty  and  its  value. 

But  few  of  the  denizens  of  our  brick-and-mortar  cities,  and  our  busy,  crowded  towns, 
are  aware  of  the  wealth  of  beauty  that  our  native  American  forests,  and  the  very  woods 
about  them,  contain,  to  adorn  the  lawns,  the  shrubbery,  and  the  hedges  of  our  home 
landscape, — the  rich  and  luxuriant  vines  and  plants  and  shrubs  and  trees,  with  their 
various  foliage  and  blossom,  and  especially  the  variety,  grace,  and  elegance,  of  our  own 
native  evergreens.  When  a  boy,  with  what  a  thrill  of  delight  did  we  hail  the  sight 
of  the  princely  blooming  Rhododendron,  as,  through  vistas  of  mossy  Cedars,  the 
oriental  magnificence  of  its  perfumed  blossoms  burst  upon  our  vision,  as  we  fearlessly 
trusted  ourselves  to  the  quaking  bog  of  the  solitary  swamps*  where  they  unfolded 
their  regal  glories.  With  what  eager  enthusiasm,  down  in  the  deep,  dark  dells,  or  on 
the  airy  mountain  steeps,  did  we  follow,  on  and  on,  gathering,  with  a  never  satiated 
passion  for  beauty,  the  superb  native  boquets  of  Mountain  Laurel, — now  seeming  like 
masses  of  drifted  snow  hidden  away  in  the  cool  woods,  as  they  paled  in  the  deeper 
shadows — now  blushing  in  the  broad  light  of  day  into  richer  loveliness — or  growing 
rosy  and  scarlet,  as,  higher  up,  they  became  flushed  with  the  more  exhilarating  air 
and  brighter  radiance  of  the  mountain  cliffs.  Search  the  world  over,  and  where  will 
you  find  more  magnificent  and  splendid  evergreen  shrubs  than  these  brilliantly  bloom- 
ing Ealmias  and  Rhododendrons  of  our  chill  and  homely  New  England  forests  ?  And 
what  sight  more  rich  and  enchanting,  than  a  mass  of  these  charming  flowering  shrubs 
half-concealed,  half-revealed,  beneath  the  groups  of  trees  that  shade  our  dwellings,  or 
resting  their  glossy  leaves  and  queenly  flowers  on  the  green  and  shadiest  portions  of 
our  lawns  I  Dear  to  us,  too,  is  the  bright  Prinos  fflaber,  or  Ink-berry  bush,  humble 
though  it  be  and  unknown  to  fame,  with  its  crown  of  dark,  shining  foliage,  whose 
depth  of  rich  brilliant  green  the  severest  frosts  of  winter  never  deaden,  and  the  polished 
gloss  of  whose  varnish  neither  the  roughest  storms  nor  the  most  freezing  wintry  winds 
can  tarnish :  but,  in  sunshine  and  in  storm,  in  winter's  cold  as  in  summer's  heat,  there 
it  is,  always  so  bright,  so  deeply,  radiently  green,  reflecting  the  light  and  glory  of  the 

*  BiasLow  and  others  an  mistaken  in  supposing  them  to  be  foond  In  only  one  swamp,  near  Boston;  we  have 
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heavens ;  and,  when  these  are  shrouded,  seeming  like  a  living  smile  beaming  up  out 
of  the  earth.  No  foreign,  costly  Box  tree,  with  all  its  wide  renown,  can  compare  with 
this  simple,  rustic  beauty,  of  our  plain  old  colony  lands.  Then  edge  your  groups  and 
borders,  and  mingle  your  shrubbery  with  this  humble  native  New  England  evergreen. 
There,  too,  is  the  feathery  Hemlock ;  and  the  dark,  dense  fringe  of  the  Black  Spruce, 
that,  in  cultivated  grounds,  equals  if  not  excels  in  beauty  of  foliage  its  more  distin- 
guished and  aristocratic  Norwegian  brother ;  and  the  Yellow  Spruce,  with  its  bright 
sunshiny  hue,  making  the  darkest  day  look  gladsome,  that  in  rich  deep  soils  is  oflen 
mistaken  for  the  Norway.  The  Fir,  too,  despite  its  formal  stiffness,  as  it  sends  its 
stately  spires  up  among  the  ancient  Elms  and  Ash  trees  that  surround  the  antique 
parsonage,  or  that  embower  the  hospitable  mansion  of  the  good  old  country  gentle- 
man, telling  of  the  culture  and  refinement  of  other  days,  and  the  wealth  and  worth  of 
the  good  old  times  that  have  gone,  is  never  to  be  wholly  spumed.  And,  oh !  the  glory 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  giant  White  Pines,  with  their  great  mossy  trunks,  rising  up 
from  the  brown-carpeted  and  solemn  aisles,  like  pillars  in  a  mighty  cathedral — the  pil- 
lars of  God's  first  temple — with  their  leaves  like  a  myriad  harp-strings  tuned  to  wor- 
ship, or  prophesying,  in  the  harmonious  murmurs  of  their  unending  song,  of  their  future 
home  amid  the  ceaseless  roaring  of  the  waves,  whose  crests  they  shall  nod  over  as  tall 
spiry  masts,  or  breast  as  stout  timbers  of  some  gallant  vessel,  in  years  to  come.  Oh, 
plant  a  grove  of  Pines,  good  friend,  on  yonder  bare  and  desolate-looking  ridge,  or  over 
that  barren,  sandy  hill-side,  for  your  children  and  your  children's  children  to  rejoice 
and  glory  in.  Were  we  the  king  of  this  fair  land,  it  would  be  one  of  the  earliest  proc- 
lamations of  our  benevolence,  that  evergreens  should  be  planted,  among  other  shade 
trees,  on  all  the  roads  and  avenues  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  northern  exposures  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  people,  and  on  all  the  breezy  summits  of  the  hills,  to  give  defence  and 
shelter,  warmth  and  beauty  to  the  landscape. 

But  we  are  forgetting  our  friend  the  Holly  tree,  in  our  thought  for  the  rest  of  the 
evergreen  brotherhood.  Of  all  our  beautiful  native  evergreens,  there  is  none  more 
peculiar  and  striking  in  its  beauty  than  the  Ilex  ojpaca  ;  and  I  am  charmed  now,  as 
I  gaze  out  through  the  frosty  air  of  the  bitter  winter  day,  on  the  rich,  dark,  glossy 
green  of  its  broad  and  quaintly-cut  spinose  foliage  among  the  shrubbery.  Late  in 
the  autumn,  in  our  rambles  in  the  interminable  woods  of  the  "Old  Colony," — for 
though  the  first  settled  portion  of  the  country,  it  is  now  the  most  of  a  wilderness  of 
any,  with  miles  on  miles  of  uninhabited  forest,  where  still  the  light-footed  deer  has  his 
covert, — in  an  open  pasture  ground  we  came  suddenly  upon  several  splendid  speci- 
mens of  the  American  Holly,  each  standing  isolated,  and  glowing  in  the  late  autumnal 
sunshine ;  and,  truly,  no  sight  of  the  kind  was  ever  more  charming  to  the  eye  of  a 
lover  of  beautiful  nature.  Though  not  more  than  six  or  seven  feet  high,  and  extreme- 
ly thick-set,  they  were  perfect  in  shape,  and  loaded  with  their  coral  fruit ;  and  the 
contrast  of  the  deep  glossy  foliage  with  the  brilliant  scarlet  berries  with  which  the 
branches  were  so  thickly  studded,  presented  a  coup  cToeil  that  excited  our  most  enthu- 
siastic admiration.  In  all  our  various  excursions  in  the  woods  and  fields,  from  child- 
hood and  vouth  upward,  we  had  never  met  with  anv  wild  crrowinir  thinir  so  beautiful. 
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86  charming,  so  altogether  perfect^  and  so  desirable  as  an  ornament  for  the  cultivated 
lawns  and  shrubberies.  Nay,  more  than  this,  we  feel  that  we  can  say  most  sincerely, 
that  we  know  of  no  prized  and  costly  exotic  from  far-ofif  foreign  dimes,  that  can  sur- 
pass it,  especially  when  thus  decked  out  with  its  jewels  of  brilliant  coral.  And,  not 
only  the  me  and  rich  deep  green  of  its  foliage,  but  the  quaint  and  rare  cutting  of  its 
leaves^  giye  to  it  a  striking  and  peculiar  effect,  and  add  mudi  to  its  value.  We 
would  gladly  have  paid  an  extravagant  sum  to  have  had  even  one  of  these  charming 
specimens,  in  all  its  perfection,  growing  on  our  own  grounds ;  but,  finding  from  the 
size  of  their  trunks,  and  their  ages,  as  well  as  from  the  stones  and  rocks  among  which 
they  grew,  that  we  could  not  have  the  faintest  hope  of  success  in  transplanting  them, 
we  bore  away  as  splendid  trophies — barbarous  as  it  may  seem — a  load  of  branches, 
coral  and  emerald,  for  admiring  friends,  placing  a  rich  boquet  of  them  even  in  front  of 
our  church  pulpit,  where  the  usual  offering  of  flowers  is  laid,  which  formed  the  fittest 
possible  decoration  of  the  sanctuary,  the  dark  and  glossy  leaves  of  strange  and  mystic 
shape,  and  scarlet  fruit,  harmonizing  finely  with  the  dark,  carved  rose-wood  of  the 
sacred  desk. 

The  Holly,  with  us,  is  seldom  found  in  the  open  ground ;  it  generally  sequesters 
itself  in  the.  thicket  of  the  forest,  where,  in  the  solemn  shadow,  and  under  the  drip  of 
the  trees,  it  best  flourishes.  This  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Holly  tree  constitutes 
its  great  excellence  for  planting  out  as  an  evergreen  among  other  trees  and  shrubs. 
Although,  perhaps,  it  grows  in  more  beautiful  shape,  and  makes  a  more  perfect  tree, 
when  standing  unsheltered  in  the  free  air  and  broad  sunshine,  yet  its  growth  in  such 
situations  is  exceedingly  slow  and  laborious,  and  without  a  great  deal  of  moisture  it 
probably  would  not  attain  a  height  of  six  feet  in  twenty  years;  while  under  the  moist 
shelter  of  the  forest  it  increases  rapidly,  making  often  a  foot  or  more  of  growth  in  a 
year,  and  we  found  numerous  specimens  in  our  after  excursions  that  had  thus  attained 
the  height  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet.  There  are  so  many  of  our  most  ornamental 
evergreens — as  the  Firs,  Spruces,  Ac, — that  refuse  to  flourish  under  the  shade  and 
drip  of  other  trees,  that  a  tree  that  makes  its  most  rapid  growth,  and  rejoices  in  such 
situations,  is  a  very  great  desideratum.  We  have  been  compelled  to  leave  awkward 
spaces  and  ugly  gaps  in  plantations  of  this  kind,  from  the  proximity  of  some  large 
deciduous  trees,  or  the  broad  shade  of  some  grand  and  beautiful  Elm,  whose  glories 
we  could  not  spare,  though  it  would  permit  no  other  growth  under  its  far-extended 
branches.  In  such  places,  however,  our  friend  the  Holly  tree  finds  its  natural  and 
appropriate  shelter,  and  flourishes  in  grateful  luxuriance.  There  its  leaves  assume  a 
darker,  richer,  glossier  green,  kept  always  moist  and  darkene^  from  the  summer's 
^  too  excessive  ray  f  and  its  otherwise  dwarfed  proportions  will  thus  assume  a  lighter 
fi>rm  and  a  more  stately  size. 

In  transplanting  the  Holly,  we  have  generally  found  the  roots  of  the  small  trees  to 
ran  near  the  surface,  and  above  the  roots  of  other  trees ;  and  this  renders  them  easy 
to  take  up  when  young.  Tn  re-setting  them,  we  would  suggest  the  commixture  of 
stones  and  rocks  in  the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted,  and  a  good  covering  of  chips 
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We  have  made  oollectioDS  of  the  berrieB  also,  as  well  as  of  the  yomg  trees,  and 
hope  to  iDterest  our  horticaltaral  friends  in  their  cultivation.  There  is  no  plant  that 
would  make  a  more  quaintly  beautiful  and  striking  hedge  than  this  our  native  Hex, 
In  the  open  ground  it  is  of  remarkably  thick  growth,  and  its  stiff  and  well-armed 
leaves  would  render  it  impenetrable  even  to  fowls  and  smaller  animals,  and  no  ox  or 
wild  bull  even  would  dare  to  thrust  his  muzzle  more  than  once  into  their  prickly 
thicket ;  for,  in  words  from  the  poet  Southet'b  ode  to  the  Holly  tree, 

"  Below,  a  circling  fencCi  its  leaves  arc  seen. 
Wrinkled  and  keen ; 
No  grazing  cattle  through  their  prickly  round 

Can  reach  to  wound ; 
But,  as  they  grow  where  nothing  id  to  fear. 
Smooth  and  unarmed  the  pointless  leayes  appear." 

As  beautiful  and  as  famous  as  the  English  Holly  has  been  for  ages,  it  can  not  be 
cultivated  in  our  severer  climate  and  more  changeable  winters ;  but  our  own  Holly, 
I  think,  will  be  found  by  culture  to  be  not  a  whit  inferior  to  its  more  distinguished 
foreign  brother,  and  to  deserve  all  the  enthusiastic  encomiums  that  it  has  received  at 
the  mouths  of  the  poets ;  and  we  may  say  of  our  New  England  Hex,  in  the  words  of 
Eliza  Cook — 

"  The  Holly  I  the  Holly  I  oh,  twine  it  with  Bay — 
•  Come,  give  the  Holly  a  song ; 

For  it  helps  to  drive  stern  winter  away, 
With  his  garment  so  sombre  and  long. 

"It  peeps  thro'  the  trees  with  its  berries  of  red. 
And  its  leaves  of  burnished  green, 
When  the  flowers  and  fruits  have  long  been  dead. 
And  not  even  the  Daisy  is  seen. 

<*Then  sing  to  the  HoQy,  the  Christmas  Holly, 
That  hangs  over  peasant  and  king ; 
While  we  laugh  and  carouse  'neath  its  glittering  boughs, 
To  the  Christmas  Holly  well  sing." 


ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  STATUARY  IN  THE  DECORATION  OF 
GARDENS  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

BY  B.  MUNN,  NEW  TOKK. 

There  is  perhaps  no  branch  of  Landscape  Gardening  in  which  the  correct  principles 
of  taste  are  so  frequently  violated  as  in  the  introduction  of  statuary  into  ornamental 
grounds,  and  yet  there  is  none  in  which  the  rules  by  which  it  should  be  regulated 
have  been  better  defined.  It  is  not  unusual,  for  instance,  to  see  rustio  alcoves  and 
bridges,  or  summer-houses  in  the  Swiss  style,  ornamented  with  statuary  in  marble  or 
white  stone.     Nothinsr  can  be  a  crrehtfir  miRlAlrA.     TTawavai*  hAAntifnl  in  thAmaAlvM. 
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Buch  objects  are  wholly  at  rarianoe  with  the  Mtaation ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  intro- 
duce them  in  such  positions,  without  injury  to  that  consistency  of  purpose  which  is  a 
primary  consideration  in  artistic  arrangement 

There  are  two  modes  of  placing  statuary  in  grounds.  One  is,  to  connect  it  with 
architectural  structures — either  the  house,  or  some  of  the  subsidiary  edifices,  such  as 
a  conservatory  or  other  building,  (and  this  is  generally  deemed  the  most  desirable 
situation  for  it) ;  or  else  to  place  it  in  the  vicinity  of  avenues  or  walks,  in  the  midst 
of  the  rural  scenery  of  the  place.  In  connection  with  the  house,  or  with  any  impor- 
tant subsidiary  edifice,  it  is  considered  admissable  to  introduce  ahnost  any  species  of 
sculpture ;  because,  where  it  is  supported  by  a  mass  of  building,  the  character  of  art 
in  both  maintains  that  "  unity  of  purpose"  which  should  be  apparent  in  all  attempts 
at  tasteful  arrangement  But  where  it  is  contemplated  to  introduce  statuary  into 
rural  scenery,  without  its  being  in  view  of  architecture  of  any  description,  two  circum- 
stances require  attention ;  the  one,  the  kind  of  scenery ;  and  the  other,  the  subject  the 
sculpture  is  intended  to  represent 

In  scenery  now  styled  OardeneaquB  in  character,  in  which  the  ''  beauty  of  repose'^  is 
the  prevailing  feature,  provided  rustic  ornaments  (such  as  alcoves  constructed  of  rough 
wood)  are  not  present,  statuary  of  suitable  subjects  may  be  introduced  with  perfect 
good  taste.  In  reference  to  statuary  placed  in  such  scenes,  those  are  best  adapted  to 
the  purpose  which  embody  some  rural  conception — as  Flora,  shepherds,  or  some  idea 
which  is  usually  associated  in  the  mind  with  the  relation  of  country  life.  But  if  the 
statuary  introduced  into  rural  scenes  is  in  considerable  quantity — as,  for  instance,  a 
series  of  statues,  busts,  or  vases  on  pedestals,  within  sight  of  each  other  on  either  side 
of  a  long  wide  walk  or  avenue — the  subjects  may  be  as  varied  and  as  diverse  as  may 
be  wished :  because,  in  the  latter  case,  by  their  number  they  become  an  important 
feature  of  themselves,  indicative  of  an  intention  that  they  shall  command  the  attention 
of  the  spectator  independently  of  the  surrounding  scenes,  in  the  same  manner  as  would 
be  the  case  in  a  sculpture  gallery ;  whereas,  in  the  instance  of  simple  ipecimens  of 
statuary  placed  in  the  midst  of  rural  scenery,  it  is  evidently  proposed  that  it  shall  be 
viewed  rather  as  an  additional  ornament,  to  add  effect  to  the  surrounding  beauties, 
and  a  propriety  of  subject  is  therefore  required. 

In  scenery  of  the  grand  and  picturesque  character,  such  as  Salyator  Rosa  por- 
trayed, whether  this  is  derived  from  the  presence  of  rocky  or  barren  scenery,  or  from 
the  general  disposition  of  the  natural  features  of  the  place,  statuary  must  be  introduced 
with  great  caution ;  for  in  such  situations  it  is  very  difficult  to  select  subjects  which 
are  not  in  themselves  repulsive  to  the  ideas  suggested  to  the  mind  by  the  ruling  char- 
acter of  the  scene.  In  such  positions,  I  should  hesitate  much  to  recommend  the  intro- 
duction of  statuary  at  all,  that  represented  living  objects,  except  equestrian  statues,  or 
statues  embodying  some  mythological  composition  associated  with  the  brute  creation. 
Vases  and  architectural  fountains  or  fragments  are  among  the  most  successful  embel- 
lishments for  which  the  picturesque  can  be  indebted  to  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor. 

In  whatever  situation  statuary  is  placed,  therefore,  in  the  open  air,  it  becomes  neoes- 
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more  imperative  in  proportion  as  the  desire  exists  to  place  statuaiy  in  single  speci- 
mens alone. 

The  foreground  of  a  large  vinery  affords  a  most  appropriate  situation  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  flower-garden  in  the  Italian  style,  in  which  statuary  is  necessarily  the 
predominant  feature;  but  it  only  admits  of  adoption  in  two  situations — the  one 
immediately  adjoining  the  house,  and  the  other  in  connection  with  a  conservatory  of 
sufficient  extent  to  support  the  general  design.  The  low  terrace  wall  is  an  indispens- 
able adjunct  to  the  introduction  of  this  style.  It  serves  the  double  purpose  of  isolating 
from  the  adjoining  plantation  the  geometrical  character  of  the  flower-beds  which  the 
adjacent  architecture  renders  it  necessary  to  employ ;  and  it  forms,  as  it  were,  a  gen- 
eral base  for  the  assemblage  of  sculpture  distributed  through  it ;  for  when  the  statuary 
is  placed,  and  the  low  terrace  wall  with  its  wide  coping  of  stone  is  erected,  to  the  eye 
of  a  spectator  viewing  the  whole  from  a  short  distance,  the  top  of  the  terrace  wall  will 
appear  to  form  a  common  base  for  Ihe  whole  of  the  statuary. 

In  the  form  of  the  flower-beds,  in  this  style  of  garden,  angular  and  straight  lines 
alone  should  be  made  use  o^  as  being  most  in  keeping  with  the  architectural  charac- 
ter of  the  whole.  Vases  or  urns  should  be  placed  at  the  several  comers  of  the  terrace 
wall.  Plants  may  be  placed  in  the  vases  in  the  summer,  but  they  should  be  confined 
to  those  species  which  are  of  a  formal,  stiff  outline,  as  being  most  consistent  with 
architectural  decoration — such  as  the  Agave  Americana,  the  Yucca,  the  Cacti  family. 
Hydrangea,  Orange  trees,  and  some  others. 


DIELYTRA    SPEOTABILIS    AS  A  GREENHOUSE   PLANT. 

BY  ED6AB  SANDERS,  GABDENEB  TO  J.  F.  BATHBONE,  ALBANY. 

This  Chinese  production  is  worthy  a  place  in  every  greenhouse,  its  singular  and  pecu 
liar  shaped  flower  being  quite  distinct  from  anything  out  at  the  same  time — a  point 
of  considerable  importance  in  a  selection  of  plants.  Its  habit,  too,  is  drooping  and 
graceful,  its  delicate  rose-colored  and  purple-tipped  blossoms  hanging  like  ear-drops 
from  several  axillary  racemes.  It  is  probably  nearly  or  quite  hardy  enough  to  stand 
our  winters,  of  which  I  am  unable  to  speak  from  experience ;  but,  with  a  slight  pro- 
tection of  its  roots  it  will  undoubtedly  stand,  and  form  a  magnificent  object  in  summer. 
Its  culture  in  the  greenhouse  is  simple,  requiring  no  important  room  a  great  portion 
of  the  time ;  and,  by  having  a  succession  of  plants,  may  be  had  in  flower  from  the 
first  of  February  till  those  in  the  open  air  come  in.  It  is  very  impatient  of  much  heat, 
and,  if  fine  specimens  are  wanted,  should  at  no  time  receive  a  temperature  over  60^ 
artificial  heat ;  solar  heat  it  does  not  mind. 

We  procured  a  huge  root  from  the  open  ground  of  a  nursery,  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  gave  it  the  following  treatment  It  was  potted  at  once  in  a  Id-inch  pot 
The  root  had  to  be  divided  into  three  parts  to  get  it  in,  using  loam  and  rotten  dung — 
two  Darts  of  the  former.  onA  of  tha  lfttt«r — wit.h  a  little  aand.  to  fill  ud  the  remainder 
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of  the  pot  It  was  then  set  in  the  coldest  part  of  the  house,  on  the  floor,  and  bnt 
seldom  watered  till  it  began  to  push,  which  was  about  the  middle  of  January.  It 
was  then  more  freel j  watered,  and  as  soon  as  the  growth  had  lengthened  to  six  inches, 
lifted  to  the  front  stage.  It  now  began  to  grow  rapidly,  and  was  occasionally  treated 
with  a  dose  of  weak  liquid  manure  water.  On  the  23d  we  had  it  at  our  show,  and 
on  March  7th  made  the  following  entry  in  our  note-book:  ^^Dielytra  spectabilis — 
thirteen  spikes  eighteen  inches  high,  from  four  to  six  racemes  on  a  spike,  from  eight 
to  twelve  blossoms  on  a  raceme."  It  is  still  beautiful,  and  likely  to  be  for  some  time 
yet,  as  several  of  the  spikes  that  remained  dormant  at  first  have  since  started,  and 
laterals  spring  from  those  that  first  flowered,  which  keep  up  a  succession. 

As  soon  as  it  has  exhausted  itself  it  will  be  cut  into  pieces,  to  form  cuttings.  These 
will  be  struck  and  turned  into  the  flower-garden  for  summer  display,  from  the  roots 
of  which  a  large  stock  will  be  laid  in  for  next  winter's  operations. 

[The  Dielytra  stands  our  climate  at  Rochester  without  protection.  It  is,  without 
exception,  in  our  opinion,  the  finest  hardy  herbaceous  plant  introduced  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  Our  experience  with  it  in  the  house  enables  us  to  endorse  all  that  Mr. 
Sakders  has  said  of  it.  Our  artist  has  taken  a  drawing  of  this  beautiful  floM*er,  which 
we  shall  probably  give  in  the  July  number. — Ed.] 


THE    CULTURE    OF    CELERY.* 

BT    WILLIAM    CHOBLTON,    NEW    BEIOnTON,    6TATEN    ISLAND. 

Earthing, — Where  it  may  be  required  to  have  Celery  early,  the  earthing  must  be 
commenced  accordingly ;  but,  generally  speaking,  too  much  hurry  in  this  case  is  not 
good.  One  of  the  reasons  why  Celery  is  spongy  and  insipid,  is  owing  to  the  soil 
having  been  in  contact  with  it  too  long.  While  the  temperature  continues  warm,  and 
growth  is  proceeding  rapidly,  three  to  four  weeks  is  quite  enough  to  prepare  for  use ; 
so  that  according  to  the  time  it  may  be  wanted,  the  earthing  may  be  commenced  to  • 
correspond.  There  is  no  diflSculty  in  producing  it  ready  for  table  by  the  beginning  of 
August,  by  a  little  earlier  sowing  and  extra  pains-taking;  but  more  commonly  it  is 
considered  quite  early  enough  at  the  beginning  of  September.  The  old  notion  that 
this  vegetable  is  not  good  until  it  has  been  nipped  by  the  frost,  belongs  to  bygone 
days,  and  it  is  time  that  we  got  rid  of  such  ideas ;  be  assured,  that  if  the  frost  acta 
upon  it,  the  flavor  will  be  injured,  and  the  crispness  destroyed.  When  commencing 
to  blanch,  go  over  and  break  out  all  outside  oflPshoots  or  decayed  base-leaves ;  loosen 
up  each  side  of  the  row,  keeping  clear  of  the  roots ;  break  up  the  soil  well ;  lift  the 
leaves  up  into  a  perpendicular  position,  and  while  holding  them  so  with  one  hand,  fill 
in  and  around  with  the  other  about  six  inches  of  earth,  taking  care  that  it  does  not 
fall  down  into  the  heart ;  and  always  choose  a  dry  day  for  this  operation.     Afler  pro- 
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ceeding  thus  along  the  whole  length,  stretch  a  line  about  eighteen  inches  from  the 
row  on  each  side,  gire  a  cnt  outside  the  line,  and  lift  up  enough  soil  to  make  on  equal 
surface  with  that  placed  to  the  plants.  This  process  will  make  what  was  previouslj 
a  trench  into  a  bank,  with  the  double  row  of  plants  in  the  center.  As  growth  pro- 
gresses, this  operation  will  have  to  be  repeated.  A  practiced  eye  requires  no  guide  as 
to  how  often,  or  how  much  ought  to  be  done,  and  no  definite  rule  can  be  given ;  for 
where  there  is  great  luxuriance,  more  depth  and  often  repeated  earthing  will  be  neces- 
sary ;  but  if  we  take  a  medium  average,  once  a  week  will  be  a  general  requirement 
for  three  or  four  weeks.  Some  persons  do  not  earth  at  all  until  they  intend  to  do  it 
finally ;  but,  excepting  for  the  latest  crops,  or  that  which  is  wanted  for  spring  use, 
this  practice  is  open  to  much  objection.  In  the  first  place,  the  stalks  have  by  this 
time  grown  outward  to  a  horizontal  position,  and  become  solid,  so  that  they  will  break 
or  split  at  the  bottom,  which  brings  on  rottenness,  and  disfigures  the  form  of  the  head. 
The  soil  also  is  more  subject  to  fall  down  into  the  center  by  the  great  depth  which  is 
put  on ;  and  as  the  stalks  have  hitherto  had  light  and  air,  the  leaflets  are  more  numer- 
ous and  situated  closer  to  the  base,  and  consequently  they  have  to  be  covered  up. 
These  often  rot,  and  always  prevent  the  young  heart-leaves  from  ascending  straight, 
the  result  of  which  is  distorted  form  and  crooked  stalks. 

With  regard  to  that  portion  of  the  crop  which  is  required  for  latter  winter  and  early 
spring  use,  an  exception  to  this  is  advisable ;  for,  as  stated  above,  if  the  soil  remains 
too  long  in  contact,  the  quality  is  injured.  Therefore,  in  this  case,  do  not  earth  up 
any  further  than  merely  to  give  an  upright  position  to  the  stalks ;  and  when  it  is  to 
be  done,  finish  at  one  or  two  operations.  The  best  time  to  commence  earthing  this 
late  portion,  is  a  little  before  frosty  nights  begin  to  occur. 

Protection  in  Winter. — ^Although  Celery  is  very  hardy  in  a  natural  or  poorly  grown 
state,  it  is  soon  injured  by  frost  when  gorged  with  luxuriance,  or  blanched ;  therefore, 
as  we  have  it  in  cultivation,  winter  protection  is  necessary.  It  is  also  soon  rotted  or 
rendered  insipid  if  kept  too  warm,  on  which  account  a  temperature  that  is  only  a  few 
d^rees  above  the  freezing  point  is  best  Avoid  close,  damp  cellars ;  for  in  such  places 
it  is  almost  sure  to  decay.  Often  as  this  plan  has  been  tried,  there  have  been  few 
cases  of  success.  The  best  method  which  has  come  under  my  own  observation  is  as 
follows : — Choose  a  piece  of  ground  where  the  water  can  pass  off  freely,  and  bed  the 
heads  in  rows  of  about  six  in  each,  and  in  an  upright  position.  Commence  by  raising 
a  bank  against  which  the  first  row  shall  rest ;  Uft  each  head,  and  preserve  the  roots 
carefully,  which  may  be  done  by  cutting  down  one  side  of  the  row  in  which  ib  has 
grown,  and  afterwards  putting  the  spade  under  each  plant  Before  lifting,  tie  a  piece 
of  bast  or  twine  around  the  upper  part,  which  will  prevent  the  stalks  from  breaking, 
and  also  facilitate  the  process.  Remove  all  decayed  leaves,  and  fix  carefully  against 
the  bank  almost  close  together ;  raise  up  in  front  enough  soil  to  cover  nearly  to  the 
top,  leaving  only  a  portion  of  the  top  leaves  exposed.  The  next  row  may  be  a  few- 
inches  asunder,  and  so  on.  Afterwards  leave  all  uncovered  until  wet  or  frost  sets  in, 
when  a  coping  of  boards  or  shutters  should  be  fixed  over.  Where  there  is  not  this 
convenience,  a  quantitv  of  pearstakes  mav  be  laid  over  the  top :  but  whatever  be  used. 
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a  coating  of  litter,  pea  haulm,  or  other  like  material,  wiU  be  required  to  keep  out  the 
froet.  It  may  also  be  left  to  winter  in  the  ridges ;  but  in  this  way  a  great  quantity 
of  covering  is  necessary,  and  which  afterwards  requires  much  labor  to  remove.  The 
first  is  most  economical,  and  is  equally  safe. 

Saving  of  Seed. — As  the  saving  of  seed  is  of  some  importance,  a  few  remarks  on 
this  head  may  be  of  service.  Without  stopping  to  discuss  the  physiological  point 
respecting  the  reproduction  of  permanent  varieties  by  seed,  it  is  a  well-known  tact 
to  those  of  experience,  that  Celery,  although  one  of  the  most  constant  in  this  respect, 
is  nevertheless  disposed  to  sport ;  consequently,  if  any  particular  variety  is  wanted 
to  be  kept  pure,  those  plants  which  are  retained  for  this  purpose  ought  to  partake 
most  truly  of  the  peculiar  characteristiGB  of  the  kinds,  and  also  should  be  removed 
from  the  influence  of  impregnation  by  other  sorts.  The  first  may  be  accompb'shed  by 
choice  of  plants,  and  the  latter  by  not  having  any  other  in  bloom  in  the  same  vicinity. 
It  is  well,  too,  not  to  blanch,  nor  grow  too  luxuriantly,  those  which  are  intended  for 
seed,  as  under  these  circumstances  the  structural  texture  is  retained  more  solid,  and 
the  progeny  wiU  partake  of  the  same  property.  Everybody  knows  that  a  spongy  head 
of  Celery  is  worthless,  therefore  we  should  use  all  caution  to  preserve  the  solidity ; 
and  the  above  items,  if  attended  to,  will  ensure  success.  Notwithstanding  the  natural 
hardiness  of  this  plant,  there  are  some  winters  so  severe  and  changeable  that  it  is 
advisable  to  preserve,  even  in  this  case,  the  plants  firom  extreme  cold,  for  which  pur- 
pose a  cold  frame  is  the  most  suitable ;  but  if  this  is  not  convenient,  a  light  covering 
of  marsh  hay  or  straw  may  be  thrown  over  them,  to  prevent  the  eflfects  of  alternate 
frost  and  thaw. 

With  regard  to  different  kinds,  there  are  several  shades  of  color,  gradations  in 
size,  and  variety  in  flavor,  each  being  prized  according  to  the  caprice  of  different 
cultivators.  Two  classes  are  generally  recognized,  viz.,  Red  and  White.  The  Red 
is  generally  considered  to  be  the  hardiest,  and  it  has  more  pungency  in  the  flavor, 
partaking  somewhat  of  the  natural  quality ;  and  upon  the  acknowledgement  of  these 
properties  is  hung  the  faith  of  many  persons.  The  fact  is,  that  when  Celery  first 
became  an  established  favorite,  we  poesebsed  no  really  good  kinds  but  what  were  red, 
all  the  Whites  being  then  spongy  in  substance,  and  sweet  and  insipid  in  flavor ;  and 
it  is  readily  seen  from  this  why  the  White  was  more  tender  in  winter.  Of  late  years 
the  latter  class  has  been  much  improved,  and  we  have  now  several  kinds  that  are 
equally  hardy,  as  firm  and  brittle  in  substance,  and  in  every  respect  as  good  in  quality, 
as  is  the  Red.  For  the  sake  of  experiment,  three  years  ago  I  grew  Seymaur'e  Bed 
(thought  to  be  the  most  hardy  of  the  Reds,)  and  Seymaur'e  WhiU  (the  kind  that  is 
so  generally  brought  to  market  in  this  neighborhood,)  in  different  ways,  only  that 
both  were  treated  alike,  and  planted  in  the  same  row.  At  the  end  of  winter,  although 
both  were  good,  the  White  was  in  the  best  order ;  and,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  this  is 
the  best  variety  that  we  have  for  general  cultivation.  These  two  kinds  were  raised  by 
Mr.  Sbtmoub,  late  gardener  to  the  Countess  of  Bridgewater,  in  England ;  and  he  cer- 
tainly deserves  the  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  good  vegetables,  for  his  persevering  efforts 
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When  winter  is  over,  the  seed  plants  should  be  removed  carefully  into  a  spot  of  very 
rich  ground,  and  freely  exposed  to  the  sun,  by  which  they  will  be  invigorated  and 
enabled  to  flower  strongly ;  the  seeds  will  be  plump  and  well  developed,  and  in  their 
turn  will  produce  strong  and  healthy  plants.  As  all  the  seed  does  not  ripen  at  the 
same  time,  it  should  be  gathered  at  intervals,  spread  out  upon  paper  in  a  dry  but  cool 
room,  and  when  thoroughly  dried  it  may  be  cleaned  and  stowed  away  in  bags  till 
wanted  for  use.  Celery  seed  will  keep  good  for  several  years,  but  the  finest  plants  are 
raised  from  it  while  fresh. 

To  produce  very  fine  Celery. — Hitherto  I  have  only  treated  of  this  vegetable  so  as 
to  produce  an  ordinarily  good  sample,  and  in  a  way  that  will  pay  the  market-gardener; 
but  if  it  be  desirable  to  have  extra  quality  and  the  largest  size,  some  difference  should 
be  made  in  the  culture.  Celery  will  feed  freely  on  very  rich  manures  if  judiciously 
applied,  but  not  otherwise ;  and  the  best  time  to  use  such  is  during  active  growth, 
and  after  the  greatest  heat  of  summer  is  past.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
heads  of  eight  to  ten  pounds  weight,  and  in  some  instances  even  more,  if  the  follow- 
ing directions  be  adopted : 

Raise  the  plants,  and  plant  out  as  before  directed,  with  the  exception  of  the  trenches, 
which  should  be  opened  wider,  and  about  half  as  much  more  well-rotted  manure 
added.  When  a  trifle  advanced  in  size,  and  growing  fast,  place  a  few  inches  of  fresh 
^*  maiden"  earth  along  side  of  the  stalks ;  and  if  there  is  a  hog-pen  at  hand,  procure  a 
quantity  of  the  drainings  and  slush,  fresh  as  it  is,  convey  it  to  your  rows  of  Celery, 
and  after  raising  a  small  ridge  outside  and  away  a  short  distance  from  the  plants  along 
the  row,  pour  it  on  the  surface.  Take  care  that  this  does  not  come  too  near  the  stalks^ 
or  it  will  most  assuredly  rot  them ;  and  do  not  mutilate  the  roots,  or  they  will  be 
destroyed.  Do  not  apply  this  or  any  other  strong  manure  during  hot  weather,  or  the 
increased  luxuriance  will  not  bear  the  sun's  rays,  and  the  leaves  will  blister.  A  wet 
time  is  the  beet  for  this  kind  of  application ;  and  in  the  absence  of  frequent  rains,  use 
water  very  freely.  If  hog  drainings  are  not  to  be  had,  a  good  but  not  equal  substi- 
tute is  dung-hill  drainings,  or  guano  dissolved  in  water  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  gallons 
to  one  pound.  If  the  hog  wash  be  used,  one  application  will  be  enough ;  but  of  the 
others,  a  repetition  every  three  or  four  days  for  three  weeks  will  be  necessary.  The 
after-soiling  may  proceed  as  before  advised,  with  the  exception  that  if  deferred  longer 
the  weight  will  be  greater. 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  is  a  strong  dose ;  but  we  must  recollect  that  it  is  only 
applied  when  growth  is  mosf  active,  and  the  plants  under  favorable  circumstances  as 
to  temperature ;  and  most  vegetables  will  flourish  at  this  period  with  manures  of  so 
rich  a  nature  as  to  kill  them  at  other  times.  It  is  from  a  want  of  knowledge  on  this 
very  point,  that  so  much  mischief  is  frequently  done  in  this  way.  What  is  here 
advised  has  often  been  done  in  my  own  practice,  when  wishing  to  obtain  extraordinary 
results,  and  has  answered  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended. 

The  following  criteria  will  show  what  a  first  rate  head  of  Celery  is,  and  how  it 
ought  to  appear  on  the  exhibition  table.  The  weight  may  be  from  six  to  ten  pounds. 
It  should  be  taken  up  with  the  roots  nreserved.  and  cleanlv  washed.    The  external    ^ 
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form  should  correspond  in  length  to  girth — not  short  and  thick,  nor  long  and  slender. 
The  base  immediately  above  the  roots  ought  to  be  nicely  rounded — not  bulged,  nor 
split ;  the  stalks  solid,  brittle,  straight,  perpendicular  to  the  base,  with  the  leaflets 
confined  to  the  upper  part,  leaving  the  stem  clear  below.  The  blanching  should 
extend  in  the  second  inner  row  of  stalks  tip  to  the  leaver,  and  to  the  base  of  the  outer 
ones;  all  inside  of  this  ought  to  be  clear  and  eatable,  and  proceed  in  the  middle  nearly 
to  the  top  of  the  leaves:  the  whole  available  substance  for  use  being  about  one-half 
the  entire  bulk.  There  ought  not  to  be  any  spots  or  freckles  of  any  kind  on  any  part, 
nor  the  least  sponginess  or  hollowness.  If  a  White  variety,  the  bleaching  should  be 
perfectly  white;  and  if  a  Red,  of  a  clear  whitish-pink,  shading  off  to  white  in  the  heart 
Such  is  a  first  rate  head  of  Celery  ;  and  I  hope  that  more  attention  will  begin  to  be 
paid  at  exhibitions  to  a  better  standard  of  excellence  in  vegetables,  for  there  is  yet 
much  room  for  improvement 


^♦»- 


PRUNING    AND    MANAGEMENT    OP    THE    PEACH    TREE.* 
SxonoM  y. — The  Practici  of  Pbunino  afpubd  to  the  Pkach  thxb  teaocxd  nr  ths  Squau  Fohm. 

L  Formation  of  the  Tree, 

146.  It  has  been  shown  (55)  how  the  young  tree  was  planted.  We  will  now 
return  to  that  point,  and  examine  the  operations  which  it  must  each  year  undergo,  in 
order  that  it  may  assume  the  square  form  of  training,  and  be  well  filled  up  in  all  its 
parts,  with  an  equal  vigor  throughout. 

147.  As  stated  (56),  the  young  tree  on  being  planted  in  autumn  is  cut  back  to 
eight  or  ten  inches  above  the  place  where  it  was  budded ;  see  fig.  6,  which  represents 
the  tree  as  it  comes  from  the  nursery — b  is  the  bud,  a  is  the  point  to  which  it  is 
headed  back  when  planted.  In  the  following  spring,  the  development  commences  of 
the  eyes  a  and  6,  destined  to  originate  the  two  main  branches  of  the  tree ;  and  eyes 
situated  lower  than  these,  as  c,  are  not  destroyed  till  the  two  shoots  from  a  and  b  are 
faiiily  started. 

148.  During  the  first  year  of  planting,  it  is  sufficient  to  superintend  the  growth  of 
the  two  young  shoots  by  training  ihem  loosely  in  the  form  of  a  somewhat  open  V. 
Their  training  is  continued  according  to  their  growth,  and  so  that  the  young  shoots 
may  take  a  perfectly  straight  direction.  The  first  year's  growth,  except  in  case  of 
accident,  generally  gives  the  results  which  are  represented  by  fig.  7.  At  this  stage,  it 
is  of  importance  to  direct  the  young  shoots  by  two  perfectly  straight  rods. 

149.  If  by  any  chance  one  of  the  young  shoots  should  perish,  the  survivor  must  be 
trained  upright,  and  pinched  when  ten  or  twelve  indies  in  length,  in  order  to  form 
well-established  eyes  at  its  base,  with  the  view  of  obtaining,  in  the  following  spring, 
two  young  shoots  fit  for  commencing  the  two  mun  branches. 
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150.  FiBOT  Pruning. — Second  year  of  planting.  Fig.  ?  represents  the  results  of 
the  first  summer's  growth.  We  begin  by  cutting  off  the  piece  c,  closely  to  the  angle 
formed  by  the  two  branches.  This  portion  of  stem  has  been  retained  till  now,  in 
order  that  its  three  young  shoots,  which  hare  been  pinched  when  necessary,  might 
assist  the  two  buds  a  and  b  (^g.  6)  in  drawing  the  sap.  The  latter  have  made  the 
shoots  A,  A,  (fig.  7,)  of  sufficient  growth  to  allow  of  our  pruning  the  two  main  branches 
to  the  proper  length.  This  length  is  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches,  measuring  from 
the  insertion  of  the  branch.  We  must  now  examine  the  state  of  the  two  main 
branches,  and  endeavor  to  find  two  properly  placed  eyes  at  the  above  height  One  of 
them,  a,  (fig.  7,)  situated  on  the  upper  side,  is  intended  to  serve  for  the  prolongation 
of  the  main  branch ;  and  the  other,  6,  (in  the  same  figure,)  and  situated  on  the  lower 
side,  to  jorm  the  first  lower  secondary  branch.  The  other  main  branch,  a,  is  examined 
for  two  similar  eyes  at  the  same  height,  or  nearly  so.  When  that  is  done,  each  of  the 
two  main  branches  is  pruned  on  the  eye  a,  which  becomes  the  terminal  pushing  one ; 
and  the  eye  b  gives  rise  to  the  first  lower  secondary  branch. 

151.  As  the  effect  of  the'^runing  on  the  eye  a  is  to  induce  great  activity  of  vege- 
tation (65),  the  resulting  shoot  must  be  watched,  and  nailed  at  the  proper  time.  The 
eye  b  must  be  equally  watched,  and  nailed  when  necessary,  training  it  by  a  rod  in  the 
right  direction,  endeavoring  at  the  same  time  to  keep  its  strength  in  proportion  to 
that  of  the  leading  shoot  of  the  main  branch  a.  If  necessary,  superfluous  shoots  are 
removed  at  the  disbudding,  especially  those  at  the  front  and  back.  The  excessive 
growth  of  those  that  are  overbearing  is  kept  down  by  pinching ;  and  lastly,  we  must 
endeavor  to  maintain  a  constant  balance  as  regards  length  and  thickness  of  shoots 
betwen  the  two  wings.  It  is  of  importance  not  to  concentrate  the  sap  too  much  in 
young  trees,  but  to  leave  it  the  necessary  outlets.  All  regulating  operations,  such  as 
pinching,  should  be  conducted  according  to  the  state  of  growth  of  the  tree,  and  should 
be  performed  to  a  greater  extent  when  it  is  very  vigorous. 

152.  If  the  balance  is  disturbed,  it  can  be  restored  in  several  ways.  The  tree  may 
be  unnailed  and  re-nailed,  so  that  the  weakly  wing  may  be  more  or  less  vertical,  while 
the  stronger  one  is  lowered.  This  means,  seconded  by  disbudding  and  pinching,  is 
generally  sufficient.  But  if  it  do  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  the  weakly  wing  may 
be  brought  out  from  the  wall,  in  order  to  give  it  still  greater  liberty  (100).  Netei^ 
theless,  that  its  branches  may  not  take  an  improper  direction,  one  or  more  props  are 
placed  behind  them  at  six  or  eight  inches  from  the  wall.  The  wing  is  stipp<»ted  on 
these  props  so  as  to  give  it  more  air,  which  will  greatly  tend  to  strengthen  it  It 
might  be  left  perfectly  free,  if  it  were  not  for  fear  of  the  blasts  of  wind,  which  might 
break  some  of  the  branches,  or  bruise  the  bark  and  the  green  parts  by  shaking ;  it  is 
therefore  prudent  to  fix  it  as  above.  When  the  equilibrium  is  restored,  the  tree  is  re- 
nailed  wiUi  regularity.  The  wing  should  not  be  brought  forward  from  the  wall  except 
in  fine  weather,  because,  from  its  distance  firom  the  wall,  it  is  deprived  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  copings  and  screens,  and  would  be  more  exposed  to  frosts.  In  pointing 
out  this  mode  of  restoring  the  balance  between  the  two  vrings,  a  mode  which  can  be 
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tree  from  the  very  commencement  is  insisted  on  ;  because  it  appears  that  when  once 
the  sap  begins  to  distribute  itself  equally  through  the  different  parts  of  the  tree,  it 
continues  to  flow  with  greater  regularity,  and  presents  fewer  difficulties  to  a  find 
formation. 

158.  There  is  another  very  simple  mode,  which,  though  not  so  efficacious,  suffices 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  It  consists  in  placing  a  shading  of  straw  matt,  or  boards,  at 
eight  to  ten  inches  above  the  stronger  wing.  This  privation  of  a  certain  amount  of 
light  and  air  is  often  sufficient  to  enable  the  weakly  wing,  which  is  left  uncovered,  to 
attain  the  same  growth  as  the  other.  The  influence  that  shading  has  on  vegetation 
may  be  employed  for  full-grown  trees,  to  restrain  the  growth  of  the  upper  secondary 
branches  by  retaining  over  their  extremities  the  straw  mats  which  are  joined  to  the 
copings  till  after  the  fruit  has  been  formed. 

154.  If  these  means  fail,  we  must,  at  the  following  winter-pruning,  leave  the  shoots 
on  the  weak  parts  as  long  as  possible,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  not  prune  them  at  all, 
leaving  both  the  terminal  eye  and  all  the  young  shoots,  so  that  by  their  growth  they 
may  draw  the  sap  towards  the  part  At  the  same  time,  the  shoots  on  the  strong  part 
should  be  pruned  short ;  all  superfluous  shoots  should  be  removed  at  the  first  disbud- 
ding ;  and  the  progress  of  those  remaining  must  be  carefully  watched,  in  order  to 
allow  them  only  a  limited  growth.  This  mode,  which  is  very  efficacious,  is  founded 
on  the  principal  of  physiology  that  leaves  are  the  respiratory  organs  of  plants,  toward 
which  the  ascending  sap  is  continually  drawn,  to  be  in  them  elaborated,  after  which 
it  descends  towards  the  roots.  The  ascent  of  the  sap-fluid  through  the  alburnum,  and 
its  descent  by  the  vessels  of  the  bark,  maintain  a  more  active  degree  of  life  in  these 
parts,  and  thus  their  vigor  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  circulation 
of  that  fluid.  This  means  may  be  employed  on  trees  of  any  age ;  and  it  always  suc- 
ceeds well,  provided  the  parts  operated  on  be  healthy,  though  of  unequal  strength ;  but 
it  must  not  be  used  on  badly-organized  branches,  or  on  those  suffering  from  languor 
resulting  from  disease.    In  the  latter  case,  we  must  begin  by  curing  the  disease. 

155.  There  is  another  mode,  which  can  only  be  employed  on  bearing-trees.  It 
consists  in  leaving  a  great  many  Peaches  on  the  strong  parts,  because  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  fruit  beipg  very  exhausting,  the  vigor  of  the  branches  is  diminished  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fruit  they  bear.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vigor  of  a 
feeble  branch  may  be  restored  by  limiting  the  number  of  its  fruit  The  latter  pro- 
ceeding is  rarely  used  by  the  cultivators,  because  they  must  have  Peaches,  whatever 
be  the  consequence. 

156.  Tltese  means  may  be  greatly  assisted  by  disbudding,  pinching,  summer-prun- 
ing, and  even  by  defoliation ;  and  these  operations  may  be  employed  separately  or 
eombined,  according  to  the  age  and  growth  of  the  tree. 

157.  The  results  of  the  first  year's  growth  are  not  always  such  as  have  been  sup- 
posed. Often  the  vegetation  is  languid,  and  the  shoots  are  neither  so  long,  nor  so 
thick,  as  to  enable  us  to  originate  the  first  lower  secondary  branch.  If  such  be  the 
ease,  its  formation  must  be  deferred  till  the  following  year;  and  the  two  main 
branches  are  pruned  to  eyes  properlv  situated  for  their  prolongation.    At  the  second 
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wiDter-pruDiDg,  whatever  may  be  the  length  of  their  leading  shoots,  thej  must  still 
be  cut  down  to  the  stated  height  of  fifteen  inches  and  three  quarters,  each  of  them  to 
two  eyes  chosen  as  aforesaid — one  for  the  prolongation  of  the  main  branch,  and  the 
other  for  forming  the  first  secondaiy  branch.  I  liave  shown  at  e  (fig.  7,)  the  point  at 
which  the  pruning  must  be  made  in  this  case,  which  causes  no  other  inconvenience 
than  that  of  retarding  the  formation  of  the  lower  secondary  branches  for  one  year. 

158.  Second  Fbunino. —  Third  year  of  Planting.  Fig.  8  represents  the  state  of 
the  tree  after  the  second  year's  growth.  The  two  main  branches,  a,  a,  have  increased 
in  length  ;  so  also  have  the  two  first  secondary  branches,  b,  b.  All  the  shoots  and 
laterals  which  have  grown  on  the  sides  of  these  four  branches  are  pruned  to  two  or 
three  eyes ;  then  the  main  branch  a  is  pruned  at  about  thirty-one  inches  and  a  half 
from  the  insertion  of  the  secondary  branch  b,  after  having  ascertained  that  there  are 
eyes  properly  situated  at  a  like  height  on  the  other  branch  a,  in  order  that  a  symme- 
try as  perfect  as  possible  may  exist  between  the  two  wings  of  the  tree.  This  interval 
of  thirty-one  inches  and  a  half  affords  facility  in  nailing  the  fruit-branches  formed 
along  the  secondary  branches,  and  allows  a  free  play  of  air  and  light  The  main 
branches  a  and  a  are  pruned  at  c,  each  on  a  wood-bud,  a,  situated  on  the  upper  side ; 
and  having  a  second  eye,  6,  situated  on  the  under  side,  which  is  to  become  the  second 
lower  secondary  branch.  If  there  should  not  be  a  wood-bud  properly  situated  for  a 
leader,  there  is  no  objection  to  choosing  one  in  frx^nt ;  but  then,  when  it  pushes,  and 
as  it  proceeds  in  growth,  it  must  be  nailed  so  as  to  make  it  gradually  take  the  right 
direction,  because  it  has  a  tendency  to  grow  outward.  The  two  branches  b,  b,  are  then 
both  pruned  to  the  same  length,  about  thirty-one  inches  and  a  half,  in  order  that,  when 
the  four  arms  are  nailed,  the  points  of  the  branches  on  each  wing  may  nearly  touch  a 
perpendicular  line  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  the  base  of  the  wall  to  the  coping.  This 
would  be  the  case  if  the  tree,  represented  by  fig.  8,  where  the  cuts  on  the  leading 
branches  are  seen  at  c  c,  were  nailed ;  because  the  ultimate  depression  of  the  main 
branches  would  make  the  two  points  on  each  wing  nearly  touch  the  same  vertical  line. 

159.  Very  often  in  trees  of  this  age  the  vigor  is  such  that  nearly  all  the  eyes  on  the 
leading  shoot  break  forth ;  so  that,  at  the  time  of  pruning,  laterals  only  are  found  on 
the  shoot,  especially  at  the  height  to  which  it  ought  to  be  shortened.  In  such  a  case, 
choice  is  made  of  a  lateral  situated  on  the  upper  side,  with  another  immediately  below 
it  on  the  under  side ;  and  after  having  cut  the  principal  shoot,  the  two  laterals  are 
pruned  each  on  a  wood-bud  suitable  for  prolonging  them  according  to  their  respective- 
destinations.  They  are  then  regulated  by  nailing.  The  pruning  of  the  main  and 
secondary  branches  may  also  be  effected  either  on  a  latent  eye  followed  by  ^  lateral — 
that  is,  having  a  lateral  immediately  below — or  on  a  lateral  followed  by  a  wood-bud, 
according  as  they  are  found  at  the  point  where  the  amputation  should  take  place. 
Disbudding  and  pinching  are  still  employed  according  as  they  are  needed. 

160.  Third  Pruning.— ^ourf A  year  of  planting.  The  tree  is  unnailed,  and  shows 
the  results  of  the  third  year's  growth.  I  begin  by  examining  the  comparative  state  of 
each  wing,  so  as  to  act  accordingly.  Supposing  no  unfavorable  accident  has  occurred 
to  the  tree,  I  cut  down  all  that  are  solelv  wood-shoots  to  two  or  three  eves,  accordinff 
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to  their  strength.  All  the  fruit-branches  that  were  pruned  the  preceding  year  are  cut 
back  to  the  lowest  shoot,  or  to  the  successional  nearest  to  the  principal  branch ;  and 
this  successional  is  itself  shortened  to  two  or  three  eyes,  according  to  its  strength  when 
it  has  no  flowers ;  and  when  it  has  flowers  it  is  pruned  to  the  first  wood-bud  above 
the  flower-buds.  The  laterals  that  it  may  be  thought  proper  to  preserve  on  the  lead- 
ing shoots  of  the  principal  branches  must  be  pruned  in  the  same  way,  and  they  are 
thus  treated  at  every  subsequent  pruning.  This  done,  we  proceed  to  prune  the  three 
branches  a,  d,  o,  (fig.  11,)  on  each  wing,  commencing  with  the  uppermost. 


Fig.  11. 

][61.  The  two  main  branches,  a,  a,  are  pruned  thirty-one  inches  and  a  half  higher 
up  than  at  the  preceding  pruning,  and  on  an  eye  situated  on  the  upper  side,  and  which 
eye  becomes  the  leading  shoot  On  the  under  side  there  must  be  an  eye  at  the  origin 
of  D,  which  is  intended  to  form  the  third  lower  secondary  branch.  After  having  thus 
operated  on  the  two  main  branches,  the  two  secondary  ones,  o  and  o,  which  must  now 
undergo  their  first  pruning,  are  next  attended  to.  They  are  pruned  at  about  thirty- 
one  inches  and  a  half  from  their  base,  on  a  bud  situated  as  much  as  possible  in  front ; 
the  shoot  from  it  afterwards  receives  its  proper  direction  by  nailing.  The  branches  b 
and  B  are  next  pruned  for  the  second  time,  and  on  a  bud  also  placed  in  front,  and 
thirty-one  inches  and  a  half  higher  up  than  the  preceding  pruning.  It  is  necessary  to 
remark,  that,  in  order  properly  to  constitute  the  lower  secondary  branches,  they  must 
be  so  pruned  that  their  extremities  exceed  the  perpendicular  line  supposed  to  be 
drawn  where  the  end  of  the  main  branch  touches  when  the  latter  is  temporarily  bent 
down  with  the  hand.  This  excess  of  length  should  be  greatest  for  the  lowest  second- 
ary, and  diminish  to  the  highest.  I  should  add,  that,  when  a  secondary  branch  is  to 
be  formed,  it  is  always  important  to  make  the  pruning,  on  the  main  branch,  exactly 
at  the  proper  point,  where  the  eye  immediately  below  it,  which  is  to  produce  the 
secondary  branch,  may  be  placed  at  the  proper  distance  for  giving  an  equal  space 
between  the  lower  branches. 

162.  Immediately  after  the  pruning  is  finished,  the  main  branches  are  brought  to  a 
proper  position,  by  bringing  down  each  wing  equally,  so  that  the  secondary  branches 
may  take  a  right  direction.    The  requisite  nailing  of  all  branches  is  then  completed. 
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at  the  npper  part  of  the  tree;  for  that  part  has  always  a  tendency  to  make  the 
strongest  growth,  and  which  tendency  it  is  well  to  counteract  by  the  greater  or  less 
amount  of  constraint  that  can  be  imposed  by  this  operation.  About  the  same  time, 
the  first  disbudding  takes  place,  and  is  followed  by  the  pinching  of  all  the  over- 
luxuriant  young  shoots ;  and  it  is  generally  necessary,  for  the  reasons  above  stated, 
to  commence  likewise  these  operations  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tree.  In  short,  we 
disbud  when  needful,  and  especially  two  of  the  shoots  from  triple  buds  on  the  upper 
sides  of  the  branches ;  and  all  suppressions  are  made  that  the  flow  of  the  sap  may 
render  necessary  for  regulating  and  completing  the  intentions  of  the  operations  of 
winter-pruning. 

164.  Fourth  Pruning. — Fifth  year  of  planting.  In  our  cultures  at  Montreuil, 
owing  to  the  height  the  tree  has  attained,  and  the  lowness  of  the  walls,  the  formation 
of  the  lower  secondary  branches  is  now  complete ;  but  when  the  walls  are  high,  a 
fourth  lower  secondary  may  be  formed  at  this  pruning,  proceeding  in  the  same  way  as 
for  the  other  three  which  compose  the  frame*work  of  our  trees.  I  will  not  treat  fur- 
ther on  this  fourth  branch,  which  seldom  exists  in  our  gardens,  as  I  only  wish  to  make 
known  my  own  practice  in  conducting  the  square-trained  Peach  tree. 

165.  Fig.  11  (a,  b,  0,  D,)  represents  the  principal  branches  of  the  tree  at  this  stage. 
After  having  examined,  from  top  to  bottom,  the  shoots  and  fruit-branches  along  the 
principal  ones,  and  having  pruned  them  as  was  done  in  the  previous  year,  the  pruning 
of  the  wood-branches  is  next  to  be  considered. 

166.  The  main  branch,  a,  is  brought  down  to  the  point  it  should  occupy  after  nail- 
ing, in  order  to  judge  better  where  each  secondary  branch  should  extend.  The  branch 
A  is  now  pruned  for  the  fourth  time,  the  branch  d  for  the  first  time,  the  branch  o  for 
the  second  time,  and  the  branch  b  for  the  third  time ;  each  of  them  to  its  proper 
relative  height.  As  the  formation  of  a  secondary  branch  is  no  longer  required,  the 
branch  a  is  pruned  to  a  bud  situated  either  on  the  upper  or  under  side,  or  in  front  of 
the  branch,  according  as  it  may  happen  to  be  at  the  most  suitable  distance. 

167.  Sometimes  I  do  not  find  eyes  on  the  principal  branches  sufficiently  well  placed 
at  the  winter-pruning.  In  that  case  I  leave  a  portion  of  the  shoot  beyond  the  eye 
intended  to  produce  the  leading  shoot,  when  that  eye  is  situated  lower  down  than  the 
one  on  the  corresponding  branch,  in  order  that  after  nailing  no  difference  may  be  per- 
ceived. When  the  eye  above  which  I  have  left  this  piece  of  branch  begins  to  grow, 
1  cut  back  to  it,  and  I  attend  to  the  growth  of  the  two  relative  extremities  in  order 
that  they  may  become  of  equal  length. 

168.  After  having  trained  and  winter-nailed  the  tree,  lowering  at  the  same  time  its 
four  branches  towards  the  position  which  they  should  finally  occupy,  yegetation  soon 
commences ;  and  during  its  course  we  must  disbud,  pinch,  nail,  disbud  a  second  time, 
and  use  summer-pruning,  according  as  these  operations  are  required  ;  performing  all 
with  the  view  to  the  equal  distribution  of  sap.  Particular  care  must  be  taken  at  the 
summer-pruning,  to  cut  off  all  the  snags,  wherever  they  are  found ;  because  healing 
over  18  more  readily  effected  at  that  than  at  any  other  period.  ^ 
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STRAWBERRIES. 

During  the  Strawberry  season  last  year  our  artist,  Mr.  Prestsle,  made  us  drawings 
of  a  large  number  of  Strawberries,  taking  average-sized  specimens  from  beds  in  a  very 
ordinary  state  of  cultivation.     We  present  a  few  in  our  frontispiece  this  month. 

Burros  New  Pine,  originated  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  several  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Jno. 
Burr,  is  a  pale  red,  conical  berry,  of  fine  flavor.  The  plant  is  hardy,  and  an  abund- 
ant bearer.  Around  Rochester  it  is  extensively  cultivated  for  market.  It  has  not 
proved  so  valuable  in  other  localities.  It  is  quite  early — very  little  behind  the  Lar^ 
Early  Scarlet    Flowers  pistillate. 

Burr's  Ohio  Mammoth,  originated  also  by  Mr.  Burr,  of  Columbus,  is  a  very  large, 
roundish,  light-colored  berry,  of  tolerably  good  flavor,  but  frequently  hollow.  Makea 
a  fine  show  in  the  bed  or  in  a  dish,  but  the  crop  does  not  bear  many  successive  pick- 
ings, and  on  the  whole  it  can  not  be  recommended  for  general  cultivation.  Flowers 
hermaphrodite. 

Bicton  Pine. — A  new  foreign  variety.  Large,  roundish,  pale  flesh  color,  with  a 
reddish  tinge  on  the  sunny  side ;  fragrant,  and  tolerably  high  flavored.  A  moderate 
bearer ;  desirable  in  an  amateur's  collection  on  account  of  its  color.  It  is  the  largest 
and  finest  white  Strawberry  we  have  yet  tested.    Flowers  hermaphrodite. 

Oeneeee, — Originated  three  or  four  years  ago  by  Ellwanqbr  &  Barry — a  cross 
between  Howxfe  Seedling  and  the  old  Duke  of  Kent  Scarlet.  A  large,  necked  berry, 
of  a  bright  crimson-scarlet  Fruit-stalks  yerj  strong,  bearing  the  fruit  well  up.  The 
plant  is  one  of  the  most  hardy  and  luxuriant  of  any  we  know,  and  produces  large 
crops.  About  equal  in  quality  to  Early  Scarlet.  We  consider  this  a  valuable  variety. 
Rather  late,  and  remaining  in  use  longer  than  many  others.    Flowers  hermaphrodite. 

Black  Prince. — A  foreign  variety,  we  believe.  Large,  roundish,  of  a  very  dark, 
glossy  red.  Quite  distinct  Very  good  when  well  ripened  in  dry  weather,  but  insipid 
in  showery  weather,  or  if  gathered  too  soon.  The  plant  is  hardy,  and  uniformly  bears 
enormous  crops  with  ua.  Mid-season.  Very  difierent  opinions  have  been  expressed 
in  regard  to  this  variety,  owing  in  great  part,  we  believe,  to  the  different  states  of 
maturity  in  which  it  has  been  gathered,  as  well  as  to  the  weather  at  the  time  of  ripen- 
ing.   Flowers  pistillate. 

Walker's  Seedling,  originated  by  Sam'l  Walkkr,  Esq.,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  is  a 
medium-sized  berry,  regularly  conical,  and  of  a  dark  color,  nearly  as  dark  as  Black 
Prince.  The  plant  is  tolerably  hardy,  and  bears  abundant  crops.  Flavor  good. 
Flowers  hermaphrodite. 

Monroe  Scarlet. — Another  seedling,  raised  by  Ellwanoer  k  Barry.  Medium  to 
large  size,  roundish,  light  scarlet    Plant  hardy,  and  an  immense  bearer.     Flavor 
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opportunities  of  observation  and  comparison,  will  watch  closely  during  the  coming 
season,  and  give  us  the  results ;  but  we  do  not  wish  statements  to  be  made  regarding 
varieties  unless  their  genuineness  be  unquestionable,  for  such  information  very  often 
misleads  the  public 


THE    GARDENS    OF    THE    BIBLE. 


BY  A.  D.   G 

Man  was  placed,  at  his  creation,  in  a  garden.  This  garden — or  "paradise,"  as  in 
some  parts  of  the  Bible  it  is  rendered, — was  situated  within  another  and  larger 
domain  called  Eden.  This  whole  region,  as  its  name  implies,  was  one  of  remarkable 
fertility  and  beauty.  Its  true  site  we  are  now  unable  to  determine.  The  inhabitants 
of  China,  India,  Ceylon,  Persia,  Syria,  Ethiopia,  and  indeed  of  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  have  maintained,  each  for  themselves,  that  the  happy  spot  must  have  been 
within  their  respective  countries.  The  Ceylonese,  among  others,  point  the  traveler  to 
Adam's  peak,  to  the  ruins  of  Adam's  bridge  and  of  Abbl's  tomb.  Most  learned 
critics,  however,  agree  that  it  was  situated  in  Armenia,  between  the  sources  of  the 
four  rivers,  Tigris,  Euphrates,  Araxes,  and  Phasis. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  its  site,  of  this  we  are  certain,  that  it  was  distin- 
guished for  the  productiveness  of  its  soil,  and  for  the  beauty  of  its  climate  and  of  its 
scenery.  "  Out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord  God  to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleas- 
ant to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food.  *  *  *  And  a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to 
water  the  garden."  Here  our  imaginations  may  have  full  scope  to  picture  a  scene  of 
unmingled  comfort  and  of  perfect  enchantment  The  Creator  planted  this  garden. 
What  a  paradise,  then,  it  must  have  been  I  God  laid  himself  out  (be  it  reverently 
said)  to  store  it  with  everything  that  could  contribute  to  man's  highest  enjoyment 
What  were  the  trees  and  plants  of  which  the  happy  pair  ate  f  '  Perhaps  the  Fig,  the 
Orange,  the  Pear,  the  Peach,  and  the  Vine,  were  among  the  number.  What  were 
the  trees  upon  whose  majesty  or  grace  they  looked,  and  under  whose  shade  they 
reclined  ?  Perhaps  the  Palm,  the  Oak,  the  Magnolia,  the  Cypress,  the  Cedar,  the 
Pine,  and  Fir.  Every  breeze  bore  to  them  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  the  songs  of  bird^ 
and  the  murmur  of  running  streams. 

**  Out  of  the  fertile  ground  [God]  caused  to  grow 
All  trees  of  noblest  kind  for  sight,  smell,  taste ; 

*  •  *  the  crisped  brooks, 

Rolling  an  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold, 


-a A  -1--  J, 
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PonKd  forth  profoM  on  liill  and  djJe  and  plain, 

•  ••••* 

Grores  whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gums  and  balm. 
Others  whose  fruit  bumish'd  with  golden  rind. 
Hung  amiable,  Hesperian  fables  true, 
If  true,  here  only,  and  of  delicious  taste : 
Betwixt  them  lawns,  or  level  downs,  and  flocks 
Grazing  the  tender  herb,  were  interspersed. 
Or  palmy  hilloek ;  or  the  flowery  lap 
Of  some  irriguous  valley  sp|^  her  store. 
Flowers  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  Rose." 

Among  the  tre«B  of  this  garden  was  ^  the  tree  of  life,**  and  ^  the  tree  of  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  eyil."  Of  the  first,  in  addition  to  its  spiritual  import,  it  is  supposed 
that  it  was  an  evergreen  tree,  flourishing  oontinnally  with  leaves  and  fruit  It  grew 
nowhere  except  within  the  garden ;  for  it  is  mentioned  as  a  reason  for  man's  expul- 
sion therefrom,  ''lest  he  should  put  forth  his  hand  and  take  of  the  tree  of  life.*'  Of 
the  second,  we  know  only  that  it  was  appointed  to  serve  as  a  test  of  man's  obedience. 
In  this  garden  man  was  placed,  ^  to  dress  and  to  keep  it" — that  is,  to  cultivate  and 
to  beautify  it  still  further.  A  high  trust  and  privilege,  surely,  it  was  to  have  charge 
of  such  a  paradise  I  How  long  Adam  held  possession  of  this  happy  abode,  we  do  not 
know.  How  long  the  trees  waved  in  their  glory,  and  the  flowers  diffused  their  fra- 
grance, and  the  soil  yielded  its  return  to  man's  easy  labor ;  how  long  before  the  thorn 
and  thistle  were  seen  shooting  up  from  the  ground,  and  frost  and  blight  and  untimely 
storms  and  burning  suns  turned  that  garden  into  a  desert,  we  are  entirely  ignorant : 
but  that  such  a  time  came,  and  all  too  soon,  we  have  abundant  evidence. 

The  Bible  contains  but  few  special  notices  of  the  gardening  of  the  Hebrews,  or  of 
other  contemporaneous  nations.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  when  men  seem  to 
have  led  a  somewhat  migratory  life,  little  was  done  in  the  way  of  tilling  the  soil 
beyond  what  was  necessary  for  the  immediate  wants  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  in  the 
climate  of  Eastern  Asia,  abounding  in  so  many  spontaneous  fruits,  but  little  labor  was 
required.  When,  however,  men  became  established  in  permanent  homes, — as,  for 
example,  the  Jews  in  Canaan,  —  they  at  once  began  to  cultivate  their  fields  and  to 
plant  gardens  with  much  care. 

Jacob  had  a  garden  in  Hebron,  from  which  at  one  time  his  sons  gathered  ^  a  littie 
balm,  and  a  little  honey,  spices  and  myrrh,  nuts  and  almonds,"  as  a  present  for  the 
Governor  of  Egypt  Solomon  had  a  garden  in  JerusaleoL  It  was  situated  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  city,  just  without  the  wails,  between  Mount  Zion  and  the  brook 
Cedron.  Of  its  size  we  have  no  certain  knowledge,  though,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
number  of  trees  and  plants  grown  within  it,  it  must  have  been  large.  It  was  square, 
and  surrounded  by  a  high  wall.    Its  proprietor  was  quite  a  botanist,  for  his  time ; 
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Lily  of  the  Valley,  the  Calamus,  Camphor,  Spikenard,  SaffroD,  and  Cinnamon ;  timber- 
trees,  as  the  Cedar,  the  Pine,  and  the  Fir ;  and  the  richest  fruits,  as  the  Fig,  Grape, 
Apple,  Palm,*  and  Pomegranate." — Loudon.  It  was  also  watered  by  wells  and  run- 
ning streams.  Naboth  had  a  vineyard  in  Samaria,  adjoining  the  palace  of  Ahab. 
He  must  have  been  a  very  good  gardener,  or  his  king  a  very  covetous  man ;  for  it 
appears  that  his  purple  clusters  looked  so  tempting,  from  Ahab's  windows,  that  the 
king  could  not  restrain  his  desire  to  get  possession  of  them.  Ahasuerus  had  a  gar- 
den near  his  palace  at  Jerusalem,  whither  he  often  went  to  refresh  himself;  but  of  its 
size  or  products  we  know  nothing.  § 

It  is  evident  that  the  garden  among  the  Hebrews,  as  throughout  all  the  East,  was 
a  place  of  more  frequent  resort  than  it  is  with  us.  It  was  fitted  up  with  arbota  em- 
bowered in  vines,  and  with  aviaries  and  seraglios  (or  tasteful  cottages) ;  and  streams 
of  water  were  conducted  through  it,  both  for  use  and  beauty.  It  was  resorted  to 
less  for  exercise  than  for  rest  and  enjoyment ;  the  climate  of  that  country  rendering 
desirable  a  place  for  repose,  a  quiet  spot  sheltered  from  the  sun  by  broad-leaved  trees 
and  clustering  branches,  amid  which  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  to  view  the  landscape,  to 
hear  the  song  of  birds  and  the  sound  of  running  water.  The  Bible  is  the  only  book 
from  which  we  can  learn  how  the  Hebrew  managed  his  farm  and  garden  ;  and  the 
information  from  this  source  is  somewhat  scanty.  This,  however,  we  know,  that  in 
his  fields  he  grew  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Millet,  Vetches,  Lentils  and  Beans ;  and  in  his 
garden  he  raised  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Almonds,  Pomegranates,  Olives,  Figs,  Grapes, 
Gourds,  Onions,  Garlic,  Anise,  Cummin,  Coriander,  Mustard,  and  various  Spices ;  to 
which  may  be  added  many  flowers,  whose  names  the  Bible  does  not  record.  He 
raised  in  his  garden  what  his  climate  especially  required  for  his  comfort  and  health — 
juicy,  cooling  fruits,  to  assuage  his  thirst ;  spices  and  fragrant  herbs,  to  regale  him 
with  pleasant  odors ;  and  wine,  to  refresh  his  spirits. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  as  showing 
the  horticultural  knowledge  of  Moses,  that  he  forbade  the  Hebrew  to  ripen  any  fruit 
on  the  Vine  and  Olive  for  the  first  three  years  after  they  were  planted,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  become  mature  and  thrifty. 

When  the  sacred  writers  would  speak  of  a  state  or  condition  of  the  Jewish  people 
much  to  be  desired,  they  often  represent  it  by  such  figures  as,  "  Sitting  every  man 
under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  with  none  to  molest  or  make  afraid,"  Ac, ;  thus  indi- 
cating, it  would  seem,  that  in  the  mind  of  a  Hebrew  the  peaceful  ownership  of  a 
garden  was  among  the  highest  of  earthly  felicities.  And  in  Abraham's  purchase  of 
**  the  field  of  Ephron,  with  the  cave,  and  all  the  trees  that  were  in  the  field,"  and  in 
the  frequent  burials  amid  groves  of  Oak,  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  may  we  not  see  how 

*  The  more  eareftil  writers  of  the  present  day  hold  that  the  Booe  of  modem  gardens  is  not  once  referred  to  in  Uie 
Scriptures,  though  it  is  not  doubted  that  it  was  well  known  in  the  earliest  figes  of  the  world,  and  had  a  place  in  every 
garden  of  the  Bible.  The  LUj  of  Uie  Yalley  was  not  tlie  humble  plant  which  appears  in  our  borders,  but  a  large 
'  flower  growing  wild  in  Palestine,  especially  in  valleys.  The  "  Lilies  of  the  fleld,"  between  which  and  Sou>]|Ok1b 
attire  Chkibt  drew  a  comiarlson,  was,  it  is  supposed,  a  red  Lily ;  and,  as  the  royal  robe  was  puiple,  such  compari- 
son was  beautindly  appropriate.  The  fruit  refivred  to  in  the  BlUe  under  the  name  of  the  Apple,  is  now  eommoBly 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Citron. 
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greatly  the  Hebrew  delighted  in  trees  as  a  protection  and  shade  for  hb  last  resting- 
place? 

But,  leaving  the  gardens  of  the  Old  Testament,  let  us  pass  to  those  of  the  New. 
The  garden  of  Gethsemanb  was  a  grove  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village  of  Gethsemane, 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  was  a  pleasant  retreat  from  the  noise 
and  heat  of  the  neighboring  city,  Jerusalem ;  and  here  our  Savior  frequently  resorted 
with  his  disciples.  Amid  these  shades  he  suffered  great  agony  of  mind,  on  the  eve 
of  his  crucifixion  ;  here  an  ai^el  descended  to  comfort  him  ;  and  here  he  was  betray- 
ed. History  informs  us  that  Titus  cut  down  all  the  trees  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Jerusalem,  including  those  in  Gethsemane ;  but  the  Olive  and  some  others  sprang  up 
again,  and  trees  of  this  description  have  continued  to  thrive  until  the  present  day,  in 
this  their  ancient  locality. 

Our  Savior  was  buried  in  a  garden,  in  the  suburbs  of  Jerusalem.  The  city  was 
surrounded  with  pleasure-grounds  of  various  kinds ;  and  as  the  soil  was  much  broken 
with  huge  masses  of  projecting  rock,  the  Jews  often  turned  them  to  good  account  by 
cutting  family  vaults  in  them.  It  was  in  one  of  these  tombs,  which  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea  had  prepared  for  himself^  in  his  own  garden,  that  Christ  was  interred.  The 
funeral  took  place  just  before  sunset  of  Saturday,  early  in  April,  just  as  all  nature  was 
reviving  aflei  the  sleep  of  winter. 

The  future  state  of  the  righteous  is  often  spoken  of  in  Scripture  under  the  figure 
of  a  garden.  It  is  three  times  called  a  "  paradise.'^  It  is  also  represented  as  a  place 
of  rest,  where  the  inhabitants  shall  be  shielded  from  the  oppressive  light  and  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  be  refreshed  by  living  fountains  of  water.  And  as  though  Eden  were 
again  restored,  we  are  shown  "  a  pure  river  of  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal,  proceed- 
ing out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Laub  ;  and  on  either  side  of  the  river,  is 
the  tree  of  life,  bearing  twelve  manner  of  fruits,  and  yielding  her  fruit  every  month, 
and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations." 

Such  are  some  of  the  gardens  referred  to  in  the  Bible.  In  his  primitive  state,  man's 
home  was  a  garden.  And  in  all  his  subsequent  history,  the  peaceful  culture  of  the 
soil  has  contributed  largely  to  his  happiness,  being  ^  the  inclination  of  kings  and  the 
choice  of  philosophers,"  as  well  as  of  those  in  humbler  walks  of  life.  In  a  garden 
the  Savior  instructed  his  disciples,  and  there  he  was  betrayed ;  in  a  garden  he  made 
his  tomb ;  and  in  a  garden  fairer  than  that  of  Eden,  whose  fruits  and  flowers  shall 
never  fail,  and  whose  leaves  shall  be  always  green,  the  good  shall  be  gathered  at  last 
and  remain  forever  more. 
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PRUNEfo  RoBBL — The  introduction  of  a  wood-cut  of  a  closdy-pruiied  Rose  in  last  year's 
Almanac,  induced  some  subscribers  to  ask  for  more  information  which  it  seemed  to  foreshadow ; 
we  therefore  present  the  following  general  instructions.  It  is,  however,  hoped  that  the  practical 
ideas  will  be  of  such  assistance  to  the  amateur,  as  to  prerent  the 
ail-but  fatal  operations  generally  performed  under  the  above  title ; 
neither  can  an  attempt  be  made  to  particularize  the  treatment 
necessary  for  the  several  fiamilies ;  their  growth,  to  which  our 
subject  alone  refers,  will  be  readily  comprehended  by  the  terms 
luxuriant  or  short  growing,  and  tender.  Budded  Roses  when  re- 
ceived from  the  Nursery  are  generally  one  year  old,  and  during 
the  first  season  the  knife  must  be  sparingly  used ;  but  after  all 
chance  of  severe  frost  has  disappeared  (earlyin  April,)  the  branch- 
es should  be  cut  back  to  four  or  five  eyes,  having  previously  cut 
out  all  gprowth  that  interferes  with  the  shape  the  sketches  illus- 
trate, being  especially  careful  in  performing  the  former  operation, 
to  cut  to  an  outer  bud.  The  following  illustration  (fig.  1,)  of  a 
budded  Hybrid  Perpetual,  when  received  from  the  Nursery, 
shows,  by  the  marks,  where  the  knife  is  to  be  used ;  and  further 
to  exemplify  the  great  advantage  of  adhering  to  this  principle, 
the  next  sketch  (fig.  2,)  shows  the  results,  after  the  first  pruning, 
where  it  has  been  attended  to  and  where  neglected;  the  single 
lines  showing  the  former,  and  the  dotted  the  latter. 

During  the  following  October,  any  shoots  which  started  in  the 
center  of  the  head,  or  any  cross  branches,  may  be  entirely  remov- 
ed ;  but  the  shortening  the  branches  leave  till  AprU,  as  the  bud 
to  which  the  branch  is  cut  may  be  destroyed  by  frost,  Ae, ;  this 
would  necessarily  produce  the  very  growth  these  directions,  when 
attended  to,  will  prevent. 

With  erect-growing  varieties,  as  J/r«.  Mliott  (H.  P.,)  Madle, 
Armi,  Ac,  the  shape  of  the  plants,  when  young,  may  be  often 
much  improved  by  ligatures,  training  the  branches  into  a  more 
outward  direction. 

In  shortening  the  shoots  of  the  majority  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
four  or  five  eyes  should  be  left;  but  when  of  luxuriant  gprowth, 
as  LouU  Bonaparte f  Ac,  shorten  the  branches  to  about  hidf  their 
length,  and  with  the  more  robust  sxmmier-blooming  varieties,  take 
off  about  one-third  only,  keeping  the  center  of  the  head  weU- 
thinned ;  any  thing  like  short  pruning,  with  such  subjects,  being  productive  of  abundant  wood 
and  scanty  blossoms. 

In  the  ^ort-growing  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Bourbons  two  or  three  eyes  are  sufficient  to  be 
left ;  in  the  tender  Tearscented  and  Chinas,  all  weakly  growth  should  bo  removed,  and  the 
shortening  the  branches  must  be  performed  with  care ;  and,  as  in  several  varieties  the  eyes  are 
.imm  ■nMAirAAollActinflf  the  orevious  directions.)  the  amateur  must  use  his  own  discretion. 


^ 
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and  ihe  other  Austrian  Briers  too  slightly,  as  not  more  than  about  an  inch  of  the  point  of  the 
shoots  must  be  removed,  as  these  varieties  bloom  only  on  wood  of  one  year  old. 

Before  concluding,  it  may  be  remarked  that  summer-pruning  is  often  desirable,  and  frequently 
saves  much  trouble.  This  may  be  effected  to  a  great  extent  by  eutting  the  blossoms  for  orna- 
ment, or  when  decaying;  and  several  varieties,  such  as  Hybrid  Perpetuals  William  Jeut, 
Duehe$t  of  ButhnUmd,  Ac.,  will,  by  reducing  a  moiety  of  their  branches  to  one  half  their  length 
in  July,  be  much  more  certain  to  give  autumnal  blossoms ;  besides  which,  much  unseemly  growth 
may  be  easily  checked  when  in  a  young  state ;  and  it  may  be,  in  conclusion,  remarked,  that  the 
form  it  is  most  essential  budded  Roses  should  assume  is  that  of  an  expanded  inverted  umbrella, 
which  insures  the  perfect  ripening  of  the  wood,  and  consequent  certainty  of  bloouL  Supposing 
these  operations  are  to  be  performed  on  wood  one  year  old,  the  pruning  scissors  and  a  knife  are 
all  the  tools  required ;  where  older  wood  is  to  be  removed,  a  double-toothed  keff-hole  saw  will 
be  requisite,  not  neglecting  to  make  clean  euts  with  the  knife  after  wounds  made  by  ^ther  of 
the  other  instruments.  — Edwardi  NaUonal  Almanae,  England, 


The  Gknus  KAiosAimnB. — Some  of  the  spades  of  this  genus  are  among  the  most  showy  and 
Vagrant  of  sununer-flowering  plants,  and  they  deserve  to  be  more  generally  cultivated  than  they 
have  hitherto  been.  The  magnificent  specimens  annually  produced  at  the  great  metropolitan 
exhibitions  in  July  indicate  the  capabilities  of  the  genus,  and  good  plants*  ore  frequently  pro- 
duced far  from  the  scene  of  these  meetings.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  any  genus  equally 
deserving  attention  is  so  commonly  neglected  or  mismanaged  by  country  gardeners  as  this. 
With  a  little  care  the  flowers  remain  in  perfection  for  some  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  the  plants 
will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  in  the  show-house,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Azalea  when  the 
beauty  of  the  latter  is  over. 

Toung  plants  intended  for  specimens  should  be  dwarf  and  bushy,  with  strong  well-ripened 
wood;  those  that  may  have  been  wintered  in  a  soft,  half-growing  st-ate,  should  be  rejected,  as  it 
is  difficult  to  get  them  to  break  freely  or  grow  vigorously.  Place  them  early  in  March  in  a  mild, 
growing  temperature,  of  from  about  46^  at  night  to  60<'  with  sunshine.  The  shoots  must  be 
stopped  or  cut  back,  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  a  compact,  bushy  growth;  and  young 
branches  will  be  produced  much  more  freely,  if  two  or  three  pairs  of  leaves  are  removed  from 
the  points  of  the  shoots ;  and  this  should  always  accompany  stopping.  If  the  roots  are  abund- 
ant and  active,  shift  into  pots  two  sizes  larger  than  those  the  plants  are  in ;  but  first  see  that 
the  ball  is  properly  moist,  and  be  careful  to  have  the  soil  to  be  used  in  the  same  condition. 
Nothing  is  more  likely  to  cause  failure  than  neglect  of  this.  The  side-shoots  should  be  tied  out, 
keeping  them  near  the  surface  of  the  soiL  Keep  the  atmosphere  rather  close  and  moist,  an4 
water  carefully  till  the  roots  start  into  the  fresh  soil  When  the  plants  have  broken,  and  are 
fairly  started,  the  temperature  may  be  increased  to  about  55^  at  night,  and  from  Q6^  to  75^  with 
sunshine.  This  high  temperature  must  not,  however,  be  maintained  without  a  free  circulation 
of  air ;  for  the  Ealosanthes,  like  most  Cape  plants,  very  much  dislikes  a  stagnant  atmosphere, 
and  it  requires  all  the  light  which  can  possibly  be  afforded  it:  therefore  admit  air  freely,  and 
keep  the  plants  near  the  glass. 

In  May,  or  as  early  as  warm  weather  sets  in,  they  may  be  removed  to  a  cold  frame,  where* 
with  a  little  care,  they  can  be  kept  sufficiently  warm,  and  where  the  conditions  most  conducive 
to  vigorous  growth  will  be  readily  supplied.  Air  should  be  freely  admitted  whenever  the  state 
of  the  external  temperature  will  permit.  Although  a  stagnant  humid  atmosphere  is  injurious, 
with  a  circulation  of  air  it  can  not  be  kept  too  moist.  If  they  stand  on  a  bed  of  coal  ashes,  this 
should  be  watered  on  the  mornings  of  bright  days,  and  the  plants  sprinkled  over  head  towards 
evening,  leaving  a  little  air  on  durinff  niirht.  and  a  thin  shade  should  be  thrown  over  the  gloss 
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desired.  To  produce  large  floweriog  plants,  sucli  as  that  represented  in  the  accompanying 
wood-cat,  it  will  be  nececsary  to  grow  them  two  seasons,  and  in  this  case  they  should  be  stopped 
and  potted  early  in  June,  as  they  may  hare  filled  their  pots  with  roots.  Have  an  eye  to  the 
formation  of  compact  dwarf  specimens,  and  stop  and  cut  back  as  freely  as  may  be  necessary  to 

secure  this;  for  they  break  freely,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  iojoring  them  by 
stopping  or  cutting  back.  If  plants  to 
produce  about  a  dozen  heads  of  bloom 
each  are  all  that  is  wanted,  with  good 
management  this  may  be  secured  by  one 
season's  gprowth ;  but  if  large  specimens 
are  desired,  it  will  be  necessary  to  gprow 
them  two  seasons.  Plants  intended  to 
flower  the  following  spring  should  receive 
a  rather  large  shift  at  the  beginniDg  of 
the  season,  and  must  neither  be  stopped 
nor  potted  after  the  end  of  June.  It  is 
easier  to  produce  large  handsome  speci- 
mens of  Kalosanthes  than  to  have  well- 
flowered  plants ;  and  unless  the  wood  is 
thoroughly  ripened  previous  to  winter, 
it  will  be  useless  to  expect  a  fine  display 
of  blossom.  The  necessary  maturation 
of  the  wood  can  be  effected  only  by  sub- 
jecting the  pliuits  to  full  exposure  to  air 
and  sunshine,  and  keeping  the  soil  in  a 
rather  dry  state.  This  change  of  treat- 
ment must  be  introduced  very  gradually; 
but  if  a  fair  amount  of  flower  is  expect- 
ed, the  plants  should  be  inured  to  it  by 
the  middle,  or  at  latest  the  end  of  August. 
Those  that  were  repotted  may  be  treated  less  hard  during  autumn ;  but  care  must  be  used  to 
get  the  wood  of  these  well  ripened  before  winter.  U  they  can  be  placed  near  the  glass  in  a 
house  where  Grapes  are  preserved  during  winter,  they  will  be  suited  perfectly ;  and  as  they 
require  very  little  water  at  the  root,  they  will  be  less  injurious  there  than  most  plants. 

The  best  situation  for  the  flowering  plants  during  spring  is  the  front  shelf  in  the  greenhouse. 
They  should  bo  kept  freely  exposed  to  air  and  sun ;  and  after  the  appearance  of  the  flowers,  the 
atmosphere  can  hardly  be  kept  too  dry.  A  moist  stimulating  atmosphere  promotes  growth  ; 
and  the  effect  of  this  would  be  an  unsightly  lengthening  of  the  stems,  an  occurrence  by  far  too 
common.  When  the  flowers  assume  their  proper  colors,  remove  them  where  they  can  be  kept 
dry,  cool,  and  shaded  from  the  sun. 

Plants  intended  for  large  specimens  should  be  stopped  and  potted  in  March,  and  treated  as 
already  recommended  for  specimens  intended  to  flower  the  following  spring. 

Propagation  is  easily  effected,  I  generally  select  firm  young  shoots  with  several  branches,  and 
plant  them  in  4;-inch  pots  in  sandy  peat,  placing  them  in  a  close  pit,  carefully  shading  them  tiU 
rooted,  which  will  be  in  about  a  month.  As  regards  soil,  this  should  be  light  but  rich ;  half 
turfy  sandy  loam  and  half  fibry  peat,  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  sharp  silver-sand  and  small 
potsherds,  broken  bones,  or  charcoal,  will  be  found  a  suitable  compost  Strong  tenacious  loam 
had  better  be  avoided,  or  at  least  used  very  sparingly.  The  peat  and  loam  should  be  broken 
up  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  nut,  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  sand,  &e.,  previous  to  use. 
Secure  perfect  drainage  by  placing  plenty  of  potsherds,  properly  arranged,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pots,  covering  with  some  rough  fibry  pieces  of  peat,  so  as  to  prevent  the  soil  being  washed  down 
among  them.— j;  A,  in  Floritt,  London, 
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Tbb  Amssioan  Pomologioal  Sooistt. — We  desire  to  call  the  particular  attention  of 
nurserymen  and  frait  groYrers  to  the  following  circular,  issued  by  President  Wildbb  on  the . 
Ist  of  April.  The  meeting,  it  will  be  seen,  is  to  be  held  rimultoneously  with  the  annual 
autumn  exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Society.  This  strikes  us  an  excellent  arrangement, 
not  only  because  the  time  (18th  to  19th  of  September,)  is  a  convenient  one  to  a  large 
migority  of  those  who  will  be  likely  to  attend,  but  because  it  will  afford  them  an  oppor- 
tunity, without  consuming  extra  time,  to  witness  the  magnificent  display  which  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  never  fails  to  make  on  these  occasions. 

No  city  in  the  United  States  offers  so  many  attractions  to  persons  interested  in  Pomology 
and  other  branches  of  horticulture,  as  Boston.  There  we  find  every  department — fruit 
culture,  floriculture,  the  construction  of  dwellings,  and  the  embellishment  of  gardens,  all 
in  the  highest  and  most  perfect  condition  to  which  they  have  yet  attained  on  this  continent. 
There  we  find  genuine  gardening  taste  and  skill  and  enthusiasm,  such  as  we  cannot  find 
elsewhere.  There  will  be  an  immense  meeting  at  Boston,  both  on  account  of  the  attrac- 
tions to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  of  the  deep  and  general  interest  taken  in  the  snlject 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

During  the  two  years  last  past,  the  number  of  persons  interested  and  actually  engaged  in 
fruit  culture  in  this  country  must  have  been  more  than  doubled,  we  think,  and  information 
is  greatly  needed  and  no  less  keenly  sought  for.  We  trust  that  practical,  observing  men,  in 
aU  parts  of  the  country,  will  aid  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Society,  as  set  forth  in  this 
circular.  No  time  is  now  to  be  lost  in  making  notes  for  the  season,  and  collecting  such 
information  as  committees  will  be  expected  to  funush.  We  shall  publish  a  complete  list  of 
the  State  committees  as  s6on  as  we  can  learn  their  names. 

In  this  connection  we  must  also  call  attention  to  some  excellent  suggestions  in  the  com- 
munication of  an  esteemed  correspondent,  which  will  be  found  on  another  page.  The 
results  of  such  meetings  depend  very  much  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  proceedings  are 
conducted,  whether  they  be  satisfactory  or  not.  The  men  who  will  attend  them  are  gene- 
rally working  men,  who  can  but  ill  afford  to  be  away  from  home,  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
they  desire  not  to  lose  time  in  profitless  remarks  or  discussions,  but  that  every  moment  be 
turned  to  the  best  possible  account. 

"  AmuoAif  PoMOLOoiCAL  SocnTT.  — The  Fifth  Sesnon  of  this  NatioDsl  ABsoeiation,  will  be  held 
at  Hortieoltaral  Hall,  in  the  eity  of  Boston,  Maaaaehaffetti^  oommenoing  on  Wednesday,  the  18th 
day  of  September  next^  at  ten  o'clock,  A  M. 

It  is  intended  to  make  this  anemblage  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  has  ever  been  held  in 
this  country,  on  the  subject  of  Pomology.  All  Horticnltaral,  Agrieultural,  and  other  kindred 
Associations^  of  North  America,  are  therefore  requested  to  send  snch  number  of  delegates  to  this 
Ooovention,  as  they  may  deem  expedient 

Pomologistfl^  nurserymen,  and  all  others  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  good  fruity  are  also 
invited  to  attend  the  coming  sesrion. 
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widely  extended  country.  To  hear  the  Reports  of  the  yariouB  State  Fruit  Committeea^  and  from 
a  comparison  of  results^  to  learn  what  fruits  are  adapted  to  general  cultivation ;  what  varietiea 
are  suitable  for  particular  localities;  what  new  yarieties  give  promise  of  being  worthy  of 
dissemination ;  and  especially,  what  yarieties  are  generally  inferior  or  ^orthlese^  in  all  parts  of 
the  Union. 

It  order  to  facilitate  these  objects^  and  to  collect  and  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  researches  and 
dijcoyeries  in  the  science  of  Pomology,  members  and  delegates  are  requested  to  contribute  sped.- 
meus  of  the  fruits  of  their  respective  districts;  also  papers  descriptive  of  their  art  of  cultivation ; 
of  db^eases  and  insects  injurious  to  vegetation ;  of  remedies  for  the  same,  and  whatever  may  add 
to  the  interest  and  utility  of  the  Association. 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  has  generously  offered  to  provide  accommodations  for 
the  Society,  and  also  to  publish  its  proceedings  free  of  ezpensel 

All  packages  of  fruit  intended  for  exhibition,  may  therefore  be  addressed  as  follows — 'For  the 
American  Pomological  Society,  Horticultural  Hall,  School  Street^  Boston,  Ma8&  ;'  where  a  Com- 
mittee will  be  in  attendance  to  teke  charge  of  the  same. 

All  Spcieties  to  be  represented,  will  please  forward  certificates  of  their  several  delegations^  to 
the  President  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  at  Boston. 

MARSHALL  P.  WILDER  Pretident. 
H.  W.  Sw  Clxvsland^  Seeretartf.** 


A  Rosb-Gabden  ukdbb  Glass. — The  most  Inxnriant  growth  of  Roses  we  haye  seen  in  a 
long  time,  was  in  the  houses  of  Messrs.  Rtan  &  Oo.,  where  the  plan  to  are  set  ont  in  borders 
as  in  the  garden.  Hybrid  Ferpetnals  and  Bourbons  are  growing  np  into  miniatore  trees, 
and  producing  immense  clusters  of  large  flowers — so  different  from  the  planto  cramped  up  in 
pots,  as  to  seem  not  to  belong  to  the  same  family.  Whoever  would  enjoy  a  Rose-garden 
in  April,  in  our  northern  climate,  should  take  a  hint  from  this.  A  Rose-house  of  this  kind 
might  be  so  constructed  as  to  require  little,  if  any,  artificial  heat  during  winter. 


SEEDLiNa  Oamellias. — Mr.  R.  Robinson  Scott  has  sent  us  .a  box  of  Camellia  flowers 
from  seedlings  raised  by  the  late  J.  B.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  and  now  held  by  Mr.  Dan'l 
Boll,  of  New  York.  The  flowers  were  much  withered  and  discolored,  so  that  no  accurate 
opinion  of  their  merito  could  be  formed.  There  appears  to  be  ton  varieties,  several  of  them 
very  distinctly  striped.  One  is  a  very  dark  purplish  crimson,  with  well  deflned  light  stripes ; 
and  one  a  very  pale  flesh  color,  nearly  white,  with  deep  rosy  stripes.  AD,  with  one  excep- 
tion, are  well  formed.    We  should  be  glad  to  see  them  in  a  more  perfect  state. 


Thb  Season. — Up  to  this  time,  April  25th,  the  spring  over  a  great  portion  of  the  country 
has  been  remarkably  cold  and  backward.  The  22d  was  the  first  really  spring-like  day  we 
have  had  in  this  region  since  the  15th  of  March.  Bulbous  roots  and  border  plante  that 
were  uncovered  early  have  suffered  much,  but  the  fruit  buds  are  safe,  and  promise  at  this 
moment  an  abundant  crop.  In  many  places  north  and  west  we  learn  that  all  hopes  of  a 
crop  are  gone. 

ANomxB  New  Book  Dbstbotbd  by  Fibb. — A  new  work  on  Rural  Architecture,  by 
Gbbvabb  Whxelbb,  Esq.,  the  author  of  **  £ur<U  EbmeSj^^  was  destroyed  by  a  lato  &rQ  in  New 
York,  Just  as  it  was  ready  for  the  press.    The  loss  is  a  serious  one,  not  only  to  the  author, 
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New  and  Rabs  Plantb. — Hjdhtzia  txobina.  Nat.  Ord.  Oetneriaeem  This  deurable 
gesneriaceoiu  plant  b  figured  and  described  by  Dr.  Plaitohok,  in  the  7th  yolnme  of  the 
Flare  de$  3erre$.  As  this  tribe  of  plants  is,  generally  speaking,  well  suited  to  our  oonser- 
yatories,  and  many  of  the  species  of  Gesneria  already  introduced  have  been  found  valuable 
additions  to  tlie  hot-house,  easy  of  cultivation,  and  propagated  with  facility  from  the  leaves, 
we  have  translated  the  following  description  of  this  showy  plant:  — 

**  Meinieia  tigrina  was  found  by  IL  KAMgnas,  in  the  shady  mountain  forest  of  Carseeas^  at  5000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  forms  an  under  shrab^  {9ou$  arbtuU)  with  spreading  branvhe% 
from  tour  to  five  feet  high,  slightly  quadrangular,  ornamented  with  fiueicles  of  fioweri^  endoeed 
in  a  rose-oolored  calyx,  whieh  prooeed  from  the  axils  of  the  large  leaven  The  corolla  is  beauti- 
fully dotted  with  purple  on  a  white  ground.  Though  resembling  Alloplectus  in  appearance,  as 
well  as  in  the  calyx  and  fruity  this  genus  is  distinguished  at  once  from  that  family,  as  well  as 
from  all  analogous  genera,  by  the  abience  of  a  large  hypogynous  gland  on  the  posterior  side  of 
the  base  of  the  ovary.  Its  habit^  calyi,  and  form  of  corolla,  separate  it  from  Diymonia,  the  only 
genus  of  the  order  with  a  free  ovary,  which,,  as  well  as  the  Heintda,  has  no  trace  of  a  fifth 
stamen.  It  flourishes  and  ripens  its  Med  in  a  humid  and  warm  atmosphere,  flowering  in  the  sum- 
mer months^  and  ripening  its  seeds  in  the  comparatively  dry  season  which  forms  the  wintei*  of 
that  region." 

We  have  been  obliged  to  abridge  the  interesting  details  furnished  by  the  editor  of  the  Flore, 

Aquiueoia  OLAHDVLoaA.  Nat.  Ord.  JSanuneulaeea — This  newly  introduced  perennial 
herbaceous  plant  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  its  class.  The  outer  petals  are  of  a  bright 
blue  color,  and  the  appendages  white,  very  delicate  and  showy.  It  is  quite  a  new  form  of 
Aquilegia,  and  a  decided  acquisition.  We  observed  it  in  bloom  in  the  greenhouse  of  H.  A. 
Gbabf,  Brooklyn^  L.  I.,  who  was  the  first,  we  believe,  to  introduce  it  to  this  part  of  the 
country.  All  who  admire  choice  herbaceous  plants  will  be  pleased  with  it  It  will  prove 
easy  of  cultivation,  as  are  all  the  species  of  this  old  and  well  known  family,  so  familiar  by 
including  the  Columbine,  a  fisvorite  garden  flower. 


AamouLTUBi  and  Hovticultubb  in  OAuroBinA. — ^We  have  received  the  third  number 
of  the  Oali/amia  Farm&r^  published  at  San  Francisco,  California.  From  this  number  we 
glean  several  interesting  items. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  have  introduced  a  bill  into  the  Legislature  to  establish  a 
State  Agricultural  College ;  and  also  to  aid  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  California  is 
getting  the  start  of  many  of  the  old  States. 

The  Califomians  laugh  at  the  reports  of  large  crops  to  be  found  in  the  agricultural  papers 
here.  After  giving  the  premiums  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Society,  at  which  a  premi- 
um was  awarded  for  80  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  50^  bushels  of  barley,  the  Cali- 
fornia Farmer  asks :  ^^  What  would  California  Farmers  say  to  80  bushels  wheat  to  the 
acre?  and  what  would  New  Hampshire  farmers  say  to  our  crops  of  150  bushels  barley  to 
the  acre  ?^* 

This  seems  rather  impertinent  for  so  young  a  member  of  the  family ;  but  when  we  look 
at  their  reports  of  enormous  crops,  and  vegetables  of  such  a  size  as  to  make  the  statement 
seem  almost  fabulous,  there  is  some  excuse  for  the  contempt  with  which  Califomians  look 
upon  our  reports.  We  copy  a  few  items  from  the  Beport  of  the  Committee  of  an  Agri- 
cultural Exhibition  at  San  Francisco : — 

8  "From  Dr.  Sam'l  Mubdock,  San  Jose^  Misrion  land — Seven  JBaoks  potatoes  12  bushela;  the  pro- 
duet  of  three  potatoes. 
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From  John  Sutdav,  American  River,  Sacramento — Ttree  sagar  beets^  19, 16,  14  ponnda  ;  one 
lood  beet ;  two  fine  Russian  turnips.    The  beets  were  planted  June  10,  haryested  Oct  Sd. 

From  G.  T.  Pocrce,  San  Francisco — One  pptato,  raised  in  Pajaro  Valley,  weighing  5|  pounds. 

From  S.  Bryant  Hill,  Pajaro  Valley — Three  onions,  weighing  9  pounds^  one  measuring  two 
»et  in  circumference. 

From  J.  M.  Horneb,  San  Jose — Four  fine  squashes^  87.  70,  61,  85  pounds;  one  drnrahead  cab- 
bage, 25  pounds ;  five  cabbages^  of  five  varieties ;  two  specimens  potatoes^  8i  pounds  each. 

CoL  J.  T.  Hall^  Sacramento — One  blood  beet»  of  surpassing  size,  weighing  when  lifted  from 
he  ground  65  pounds^  and  when  cleared  of  leaves  and  on  exhilntion  52  pounds^  after  it  had  been 
ut  of  gpround  some  time." 

The  Committee  say,  in  their  report,  "It  would  be  diflBcult  to  make  persons  in  the  old 
itates  realize  what  was  actually  exhibited  in  the  UalL    They  must  have  been  seen  to  hare 

leen  believed-" 

♦ 

Tbs  Greenhouses  of  the  Messrs.  Donellait,  of  Hanford^s  Landing,  were  totally  destroyed 
>j  fire  a  few  weeks  ago ;  and  all  their  hot-bed  sashes,  and  implements  in  an  a^oimng 
inilding,  were  also  destroyed.  We  sympathize  with  those  worthy  gentlemen  in  their 
alsfortone.    They  will  re^bnild  immediately. 


SuGGBBTioNB  FOR  TBI  NEXT  MsETiKo  OF  THE  Amxrxgak  Pomolooxoal  Sooxett.  — Thc  uczt  meeting 
f  the  American  Pomological  Society  is  to  be  held  at  Boston,  in  the  autumn  of  the  present  year. 
t  is  desirable  that  all  who  have  the  objects  of  the  Society  at  heart,  should  remember  it  in  time, 
jid  endeavor  to  collect  and  arrange  all  the  information  in  their  power  during  the  coming  season, 
'ast  experience  should  teach  the  means  of  more  efficient  future  action ;  and  that  it  may  do  so, 
t  will  be  well  to  recur  to  the  proceedings  of  former  sessions,  not  for  the  mere  sake  of  finding 
ault,  but  to  learn  how  to  avoid  faults  hereafter.  The  importance  of  the  subject  is  sufficiently 
ivinced  by  the  fisMst  that  its  discussion  has  called  together,  on  every  occasion,  so  large  and  intel- 
igent  a  body  of  men  from  every  section  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  the  British  Provinces.  The 
abor  and  cost  of  these  assemblies  have  fiillen  heavily  upon  the  members,  but  no  shirking  or 
hrinking  have  ensued.  No  similar  body  of  men  will  ever  assemble  with  a  readier  will  to  work ; 
jid  it  will  be  much  easier  for  their  successors  to  carry  out  their  plans,  than  it  was  for  them  to 
lollect  and  digest  the  materiaU  of  which  those  plans  are  the  result  The  machine  is  made  and 
mt  together,  and  started.    Henceforth  it  needs  only  to  be  kept  oiled  and  free  from  clogs. 

The  gpreatest  bar  to  efficient  action  heretofore,  has  been  the  want  of  such  system  aa  would 
)revent  loss  of  time.  When  two  or  three  hundred  men  assemble  for  a  specific  purpose,  at  inters 
rals  of  two  years,  many  of  them  performing  long  journeys  for  the  purpose,  and  then  devote 
mly  two  or  three  days  to  the  work  they  have  to  do,  it  is  obvious  that  time  is  the  most  precious 
commodity  they  have  to  deal  with.  The  five  minute  glass  should  occupy  a  conspicuous  positicMi 
m  the  speaker's  desk ;  and,  to  be  justly  emblematic,  its  sands  should  be  of  gold.  So  iar  as 
naterial  arrangement  is  concerned,  nothing  could  be  better  than  was  provided  at  the  last  meet- 
ng.  Every  convenience  for  the  exhibition  of  the  fruit,  the  comfort  of  the  members,  and  the 
iccommodation  of  tiie  committees  was  provided  by  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. 
)ome  of  the  contributors,  however,  were  guilty  of  a  provoking  omission  in  neglecting  to  label 
^heir  fruits.  Every  one  who  sends  fruit  should  have  a  list  to  give  to  the  Secretary,  and  a  label 
for  every  specimen  prepared  before  hand.  But  the  great  loss  of  time  has  been  occasioned  by 
"^  '        *  r  """ordH.    This  has  not  been  an  intentional  fault     Considering  what 
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exterior,  U  worth  more  tlum  a  polUhed  style  without  *  basis  of  sound  judgment  But  every 
one  will  aoknowledge  the  fact  that  a  gr^t  deal  was  said  which  was  of  no  use  or  interest ;  and 
it  is  not  surprisiog  that  those  who  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  work,  should  be  somewhat 
restive  under  an  infliction  of  dullness,  whose  background  is  not  even  relieved  by  the  comfortable 
prospect  of  eight  dollars  a  day,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  must  be  paid  for  out  of  their  own 
pockets. 
The  "  order  of  business,"  according  to  the  bye  laws  adopted  at  the  last  meetbg,  is  as  follows : 

!.•  CasDZNTiALB  oT  Dklioatcs  Pebbxntkd. 

2.  Addrsbs  or  thk  President. 

5.  ELBcnoy  ur  OmoEas. 

4.  Reports  of  State  Facrr  CoicMirrEBfl 

6.  New  Businbu. 

The  performance  of  the  three  first  named  duties,  with  the  arrangement  of  the  fruit  for  exhi- 
bition, will  be  as  much  as  can  reasonably  be  hoped  for  the  first  day.  The  second  day  would 
therefore  begin  with  Reports  of  State  Fruit  Committees.  These  reports  are  exceedingly  inte- 
resting documents  for  study  or  reference,  but  are  too  long  to  be  read  to  the  meeting,  and  have 
heretofore  been  passed  to  the  Secretary,  to  be  published  in  the  record  of  proceedings.  Next 
comes  "  New  Business,**  which  means  anything  connected  with  horticultural  matters  which  any 
member  chooses  to  bring  forifard,  and  consists  generally  of  discussions  of  the  characteristics  of 
different  fruits.  This,  therefore,  is  the  most  interesting  and  practically  useful  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings— the  part  in  which  every  speaker  should  be  most  concise  and  directly  to  the  point — 
the  direct  being  simply  to  elicit  fisMsts.  It  so  happens,  however,  that  many  of  the  most  thorough- 
ly practical  men,  who  possess  the  richest  store  of  facts,  are  the  ones  who  are  most  difiident,  and 
have  least  fluency  of  speech.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  every  one  would  remember  that  the 
assembly  at  such  times  is  simply  a  court,  before  which  they  are  only  witnesses  for  or  against  the 
character  of  the  fruit  under  discussion.  If  they  know  anything  bearing  upon  the  case,  which  is 
not  already  sufiiciently  proved,  let  them  say  it  in  as  few  words  as  possible ;  if  they  know  noth- 
ing, let  them  be  silent  If,  however,  every  member  would  bear  in  mind,  during  the  coming 
summer,  that  he  is  to  appear  as  a  witness  next  autumn,  and  would  take  pains  to  note  down,  at 
the  time,  every  item  of  evidence  which  falls  under  his  observation,  and  have  his  notes  at  hand 
for  reference  when  the  subjects  come  up,  it  would  greatly  facilitate  business  and  give  much  more 
force  to  the  final  decision,  than  if  each  one  depended  on  memory  alone.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  plan  wiU  be  generally  adopted. 

Nothing  would  be  of  more  essential  value  than  accounts  of  carefully  conducted  experiments, 
tending  to  elucidate  new  fSscts  or  decide  disputed  points.  But  the  fact  is,  there  are  few  men 
who  are  capable ;  or,  if  capable,  who  have  the  time  and  opportunity  for  conducting  horticultural 
experiments  in  such  a  manner  as  to  arrive  at  conclusive,  or  even  very  reliable  results.  So  many 
elements  are  involved,  and  tiiese  elements  are  subject  to  such  an  infinite  Tariety  of  changes* 
that  it  requires  keen  observation,  sound  judgment,  and  untiring  patience,  to  carry  out  any  really 
important  experiment  in  culture.  It  is  not  to  be  done  in  one  year,  and  may  require  the  co&o- 
tion  of  several  parties^  Unless  it  is  thoroughly  performed,  it  is  worse  than  uselees ;  for  it  may 
lead  to  wrong  conclusions,  and,  enlisting  party  spirit  on  its  side,  bar  the  passage  to  correct  in- 
Testigation.  If  any  one  doubts  either  of  the  above  assertions,  let  him  begin  the  perusal  of  all 
that  has  been  written  on  the  "  Strawberry  question,**  and  report  his  opinion  after  he  is  through. 
Still,  it  is  to  this  source  that  we  must  look  for  the  most  valuable  results;  and  the  Pomological 
Society  coidd  in  no  way  more  effectually  advance  its  objects,  than  by  insUtvting  a  series  of 
experiments,  to  be  conducted  at  different  points,  under  the  superintendence  of  Committees,  who 
should  report  at  the  biennial  meetings^  The  results  of  such  experiments  would  have  much  more 
weight  than  those  arrived  at  by  an  individual ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Society  is  yet  in 
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At  the  former  meetings  of  the  Society,  it  has  been  custcmKry  at  the  outset  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee to  examine  and  report  upon  new  frnits — a  most  important  dnty,  and  one  which  has  called 
for  the  seryices  of  the  best  horticulturists,  whose  names  may  be  found  on  the  lists  of  that  Com- 
mittee.  The  effect  has  been  to  banish  those  men  to  a  side  room  on  several  occasions  when  their 
Toices  and  votes  would  have  been  most  valuable  in  the  general  assemUy.  This  is  an  evil  which 
might  be  remedied ;  and  it  is  for  those  who  take  the  lead  to  think  of  such  things,  and  make  such 
arrangements  as  will  prevent  their  repetition. 

So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  present  appearances,  the  coming  season  will  famish  abundant 
means  for  collecting  such  information  as  will  make  the  next  meeting  an  exceedingly  interesting 
one.  The  horticultural  journals  ought,  therefore,  to  "keep  it  before  the  people,**  and  every  one 
should  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  contribute  to  the  fond  which  is  for  mutual  benefit 

Ak  Offices. 

The  Season  has  been,  and  stfll  is,  a  trying  one  for  fruit  trees.  December,  up  to  the  20th,  was 
mild.  Winter  then  set  in  with  cold  and  snow,  and  from  that  time  to  March  I,  every  week  pos- 
sessed the  peculiar  phases  incident  to  one  part  of  extreme  cold  and  another  part  thawy.  The 
changes  were  frequent  and  severe^  the  mercury  sometimes  sinking  40^  in  twenty-four  hours* 
The  effect  on  Peach  and  other  delicate  buds  can  not  be  mistaken.  From  March  'Tth  to  the 
I'rth,  there  was  every  appearance  of  the  coming  of  spring ;  the  temperature  was  so  mild  that 
the  snow  was  gone,  except  in  cold  localities,  the  frost  nearly  out,  and  in  many  places  the  gpround 
getting  dry ;  birds  were  singing  in  joyous  melody,  frogs,  commenced  the  serenading  of  spring, 
wild  geese  and  pigeons  passed  by  to  the  north.  On  the  night  of  the  I'Tth  the  wind  changed 
suddenly  from  S.  W.  to  N.  W.,  and  the  howling  set  up  by  old  Boreas  was  of  any  but  an  amusing 
or  agreeable  character.  Hb  cold  breath,  as  it  fell  upon  the  earth,  undid  all  that  the  previous 
warm  days  had  accomplished;  and  he  blew  so  furious  a  blast  through  the  18th,  that  there  was 
no  sign  of  thawing  that  day.  The  wind  was  not  so  high  in  this  vicinity,  however,  as  at  many 
places  east  and  west  of  us,  and  but  very  trifling  apparent  damage  was  done.  The  morning  of  the 
19th,  the  mercury  stood  at  6^,  and  a  cold  day  followed.  Indeed,  the  weather  has  been  severe 
to  the  present  time.  Had  the  same  clouds  floated  through  the  atmosphere,  and  the  same  winds 
raged  in  their  fury  during  the  short  days  of  December,  that  month  would  have  been  memorable 
for  its  severity.  Now,  the  latter  half  of  March  must  claim  supremacy  as  affording  an  atmos- 
phere the  most  revolting  to  man  and  beast  of  any  time  of  the  same  number  of  days  of  the  past 
winter.  How  &r  this  out-of-place  severity  will  extend  into  spring,  is  yet  to  be  known ;  but  we 
hope  the  north  wind  has  labored  so  long  and  strongly  for  the  last  ten  days,  his  breath  is  nearly 
spent,  and  that  his  icy  reign  will  be  followed  by  more  gentle  but  enduring  breezes  from  the 
warm  southwest    W.  Baook. — Mmvfood,  Richmond,  Mass,,  March  28. 


ScEDLnrG  Apflss. — I  inclose  you  a  small  sample  of  a  dried  Apple,  which  you  will  see  is  quite 
remarkable  for  its  whiteness.  [Almost  as  white  as  snow. — Ed.]  I  received  it  from  Mr.  L.  Nob- 
bib,  of  Windsor,  Ohio,  who  assures  me  it  was  dried  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  the  product  of  a 
seedling  Apple  which  is  remarkable  for  this  peculiarity — of  retaining  almost  a  snowy  whiteness 
when  dried.  It  cooks  tender,  and  altogether  must  be  a  very  desirable  variety  for  this  purpose, 
as  it  is  also  quite  a  good  eating  Apple.  I  have  thought  it  worthy  of  a  notice  in  your  journal, 
and  therefore  copy  Mr.  Nobbib*  remarks  upon  it  in  his  letter  covering  the  scions  which  he  very 
kindly  sent  me.  He  names  it  White  Beauty,  and  adds : — ''It  is  a  native  of  the  Township  of 
Wiodaor,  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio,  where  the  original  tree  is  now  growing  on  the  farm  of  S.  A. 
Lathbop.  Its  fruit  is  very  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  have  tested  its  value,  for  all  culinary 
uses.  It  differs  from  all  other  Apples  we  have  seen,  in  the  heauH/ul  t^tenete  it  retains  when  ^ 
dried,  and  its  tenderness  in  cooking.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size.  Form — lobular,  with  ]^ 
a  smootb  and  regular  surface.      Color — dull  irreenish.  dotted  with  irrevish  sDecks.      Stem —    >X 
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mediom  um,  three^fonrths  of  an  inch  long,  Mt  in  a  shallow  and  regular  cavity.  Calyx — in  a 
broad,  open,  not  deep  baain.  Flesh— white,  tender,  and  joicy,  with  a  sprightly  subacid  flavor. 
In  season  from  September  to  December.  Mr.  Noanu  omitted  to  speak  of  the  nature  or  habit 
of  the  tree ;  but,  judging  from  the  scions  received,  should  think  it  a  vigorous  grower,  with  dark- 
ish shoots  dotted  with  greyish  specks. 

The  Jaek9<mian,  is  another  seedling  Apple  of  the  same  town,  and  was  raised  ou  the  farm  of  the 
Rev.  John  Noaais,  one  of  the  "  old  settlers"  of  the  place,  and  a  great  admirer  of  Gen.  Jackson. 
Hence  the  good  old  man  christened  his  favorite  Apple  after  the  hera  Mr.  L.  Noaais  speaks  ot 
it  as  an  excellent  winter  Apple,  and  describes  it  of  medium  siza  Form — roundish,  with  the 
surface  a  little  irregular  and  undulating.  Color — a  rich  yellow  ground,  striped  and  splashed 
with  a  fine  dear  red,  which  on  specimens  exposed  to  the  sun  prevails  and  assumes  a  beautifully 
dark  hue.  Stem — short,  set  in  a  deep  cavity.  Calyx — in  a  deep  basin.  Flesh — ^white,  splash- 
ed with  bright  red,  crisp  and  juicy.    In  season,  from  December  to  MarcL 

The  same  town  boasts  of  yet  another*  seedling  Apple — a  choice  sweet  one.  The  seedling  tree 
is  growing  in  the  same  orchard  with  the  Whits  Beauty,  Mr.  Ko&eib  speaks  of  it  as  having  a 
rich  lioney-sweet  taste,  and  thinks  it  stands  quite  unrivaled  for  making  preserves  or  apple  but- 
ter.   It  has  received  the  name  of  Honay  Sweet 

From  the  interest  Mr.  Norus  takes  in  disseminating  choice  seeds,  <fec,  I  have  no  doubt  he 
would  cheerfully  supply  sample  scions  of  these  fruits  to  those  who  might  properly  apply  for 
them.    T.  R  Witmorx. — yarth  Cannon,  Michigan. 


Mb.  Mathxws*  Cvbcuuo  RmciDT  to  bx  tkbtxd  this  Spbino,  bt  Coinnmcn.  — Ha?ing  reoeived  a 
letter  from  Hon.  Jahxs  Matbxws,  of  Coshocton,  Ohio»  requesting  me  to  act  as  an  agent  for  him  in 
the  Eastern  States  with  reference  to  bis  Cnrculio  remedy,  and  haying  given  my  consent  to  act  in 
that  capacity,  I  now  give  notice  that  he  has  communicated  said  remedy  to  me^  and  that  I  am  a 
duly  authorized  agent  to  have  committees  appointed,  and  before  them  to  test  his  Cureulio  remedy 
the  coming  spring.  With  this  view,  therefore,  I  have  written  to  the  officers  of  the  Boston  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  Onondaga  County  Agricultural 
Society,  requesting  that  a  committee  of  three  persons  shall  be  appointed  by  each  Society,  to  ex- 
amine into  the  application  of  this  remedy,  its  cost  and  facility  as  regards  application,  Ac;,  and 
report  its  effects  in  detail  to, the  said  Societies  the  coming  fall,  or  when  the  crops  of  Plums  are 
beyond  all  danger,  and  perfectly  secured. 

As  Mr.  Mathxwb  (as  well  as  myself)  has  had  numerous  applications  for  State,  County,  and  in- 
dividual right%  the  latter  varying  in  offen  from  |10  to  |100^  I  am  instructed  by  Mr.  MAtHXWSto 
say  that  "he  has  determined  to  communicate  the  discovery  to  no  one,  until  it  has  been  submitted 
to  and  received  ihe  favorable  report  of  at  least  three  hortievUural  committeei,  eompcsed  of  men  in 
whose  tkill  and  integrity  the  public  will  have  the  utmost  confidence ;  after  which  be  will  forth- 
with give  notice  in  the  horticultural  journals  that  he  is  ready  to  communicate  the  discovery  with 
specific  printed  instruction^  whenever  he  has  received  from  horticultural  committees  of  individ- 
uals offers  of  rewards^  which  in  the  aggregate  shall  amount  to  such  sum  as  he  may  think  a 
sufficient  remuneration  for  his  trouble,  in  proportion  to  the  importance  or  value  of  such  a  reme- 
dy ;  and  when  such  rewards  are  offered,  he  will  forward  the  instructions  to  all  at  the  same  time. 
Or,  should  the  Legislatures  of  one  or  more  States  deem  the  discovery  of  sufficient  worth  to  the 
citizens  of  their  several  States^  so  as  to  make  appropriations  that  will  be  satisfactory,  in  that  case 
he  will  agree  upon  the  receipt  of  such  appropriations^  to  nuike  the  remedy  public  for  the  benefit 
of  any  or  every  body." 

As  that  correct  pomologist,  Mr.  Humbiokhoubi^  lives  so  dose  to  Mr.  Matbxw%  and  will  have  so 
fine  an  opportunity  to  see  the  results  of  his  remedy,  as  applied  by  himself,  (Mr.  Matiixwb»)  may 
we  not  be  permitted  the  coming  season  to  have  a  few  lines  from  his  pen?    A.  Fabmkook. — 
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New  Fbutib  avb  Flowers. —  I  was  glad  to  see  the  strictures  upon  what  have  been  represented 
as  two  of  the  latest  and  most  remarkable  horticnltoral  and  floricnltnrak  acquisitions,  and  fur  one 
of  which  I  have  been  informed  from  |20,000  to  f  80,000  were  paid  last  spring  t  This  was  the 
Augtata  Rose,  of  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  a  budded  plant  about  eighteen  inches 
in  length,  (in  place  of  being  on  its  own  roots^  as  I  ordered  it,)  at  $6.  There  was  one  point  of  the 
^rtt  importance  to  people  residing  in  the  latitude  of  Boston,  in  which  they  were  misled  ;  ibis 
was,  its  being  represented  in  the  papers  accompanying  the  circular,  as  a  '*hardy  oui-door  nmner/* 
One  communication,  however,  alone  spoke  decidedly  on  this  point ;  but  as  this  one  came  from  a 
source  that  was  thought  worthy  of  credit^  many  were  probably  induced  by  it  to  purchase  it  that 
would  otherwise  have  waited  and  been  satisfied  of  its  being  any  thing  but  a  "  hardy  out-door 
runner,**  as  has  since  been  stated  in  the  HorticvituritL 

The  other  plant  is  Mr.  Bull's  new  Grape,  about  which  there  appears  to  be  some  slight  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  as  I  learn  from  your  last  number.  When  you  publish  a  drawing  of  any  new  fruit 
it  should  be  distinctly  stated  whether  the  cut  is  intended  to  give  the/atr  average  size,  or  to  be  a 
remarkably  large  specimen.  If  nothing  is  said  to  the  contrary,  it  is  presumed,  if  the  public  are 
treated  fairly,  that  the  cut  represents  a  specimen  of  an  average,  under  good  cultivation ;  and 
some  of  your  correspondents  say  that  the  drawing  of  this  Grape  is  fully  one-third  larger  than 
any  they  have  seen ;  and  some  deny  its  being  equal  as  a  table  Grape  to  the  Isabella,  which  does 
not  agree  with  the  statements  that  have  been  set  forth  in  its  favor — besides  its  maturing  its  fruit 
four  weeks  earlier  than  the  Isabella.  The  Diana  Grape,  some  four  or  fi^e  years  since,  was  sold, 
if  not  88  high  as  the  above,  nearly  so,  and  was  represented  as  altogether  superior  in  quality  and 
early  maturity  to  the  Isabella  ;  but  liitle,  however,  has  within  a  year  or  two  been  heard  of  it, 
and  judging  from  specimens  exhibited  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  in  1852,  which  was  about  the  17  th  of  September,  purchasers  paid  dear  for  their  whibtlea. 
A  few  plants  of  Catawba,  that  I  have  allowed  to  take  their  own  course  in  cultivated  gpround,  ap- 
pear to  ripen  their  fruit  about  as  well  as  the  Diana,  under  the  same  course  of  treatment  By  the 
recommendation  of  your  esteemed  predecessor,  I  planted  a  vine  of  the  Purple  FontainhUau ; 
but  the  fruit  is  rather  small,  and  resembles  in  flavor  somewhat  a  Catawba  not  fully  ripened,  and 
I  think  will  not  prove  here  equal  to  what  he  expected. 

One  other  plant  I  see  so  much  lauded  by  some  one  in  your  last  number,  is  the  once  famous 
Greville  Rose,  which  was  first  brought  into  notice  in  the  United  States  under  the  management  of 
a  gentleman  who  has  not  yet  forgotten  the  most  successful  way  of  getting  up  an  excitement  when 
he  wishes  to  make  sale  of  a  great  number  of  any  new  plant  at  |6  each ;  but  this  fell  so  &r  below 
the  expectations  of  all  who  frdly  believed  the  statements  put  forth  at  the  time,  that  roost  of  the 
purchasers  in  this  vicinity  pronounced  it  a  humbfig  ;  which,  judging  from  the  fact  of  its  being  so 
very  seldom  planted,  would  seem  to  be  correct 

Now  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  Grape,  or  the  Augusta  Rose,  are  humbugs  ;  but 
having  flailed  in  almost  every  instance  where  I  have  paid  an  extravagant  price,  I  think  I  shall 
wait  till  I  can  have  ocular  demonstration  of  the  superiority  of  this  fruit 

A  new  Willow  is  mentioned  in  Mr.  Downing's  communication  as  being  superior  to  all  other 
varieties  of  Osiers^  imported  by  Dr.  Grant.  Can  Mr.  DowNiifo  give  the  name  of  it?  Is  it  for 
ealef  and  if  so,  by  whomf    If  so,  he  will  oblige  at  least    C.  W.  P. — Newton,  Man. 


Preservation  or  Quinces. — ^My  Quinces  were  gathered  corefuUy,  about  the  1st  of  October,  and 
spread  upon  sheets  in  an  unoccupied  room,  where  those  left  for  family  use  remained  nntil  freezing 
cold  weather.  They  were  then  carefully  taken  up  in  a  tin  pan,  and  placed  in  a  cool,  dry  cellar. 
A  portion  of  these  were  made  up  on  the  8ih  of  March,  being  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation ; 
that  ilk  three-fourths  of  them  sound.  Fruit  carried  a  distance  and  sold  in  market^  could  not  of 
eourse  be  thus  kept    G  R  GooruoH.— CT/fea;  N.  Y, 
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Thk  pBmRTATioic  OF  Okapxs  Df  WiNTXR. — I  haye  long  been  in  the  habit  of  eaYing  Grapes  for 
▼inter  nae  between  bate  of  cotton.  I  hare  always  found  a  tendency  to  mold,  from,  as  I  suppose^ 
the  too  close  teztoie  of  the  cotton  bats.  Last  aatumn  I  gathered  my  prinoipal  crop  of  Grapes 
(liabella  and  Catawba)  on  the  7th  of  October — abont  200  IbsL  In  the  preasare  of  other  bosineflii 
they  were  left  spread  thinly  on  sheets^  in  a  dry  room,  until  the  2d  of  November.  This  was  a 
fault)  as  I  was  aware  at  the  time,  since  they  not  only  shriTclled  badly,  bit  mildew  began  on  the 
stenuw  They  were  then  packed — one  half  in  cotton,  as  usual,  and  the  remainder  in  dry  MapU 
leavet,  in  alternate  layers  of  each,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cotton. 

And  now  for  the  result  Those  put  down  in  the  Maple  leaves  kept  much  better  than  the 
othersi  The  advantage  of  the  Maple  leaves  over  the  cotton  is^  they  pack  less  closely,  and  so  do 
not  exclude  air ;  they  do  not  stick  to  the  decayed  berries  and  the  sharp  portions  of  the  stems ; 
and  they  have,  in  case  of  any  incipient  decay,  less  power  to  communicate  a  bad  flavor.  Indeed, 
Maple  leaves^  gathered  soon  after  they  have  fallen,  are  perfectly  dean,  and  without  soent  I 
should  have  said,  before  tfais^  that  these  Grapes  are  yet  good,  and  are  now  in  use. 

Theoretically,  I  have  long  thought,  and  do  still  think,  that  packing  in  dean  sand  would  be 
preferable  to  any  other  mode.  Sand  washed  from  the  vegetable  matter  that  is  often  mixed  with 
i1>  is  as  dean  as  the  new  fallen  snow,  and  perfectly  insoluble  in  any  common  vegetable  add.  It 
can  not)  therefore,  impart  the  least  flavor  to  fruit  buried  in  it  It  has  the  further  advantage  of 
most  closely  enveloping  fruit,  especially  the  berries  of  Grapes^  so  that  they  are  separated  from 
each  other ;  at  the  same  time,  its  dryness  wiU  absorb  the  moisture  that  may  be  imparted  by  a 
decaying  berry.  Sand  can  be  readily  washed,  and  dried  in  the  heat  of  summer;  and  the  same 
I  could  be  used  from  year  to  year,  by  being  annually  washed.    G.  K  Goodrich. —  Utica,  N,  Y, 


Mt  own  ExpsBmroK  »  Transplantcno. — It  is  truly  gratifying  to  find,  in  the  last  number  of  the 
HarUeuUwrutf  so  correct  a  view,  and  such  valuable  suggestions  preseuted  by  the  editor,  in  regard 
to  the  transplanting  of  fruit  trees.  We  discover  of  late  an  increasing  inquiry  in  relation  to  this 
matter ;  yet  I  apprehend  that  much  information  is  still  wanting  to  convince  the  public  mind  that 
a  consistent  and  judidous  course  of  treatment — a  course  best  calculated  to  preserve  a  uniform 
growth  of  newly  planted  trees,  and  to  promote  their  prosperity  and  vigor  through  life,  —although 
it  may  be  attended  with  some  extra  trouble  and  expense,  will  in  the  end  prove  most  benefidal 
and  satisfactory.  The  views  marked  out  by  the  editor  are  much  in  accordance  with  my  own.  I 
wish,  however,  that  he  had  been  a  little  more  definite  and  explidt  in  regard  to  deep  planting,  the 
construction  of  the  borders^  and  the  component  materials  to  be  placed  about  the  rootSb  Deep 
planting  I  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  most  fatal  errors  in  forming  new  plantations ;  aud  the  most 
difficult  to  correct^  as  the  people  generally  do  not  seem  aware  of  its  injurious  effects. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  criticise  upon  what  has  been  said,  and  well  said,  by  an  experienced 
Editor,  but  simply  to  point  out  my  own  experience,  and  the  course  I  have  adopted  and.  practiced 
of  late  years^  in  relation  to  the  transplanting  of  fruit  trees ;  and  this  I  will  confine  to  a  smal^ 
orchard  of  Apple  trees,  86  in  number,  set  in  the  fall  of  1851,  which  was  an  unusually  diy  season* 
thus  rendering  transplanting  more  difficult  The  winter  previoui^  I  drew  four  cart  loads  of  peat 
earth  thrown  up  from  a  muck  swamp  a  year  previoua  This  I  placed  upon  the  ground  prepared 
for  the  orchard,  and  added  the  same  quantity  of  fine  yard  manure,  mixing  the  eight  loads  together 
for  decompodtion.  Directly  after  harvest  I  laid  «kt  my  ground  in  diamondi^  thirty-five  feet  apart 
in  the  rows.  My  soil  is  rather  a  sandy  loam,  with  gravelly  subsoil  I  then  turned  up  a  deep  cut 
back-furrow  one  way  of  the  rows  about  six  feet  wide,  as  I  intended  cultivating  the  ground  the 
coming  season.  Quite  early  in  the  fall  I  prepared  the  border  for  the  reception  of  the  trees.  The 
holes  were  dug  four  feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep,  carefully  placing  the  surfieuse  soil  by  itself  and 
the  subsoil  in  a  separate  heap.  About  the  17th  of  October  I  commenced  setting  the  trees.  The 
holes  were  about  half  filled  with  the  nartiallv  rotted  sods  from  the  back-furrow  nicelv  nlaced 
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together.  Then  the  heap  of  top  soil  previouflly  thrown  ont  was  thoroughly  mixed  with  a  portion 
of  the  oompoBt  heap,  at  the  rate  of  one  cart  load  to  about  eleven  trees^  and  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  holes  filled  with  this  mixture  of  fine  mold,  leaving  the  mold  in  the  center,  where  the  trees 
were  to  be  placed,  »ome  four  or  five  inches  above  the  level  of  the  surfiaoe,  and  the  borders  about 
the  same  depth  below  the  surface,  leaving  the  mold  to  place  the  roots  upon  in  the  form  of  a  little 
hillock.  After  smoothly  paring  off  the  mutilated  roots^  the  tree  was  placed  upon  this  little  mound, 
and  the  roots  extended,  leaving  them  in  their  natural  position ;  then  with  a  shovel  the  prepared 
mold  was  carefully  sifted  upon  the  roots,  guarding  them  with  the  hand  during  the  procaasi  The 
roots  being  thinly  covered,  I  then  sifted  on  about  two  quarts  of  slaked  lime,  and  the  same  quan- 
tity of  wood  ashes;  then  filled  up  the  hole  with  the  remainder  of  the  prepared  soil,  leaving  the 
top  roots  at  the  base  of  the  stem  just  covered,  and  these  top  roots  at  least  four  or  five  inches  above 
the  level  of  the  surface,  to  allow  for  settling.  This  I  conceive  very  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
the  tree,  that  it  may  at  all  times  receive  a  sufficiency  of  light  and  air.  When  placed  in  this  posi- 
tion in  windy,  exposed  places,  they  may  require  fasteniog  for  a  time,  by  a  small  stake ;  but  this  I 
did  not  do^  with  the  exception  of  a  few  trees.  I  then  placed  about  the  bsse  of  the  trunk  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  earth  or  sods  to  guard  the  roots  during  winter ;  this  to  be  entirely  removed  the 
following  spring. 

In  the  early  part  of  spring  I  sfiortened  in  the  entire  tops,  taking  care  to  balance  the  same,  and 
to  remove  all  superfluous  branches,  leaving  from  four  to  six  equally  arranged  on  all  sides.  In- 
stead of  mulching  in  the  spring  with  coarse  litter  from  the  yard,  as  I  had  previously  done,  I 
applied  sawdust  from  the  mill,  which  I  found  a  good  substitute,  drawing  the  sawdust  from  the 
trees  in  the  faXi  These  trees  all  lived,  and  to  all  appearance  scarcely  received  any  check  in  their 
growth  the  ensuing  summer,  and  have  continued  to  grow  and  flourish  beyond  my  most  sanguine 
expectations^  and  attract  the  admiration  of  those  that  pass  by,  especially  those  who  take  an  inter- 
est in  horticultural  pursuits.    Daniel  E.  Gkrow. 


Iw  your  number  for  this  month  is  an  interesting  article  upon  the  greenhouses  of  Messrs. 
Eaton  A  Co.,  Buffalo,  with  the  ground  plan,  Ao.  As  it  is  evidently  an  admirably  arranged 
establishment,  that  many  may  perhaps  desire  to  profit  by,  would  it  not  be  well  to  obtain  from 
them  ih0  elevatiom,  that  we  may  see  how  it  looks  externally ;  as  also  that  we  may  see  how  to 
turn  the  corners  at  2  and  6,  or  8  and  6,  and  the  mode  of  uniting  the  roofii  of  2  and  8  with  the 
octagonal  conservatory  9    The  total  cost  of  as  complete  an  establishment  would  also  be  desirable.* 

I  do  not  agree  with  some  of  your  correspondents  that  the  **  Pear  subject"  is  overdone,  or  that 
"  Lepkrk's  pruning^'  is  void  of  interest  to  cultivators  of  the  Peach  in  this  country.  I,  for  one, 
have  adopted  many  of  his  ideas,  not  only  on  my  espaliers  outside,  but  also  in  my  firait-house 
on  Nectarines  and  Apricots. 

While  writing,  we  are  threatened  with  serious  injury  to  the  just  opening  buds  of  our  Grapes 
in  the  cold  house,  from  a  violent  snow  storm,  with  the  thermometer  already  at  30^,  and  prospect 
of  dropping  still  lower  before  morning— >{10  o'clock  Sunday  evening.)  The  fruit  buds  of  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Apricots,  and  Pears  outside,  I  think  are  not  sufficiently  developed  to  receive 
injury ;  but  the  Strawberries,  Potatoes,  Peas,  and  other  early  forced  vegetables  and  fruits  that 
have  progressed  rapidly  the  past  few  days,  in  their  new  quarters,  will  feel  the  sudden  change, 
and  disappoint  many  an  ardent  cultivator.    A  Constant  Readkb.  — Ifew  Tork,  April  17. 
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Dbi  NoHim — nU  Dn  Noxn. — la  noticing  a  new  Pear,  in  the  HarHevUuritt,  for  November, 
1852»  whieh  hnd  then  recently  fruited  in  the  Syr*eiue  Nurseries,  I  gAve  the  nAme  as  I  found  it 
in  an  invoice  of  fruit  trees  received  from  M.  Laaor,  of  Angers,  namely,  **  2>€f  Non^,"  The 
French  Dictionary  gives  no  satisfactory  solution  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  fitness  of  this  name 
applied  to  a  fruit  I  was  gratified,  therefore,  to  find  in  M.  Lsbot's  last  catalogue,  under  the 
head  of  *'  New  Pears,**  the  name  J)e4  2^<mnu,  This  term  has  a  signification,  is  quite  satisfactory, 
and  very  French ;  so  that  now  we  have  these  plurals — each  indicating  a  fruit — J)e$  JarSru, 
Des  ChoiBeuri,  Dm  Templief,  Du  deux  SoB^n,  Dcb  Moinei,  and  last,  though  not  least,  Dei  bonnet: 
and  a  very  dainty  pomological  cannibal  can  devour  a  chapter  of  Knight  Templars,  a  brace  ot 
sisters,-  a  monastery  of  monks,  a  convent  of  mms,  or  even  several  gardens,  (the  number  being 
left  indefijiite,)  almost  literally  at  a  morsel  As  some  oonfrision  of  names  in  our  line  is  already 
extant,  I  deemed  it  well  enough  to  call  attention  to  this  instance,  and,  as  the  Pear  is  one  which 
is  likely  to  become  better  known,  to  give  it  a  chance  to  Uart  right  Hence  these  Hnes.  J.  C. 
Hanghrt. — 8yraeu9e  Nuneriet, 


Rnos  ootDToiDBi  (NoTT.)  —  In  the  January  number  of  the  HartieuUvrUt  the  culture  of  the 
"Sweet  Gum  tree**  {Ligvidambar  titfraei/hta)  is  recommended.  This  is  well,  and  we  hope  it  will 
be  commonly  cultivated ;  because  it  is  indeed  a  hardy,  beautiful  tree,  quite  common  in  the  Mid- 
dle and  Southern  States  from  Pennsylvania  to  Florida  There  are  Inany  other  American  trees 
and  shrubs  highly  ornamental,  which  we  would  be  glad  to  see  in  general  cultivation,  among 
which  is  the  Rktu  wtinMet  of  Ndttall,  resembling,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  Rku»  eotintu,  or 
**  Purple  Fringe  tree,"  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  Middle  Asia,  which  is  quite  common  in 
pleasure^rounds  in  this  country.  Nuttall  discovered  the  Rhus  cotinoidei  on  the  high  rocky 
bonks  of  Grand  river,  Arkansas,  where  he  obtained  specimens  of  it  in  fruit  only,  which  he  de- 
posited in  the  herbarium  of  the  American  Academy  of  Science  at  Philadelphia. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1842,  we  found  it  both  in  flower  and  fruit,  in  descendmg  the  mountain  on 
the  road  from  Blountsville  to  Huntsville,  in  North  Alabama.  It  was  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  miles  south  of  the  ferry  on  the  Tennessee  river,  from  which  the  Madison  turnpike  leads  to 
Huntsville.  There  was  an  open  space  on  the  rocky  side  of  the  mountain,  on  which  were  many 
lUae-like  shrubs  of  this  beautiful  Rhus^  mostly  in  fruit,  nearly  all  of  which  was  abortive  and 
covered  with  numerous  hairy,  shaggy-like  pedicels,  which  render  this  Rhus  so  very  omamentaL 
Next  day  we  met  it  again  in  the  woodf^  near  the  residence  of  a  Mr.  Baolub,  twelve  miles  from 
HuDtsville,  on  the  road  to  Salem  and  Winchester,  in  Tennessee.  Here  it  attained  the  size  of  a 
tree  at  least  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  height 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  these  localtiei^  in  hope  that  some  one  will  introduce 
it  into  oultivation.  It  certainly  is  equal  in  beauty  to  the  Rhu»  coHmu,  It  is  larger,  and  its 
leaves  are  larger  and  more  oblong.  It  flowers  at  least  six  weeks  earlier,  allowing  for  the  differ- 
ence in  dimate.  We  saw  the  common  Locust,  (  Eobinia  pmudo-aeaeia,)  which  is  indigenous  in 
the  mountains  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  in  flower  at  the  same  time.  Sl  K  Buoklbt. — Wai 
Dretdem^N.  Y. 

Pamtas^  Dbkalb  Co.,  Iul — Soil,  Climate  Produchons,  Ac,  Ac — ^Ihis  town  is  situated  a  little 
east  of  the  center  of  the  county,  and  the  county  is  about  the  center  of  the  State  east  and  west 
and  in  the  second  tier  from  Wisconsin  line.  The  soil  Is  a  black  muck,  in  the  low  grounds,  from 
one  to  two  feet  deep ;  aud  as  the  ground  ascends,  the  soil  grows  less  black  and  of  less  depth,  so 
that  on  the  ridges  it  is  not  generally  more  than  about  six  inehesi  The  subsoil  is  of  a  clayey  nature, 
sometimea  mixed  with  gravel,  and  grows  more  dense  and  impervious  to  water  as  we  descend  into 
it  At  the  depth  of  12  to  16  feet  we  find  blue  clay  or  gravel  The  water  is  what  is  commonly 
^'     called  hard,  or  braekish,  but  cool  and  clear.    There  are  no  swift  running  streamsL    Sloughs,  or 


^ 
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<l>ggiQg  fi*om  2  to  20  feet  in  any  place.  The  spring  b  nsnally  rather  eold  and  backward ;  some- 
times  extremely  drj,  and  sometimes  extremely  wet  The  summers  are  cool  and  comfortable. 
Tlie  aatiMnn  is  delightful — almost  all  one  continued  Indian  summer  until  December,  (I  i-un  the 
plow  on  the  15th,  16th,  and  l^th  days  of  the  latter  month  this  year,)  giying  the  farmer  ample 
time  to  gather  his  bountiful  crops.  The  winters  are  sunshiny  and  pleasant^  except  a  few  week^ 
which  are  severely  cold,  even  dangerous  to  venture  far  from  home  unless  amply  protected  bj 
clothing.  The  productions  for  export  are  wheat,  (mostly  spring,)  oats^  com,  buckwheat,  lye^ 
barley,  beef,  pork,  butter,  eggs»  poultry,  and  wild  fowlSb  We  are  rather  backward  in  the  horti- 
cultural department  Many  of  the  first  settlers^  who  have  been  here  12  or  16  years^  are  just  set- 
ting out  orohardSb  Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  gprow  with  extreme  rapidity.  I  know  of  some  Apple 
trees^  five  years  from  the  nursery,  which  are  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  bear  two  bushels  of  fruit 
English  Gherriee  do  extremely  well  I  have  eleyen,  set  three  years  last  spring,  from  the  Buffalo 
Nursery,  lliey  were  then  about  one  inch  in  diameter ;  and  some  now  measure  over  four  inches 
in  diameter,  and  have  borne  fruit  every  year  since  they  were  set  I  have  some  common  red 
Cherry  trees,  four  years'  growth,  that  measure  sixteen  inches  in  circumference.  These  trees 
have  had  no  extra  culture  or  manure.  Plum  trees  grow  well,  and  bear  well.  The  country  is 
yery  natural  for  Plum%  and  many  grow  wild  in  the  wood?.  Raspberi'ies,  Currants,  and  Straw- 
berries, do  extremely  well.  Peach  trees  grow  very  fast  and  bear  large  crops ;  but  are  very  likely 
to  kill  by  the  severe  cold  of  winter.  On  the  whole,  I  think  there  are  but  few  places  where  can 
be  raised  better  fruity  or  more  of  it^  than  here.    S.  W.  Abkold. — Pampas  DeKalb  Co.,  IlL 


A  Lmmi  from  HuBCAnNii^  Iowjl —  We  have  seen  it  stated,  that  there  was  won  to  be  started 
"  A  NurFcrymen's  Express."  In  the  far  west  we  feel  the  want  of  such  an  express  very  much. 
The  western  people  will  go  largely  into  the  cultivation  of  trees  and  shrubbery.  Experience  has 
proved  that  almost  every  variety  of  tree  and  plant  cultivated  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
will  do  equally  well,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  grow  more  thrifty.  The  warm  weather  of  fall  and 
spring  sometimes  injures  the  Peach.  No  portion  of  our  country  has  ever  been  settled  where  so 
much  attention  was  given  to  fruit  growing  as  in  the  northwest ;  and  our  labors  have  been 
crowned  with  great  succeso.  The  Northwestern  Fruit  Growers'  Convention,  held  at  Chicago  last 
October,  as  well  aa  every  Agricultural  Fair,  is  a  plain  demonstration  that  we  do  not  live  upon 
eom  and  pork  alone,  but  we  have  a  taste  for  fruit  also;  and  our  western  soil  and  climate  are  quick 
and  bountiful  in  the  great  luxury  of  fruit    S.  F. 


To  TUB  Victim  of  Hafft  CoirriNTMENT. — IHend  Attieut — I  fear  my  prolixity  has  taxed  your 
patience,  so  I  come  at  once  to  my  plan.  I  hope  you  will  appreciate  the  benevolence  that 
prompts  my  efforts.  It  is  simply  this,  that  ve  exchange  places ; — as  your  physician,  I  recom- 
mend such  a  change.  I  know  you  will  be  happy.  The  exhaustless  energies  of  your  mind  wiU 
revel  in  active  exercise  in  a  sphere  which,  for  awhile  at  least,  might  seem  limitless.  You  would 
find  something  new  to  do  all  the  time ;  and  then  what  you  had  done  would  show  in  such  bold 
relief — to  such  advantage — that  you  would  be  in  danger  of  growing  vain  of  your  own  occoro- 
plishings.  While  you  were  thus  pleasuring  yourself  I  would  try  and  content  me  in  your  home, 
prosy  as  it  might  seem  to  a  stirring  westerner,  with  all  its  attained  excellencies  and  perfections — 
for  we  have  become  so  habituated  to  a  life  here  where  everything  is  being  done,  that  we  might 
be  restive  in  a  land  where  anything  was  finished. 

I  hope  you  will  not  aecnse  me  of  vain  egotism  wlien  I  tell  you  how  fond  I  am  of  beauty 
wherever  it  is  found,  and  of  my  cultivated  and  refined  tastes — though  indeed  they  might  seem  a 
great  bother  just  now ;  but  I  try  to  keep  them  burnished  for  that  happy  by-and-by,  when  I  trust 
they  will  find  scope  for  exercise.  I  only  tell  you  this  because  I  know  I  am  a  stranger  to  you, 
and  you  would  like  to  feel  that  all  your  gathered  })erf*}ctions  would  not  be  like  sweetnees  wai^ted 
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To  spite  of  farm  ward  and  household  cares,  I  struggle  to  train  them  mentally,  moralljr,  and  phys- 
icallj.  I  have  my  own  peculiar  notions  about  their  education,  and  can  iancj  many  facilities  in 
your  home  which  might  lighten  my  occupaticn.  I  fancy,  with  the  surroundings  of  oomforts  and 
beauties,  I  could  teach  them  with  better  sucoesfv  tLod  more  clearness;  and  they  would  show 
evident  signs  of  improvement  At  any«rate,  I  should  find  more  time  there  to  devote  to  their 
culture.  Thus  I  woald  try  to  make  the  time  of  my  exile  for  your  sake,  pass  with  profit  and  use- 
ful nessw  By  this  arrangement  we  should  enjoy  a  little  of  the  rest  and  quiet  pertaining  to  luxury, 
which  woold  have  the  advantage  of  novelty  for  us.  No  doubt  this  change  for  ourselves  as  well 
as  yourself  would  tend  to  the  rejuvenating  and  brightening  our  powers  amazingly.  I  would 
promise,  for  my  better  half  as  well  as  for  myseli^  that  all  should  be  kept  in  perfect  order.  I 
know  my  husband  must  have  the  bump  of  order ;  for  he  declares  he  loves  to  have  a  place  for 
everything,  and  a  wife  that  knows  how  to  keep  things  in  their  plaoea 

In  the  meanwhile,  yon  may  take  those  four  or  five  reserved  acre*,  and  occupy  yourself  thereon. 
Upon  it  is  a  fine  grove  of  native  trees  of  different  sorti.  They  are  already  thinned,  and  the  un- 
derbrush cleared  away,  and  the  sloping  hill-sides  cleared  and  broken  up,  and  under  cultivation. 
Tou  may  erect  a  large,  convenient,  tasteful  residence,  with  all  its  appurtenance*— not  forgetting 
the  conservatory  and  aviary,  which  are  among  the  pet  dreams  of  my  ambition.  You  may  make 
winding  roads  and  broad  lawns.  The  trees  you  may  thin  out,  and  so  group  them  to  suit  your 
most  fastidious  ta«te ;  and  among  the  indigenous  occupants  of  the  soil,  you  may  intermingle  those 
of  rarer  beauty.  Shrubbery  and  plants  rare  and  beautiful,  you  may  gather  in  full  profusion. 
Fences  you  may  build,  and  hedges  plant  You  may  erect  green  houses,  graperies,  and  espaliers 
Oi  the  hill-iide  you  may  lay  out  such  a  garden  as  is  seldom  seen,  except  in  books  and  imagina- 
tion. lm\j  sometimes  be  tempted  to  envy  your  nccupation,  as  I  wander  in  fancy  from  my 
temporary  home  to  you  and  your  labors.  IIow  will  your  happiness  be  enhanced  by  the  thought 
"  all  this  I  am  doing  not  merely  for  my  selfish  gratification,  but  for  the  happiness  of  so  many 
who  are  capable  of  enjoying  the  results  of  my  work  with  the  proper  appreciation  they  deserve. 
What  pleasure  to  shorten  for  them  the  interim  between  tlieir  dreams  and  bright  actualities,  whiuh 
might  tike  them  plodding  years  to  accomplish.** 

Let  me  add,  that  a  thriving,  pretty  village  is  only  a  mile  from  us,  and  upon  which  from  our 
height  we  look  down,  and  by  railway  only  twenty  miles  from  one  of  our  greatest  western  marts; 
so  that  any  thing  you  may  choose  to  have  from  the  east,  may  be  conveyed  almost  to  your  gatea 
Yon  need  only  to  bring  with  you  a  little  ready  means,  and  that  good  judgment  and  intuitive  per- 
ception of  the  true  in  taste  and  beauty,  with  quick  energy  and  decisive  action,  which  I  am  sure 
you  possess.  In  two  years  you  may  make  this  all  we  wiiih,  and  perhaps  accomplish  your  entire 
recovery.  Then  we  may  return  to  it,  and  be  happy  the  rest  of  our  lives,  and  you  will  have  for- 
tified yourself  forever  against  ennui  and  discontent — which,  with  all  their  protean  forms,  will 
assail  you  if  you  yield  to  the  syren  charmer — and  rest  yourself  in  quiet  content  This,  Sir,  is 
roy  prescription.  Tliat  you  may  work  out  your  perfect  cure,  is  the  sincere  wish  of  your  true 
fiiend.    Elaie.— IFooiiuA;,  Waukesha,  WU 
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LETTERS    FROM    THE    WOODS. 

The  Woods,  AprU  14,  1854. 
Tin  spring,  so  long  and  so  anxiously  looked  for,  comes  on  apace.  Already  the  snow  is  melted 
from  the  southern  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  the  grass  looks  fresh  and  green  by  the  side  of  the  rivu- 
lets that  flow  down  in  the  valley.  The  Willows  by  the  old  stone  bridge — where  meet  the 
brooks,  known  in  my  younger  dap  as  the  "Great"  and  the  "Little,** — shed  a  sweet  fragrance 
upon  the  air,  and  the  Birch  and  Maple  buds  are  swelling  upon  the  trees  in  the  open  pastures  and 
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through  earth,  and  Be%  and  akj;  and  dwelb  now,  if  it  does  not  at  all  timea^  in  the  face  and  heart 
of  man.  From  my  chamber  window  I  look  out  upon  the  warm  blue  sky  and  the  dim  old  mount- 
ains that  skirt  the  horixon,  and  bless  600^  who  made  "the  oountrj." 

It  is  well  that  there  yet  remain  some  portions  of  our  country  which  are  not  swallowed  up  by 
the  all-absorbing  "town."  I  am  thankful  for  the  priyiAge  of  viewing  Gk>D'B  works^  vmnytroved 
by  the  hand  of  man.  Those  patches  of  woodsy  that  stand  out  here  and  there  upon  the  landscapci 
— those  groves,  so  beautiful  because  so  natural, — I  prize  as  the  nuser  prizes  his  gold.  Busticus 
would  cut  them  down,  and  sow  wheat  where  they  stand:  but  my  "no**  is  emphatic;  and  my 
groves  will  still  cool  the  air,  and  afford  me  shelter  from  the  scorching  sun  of  summer. 

My  bee^  awakened  by  the  genial  warmth,  are  flitting  around  the  hives ;  but  many  of  them 
who  come  forth  I  fear  may  never  return.  How  gladly  must  they  hail  the  approach  of  more 
pleasant  weather !  — how  delighted  to  know  that  the  reign  of  the  Ice-king  is  broken,  and  that  the 
Queen  of  the  flowers  will  soon  scatter  her  blessings  over  all  the  broad  fields  of  our  quiet  domain. 

Towser,  my  highly-prized  Newfoundland,  enjoys  the  sun  amazingly.  He  lies  stretched  out  at 
fuU  length  on  the  sunny  side,  half-aaleep  and  half-awake,  a  perfect  picture  of  content ;  and  the 
cackle  of  my  Cochin  Chinas  in  the  yard,  and  the  songs  of  the  robins  in  the  trees,  alone  break  the 
stillness  which  hangs  around  my  "box  in  the  wooda."  Z. 

ApraiS,lS6L 

A  BOBiN  is  busily  engaged  in  building  her  nest  on  the  cap  of  my  window,  and  she  sings  merrily 
as  her  work  progresses^  Doubtless  she  is  as  happy  as  we  mortals  are  while  building  cur  houses, 
in  which  we  hope  to  pass  in  quietness  the  declining  days  of  life.  "With  what  care  she  selects  the 
sticks  of  which  the  outside  of  her  nest  is  composed ;  and  how  much  taste  she  displays  in  bringing 
together  the  feathers^  hain^  and  soft  pieces  of  bark,  which  form  the  inner  lining  of  the  nest  I 
wake,  long  before  the  dawn,  to  listen  to  her  joyous  song ;  and  regret  that  man  may  not  be  as 
happy  as  are,  apparently,  many  of  Ood's  creatures,  who  are  less  gifted. 

The  red  buds  of  the  PiBony  are  pressing  up  among  the  dead  stalks  of  a  past  year's  growth. 
Strange,  that  the  few  brief  glimpses  of  the  warm  sun  should  so  soon  have  called  them  forth.  I 
see  they  are  increasing  in  size  day  by  day ;  and,  as  I  cut  down  the  old  stalks^  I  am  astonished  at 
the  great  number  of  shoots  which  are  springing  up. 

Birds  love  music  As  I  sat  under  a  tree  in  front  of  the  house,  this  morning,  I  took  my  flute 
and  commenced  playing  a  lively  air.  I  noticed  a  couple  of  robins  on  a  tree  a  few  rods  distant, 
who,  as  I  continued  playing,  flew  to  the  ground,  and  hopped  along,  stopping  occasionally  to 
listen,  till  they  got  within  a  few  feet  of  me ;  and  there  they  stood,  turning  one  side  of  their  heads 
toward  me^  and  then  the  other,  till  I  put  up  my  instrument,  when  they  flew  away. 

Spring  b  the  most  poetical  of  all  seasona     What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  following 
lines,  by  the  poet  of  Nature,  Thompson  ? 
^  Molflt,  bright,  tnd  green,  the  landscape  laaghs  aroond.        Shoots  np  immense.       *       *       •      • 


Full  swell  the  woods ;  their  every  mosie  wakes, 
Mix*d  in  wUd  oonoert  with  the  babbling  brooks 
Increased,  the  distant  bleatlngs  of  the  hlDs, 
And  honow  lows  responslye  ftom  the  vales, 
Whence  blending  aU  the  sweetened  zephyr  springs. 
Meantime,  reflracted  from  yon  eastern  dood. 
Bestriding  earth,  the  grand  elherial  bow 


Then  spring  the  liylng  herbs,  proftisely  wild, 
0*er  an  the  deep  green  earth,  beyond  the  power 
Of  botanist  to  number  op  their  tribes; 
Whether  he  steals  along  the  lonely  dale. 
In  silent  search ;  or  Uiroagh  the  forest,  rank 
With  what  the  dull  Incurious  weeds  account, 
Bursts  his  blind  way.** 
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YAttiETT  AND  Pbopertibb  OF  Manusbb.  — The  manures  in  general  use  in  gardens  are  numerous, 
but  I  shall  only  notice  those  which  I  consider  the  most  useful ;  and  of  these,  the  dung  of  horses. 


Next  to  the  dang  of  horses,  that  of  oxen  and  cattle  is  in  the  greatest  request ;  and  if  slightly 
fermented,  is  an  excellent  mannre  for  light,  hot  soils.  It  is  also  well  calculated  for  soils  of  a  dry, 
absorbent  nature,  as  it  retains  its  moisture  for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  most  others. 

Oreen  vegetable  matter  is  an  excellent  manure,  but  less  attended  to  than  it  ought  to  be.  In- 
stead of  collecting  all  useless  yegetables,  Ac,  in  a  garden  into  one  heap,  let  the  following  simple 
mode  be  adopted:  When  a  piece  of  ground  is  to  be  dug,  go  around  and  collect  all  the 
decaying  vegetables,  and  immediately  dig  them  In.  The  sweepings  of  grass  walks  and  lawns 
are  also  of  much  use  as  a  vegetable  manure ;  and  on  being  brought  into  the  garden,  they  should 
be  dug  in  before  fermentation  commences ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  they  should  not  be 
buried  at  too  great  a  depth,  otherwise  fermentation  will  be  prevented  by  compression  and  the 
exclusion  of  air. 

Sea-weeds,  where  they  can  be  procured,  make  excellent  manure  for  most  vegetables,  but  par- 
ticularly for  Sea  Kale,  Artichokes,  and  Asparagus.  This  manure,  however,  is  very  transient  in 
its  effects,  and  does  not  last  more  than  for  a  single  crop,  which  is  accounted  for  by  its  containing 
a  large  portion  of  water,  or  the  elements  thereof 

The  dung  of  birds,  either  wild  or  domesticated,  affords  a  powerful  manure,  particularly  that 
of  the  former.  Pigeon's  dung  is  in  great  repute,  but  it  should  only  be  used  as  a  compound ;  or, 
if  used  as  a  simple  manure,  the  greatest  care  must  be  observed  in  the  distribution  of  it  It  is  a 
good  manure  for  Strawberries  and  Raspberries;  also  the  Fuchsia,  Pelargonium,  Coxcomb,  Bal- 
sam, and  it  is  indeed  a  rich  manure  for  all  potted  plants  that  will  bear  rich  feeding. 

The  dung  of  sheep  affords  good  manure,  but  it  is  seldom  used  in  gardens. 

Soot  is  a  very  powerful  manure,  and  ought  to  be  used  in  a  dry  state,  and  thrown  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground.-  It  is  advantageously  used  in  crops  of  Onions.  It  is  sown  at  aU  times  with  good 
effect,  and  where  it  has  been  sown  no  maggot  has  appeared. 

The  ashes  of  wood,  if  not  too  much  burnt,  is  a  lasting  manure,  particularly  for  'the  Grape 
Vine  and  Pear ;  and  if  sown  among  Turnips,  it  is  of  great  use  to  protect  them  from  the  fly. 

Of  all  mineral  manures,  lime  is  most  known  and  generally  used.  It  should,  however,  never 
be  applied  with  animal  manures,  unless  they  be  too  rich,  or  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  noxious 
effluvia.    It  is  injurious  when  mixed  with  any  common  manure. 

Manures,  whether  animal  or  mineral,  are  of  such  importance  to  vegetation,  that  all  possible 
diligence  should  be  used  in  the  collecting  and  preparing  of  them  for  the  different  purposes  for 
which  they  may  be  required.  By  a  proper  application  of  them,  and  by  a  rotation  of  cropping 
founded  on  just  principles,  the  worst  garden  ground  may  be  not  only  improved,  but  rendered 
fit  for  the  production  of  every  vegetable  that  is  usually  cultivated  in  the  difierent  localities  of 
this  country.    Alfbed  Cbaxbxrlain. — Qardener  to  Delancy  Kane^  Newport,  Rhode  Inland, 


fiitsbns  to   Cozniponliftnts* 

Bsnra  a  sabicrtber  to  your  Talnable  HorHeyUuriat,  I  beg  to  say  VbaX  the  reoommendfttloiiB  I  hare  frequently  seen 
and  heard  of  ashes  being  a  preTenUUion  against  the  Peach  tree  borer,  cannot  be  depended  on.  I  careftiny  examined 
my  trees  last  aatamn,  and  cleared  oat  and  fUIly  eradicated  every  borer  I  could  find ;  and  pnt  aroand  each  tree  abont 
half  a  peck  of  ashes.  Teeterday  I  examined  the  same  trees,  and  foand  them  nearly  all  afltected,  and  from  one  three 
year  old  tree  I  extracted  foil  a  dosen  borers.  Therefore  I  oonclade  the  only  remedy  is  war  to  the  knife.  Is  it  lo  ? 
JoHK  PowKU.— i^oyfcm,  0. 

It  is  possible  that  the  performance  of  some  part  of  the  process  was  imperfect^  as  it  is  beyond 
a  doubt  that  ashes  pkced  around  the  tree  at  the  place  where  the  borer  depoeites  its  eggs,  gene- 
rally  prevents  its  attack. 


& 


1  AM  bnilding  a  cold  grapery,  82  by  60  feeL    I  have  excavated  three  feet  deep,  and  filled  with  a  good  compost. 
yoar  opinion,  is  a  drain  necessary  ?    If  so,  how  made  ?    JAina  M.  Tatiob,  Sj^raeut,  y.  K 
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UBefiiL  Make  it  two  to  three  feet  deep  below  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  border,  and  18  or 
20  iachefl  wide,  and  fill  with  small  stonea,  laying  eome  eods  or  atraw  oyer  them  before  the  earth 
ia  laid  on.  The  drain  to  be  under  the  center  of  the  border  and  carried  to  some  outlet^  or  to  Bome 
distance  from  the  border.  Such  a  mass  of  rich  aoil  as  a  yine  border  soon  becomes  soar,  unless 
surplus  moisture  can  pass  off  freely. 
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Eluot^  Fsirrr  Book  ;  or,  Tux  Akrioan  Fairrr  Obowxb*s  Ovxdi  iir  Obchasd  axd  Gixdch.    By  F.  B.  Elliot. 
New  Tork:  C.  M.  Saxtok,  ISM 

Fob  several  years  past  a  book  on  fruits,  or  "  A  Western  Fruit  Book,"  has  been  occa- 
sionally announced  as  forthcoming  from  the  pen  of  F.  R.  Elliot,  and  we  have  at  length 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  on  our  table — a  well  got  up  duodecimo  volume  of  nearly  600 
pages,  very  much  on  the  same  plan  as  Thanuul*  Fruit  Culturist.  It  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  outlines  of  fruit,  differing  from  the  outlines  in  other  works  in  having  the  core  in 
kernel-fruits,  and  the  stones  in  stone-fruits  shown,  also  in  having  the  stem  and  calyx 
cavities  shaded.  This  will  be  regarded  by  some  as  an  improvement,  but  does  not  strike  us 
as  of  very  great  importance. 

Mr.  Eluot  has  for  a  long  time  given  much  attention  to  the  examination  and  comparison 
of  fruits,  and  having  had  the  advantage  of  the  latest  experience  of  cultivators,  and  the  latest 
works  on  the  subject,  has  undoubtedly  made  a  book  that  every  man  engaged  in  fruit  culture 
may  consult  with  advantage.  If  Mr.  Elliot  ever  intended  to  make  it  a  "  Western  Fruit 
Book,"  he  has  evidently  changed  his  mind;  for,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  remark, 
and  the  description  of  a  few  western  fruits,  we  see  nothing  particularly  western  in  iis 
character.  Nearly  all  that  relates  to  the  propagation,  culture,  pruning,  and  training 
of  trees,  and  the  preservation  of  fruits,  is  copied  from  other  works ;  and  for  our  own  part, 
we  must  say  that  we  have  derived  more  information  in  regard  to  the  peculiarities  of  west- 
ern soil,  climate,  and  culture,  from  the  report  of  the  Fruit  Grower's  Association,  than  wc 
have  been  able  to  glean  from  Mr.  Elliot's  500  pages. 

Mr.  Elliot  had  a  fair  field  for  both  fame  and  usefulness.  The  great  States  of  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  are  rapidly  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  fruit  culture.  The  authors  who  had  previously  written  on  pomology,  knew  from 
actual  experience  and  observation  very  little  of  these  States,  as  regards  the  influence  of  the 
soil  and  climate  on  the  culture  of  fruit ;  and  fruit  culture  had  made  so  little  advancement 
that  scarcely  any  reliable  experience  could  be  collected.  Here  Mr.  Eluot  had  the  advan- 
tage. Valuable  results  have  been  obtained  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  throughout 
the  newer  States,  and  he  might  have  used  them  to  great  advantage.  We  cannot  see,  how- 
ever, that  he  has  done  so;  for  in  his  description  of  the  most  popular  and  important  varieties, 
we  seldom  find  a  word  said  as  to  their  failure  or  success  in  the  West,  and  he  even  omits 
many  valuable  particulars  given  in  other  works.    We  are  convinced  that  he  has  erred  greatly 
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80  many  dimates  and  soils,  room  enough  for  many  treatises  on  tbe  caltnre  of  ftnits ;  but  if 
they  all  follow  in  the  same  path,  and  copy  and  re-oopy  from  each  other,  the  fewer  we  have 9 
the  better. 

The  fruits  follow  in  alphabetical  order,  thus — Almonds,  Apricots,  Apples,  Blackberries, 
Cherries,  Gorrants,  Gk>oseberrie8,  Grapes,  Nectarines,  Peaches,  Pears,  &c.  This  we  do  not 
consider  right  in  a  work  pretending  to  science.  The  natural  classes,  kernel  fraits,  stone 
frnits,  and  berries,  shonld  certainly  be  grouped  together.  The  varieties  also  follow  in 
alphabetical  order,  instead  of  being  classed  in  regard  to  season  of  ripening.  Those  who 
consult  the  book  to  make  selections,  will,  we  think,  find  this  an  inconvenient  arraDgement. 

In  regard  to  merit,  there  is  a  classification  which,  if  it  were  entirely  correct,  would  be  a 
very  good  one.  He  makes  three  classes,  thus — "Class  1,  worthy  of  general  cultivation.'' 
"  Class  2,  new  and  untested  ;  adapted  to  certain  localities,  or  amateur  gardens.'*  "  Class 
8,  Unworthy  of  cultivation."  Mr.  Elliot  adopted  this  arrangement  in  preference  to  that 
of  the  National  Pomological  Society — "good,"  "very  good,"  "best," — which  he  considers 
an  imperfect  guide  to  fruit  growers. 

He  describes  upwards  of  440  varieties  of  apples,  which  occupy  about  one-third  of  the 
book.  In  the  first  class  there  are  74  varieties ;  in  the  second,  221  varieties ;  and  in  the 
third,  147  varieties.  It  strikes  us  as  rather  strange  that  such  varieties  as  Bethlekemite^ 
Challenge^  Ccmuh  Aromatic^  Fallentcald&r,  Fart  Miami,  Oolden  Ballj  London  Sweety 
Melting^  Richmond^  Bbme  Beauty^  and  many  others  as  Uttle  known  as  these,  should  be 
published  as  worthy  of  general  cultivation ;  while  such  well  known  sorts  as  WilUam^e 
Fatoritey  Summer  Queen^  St.  Lawreneey  Kemick  Codlin^  HolUmd  Pippin^  Fumphin  Sweety 
Blue  Pearmain^  Twenty  Ounety  &c.,  are  classed  as  new  and  untested,  d»).,  in  Class  2.  Neither 
do  we  find  in  this  large  list  of  second  class  any  distinction  between  "  new  and  untested" 
varieties,  and  those  adapted  to  certain  localities  or  for  amateurs.  This  is  a  very  grave  defect, 
because  many  of  them  are  Among  the  oldest  varieties  on  record. 

Of  Cherries,  140  are  described.  In  Class  1,  81  varieties;  in  Class  2,  58  varieties;  and  in 
Class  8,  66  varieties.  Class  1  contains  19  of  Dr.  Kibtlavd'b  new  varieties,  not  fruited 
in  half  a  dozen  localities  in  the  United  States,  for  general  cultivation ;  while  such  well-tried) 
popular  sorts,  as  May  Duhe^  Black  Eagle^  KnighVe  Early  Blacky  Yellow  Spaniah^  Cama- 
tion^  China  Bigarreau^  Napoleon  BigarreaUy  Elkhom,  &c.,  are  classed  as  new  "and  untest- 
ed," or  only  of  local  value,  or  for  amateurs.  This  will  appear  to  many  as  strange,  for 
it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  May  Duke  is  the  best  variety  known  for  a  great  portion  of 
the  west,  where  all  the  Heart  and  Bigarreau  varieties  are  too  tender  for  the  climate.  A 
friend  of  ours  remarked,  that  he  was  quite  sure  that  either  the  author  or  printer  had  trans- 
ferred the  varieties  to  the  wrong  class  by  a  mistake ;  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  it 
was  so.  In  his  third  class  of  Cherries — unworthy  of  culture — we  find  the  Large  English 
MorellOy  and  Flumetone  MoreUo^  two  of  the  very  best  of  the  class  of  Cherries  in  existence, 
at  least,  as  far  as  we  have  known  them  tested. 

Twenty  varieties  of  Currants  are  described — nine  in  first  class,  and  eleven  unworthy  of 
cultivation.  Among  the  latter  dass  we  find  the  Cherry ^  which  is  decidedly  the  largest 
Currant  known,  and  one  we  would  not  exchange  for  any  other  variety  we  have  ever  seen. 
Others  are  recommended  which  are  less  known  and  greatly  inferior. 

About  420  varieties  of  Pears  are  described— 54  in  Class  1,  222  in  Class  2,  and  141  in 
Class  8.     In  the  first  class  we  find  such  varieties  as  Beurre  LangelioTy  Brandytoiney 
^     Black  WorcatoTy  Coit  of  Ohio^  Doyenne  d^Alengon,  ffoney^  Kirtlandy  EhighVe  Seedling^ 
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while  in  class  two  we  find  Atidrews^  Bloodgood^  Paradise  cPAutomne^  Beurre  WAtnaUa^  Ber- 
gamot  Cadette^  Oapiaumont,  Dttehesse  d^AngouUme^  Hewry  7F,  IfapoUon,  Summer  Francr 
real^  and  several  others  of  the  very  best  and  most  widely  known  varieties  in  cultivation. 

We  ask  men  of  experience,  and  we  wonld  pat  the  question  to  Mr.  Eluot  himself,  will 
not  this  classification  mislead  inexperienced  people,  and  be  likely  to  lead  to  some  serious 
misuikes?    We  verily  believe  it  wHl,  and  we  would  suggest  some  immediate  alteration. 

We  note  a  few  changes  of  name,  which  will  only  create  confusion.  For  instance,  Amer" 
ican  Summer  Pearmain  is  changed  into  American  Pearmain;  Yellow  BeUflaweTy  into 
BeUJUnoer;  Twenty  Ounee^  into  Ca/yuga  Bed  Streak;  Canada  Beinette^  into  Canada  Pip- 
pin ;  Ye  Uow  Hareeet^  into  Har^eet ;  Hubbardetcn  Nonnuih^  into  SatUm,  All  these  changes 
are  made  where  the  names  were  well  established.  Among  Pears,  we  find  Doyenne  d'Ete^ 
or  Summer  Doyenne^  changed  into  DemCe  Stmmer;  Soldat  laboureur^  into  Soldat  dEeperin; 
and  some  half-way  attempts  to  Anglicize  French  names,  thus — Louiee  Bonne  de  Jersey^  is 
made  Louiee  Bonne  of  Jereey,  It  appears  to  us  much  better  to  let  foreign  names  alone, 
than  to  make  them  thus  half-and-half — neither  one  nor  the  other.  In  a  few  instances  we 
find  the  English  name,  or  the  English  of  the  name,  added  to  the  original.  If  this  had  been 
carried  out  through  the  book  it  would  have  been  a  very  acceptable  feature ;  but  it  has 
merely  been  attempted. 

We  note  an  occasional  error  and  omission,  but  have  not  space  now  to  point  them  out 
in  detul.  Beurre  grie  d'ffiver^  which  is  a  very  promising  and  remarkably  distinct  fruit,  is 
not  noticed ;  but  the  name  is  ^ven  among  the  synonyms  of  Baster  Beurre.  Ne  Plus 
MeuriSf  a  very  well-known,  long-keeping  winter  Pear,  is  treated  in  the  same  way.  Belle 
Epine  du  Mae^  or  Due  de  Bordeaux^  a  well-known  and  excellent  winter  Pear,  is  confounded 
with  the  Viea/r  of  WinJcfield^  &c.,  &c. 

We  observe  a  great  deficiency  of  information  in  regard  to  the  habit  and  character  of 
trees,  except  as  relates  to  a  few  old  and  common  sorts.  This  is  a  very  important  point,  and 
we  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Elliot  should  have  paid  so  little  attention  to  it. 

This  book  has  come  before  us  at  a  season  when  we  are  actively  engaged  out  of  doors,  and 
have  little  time  to  read ;  consequently  our  examination  has  been  hurried  and  imperfect. 
We  have  probably  found  fault  more  than  is  becoming  in  us;  but  it  is  expected  that  we  will 
give  our  opinion  of  it,  and  we  must  do  it  candidly.  We  have  the  highest  respect  for  Mr. 
Elliot,  and  should  be  sorry  to  depredate  or  speiJc  lightly  of  his  labors.  He  is  a  zealous 
and  honest  Pomologist,  entirely  reliable  as  far  as  his  information  extends.  The  errors  we 
have  alluded  to,  and  others,  will  no  doubt  be  promptly  corrected,  and  the  book  be  made 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  kind  in  circulation.  We  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
all  interested  in  tiie  subject 


BircBASAX  oir  Geapx  CxjtxuwE,  ahd  LoHOworai  cor  ths  BnAWBSssT 

MooBB,  AimiEBsoN,  Sd  Co.,  of  Oincinnati,  have  issued  a  new  edition  of  Uns  excellent  little 
work.    We  give  the  pre&ce : 

"Three  editions  of  this  little  treatise^  within  a  year,  being  required  to  supply  the  demand  for 
it,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  public  interest  in  Grape  culture  is  on  the  increase.     The 
author  therefore  deems  it  his  duty  to  give  the  result  of  his  own  experience,  and  that  of  his  fel- 
low-members of  the  "Wine-growers*  Anoeiation,"  in  vineyard  culture  during  the  past  year.    It 
^  J.     was  found  that  the  severe  frosts  of  January  and  February,  1852—8**  to  12»  below  lero— killed    ^ 
g     many  of  the  grape  buds  in  warm  exposed  situations,  and  several  vineyards  in  Kentucky,  a  few    |& 

r7      mU4M  south  of  thia  eitv.   Mwmwlv  n%>i1niMi^  .nv  «Un{f       TK«   h»t^   fw^tm  ^f  *U^  IMh  mwxA  \Qth  nt    V^ 
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March  did  not  injure  the  grape  hvidB,  although  many  apples^  saoh  as  the  Ydhts  BtlU/lower,  were 
killed  in  the  opening  bud ;  all  the  peachee^  many  of  the  peara^  and  moat  of  the  cherriea  were 
destroyed. 

"The  froflts  '.f  the  middle  of  April  and  aeoond  week  in  May  injnred  the  young  shoots  of  the 
yine,  eepeeially  in  low  situations  or  near  moisture,  and  in  the  rows  near  grass ;  but  with  all  these 
visitations  from  frosts,  the  grape  crop  was  a  very  promising  one  until  attacked  by  the  ret,  the 
second  week  in  Jaly,  and  subsequently  the  first  week  in  August^ the  latter  but  slight  This 
disease  appeared  to  affect  those  yineyards  most,  that  were  in  low  situations^  or  not  fully  exposed 
to  a  free  cireulation  of  air,  either  from  doae  planting  or  otherwise. 

**  High  manuring;  deep  hoeing  or  plowing,  and  a  want  of  iummer-pmning  at  the  right  time, 
it  was  thought,  increased  the  liability  to  roi.  This  disease,  or  something  like  it,  prevailed  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  last  year,  where  it  had  scarcely  been  known  before,  and  in  the  island  of 
Madeira  caused  an  aJmost  entire  failure  of  the  grape  crop. 

**  In  this  vicinity  it  cut  off  about  half  of  the  average  crop^  reducing  the  product  of  the  whole 
county  to  about  one  hundred  gallons  per  acre.  Some  made  more,  but  many  less  than  that 
average.  It  was  observed  that  the  poor  landt  and  hi^h  ntuaiioM  suffered  least  It  is  supposed 
by  some  that  the  rot  is  allied  to  the  mildew,  and  that  scattering  flour  of  sulphur  over  the  vine- 
yard, in  June  and  again  in  July,  may  prevent  the  rot,  as  sulphur  is  applied  as  a  remedy  for  mil- 
dew, in  grape-houses,  witti  complete  successi  This  experiment  might  be  tried.  Ashes  are  cer- 
tainly a  valuable  application,  scattered  over  the  surface  and  turned  imder  with  the  spring  hoeing. 
Dr.  REHFD88  strongly  recommends  this.  Insects  did  but  little  injury  to  the  vine  last  year.  The 
one  "  resembling  a  small  rose-bug"  was  scarce. 

*' A  new  woodcut,  to  illustrate  spring-pruning  and  summer-training,  has  been  inserted  in  place 
of  the  old  one,  which  was  imperfect  in  some  points.  In  spring-pruning  it  is  found  best  to  omit 
thefirit  tU,  if  the  branch  is  too  stiff  to  bend  easily  in  a  circle  or  bow.  This  leaves  a  three- 
quarter  bow  or  circle.  Summer-pruning  should  be  done  promptly  ;  if  deferred  too  late  it  is  cer- 
tainly injurious,  but  be  careful  not  to  prune  too  dose. 

"Die  vineyards  near  Hermann,  Mo.,  are  said  now  to  amount  to  near  five  hundred  acres.  Tlio 
liberal  premiums  offered  by  Mr.  Alxzaxoxb  Eatsxb,  of  St  Louis,  for  the  best  Missouri  wines^ 
were  awarded  at  Hermann  in  August  last,  at  a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  wine-grow- 
ers of  that  vicinity. 

"  Schuylkill  Orape  has  been  adopted  by  the  'Wine-growers'  Association,'  as  the  proper  name 
of  that  heretofore  known  as  the  'Cape  Grape' — Cape  being  a  misnomer." 


MotiUttltural  Zotittitg. 


Bbookltv  Horticultural  Socdrt.  — The  second  stated  Monthly  Meeting  of  this  flourishing 
Society  was  held  at  the  rooms,  Athoneum  Building,  Atlantic  street,  on  Thursday,  March  9th. 
The  display  of  plants  and  flowers  was  not  so  large  or  varied  as  at  the  former  meeting,  but  was 
respectable  for  the  season. 

Third  Monthly  Meeting,  April  6.  — The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Sodety's  rooms.  The  display 
of  plants  and  flowers  surpassed  the  utmost  expectations  of  the  committee.  The  exhibition-room 
was  much  too  small  for  the  articles  deposited  to  be  displayed  properly,  and  uncomfortably  lim- 
ited for  the  convenience  or  pleasure  of  the  numerous  visitors.  We  hope  some  more  commodious 
room  may  be  secured  for  future  occasions. 

Among  the  olgects  on  the  tables,  we  noted  as  novel  or  choice,  Aqnilegia  glandulosa — a  pretty 
blue  and  white  flowered  Columbine — from  H.  A.  Grabti's  greenhouses,  Brooklyn,  L.  L ;  also,  a 
striped  variety  of  Azalea  sinensis,  said  to  be  a  new  seedling— very  beautiful ;  Camellias  Hama- 
dryas,  Ellen's  Favorite,  and  Washington ;  six  varieties  of  Cineraria;  Tetratheca  (Tremandra) 
vertieillata — a  very  pretty  greenhouse  plant,  with  whorls  of  linear  leaves,  and  bright  blue 
flowers  on  long  pedundes^ already  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers;  Omithogalum  auremn ; 

'WAvxATiftiAa    /li«f.i11afA»ta    /l^f AttM.-rk1a'(«4'\ a    avnAll    aTVAMvmAm  •    mt\A    aAirAi.«i1    oAA^Iinflf  I^AfnniA*  nt\A 
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Calceolarias — none  of  the  latter  of  any  striking  merit,  bat  large  and  healthy  plants.  The 
Camellia  Ellen's  Favorite  is  one  of  Hioks'  seedlings,  the  stock  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
exhibitor.  It  promises  to  be  a  flower  of  permanent  merit — not  so  liable  to  sport  as  Dnchess  of 
Orleans,  and  other  striped  types,  which  have  lately  created  so  much  furor  Jlorwn  among  the 
Camellia  speoulatora  We  question  whether  it  will  bring  $1,000,  even  in  trade,  as  Jenny  lind 
has  done,  so  much  talked  of 

A  flower  of  another  of  Hicks'  seedlings  was  shown  us  by  Mr.  T.  Hooo,  Jb.,  but  we  could  not 
form  any  decided  opinion  as  to  its  merits. 

A  stand  containing  sixty  blooms  of  Pansies  was  shown  by  Mr.  Jambs  Wsb,  Florist,  Bayridge, 
L.  L  Several  of  the  flowers  were  worthy  of  notice,  especially  the  dark  varieties.  They  were 
aU  seedlings  from  imported  English  seed. 

L  B.  Lenoir,  New  York,  had  seven  seedlings,  also  from  imported  seed,  two  of  which  were 
above  the  average,  both  in  size  and  beauty  of  color,  though  wanting  in  substance  and  form. 
They  may  be  improved,  however.  One  of  them,  a  large  creamy-white  flower  with  dark  feath- 
ered or  laced  center,  should  not  be  lost  sight  o£  We  have,  with  the  permission  of  Mr.  Lekouk, 
named  it  Be$iy  Kane,  in  compliment  to  a  young  lady  who  has  a  decided  taste  for  this  class  of 
flowers,  and  one  who  deserves  such  distinction  at  the  hands  of  one  of  our  best  florists.  We  trust 
the  variety,  though  not  first  class,  will  serve  to  elevate  the  growing  taste  for  florist  flowers,  and 
urge  the  experienced  florists  of  our  country  to  improve  the  favorite  Pansy.  Mr.  Lenoib  has 
promised  us  that  he  will  propagate  it  The  other  variety  is  a  dark  velvety  purple  or  brown 
color,  large,  and  of  tolerably  good  form,  superior  to  the  minority  of  American  seedling  Pansies. 
It  has  been  named  PeektkiU  Favorite,  and  will  prove  worthy  of  notice.  Next  season  we  hope  to 
have  to  report  much  progress  in  this  department  of  the  florist's  business. 

Walter  Park  exhibited  a  well-flowered  plant  of  Weigelia  rosea;  also,  Acacia  paradoxaf 
(probably  a  gardener's  name) ;  Camellias  Duchess  d'Orleans,  Landrethii,  &c ;  and  a  large  plant 
of  Spiraea  ReevesiL 

We  wish  the  gardeners  and  flori&ts  would  have  their  plants  correctly  and  legibly  named,  for 
our  eepecuU  benefit,  if  not  for  their  own  interest,  and  the  public  good. 

A  stand  of  flowers  in  pots  was  deposited  from  the  garden  of  Fibber  Howe,  Esq. ;  also,  a  col- 
lection of  plants. 

Messrs.  Potnter  <b  Canner  had  several  seedling  Cinerarias  of  merit,  also  a  collection  of  miscel- 
laneous plantSb 

J  AS.  Weir,  Bayridge,  L.  I.,  had  a  very  fine  table  boquet  made  up  of  the  choicest  flowers  of  the 
g^een  and  hot-houses.  Also,  fourteen  choice  plants  of  Roses,  in  four  varieties,  embracing  Her- 
mosa,  Agrippina,  Safrano,  and  Souvenir  de  Malmaison.  A  neatly  trained  specimen  of  the  three- 
colored  Tropseolum  (Tropoeolnm  tricolorum)  attracted  much  notice. 

We  have  perhaps  omitted  many  of  the  noteworthy  items,  but  such  omission  is  inevitable  in  a 
crowded  room.  We  thank  two  of  the  competitors  for  the  lists  of  their  objects ;  it  aids  us  to 
have  BUih  handed  us,  and  would  not  be  mucfi  extra  labor  to  the  competitors.  We  hope  the 
committees  will  have  arrangements  made  to  announce  their  awards  at  the  sitting  of  the  Society 
on  the  evening  awarded.  They  have  admitted  the  importance  of  this.  The  next  exhibition 
will  take  place  on  Thursday,  April  80th. 

The  meeting  of  the  Society  was  organixed  in  the  library-room.  The  President,  J.  W.  Dx- 
ORAUW,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

Some  important  business  was  transacted  as  to  procuring  the  room  for  the  first  semi-annual 
exhibition,  to  be  held  on  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  days  and  evenings  of  May,  at  the  Athenasum. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  display  will  be  unusually  fine,  and  the  affair  a  succossful  attempt  to 
show  that  there  still  exists  pure  taste  in  the  Empire  State. 

R.  R.  Soorr  inquired  if  any  communication  had  been  made  to  this  Society,  by  the  New  York 
Horticultural  Society,  as  to  a  resolution  for  the  collection  of  valuable  trees  and  shrubs  indigen- 
ous to  Texas,  Oregon,  and  other  lately  annexed  terrritorios,  by  appointing  a  committee  to  col- 
lect subscriptions,  Ac,  for  that  purpose. 
The  Corresponding  Secretary  replied  that  no  eonmnmication  had  reached  him  on  the  subject. 
On  motion,  a^joumed. 
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§  UH  f  tnts  for  itgimteri. 

J^NE  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  disappointment  to  the  tyro  in  gardening,  is  the 
^!x  injudicious  choice  of  material,  or,  in  other  words,  the  selection  of  objects  for  cul- 
tivation not  adapted  to  his  experience  or  his  circumstances.  Mr.  A,  for  instance,  by 
reading,  or  perhaps  by  the  example  of  some  neighbor,  all  at  once  conceives  a  desire 
to  have  a  fine  garden.  He  procures  the  nurserymen^s  catalogues,  or  some  boola,  and 
placing  entire  confidence  in  the  descriptions  which  he  finds  accompanying  the  names 
of  fruits,  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  selects  the  newe^  and,  as  he  supposes, 
the  best  These  he  must  have,  because  he  does  not  wish  to  be  second  to  any  in  either 
the  beauty  or  novelty  of  the  objects  on  which  he  is  about  to  lavish  his  care.  Unfor- 
tunately for  him,  however,  the  stock  of  new  and  rare  fruit  trees,  plants,  and  flowers, 
is  small,  and  the  specimens  to  be  had  rather  feeble,  and  requiring  great  care  and  skill 
to  briqg  them  to  a  successful  issue.  His  limited  experience,  as  well  as  his  impatience, 
prevents  him  from  giving  them  the  needful  treatment,  and  they  become  a  total  failure. 
This  cools  the  ardor  of  the  beginner ;  visions  of  fruitful  and  blooming  gardens,  on 
which  lie  had  feasted  his  imagination,  become  misty ;  he  hesitates,  falls  back  into 
indiflference,  and  finally  and  perhaps  forpver  abandons  the  delightful  scheme  of  gar- 
dening in  which  he  had  embarked  so  hopefully  and  zealously  a  few  months  ago. 
This  is  a  very  great  misfortune ;  not  for  him  alone,  and  his  family,  who  are  thus  to  be 
deprived  of  some  of  the  highest  and  purest  pleasures  of  life — the  enjoyment  of  a  good 
garden,  but  for  his  neighbors  and  friends,  who  are  deprived  of  the  good  example 
which  his  success  would  have  given  them ;  and  for  the  country  at  large,  because  gar- 
dens are  public  preachers,  inculcating  industry,  refinement,  and  other  personal  and 
social  virtues,  upon  which  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  society  in  a  great  measure 
depend.  Now,  in  order  to  pvevent  in  some  small  degree,  if  possible,  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  such  failure,  we  propose  to  offer  to  beginners  a  few  suggestions. 

Gardening  cannot  be  learned  in  a  day,  or  a  week,  or  a  year.  Men  have  to  spend 
years  in  acquiring  knowledge  enough  to  make  them  competent  to  manage  well  even 
an  ordinary  garden.  No  man  can  be  a  good  gardener  without  reading,  and  extensive 
reading,  too;  but  no  amount  of  reading  can  possibly,  by  itself,  enable  a  man  or 
woman  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  management  of  a  garden,  and  do  it  successfully. 
Practice  is  necessary — much  practice, —  and  with  it,  careful  study  and  observation. 
We  may  study  in  books  the  written  history  and  character  of  any  given  tree  or  plant, 
until  we  suppose  we  know  all  that  can  be  known  about  it,  and  yet  when  we  undertake 
its  eultivation  we  often  find  that  our  very  first  step  was  wrong.  This  every  person  of 
experience  will  testify  to  be  true«  The  history  of  the  introduction  of  every  new  plant 
and  tree  corroborates  this.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  proper  treatment  has  only 
been  acquired  by  experience.  ^  What,  then,  are  we  to  do  f  the  uninitiated  may 
ask.    **  Do  you  wish  to  discourage  us  T'    ^  Must  we  go  and  serve  an  apprenticeship 
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plant  and  make  fruitful  and  beautiful  our  humble  half  acre  f**  By  no  ineanB  do  we 
wish  to  diaoourage  jou,  or  magnify  the  obstacles  that  lie  in  the  way  of  your  success. 
Neither  do  we  ask  you  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  to  any  great  master.  What  we 
wish  to  do,  is  merely  to  point  out,  according  to  the  best  of  our  humble  judgment,  the 
true  path  for  beginners  to  pursue,  if  they  would  escape  the  rock  on  which  so  many 
hopes  are  shipwrecked. 

We  caution  you  against  &lling  into  the  error  which  Mr.  A  committed,  to  wit,  resolv- 
ing to  edipse,  in  his  first  season,  all  ihat  his  neighbors  had  accomplished  in  years. 
This  is  a  &tal  sort  of  ambition,  and  one  which  we  can  not  approve  of^  although  we 
admire  high  aims  in  general.  If  you  are  totally  destitute  of  experience,  consult  some 
friend  or  neighbor  who  is  competent  to  advise  you,  and  with  his  assistance  lay  some 
plan.  Don't  make  a  single  move  without  some  fixed  plan ;  and  let  it  be  as  simple  as 
it  possibly  can  be,  so  that  a  very  moderate  amount  of  skill,  and  care,  and  expense, 
can  carry  it  out  successfully.  If  your  aim  be  to  cultivate  fruits,  choose  a  small  list  of 
such  as  are  noted  in  your  district  for  iheir  thorough  adaptation  to  its  soil,  climate,  &c. 
(Eschew  netp  sorts,  no  matter  how  imposing  the  name  or  how  tempting  the  description,) 
The  management  of  these  for  a  year  or  two,  if  you  observe  closely  and  avail  younelf 
of  all  sources  of  information,  will  enlighten  you  gready  upon  the  culture  of  fruits  in 
general ;  you  will  be  able  to  appreciate  what  you  have  and  what  you  need,  and  you 
may  safely  extend  the  field  of  your  culture  and  experiment.  To  cultivate  fruits  sue* 
cessfully  and  pleasantly,  one  needs  possess  a  great  variety  of  information,  both  geneial 
and  special :  the  nature  of  soils  and  manures,  and  their  influence  upon  the  various 
species  of  fruits ;  the  nature  and  influence  of  stocks  which  are  grafted  or  budded 
upon ;  the  mode  of  growth  and  bearing  of  the  various  fruits.  Then,  especially,  the 
kind  of  soil  and  degree  of  fertility  required  or  best  adapted  to  each ;  the  harditess, 
growth,  and  productiveness  of  varieties ;  the  sort  of  pruning  and  training  best  adapted 
to  them ;  and  how  and  when  to  gather  the  fruit,  and  the  best  mode  of  ripening  and 
preserving  it  On  all  these  points  much  may  be  gathered  from  books  ;  but,  after  all, 
we  must  study  our  own  trees,  in  our  grounds,  before  we  have  knowledge  applicable 
to  our  peculiar  wants  and  dreumstances.  We  know  this  by  experience.  What  might 
be  judicious  and  proper  at  Boston,  would  very  likely  require  considerable  modification 
to  adapt  it  to  Cincinnati  or  St.  Louis ;  and  even  more  than  this,  the  same  practice 
would  not,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  be  applicable  in  adjoining  gardens.  By  far  the 
most  intelligent  and  successful  amateur  fruit  growers  within  our  acquaintance  are 
men  who  commenced  with  a  few  well-tested,  easily-grown  sorts,  and  added  other  and 
newer  ones  only  as  their  knowledge  of  cultivation  increased.  Their  whole  practice 
has  been  successful,  and  encouraging  to  thenotselves  and  others. 

In  ornamental  culture  we  would  recommend  precisely  the  same  principles,  and  here 
indeed  it  is,  if  possible,  more  important  than  in  fruit  culture,  inasmuch  as  the  objects 
grown  are  more  varied,  and  involve  a  greater  variety  of  detail  in  their  management 

It  is  a  great  mistake  which  many  people  seem  to  labor  under,  that  to  have  a  fine 
garden  they  must  needs  have  a  great  variety  of  plants.  We  admit  that  variety  is  a 
desirable  feature  in  the  emhAlli<i)innfknt  nP  a  inmlAn  :  bnt  there  can  be.  and  thera  areu 
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fine  gardens  without  a  great  Tarietr.  The  largest  oollectioiui  of  trees  and  plants  fiul 
to  yield  any  satisiACtion,  nnless  they  are  well  arranged,  and  in  the  most  perfect  health 
and  vigor.  But  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  persons  who  hare  just  turned  their  attention 
to  gardening  for  the  flrst  time  in  their  lives,  and  who  endeavor  to  dispense  with  the 
aid  of  a  professional  gardener,  to  arrange  and  cultivate  a  great  variety  of  plants  with 
any  satisfactory  degree  of  success.  When  they  do  attempt  such  an  undertaking,  as 
they  very  often  do,  unfortunat^y,  thar  first  year's  experience  is  a  sad  chapter  of 
failures  and  misfortunes.  Their  seeds  fail  to  grow ;  their  trees  and  shrubs  die ;  nothing 
goes  right ;  and  the  seedsman  and  nurseryman  are  charged  not  only  with  their  own 
delinquencies,  which  are  generally  numerous  enough,  but  they  have  to  beAr  thtithoU 
blame.  Bad  management  or  unfavorable  seasons  are  not  taken  into  account,  because 
the  effects  of  neither  one  or  the  other  are  understood  or  appreciated. 

We  therefore  urge  upon  beginners  the  propriety  of  exercising  great  caution  in 
making  their  first  selections.  Every  tree,  shrub,  and  plant,  should  be  perfectly  hardy, 
and  of  the  easiest  cultivation.  New  and  rare  trees  and  plants  are  generally  ihose 
most  noticed  in  the  periodicals,  and  beginners  are  too  apt  to  think  they  must  have 
these ;  but  in  this  they  are  wrong.  Inquire  not  for  novelties,  but  for  old  and  weU-tried 
species  and  varieties  that  have  been  proved  to  succeed  everywhere  and  with  even  in* 
different  treatment  These  are  what  you  need ;  and  when  you  have  attained  complete 
success  with  them,  and  have  become  somewhat  familiar  with  the  nature  of  the  differ^ 
ent  tribes  of  plants,  and  with  the  principles  as  well  as  details  of  culture,  you  maj 
safely  enlarge  your  collection. 

Among  the  plants  used  in  the  decoration  of  gardens,  there  are  a  great  many  genera, 
spectes,  and  varieties ;  all  of  which  require  a  special  culture  and  treatment,  and  with- 
out which  they  will  not  succeed.  For  instance,  among  the  popular  families  of  garden 
plants,  we  have  Roses  of  many  distinct  classes,  Carnations,  Phloxes,  Pseonies,  Hya- 
cinths,  Tnlips,  lilieB,  and  a  multitude  of  other  plants  considered  indispensable  to  a  good 
garden.  Now,  if  a  beginner  will  at  his  first  essay  procure  a  collection  of  all  these, 
nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  his  failure  and  disappointment  Far  better  that  he 
should  commence  with  only  one ;  and  we  will  say  Roses,  for  an  example.  But  among 
Roses  we  have  many  classes,  each  requiring  a  treatment  of  its  own ;  and  in  every 
class  there  are  varieties  known  as  vigorous  growers,  free  bloomers,  and  of  easy  man- 
agement in  genera],  while  others  are  notoriously  uncertain.  Now  the  beginner  should 
confine  himself  entirely  to  such  as  are  least  difficult  to  manage.  A  fine  display  can 
be  made  with  even  two  or  three  sorts  of  Roses  grown  in  perfection.  From  among 
the  classes  known  as  summer  Roses,  including  Hybrid  China,  Provence,  Moss,  Ac, 
certain  varieties  may  be  selected  that  grow  as  freely  aa  WiUows,  and  that  no  one  could 
fail  with  who  would  give  them  good  soil,  and  cultivate  them  as  well  as  they  would  a 
hili  of  potatoes.  So  among  the  popnlar  class  called  Remontants,  or  Hybrid  Perpeta- 
als,  there  are  vigorous  growers,  such  as  La  Bein4,  Baron  PrevoBi^  Ac,  that  may 
always  be  relied  upon.  We  would  plant  entire  beds  of  these  reliable  sorts,  and  have 
a  magnificent  show,  rather  than  select  a  great  variety,  and  have  a  rose-bed  resemble  a   ^ 
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those  in  whidi  a  small  number  of  plants  or  families  of  plants  are  well  grown.  Few 
amateurs  become  famous  as  cultivators,  either  in  this  or  any  other  country,  except 
those  who  confine  their  attention  to  a  small  number  of  objects.  In  Europe,  we  hear 
of  one  man  famous  for  his  Roses,  another  for  his  Pelargoniums,*another  for  his  Pan. 
sies,  another  for  Tulips,  <fec.,  and  people  will  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  witness  the 
perfection  to  which  each  of  these  has  attained  in  his  special  department.  It  is  thus 
that  all  classes  of  plants  have  been  improved  and  brought  to  their  present  state  of 
perfection.  Until  amateurs  in  this  country  direct  their  attention  more  in  this  way  to 
the  culture  of  special  objects,  we  shall  not  see  very  great  improvement  in  any  partic- 
ular department,  nor  will  we  have  many  novel  varieties  of  home  origin.  Professional 
cultivators,  as  well  as  amateurs,  with  us,  aim  generally  at  too  much  to  do  it  well,  or 
as  it  should  be  done.  A  nurseryman  or  florist  of  small  means  would,  we  think,  do 
much  better  by  confining  his  attention  to  some  special  culture,  and  make  himself 
famous  in  it,  rather  than  to  dabble  in  all,  and  do  none  properly.  In  France  there  are 
Rose-growers  who  devote  their  whole  attention  to  Roses ;  and  purchasers  in  every 
part  of  the  world  look  to  them  for  supplies.  Very  large  establishments  only  can  with 
advantage  embrace  a  general  culture,  because  they  can  make  each  department  a  special 
one,  and  manage  it  as  if  it  were  a  separate  concern. 

Gardening  with  us  is  but  in  its  infancy.  Every  year  thousands  of  persons  are 
turning  their  attention  to  it  for  the  first  time,  and  without  any  guide  or  preparation. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  great  errors  are  committed,  and  losses  sustained. 
We  think  we  have  touched  upon  one  of  the  most  prevalent  errors ;  and  we  would  be 
glad  to  have  a  chapter  on  the  subject  from  some  of  our  amateur  correspondents,  who 
can  write  feelingly  from  experience.  The  season  for  bedding  out  summer-flowering 
plants  in  masses,  according  to  the  prevailing  fashion  of  modern  gardening,  is  at  hand, 
and  the  suggestions  we  now  offer  may  be  entitled  to  some  consideration  in  directing 
the  choice  of  plants.  Those  who  have  little  time  to  devote  to  the  garden,  will  always 
find  their  pleasure  and  profit  promoted  by  choosing  not  a  great  variety,  but  such 
things  as  are  easily  managed. 
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Sons  three  years  since,  I  think,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Dowhing,  I  sent  him  for  publi- 
cation in  the  Horticulturist  some  memoranda  respecting  the  effect  of  our  northern 
winters  upon  the  new  evergreens.  It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  such  of  your  read- 
ers as  are  interested  in  this  matter,  to  give  them  ttie  result  of  my  increased  experi- 
ence in  the  cultivation  of  these  trees. 

I  would  premise,  in  the -first  place,  that  the  past  winter  has  been  a  peculiarly  trying 
one  upon  every  species  of  tender  or  half-hardy  plant  There  have  been  great  and  fre- 
quent alternations  of  temiMratnTA.  Atid  IHa  flrmnnH  Vmih cr  nftim  utinratArtpd  hv  snow,  thtk 
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alternate  freezing  and  thawing  upon  the  suHace  has  had  an  additional  effect  Notwith- 
standing these  disadvantages,  my  trees  have  gone  through  with  the  following  success : 

Abies  Brunoniana — Tender. 

Abies  Smithiana — A  good  deal  browned ;  most  Of  the  foliage  has  fallen,  though 
the  buds  seem  good.  At  Mr.  Hooo*b  gardens,  at  Yorkville,  this  variety  seems  hardier 
than  the  Deodar. 

Abies  D(mglasii — Uninjured ;  foliage  quite  green,  and  buds  perfect 

AUes  Menziesii  —  Hardy ;  untouched. 

Abies  Picea — Perfectly  hardy. 

Picea  cephalanica,  Pinsapo,  and  Pindrow — All  perfectly  hardy. 

Pieea  Webbiana — Leader  gone;  otherwise  uninjured. 

Picea  nobilis — Uninjured. 

Picea  pectinata  pendula — Perfectly  hardy,  and  promises  to  be  very  distinctive. 

Picea  Clanbrasiliana  (Lord  ClanbrasiPs) — Hardy ;  but  seems  only  a  stunted  vari- 
ety of  our  native  Double  Spruce. 

Picea  Pickta^  Normandii^  Frazerii — Entirely  hardy. 

All  the  above  varieties  of  the  Silver  Fir  are  very  desirable,  and  I  should  say  unques- 
tionably hardy. 

Pinus  Pinaster^  Cembra^  pumilis^  Lambertianay  Oerardiana,  and  maritima — All 
hardy. 

Pinus  excelsa — Hardy.  This  is  beginning  to  be  so  well  known,  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  perhaps  to  say  anything  in  favor  of  its  gracefulness  and  beauty. 

Pinus  ponderosa — Hardy.  Grows  with  great  rapidity,  but  resembles  in  foliage 
and  habit  the  Pinaster, 

Pintts  Coulteri,  Devoniana^  and  maerocarpa — These  three  promise  to  be  among 
the  most  extraordinary  of  Pines.  The  foliage  is  six  to  eight  inches  long,  of  a  peculiar 
green,  and  there  is  an  exotic  look  about  them  that  arrests  attention.  They  have  been 
entirely  uninjured  this  winter,  though  their  first  year  out 

Pinus  Sabiniana — Hardy  this  winter,  though  previously  it  has  suffered.  A 
superb  tree. 

Pintts  Hartwegiiy  Montezuma!,  patula  maerocarpa,  Larido  Calabria — These  four 
were  planted  so  late  last  season,  that  I  thought  it  more  prudent  to  take  them  up.  I 
am  therefore  unable  to  speak  of  their  hardihood  from  my  own  experience.  The 
former  I  have  seen  at  Dropmore  (Lady  Granville^s)  ten  to  twelve  feet  high. 

Juniperus  tamarisci/olia,  alpina,  Hibemica,  cammwus  pendula,  recurva,  Bedford- 
tana,  excelsa,  fasti ffiata — All  hardy. 

Torreya  taxifolia — Hardy,  and  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  evergreens. 

Cupressus  maerocarpa — This  seems  to  be  very  highly  esteemed  in  England  for  its 
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flo  resembled  Junipeni ;  but  as  tbey  get  up,  the  charaeter  changes  very  much  to  a 
Cypress.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  hardihood  of  this  tree.  My  best  specimen  was  killed 
last  winter,  though  an  inferior  one  is  uninjured,  except  the  tops  a  little  brown. 

Cedrus  Libani — Perfectly  hardy  when  well  established. 

Cedrtu  Deodara — A  little  tender  the  first  or  second  winter ;  afterwards  apparently 
uninjured  by  the  severest  cold. 

Oryptomeria — My  experience  has  been  with  this  tree,  that  it  suffers  more  from 
over  than  under  protection.  My  best  specimen,  some  twelve  feet  high,  was  destroyed 
during  a  mild  winter  from  too  much  and  too  dose  covering,  though  it  had  gone 
through  a  much  severer  one  with  the  slightest  protection.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
in  my  latitude  they  should  be  on  the  north  side,  and  in  the  shadow  of  houses  or 
woods,  to  be  entirely  successful. 

Sabitta  communis  and  variegata — Both  hardy. 

Araucaria  imbricata — This  stands  perfectly  well  with  me  on  the  north  side  of  a 
wood,  if  planted  on  a  mound,  so  that  the  water  rups  from  the  roots  on  every  side, 
and  in  about  two-thirds  of  Rockaway  (white)  sand  to  one-third  leaf-mold. 

Taxodium  sempervirens — I  have  abandoned  this  as  too  rapid  and  succulent  in  its 
late  growth  for  our  climate.  I  think  it  would  stand  very  well  at  Baltimore,  and  per- 
haps at  Philadelphia. 

Taxodium  horizontalis — Hardy. 

Cunninghamia  glauca — Tender. 

Cunninghamia  sinensis — Quite  hardy,  and,  from  its  resemblance  to  Hxe  Arauearia^ 
a  very  desirable  plant  where  the  latter  will  not  stand. 

Taxus  baccata  (English  Yew) — Hardy. 

Taxus  elegantissima — Hardy  and  very  striking. 

Taxus  pendula — Hardy  and  desirable. 

Taxus  aurea — Hardy  and  curious. 

Taxus  adpressa — Doubtful. 

Thuya  Jiliformis,  ChinmsiSy  plicata,  Tartariea — All  beautiful  and  hard}. 

Podocarpus  lateralis — Killed. 

Libocedrus  Chiliensis — Killed, 

Euonymus  fimbriata — Killed. 

There  are  two  acquisitions  to  our  evergreen  shrubs  which  I  desire  to  mention  here 
as  well  worthy  the  attention  of  amateurs.  They  are,  Hex  latifolia  and  Rex  lauri/olia. 
It  was  the  impression  of  Mr.  Downing  that  the  laurifolia  was  the  only  Bex  that 
would  generally  stand  our  climate.  At  his  suggestion  I  imported  some,  and  they 
prove  entirely  hardy.  I  can  say  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  latifolia^  which,  hav- 
ing a  leaf  like  a  Camellia,  only  krger,  will  prove  the  greatest  possible  acquisition. 

Among  the  Rhododendrons,  Watxrers'  hybrid  eatawbiensis  (100  plants  of  which, 
in  forty  odd  varieties  of  bloom,  he  sells  for  £10,)  are  also  great  additions  to  our  ever- 
green shrubs,  being  perfectly  hardy,  and  blooming  the  year  of  importation.  So  also 
ft    will  be  the  eighteen  varieties  of  Sikkim  Rhododendrons,  if  they  will  stand  our  dimate,    R 
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The  Andromeda  florihunda  does  very  well  with  me,  and  haa  quite  a  pretty  white 
flower. 

The  differeDt  Mahonias  are  too  well  known  now  to  need  further  commendation. 

Among  the  things  I  hare  imported  this  spring,  with  a  view  of  acclimating,  are 
Oarrya  ellipiicOj  Skimmia  Japonica^  Stauntania  latifolia,  Cedrtu  Deodara  viridis, 
Cryptomeria  nridts,  Cryptomeria  nana^  Berherrii  Darwinii^  Fitzrova  Patagcnica^ 
and  Saxe  Gothcea  conspicua.  My  success  with  these  I  may  perhaps  have  the  pleasure 
to  communicate  to  you  on  some  other  occasion. 

[This  paper  of  Mr.  Sarokht's  presents  the  results  of  the  most  extensive  and  care- 
fully conducted  experiment  that  has  been  made,  to  our  knowledge,  in  America,  in  the 
cultivation  of  rare  or  recently  introduced  evergreen  trees.  With  untiring  zeal,  and 
regardless  of  cost,  he  has  for  many  years  been  collecting  every  new  evergreen  tree 
that  has  been  announced  as  in  any  degree  likely  to  endure  this  climate ;  and  here  we 
have  a  full  account  of  his  failures  and  success  so  far.  To  gentlemen  improving  their 
grounds  or  forming  arboretums,  to  nurserymen,  and  in  short  to  all  who  feel  interested 
in  arboriculture,  the  information  is  invaluable.  The  list  we  have  here  of  those  which 
have  proved  perfectly  hardy,  embracing  as  it  does  the  greater  number  of  the  noble 
Pines  and  Firs  of  northwest  America  and  the  Himalaya,  shows  what  ample  resources 
we  are  to  have  in  forming  plantations  both  for  utility  and  ornament — ^En.] 
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THE    DAISY    CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

BY  W. 

Who  has  ever  seen  the  beautiful  Daisy  Chrysanthemum,  without  admiring  it,  and 
desiring  to  add  to  his  own  callection  a  few  plants  so  gemmed  with  bud  and  blossom 
in  October,  November,  and  December  f  We  have  few  plants  that  bloom  so  well  as 
the  Chrysanthemum,  and  that  can  be  so  neglected  for  half  of  the  year  and  suffer  so 
little.  The  flowers  appearing,  too,  just  at  the  time  when  most  needed  to  relieve  the 
dreariness  of  those  months  so  full  of  sad  remains,  of  falling  leaves  and  fading  flowers. 

Yet  it  requires  some  little  experience  to  cultivate  this  beautiful  plant,  with  entire 
success.  In  one  book  you  will  be  told  to  ^  pinch  out  the  tops  to  make  them  break," 
and  in  another  to  avoid  the  same  thing  from  fear  of  preventing  their  blooming.  Some 
recommend  the  "  one  shift  system,"  and  others  to  change  them  often  from  small  pots 
to  larger,  as  they  increase  in  growth.  It  may  be  that  in  each  of  these  different  ways 
they  have  been  cultivated  so  as  to  display  much  beauty,  because  they  have  been  cul- 
tivated with  care  and  attention.  But  I  have  a  little  **  experienoT  to  give»  and  hope 
that  others,  as  well  as  myself,  may  derive  some  benefit  from  it 

Four  years  ago  I  began  to  cultivate  the  Chrysanthemum — ^the  large  or  Indian  va- 
riety.   The  first  year,  from  eight  or  ten  plants  we  had  one  beautiful  flower.    The  sec- 
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from  five  or  six  plants.  The  third  year,  (1852,)  we  added  to  our  collection  five  or  six 
of  the  Daisy  or  Pompone  variety.  The  plants  were  plotted  early  in  the  season,  and 
many  of  them  repotted  occasionally.  From  necessity  they  were  placed  with  other 
plants  in  the  shade  of  a  large  building,  where  they  had  the  sun  for  a  very  short  time 
in  the  morning,  and  for  one  or  two  hours  in  the  evening.  The  plants  seemed  to  grow 
finely,  not  losing  their  leaves,  but  retaining  them  to  the  rim  of  the  pot,  so  large  and 
green,  they  s^med  to  be  very  perfect  as  well  as  beautiful.  But  when  the  time  came 
to  look  for  flower  buds  there  were  but  few  to  be  seen.  Still  we  hoped  on  until  the 
23d  of  November,  when,  from  fifteen  or  twenty  plants  we  h&d  fourteen  flowers  in  all, 
on  Jive  plants — one  of  them  was  a  Daisy  Chrysanthemum,  with  three  flowers.  There 
was  after  all  quite  a  large  number  of  buds,  but  they  all,  with  those  few  exceptions, 
came  to  nothing  more.  * 

The  fourth  year,  (1853,)  it  was  determined  to  keep  the  plants  out  of  the  shade. 
Though  other  plants  did  finely,^  it  was  very  evident  it  was  no  place  for  the  Chrysan- 
themum. As  our  grounds  were  not  inclosed  sooner,  we  were  unable  to  get  them  out 
until  the  23d  of  May.  They  were  taken  from  the  house  and  planted  in  a  warm,  sunny 
exposure.  Some  shoots  that  had  become  quite  long  were  layered,  and  soon  strik- 
ing made  fine  bushy  plants.  Other  shoots  were  cut  in  pieces  of  about  three  inches, 
and  the  cuttings  were  planted  in  the  open  ground,  (where  they  soon  strike  without 
the  protection  of  a  glass  or  shade,  if  the  ground  is  kept  moist).  They  were  not  pot- 
ted until  July,  August  and  September,  in  the  pots  in  which  they  were  to  bloom,  with 
no  drainage  at  all  in  the  pots ;  kept  in  the  shade  for  a  day  or  two ;  they  were  again 
removed  to  a  warm  sunny  spot,  and  the  pots  were  placed  on  boards  which  rested  on 
the  ground.  In  September,  October,  and  November,  they  were  occasionally  tratered 
with  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  (half  an  ounce  in  a  gallon  of  water). 
The  latter  part  of  September,  from  fear  of  frost,  they  were  removed  to  the  house,  and 
began  to  bloom  about  the  20th  of  October.  Some  might  have  been  bloomed  sooner, 
had  they  been  placed  in  a  warm  room.  But  in  November  and  December  some  of 
them  were  a  mass  of  bloom,  and  they  generally  retained  their  foliage  to  the  rim  of  the 
pot  One  plant,  ^^Autumna^^  about  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  high,  ^  according  to 
measure,*^  had  ninety-five  blossoms,  besides  which  there  were  buds  and  imperfect  flow- 
ers.  The  large  varieties,  as  Temple  of  Solomon,  Jenny  Lind,  Fleur  de  Marie,  La  Heine 
(f  Or,  Ac,  bloomed  finely,  also. 

A  few  plants  were  left  out  for  trial,  and  in  a  warm,  dry  place  under  the  windows. 
La  Gitana,  Foulidetto,  and  Sacramento,  bloomed  about  the  middle  of  November. 
The  climate  is  much  colder  than  that  of  Rochester. 

So  much  of  "  experience'"  Now  permit  me  to  ^ve  a  little  advice.  If  you  would 
like  to  bloom  them  in  the  open  ground,  put  them  in  a  (fry,  warm  border,^ — under  your 
south  windows  would  be  a  good  place,  if  there  are  no  trees  in  the  way  to  hide  them 
from  the  sun.  Some  of  them  bloomed  earlier  than  others  ;  for  instance,  Sacramento, 
Autumna,  La  Gitana,  Solfatare,  Fdulidetto,  <kc,  all  pretty,  and  good  bloomers,  with- 
in doors  or  out 
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cuttings  from  those  in  the  open  ground,  place  them  in  the  sunniest  spot  in  your  gar- 
den, where  they  can  remain  until  August  or  September,  allowing  them,  of  course, 
plenty  of  room.  In  such  a  place  the  plant  will  break  freely  and  have  a  fine,  bushy 
top  without  pinching  at  all ;  and  these  plants  will  retain  their  lower  leaves  better  on 
account  of  being  in  the  open  ground.  Or,  when  your  cutting  begins  to  grow,  you 
may  cut  it  off  within  an  inch  of  the  ground,  and  it  may  become  still  more  dwarf,  and 
perhaps  have  a  large  number  of  flowers.  Pot  them  in  August  or  early  in  September, 
in  good,  rich  mold ;  water  once  a  week  with  manure  water,  or  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia.  If  they  mildew,  syringe  them  with  sulphur  water ;  or,  if  you  have  no 
syringe,  just  before  a  shower  comes  on,  sprinkle  them  well  with  sulphur.  Remove 
them  to  the  house  before  there  is  danger  of  sharp  frosts,  but  keep  them  out  as  long 
as  you  can,  especially  if  they  are  intended  for  the  parlor.  After  two  or  three  hard 
frosts  perhaps  they  might  safely  remain  out  for  one  or  two  weeks.  Ailer  this,  a 
south  window  in  the  parlor  is  probably  the  best  place  for  them.  In  December  or 
January,  after  the  bloom  is  over,  you  can  put  your  plants  in  a  cold,  frosty  room ;  and 
if  you  want^the  pots,  turn  the  plants  out  and  place  them  close  together,  cutting  off 
the  tops,  of  course.  Or,  if  you  have  the  heart  to  do  it,  throw  your  plants  away,  and 
return  to  your  garden  in  the  following  May  for  a  fresh  supply.  In  this  way  you  have 
the  plant  in  pot  about  three  or  four  months,  and  that  at  the  time  when  you  think  less 
of  the  trouble  on  account  of  the  flourishing  buds  and  beautiful  blossoms. 

[W.  is  an  amateur  cultivator  who  has  been  eminently  successful.    Whatever  he 
says  is  entitled  to  the  fullest  confidence. — Eo.] 


THE    CULTURE    OF    SWEET    POTATOES. 

BY   C.   B.   OOODEICEI,    UTICA,   N.   T. 

I  HATS  recently  noticed  frequent  inquiries  on  the  culture  of  the  Sweet  Potato.  Hav- 
ing had  some  littie  experience  in  this  branch  of  horticulture,  I  will  briefly  state  the 
mode  and  the  results. 

Source  of  Seed. — This  I  always  procure  from  the  city  of  New  York,  to  which  it  is, 
I  suppose,  \iK  all  cases  brought  from  further  south.  I  sometimes  send  directiy  there 
for  it,  and  at  other  times  procure  it  here  from  grocers  who  have  recentiy  procured  it 
for  retail  here.  Potatoes  raised  here  are  always  too  imperfectly  mature  to  be  pre- 
served ;  they  perish  with  a  dry  rot  even  when  stored  in  small  quantities,  in  dry  sand, 
and  in  a  cool  and  airy  place. 

Soil, — I  have  cultivated  them  in  a  light  sand,  a  sandy  loam,  both  of  moderate  fer- 
tility, and  in  moist  rich  sand.  I  prefer  the  former,  because  it  secures  a  slower  growtii 
and  results  in  the  earlier  formation  of  tubers,  and  of  course  in  a  more  perfect  maturity 
than  either  of  the  others. 
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ground.  Perhaps  it  still  more  resembles  wild  Buckwheat,  though  its  leaf  is  larger 
and  a  yellower  green.  The  vines  often  make  eight  feet  in  length  in  a  rich  and  moist 
soil,  though  usually  four  feet  is  as  long  as  is  desirable.  In  rich  soil  and  moist  weather 
they  frequently  throw  down  roots  at  intervals  along  the  vines,  which  produce  tubers 
at  these  points,  and  so  fill  the  whole  soil  with  tubers.  This,  however,  is  not  desirable, 
as  these  scattering  tnben  are  usually  very  imperfectly  ripened.  The  tubers  almost 
always  stand  up  lengthwise  in  the  soil,  instead  of  lying  horizontally,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  common  Potato. 

Preparatory  Culture  in  the  Hot-bed. — Having  procured  your  seed  tubers,  bury 
them  in  an  ordinary  hot-bed,  about  the  20th  of  April  in  Central  New  York.  Place 
them  lengthwise,  and  nearly  end  to  end,  in  rows  across  the  bed,  the  rows  about  six 
inches  apart,  covering  them  about  three  inches  deep  with  soil.  In  two  or  three  weeks, 
according  to  the  heat  of  the  bed,  each  tuber  will  throw  up  from  five  to  thirty  sprouts 
close  to  the  side  of  the  parent  As  soon  as  these  are  three  or  four  inches  high,  take 
up  the  tuber  carefully  and  break  them  off  close  to  the  parent,  so  as  to  save  the  side 
roots.  The  tubers  may  then  be  replaced  for  the  production  of  a  second  and  even  a 
third  crop  of  sprouts.  Some  prefer  breaking  them  off  in  the  ground,  but  I  have 
always  found  it  safe  to  take  the  tubers  quite  out  of  the  ground  for  this  purpose.  This 
method  of  procuring  plants  is  practiced  even  in  the  Southern  States,  since  otherwise 
too  many  shoots  would  be  produced.  With  us  this  mode  becomes  further  indispens- 
able as  the  only  means  of  getting  our  plants  sufBciently  early. 

Mode  of  Culture  in  the  Field. — Plow  your  ground,  and  throw  it  into  ridges  five  or 
six  feet  apart  This  is  needful — first,  because  your  tubers,  needing  to  spread  side- 
wise,  will  form  more  readily  than  when  penetrating  deep  into  the  soil ;  and  secondly, 
they  will  thus  be  less  likely  to  form  roots  along  the  vine.  Set  the  plants  on  the 
ridge,  about  fifteen  inches  apart,  inserting  them  in  the  soil  just  as  though  they  were 
Tomato  or  Cabbage  plants.  Should  the  weather  be  hot,  cover  the  newly  set  plants 
with  any  large  leaves,  as  of  Pie-plant,  Balm  of  Gilead,  Ssc  Hoe  frequently  until  the 
vines  cover  the  soil,  but  without  increasing  the  height  of  the  ridge.  In  wet  and  hot 
weather,  it  might  be  useful  slightly  to  lift  up  the  plants  with  a  long,  smooth  pole,  to 
prevent  them  from  rooting. 

I  have  not  observed  that  the  Sweet  Potato  is  liable  to  disease,  otherwise  than,  as  a 
tropical  plant,  it  fears  cold  and  rainy  alternations  of  weather. 

Digging^  Yield,  Mode  of  Preserving^  dc. — Dig  as  soon  as  the  vines  are  killed  by 
the  frost  Spread  the  tubers  thinly  on  a  dry,  cool  floor,  where  they  may  oft^n  be  pre- 
served for  gradual  use  until  midwinter. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  very  positively  of  the  yield.  Undoubtedly  it  will 
usually  be  less  than  that  of  ordinary  Potatoes.  In  the  hot,  moist  season  of  1851, 
however,  the  yield  was  very  large,  and  the  whole  cost  of  production  not  more  than 
that  of  ordinary  Potatoes  by  the  bushel. 

Quality, — Here,  after  all,  is  the  failing  point  of  this  crop.  In  a  dry,  warm  season, 
when  grown  in  rather  poor,  sandy  soil,  they  are  often  quite  eatable,  and  are  very 
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they  are  quite  watery  and  striBgy — so  mueh  so  aa  to  be  utteiij  uneatable  to  all  who 
hare  ever  used  a  good  article.  For  this  reason  I  would  not  advise  their  culture  as  Car 
north  as  Central  New  York ;  not  at  least  until  you  strike  the  shores  of  the  western 
lakes,  where  the  summer  is  from  two  to  four  weeks  longer,  and  allows  the  plant  a 
proportionally  longer  period  to  mature  its  tubers. 

I  have  written  the  preceding  directions,  not  to  encourage  their  culture,  but  to  aid 
those  who  are  determined  to  try  that  culture  fbr  themselves.  Soma  of  my  directions 
will  seem  quite  unnecessary  to  those  ^miliar  with  their  culture. 


PROPAGATION    OF    TREES. 


BT  K.  W.  PHILIPS,  EDWABD8,  MISS. 


I  HAVB  written  nothing  about  Horticulture  so  long,  that  I  feel  almost  ashamed  to 
begin  again.  Yet  I  do  not  know  but  it  is  as  well  for  me  not  to  begin.  For  the 
past  three  or  four  years,  I  have  been  so  much  engaged  in  other  fields  of  exertion 
that  I  have  not  read  as  much  in  either  Horticulture  or  Agriculture  as  had  been 
my  custom  for  twenty  years,  and  the  little  I  have  read,  some  four  or  five  Agricultural 
papers,  contains  so  much  of  new — ^to  me — ^principle  that  I  am  behind  the  age.  I  am 
therefore  fearful  that  I  may  run  foul  of  some  exploded  doctrine ;  this,  to  me,  would 
be  awful,  as  I  detest  the  cognomen  of  fogyism  so  much. 

I  have  been  trying  two  modes  of  grafting,  which  I  see  not  laid  down,  by  writers, 
and  have  so  well  succeeded  that  I  wish  to  give  it  forth,  and  inquire  of  you  what  you 
think  at  least  of  the  first,  viz :— - 

Having  been  advised  by  two  or  three  plain  country  folks,  to  try  laying  the  entire 
scion  in  the  earth,  with  the  top  end  only  out  of  ground,  inserting  grafts  every  eight 
to  twelve  inches,  I  tried  a  few  Apples  last  year.  I  succeeded  as  weU  as  with  any 
mode  of  grafting  I  ever  tried.  The  plan  : — I  took  a  long  straight  scion,  say  five  to 
eight  feet  long,  laid  it  upon  a  stout  solid  plank,  and  with  a  hammer  and  half-inch 
firmer  chisel  split  through  the  stock  about  every  ten  inches,  in  which  I  inserted  a  graft 
already  prepared,  wedge-shaped,  thrusting  through  the  stock,  then  buried  in  the  earth, 
leaving  grafts  and  top  end  out  of  the  earth.  I  had  over  five  feet  growth, — a  bad  year 
for  growth,  and  in  a  situation  shaded  at  least  one-half  the  day.  What  I  desire  is,  to 
know  whether  trees  thus  grown  will  probably  do  as  well  as  others  ?  I  have  seen  ob- 
jections made  to  root  grafting,  another  favorite  method  of  mine. 

I  am  told  that  Peaches,  grafted  as  above,  do  equally  as  well  as  Apples.  I  have 
tried  a  few  Pean  this  year,  fbr  curiosity. 

My  second  mode,  and  fi-om  whom  I  learned  it,  I  now  forget, — is,  to  cut  scion  and 
graft  as  for  splice  grafting,  and  split  down  on  face  of  splice  and  make  a  tongue,  cut- 
ting nothing  out;  and  then  thrust  the  grafts  down  so  that  the  tongues  enter  each  split. 
I  have  done  thus  upon  grafts  and  stock  nearly  one-half  inch  in  diamater.   Upon  small 
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aqd  less  labor  to  prepare  the  stock ;  as  in  heading  down,  the  slope  is  made,  and  then  a 
quarter  or  less  split  finishes.  I  then  use  grafting  wax  spread  on  cloth  and  torn  into 
one-quarter  to  one-half  inch  strips.  I  think  I  can  put  as  many  in,  this  way,  as  any 
other  plan  I  have  tried.  In  the  first  mode,  nothing  is  used  around  the  graft,  the  roots 
putting  out  from  graft  as  well  as  from  stock.  I  presume  it  to  be  fully  as  good  as  lay- 
ering. 

I  have  used  another  mode  somewhat  between  budding  and  grafting,  on  the  Peach. 
Our  seedlings  bud  out  full  two  weeks,  usually,  before  the  improved  northern  varieties. 
When  seedlings  are  about  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch  in  diamater,  I  head  down  with 
a  short  sloping  cut ;  on  tho  highest  edge  of  the  cut  I  split  down  the  bark,  say  in  March, 
when  the  leaves  are  half  an  inch  or  so  long,  bark  slipping  readily ;  then  with  my  graft 
cut  as  for  splice  grafting,  I  thrust  it  down  the  stock  and  wrap  with  my  waxed  cloth. 
The  trees  are  ready  to  transplant  that  fall  and  winter,  often  growing  ten  feet  high,  on 
rich  land.  I  usually  do  this  on  the  stock  on  which  the  bud  inserted  the  fall  before  had 
failed,  and  thus  fill  up  all  vacancies.  I  do  not  know  how  the  first  and  last  will  do  for 
you,  and  only  give  them  as  what  I  have  learned  from  home  folks. 

It  may  be  that  our  climate  is  better  suited,  than  yours,  but  it  is  certain  that  on 
favored  soils,  that  we  can  grow  many  of  our  fruits  from  cuttings  alone.  I  can  show 
several,  Peach,  Plum,  Apple,  and  Pear  trees  produced  in  this  way.  I  give  none  of 
this  sis  new ;  I  never  discovered  any  thing  in  my  days ;  my  talent  lies  more  in  imita- 
tion ;  invention  is  not  for  me.  If  this  can  avail  aught  towards  good,  I  will  be  con- 
tent. 

P.  S.  Peaches  have  now  (March  23d)  done  blooming,  Pears  in  full  bloom,  Apricots 
and  Cherries,  also.  Apples  blooming,  Cabbage  Plants  set  out.  Peas  in  bloom,  Beets 
some  two  inches  high,  Radishes  in  plenty.  Com  up,  and  some  are  planting  Cotton. 
Turkies  (wild)  now  gobling,  tame  are  setting,  Geese  and  Ducks  setting.  Chickens  out 
by  scores,  and  forward.  Ducks  hatched  out.  Fine  Hyacinths  about  gone,  Roses  begin- 
ning, Spiraeas  gone.  Evergreens,  Spruces,  Pines,  Hemlock,  Yew,  Boxes,  Euonymous,  Ac, 
growing,  Horse  Chesnut  one  foot  growth.    So  much  for  lat.  S2^.    How  of  yours ! 


PRUNING  AND  MANAGEMENT  OP  THE  PEACH  TREK* 

169.  Fifth  Pruning. —  Sixth  year  of  planting.  The  operations  of  the  fifth  prun- 
ing are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the  fourth.  The  extremeties  of  the  four  branches 
A,  B,  c,  D,  are  pruned  to  an  equal  length,  and  in  proportion  to  their  growth.  We 
must  carefully  watch  all  the  shoots  on  the  upper  sides  of  the  branches,  especially 
those  on  the  two  main  branches,  where  the  sap  produces  the  strongest  shoots,  and 
which  must  be  controlled ;  but  the  suppressions  ought  not  to  be  too  considerable, 
because  the  sap  must  be  employed,  lest  its  superabundance  should  cause  disorder. 
We  must  endeavor  to  replace  too  vigorous  shoots  by  the  young  ones  that  spring 
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from  their  bases,  or  oocaBionally  by  a  lateral;  so  that  v^tatioD  maj  still  go  on, 
but  under  eircumstanoes  that  may  admit  of  the  growth  bdug  so  regulated,  by  pinch- 
iug,  as  to  prevent  over-luxuriance.  Besides,  much  trouble  may  be  avoided  by  length- 
ening the  pruning,  and  restraining  the  vegetation,  by  nailing  dose  to  the  wall. 

170.  At  ^e  time  of  the  second  disbudding,  I  choose,  on  the  upper  side  of  the  main 
branch,  three  fruit-branches  which  have  already  .received  one  or  more  prunings.  The 
three  branches  should  be  at  equal  distances,  of  the  thickness  of  a  quill,  and,  respect- 
ively, originating  lower  down  the  main  branch  than  where  each  of  the  lower  secondary 
branches  takes  its  rise. 

From  these  three  branches,  which  are  intended  to  become  the  three  upper  secondary 
branches,  k,  b,  b,  I  take  off  all  the  useless  young  shoots  situated  in  front  and  behind ; 
and  I  make  choice  of  one  for  a  leader  which,  without  being  too  vigorous,  appears 
well  conditioned.  I  winter-prune  it  to  a  wood-bud,  and  nail  it  somewhat  more  up- 
right  than  the  other  fruit-branches,  and  so  dose  to  the  wall  that  its  growth  may  be 
moderate,  and  any  disposition  to  the  contrary  must  be  checked. 

171.  This  preparation  for  establishing  the  three  upper  branches,  b,  b,  b,  is  not  made 
till  the  following  year  in  trees  which  have  made  only  weak  shoots,  and  in  those  of 
which  the  lower  branches  do  not  appear  sufSciently  strong ;  but  then  the  tree  is  not 
completely  formed  when  eight  years  old. 

172.  Sixth  Fruniho. —  Seventh  year  of  planting.  It  will  be  perceived,  by  refer- 
ring to  fig.  11|  that  the  main  branch,  a,  bears  three  branches,  b,  b,  b,  on  its  upper 
side,  which  are  much  more  developed  than  any  of  the  other  productions  on  that  side. 
These  three  branches  are  the  ones  preserved  at  the  disbudding  of  the  preceding  sea- 
son, and  which  are  now  becoming  the  three  upper  secondary  branches.  If  it  was  not 
possible  to  form  these  the  preceding  year  (170,  171)  they  must  now  be  originated. 

173.  The  pruning  of  the  fruit-brandies,  and  successional  shoots,  and  the  treatment 
of  the  young  ones,  by  disbudding  and  pinching,  are  still  carried  on.  The  same  course 
is  adopted  with  regard  to  the  four  branches,  a,  b,  o,  d,  the  extremities  of  which  are 
shortened  back  at  the  winter-pruning. 

174.  With  regard  to  the  three  branches,  b,  b,  b,  their  leading  shoots  are  pruned, 
ibr  the  first  time,  by  shortening  them  to  wood-buds,  situated  at  heights  proportionate 
to  the  respective  conditions  and  state  of  growth  of  the  shoots.  If  any  of  them  have 
blossom-buds,  the  shoots  must  be  pruned  to  a  wood-bud  above  the  blossom-buds ; 
and  care  must  be  taken  to  disbud,  as  soon  as  they  push,  4II  wood-buds  situated  below 
the  flowers,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  wood-buds  that  are  nearest  the  base  of 
the  shoots.  Immediately  after  pruning,  the  three  secondary  branches,  b,  b,  b,  are 
nailed  obliquely,  tightening  the  shreds  more  or  less  as  is  needful ;  and  afterwards  all 
the  young  shoots  that  are  retained  are  nailed  in  the  same  way.  During  the  growing 
season,  the  progress  of  the  leading  shoots  is  watched,  and  they  are  pinched  when 
neoessary.  Their  laterals  are  also  piliched  to  six  or  eight  leaves.  In  short  the  growth 
of  the  branches  of  this  part  of  the  tree  and  that  of  their  shoots  must  be  particularly 
attended  to  lest  they  impoverish  those  below  ;  the  upper  young  shoots  must  be  nailed 
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these  precautioiiB,  the  leading  shoot  becomes  too  strong  for  the  others,  it  mnst  be  cut 
on  a  lateral,  situated  in  front,  which  must  be  immediately  nailed  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion, and  close  to  the  walL 

175.  Seybnth  Pbunino. — Eighth  ytar  of  planting.  This  pruning  is,  in  eveiy 
respect,  like  the  preceding.  Tiv»  main  branch  a  (Fig.  11)  is  pruned  for  the  seventh 
time ;  the  branch  b  for  the  sixth ;  o  for  the  fifth ;  and  d  for  Uie  fourth  time.  The 
secondary  branches,  b,  b,  b,  are  pruned  for  the  second  time  since  their  formation  was 
commenced,  without  counting  the  prunings  on  the  fruit-branches  from  which  they 
have  originated.  By  designating  all  the  principal  branches  by  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  the  whole  course  of  proceeding  can  be  seen  at  a  glance,  as  the  order  of  the 
alphabet  also  shows  that  of  the  formation  of  the  branches.  Thus,  the  letter  a  indi- 
cates the  main  bmndi  that  was  first  formed ;  whilst  the  three  upper  secondary  branch* 
es  are  marked  b,  b,  b,  they  being  formed  the  last,  and  all  three  at  one  time. 

176.  The  management  of  these  three  last-named  branches  is  similar.  They  should 
always  be  nailed  the  first ;  and  should  be  several  times  disbudded,  and  their  shoots 
likewise  pinched  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  do  so.  The  essential  point  is  to  leave 
sufficient  outlets  for  the  sap,  so  that  it  may  not  open  fresh  ones  by  producing  over- 
luxuriant  shoots  and  laterals,  which  would  monopolize  an  undue  share  of  nourishment 
and  impoverish  the  lower  branches  of  the  tree.  The  suppressions  on  the  upper 
branches  are  made  with  the  intention  of  checking  the  sap^  so  that  it  may  nourish  the 
lower  parts  of  the  branches,  which,  notwithstanding,  sometimes  remain  inactive.  We 
should,  however,  recollect,  that  the  vegetation  of  the  Peach  tree  being  incessant  till 
the  end  of  October,  in  ordinary  years,  it  is  always  possible  to  remedy  disorder  by 
adopting  proper  means  when  it  appears. 

177.  Eighth  Pbunino. — Ninth  year  of  planting.  Conducted  during  eight  years 
in  the  way  explained,  and  no  accident  happening  to  it,  the  Peach  tree  acquires  at  this 
pruning  the  form  of  a  long  and  regular  parallelogram.  Fig.  11  represents  the  prin- 
cipal branches  of  a  tree  planted  twelve  years.  The  marks  show  the  number  of  prun- 
ings which  each  branch  has  received ;  and  the  figures  indicate  the  years  in  which  the 
respective  cuts  opposite  to  them  were  made,  reckoning  from  the  second  year  of  plant- 
ing. Thus,  the  first  cut  on  the  branch  b  is  marked  6,  denoting  that  it  was  made  in 
ihe  year  corresponding  with  that  in  which  the  main  branch,  a,  received  its  sixth 
winter-pruning. 

The  tree  covers  a  surfoee  of  about  twenty-six  feet  in  length  and  eight  feet  in  height, 
and  the  extremities  of  the  fbur  branches,  a,  b,  o,  n,  touch  the  same  perpendicular  line, 
whilst  those  of  the  three  upper  secondaries  touch  the  same  horizontal  line  as  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  main  branch,  a.  In  other  respects,  the  eighth  pruning  is  the  same  as 
the  seventh*  The  fourth  upper  secondary  branch,  being  formed  at  a  later  period, 
does  not  exist  at  the  eighih  pruning. 

.    178.  The  main  branches  are  everywhere  regtilariy  famished  with  fruit-branches. 

The  tree,  complete,  as  figured  in  my  work,  exists  in  my  grounds ;  and  it  may  be  seen 

9    there,  together  with  other  thriving  specimens  which  present  the  same  regularity.    |^ 

9      Those  Peach  treCK  which  w»m^11ir  fn^tnuA    m  IRAI    a»*  Atlll    oa  m<mlAr  Aii«)  viMwnmi     ^ 
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aft  eyer,  proving  hj  their  resulU  that  my  method  of  square  traioiDg  la  not  011I7  eaay 
of  eiecutioD,  bat  durable  ia  its  effects.  Thia  ia  an  advantage  whioh  those  who  treat 
on  training  do  not  always  possess,  and  who  would  be  greatly  perpleaied  to  show  liv- 
ing examplea  of  trees  trained  in  aocordanoe  with  their  principles,  although  they  may 
have  had  trees  engraved  as  if  such  had  been  actually  in  existence. 

179*  During  the  ninth  year  from  planting,  the  growth  of  shoots  more  or  less  vigor- 
ous, which  will  be  developed  on  all  the  branches,  must  be  watched,  so  as  to  modify 
and  govern  it  according  to  the  state  of  the  tree,  by  means  of  pinching,  disbudding, 
and  nailing. 

Ji,  during  the  summer,  any  of  the  terminal  shoots,  x,  ■,  x,  grow  too  long,  summer- 
pruning  must  be  employed.  The  leader  must  be  cut  back  on  a  lateral  pUced  in  front, 
and  which  is  nailed  in  the  best  way  to  counteract  its  growth,  and  to  keep  these  Inranch- 
ea  within  their  prescribed  limits,  as  they  are  always  more  inclined  than  the  others  to 
grow  too  strong,  owing  to  their  almost  vertical  direction. 

n.    The  Pruning  of  the  Peach  tree  in  the  Square  Form  after  ite  formation  ie 

^om^lete. 

180.  Having  explained  the  various  annual  operations  by  which  the  complete  for- 
mation of  the  tree  is  effected  at  the  eighth  winter-pruning,  it  is  now  necessary  to  state 
by  what  means  its  regularity,  as  well  as  its  productiveness,  may  be  maintained,  dur^ 
ing  the  fifteen  or  twenty  years  which  it  may  be  expected  to  live. 

181.  At  each  year's  winter-pruning,  the  branch  that  has  borne  fruit  is  cut  off  dose 
to  the  one  trained  to  replace  it,  and  the  latter  is  shortened  to  a  wood-bud  situated 
above  several  blossom-buds.  Sometimes  this  successiona)  fruit-branch  is  necessarily 
left  much  longer  than  we  could  wish,  owing  to  the  flower-buds  bein^  situated  near 
the  top  of  the  shoot  This  is  frequently  the  case  on  the  upper  sides  where  the  strong- 
est shoots  have  more  wood-buds  at  their  bases ;  but  it  need  not  cause  us  any  uneaai- 
ness,  as  we  are  sure  of  being  able  to  remedy  it  at  the  following  pruning,  and  we  can, 
by  leaving  the  shoot  long,  obtain  one  or  two  Peaches,  of  which  we  would  otherwise 
have  been  deprived.  Besides,  the  shoot  may  be  pruned  immediately  above  a  flower- 
bud,  as  stated  (96).  By  .thus  maintaining  on  the  principal  branches  well-conditioned 
fruit-branches  and  young  wood  to  replace  them,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  sap  is 
forced  to  distribute  itself  equally,  and  that  it  is  prevented  from  running  through  all 
the  sap-vessels  of  the  principal  branches  so  rapidly  as  only  to  leave  badly-elaborated 
juices.  During  the  existence  of  the  tree,  the  pruning  of  the  fruit-branches  is  always 
the  same ;  and  disbudding  and  pinching  are  the  regulators  by  which  we  can  conduct 
the  development  of  these  branches  at  will  (87 — 96). 

182.  With  regwd  to  the  principal  branches,  their  pruning  ought  to  be  governed 
by  two  principles.  The  first  is  to  encourage  the  prolongation  of  the  branches  a,  b,  c, 
D ;  the  second,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  restrain  aa  much  as  possible  the  growth  of  the 
extremeties  ■,■,■•    These  two  opposite  means  mmtually  assist  eadi  other.    In  fact,.  ^ 
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A,  B,  c,  B,  producing  young  shoots  and  leaves,  these  branches  attract  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  sap  than  flows  to  the  upper  secondaries,  checked  as  it  is  at  the  same  time  by 
obstacles  opposed  to  the  growth  of  the  latter,  and  thus  inducing  its  flow  towards  the 
extremities  a,  b,  c,  d,  thereby  contributing  so  much  the  more  to  their  growth. 

183.  Therefore  the  four  last  are  pruned  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  that  their 
points  may  regularly  touch  the  perpendicular  line  drawn  from  the  top  of  the  wall  to 
the  earth.  The  only  limit  to  this  elongation  is  the  height  of  the  wall  which  prevents 
the  branch  a  from  attaining  a  greater  length  than  that  at  which  it  touches  the  under 
side  of  the  coping ;  and  which,  consequently,  obliges  us  to  keep  the  three  secondary 
branches,  b,  o,  d,  in  a  relative  proportion,  so  that  their  extremities,  when  nailed,  may 
not  extend  beyond  the  perpendicular  line  falling  from  the  point  of  the  branch,  a. 

184.  When  it  has  reached  the  coping,  there  are  three  modes  of  proceeding.  Ist, 
— ^By  the  annual  cutting  back  of  each  of  the  four  branches  a,  b,  o,  d,  on  shoots  proper 
for  replacing  the  extremities  of  the  branches  shortened  back.  These  shoots  are  each 
pruned  on  a  wood-bud  suitable  for  a  leader.  This  is  the  way  generally  adopted ;  and 
must  necessarily  be  so  when,  as  has  been  pointed  out  (59),  the  Peach  trees  are  only 
twenty-six  feet  apart,  and  consequently  there  is  no  more  space  for  the  extension  of  the 
branches. 

•  185.  2d, —  By  the  annual  cutting  back  of  the  branch  a  only,  which  must  be  treatr 
ed  from  that  time  the  same  as  will  be  directed  at  187  for  the  branches  e,  e,  b,  and  by 
the  equal  elongation  of  the  branches  b,  c,  d,  until  the  branch  d,  in  its  turn,  reach  the 
coping.  But,  to  employ  this  method,  there  must  be  certain  conditions  not  always  to 
be  met  with.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  elongation  of  the  lower  branches  is  a 
secondary  consideration  to  that  of  their  being  maintained  in  good  condition ;  and 
that  they  should  always  be  well  furnished  with  young  wood  ;  for  if  they  were  pro- 
longed without  care  being  taken,  it  might  prove  injurious  to  the  vigor  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  tree,  and  produce  ugly  gaps.  Therefore,  the  elongation  of  the  four 
branches  a,  b,  c,  d  must  be  proportionate  to  their  strength ;  and  when  they  are 
weakly,  they  must  be  kept  shorter,  by  every  year  cutting  back  their  extremities  to  a 
lower  shoot,  which,  with  proper  nailing,  forms  a  new  leader  (184).  This  proceeding 
concentrates  the  sap  for  the  better  nourishment  of  the  lower  parts,  and  for  the  pro- 
ducing in  them  a  more  active  state  of  growth.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  growth 
of  the  tree  is  so  vigorous  that  the  lower  parts  are  healthy,  and  the  principal  branches 
there  well  furnished  with  fruit-branches,  there  is  no  danger  in  treating  the  branches 
A,  b,  c,  D  as  has  been  explained  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  and  thus  we  may 
even  be  able  to  give  each  wing  an  extent  of  twenty-feet — a  proportion  that  cannot 
well  be  exceeded  on  walls  ten  feet  high ;  and  this  does  not  prevent  us  from  keeping 
the  tree  in  the  form  of  a  long  parallelogram  forty  feet  in  length  by  ten  feet  in  height 
But  the  second  method,  which  can  be  very  seldom  resorted  to,  requires  that  a  greater 
disUnce  between  the  trees  be  provided  for  at  the  time  of  planting.  It  will  be  easily 
understood  that  the  equilibrium  of  strength  and  growth  is  more  diflicult  to  maintain 
in  a  tree  disponed  in  this  way,  the  lower  principal  branches  being  only  three  against 

four  upper  ones  ;   and«  thereforfli.  T  do  nnt  TM»AmmAn^  #>ia  A/lnnfinn  nf  tliia  mpfliAi) 
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186.  dd, — In  carrying  snocessirely  the  depression  of  the  main  branch,  a,  to  its 
utmost  limit,  its  length  relatively  to  the  extremities  of  the  three  lower  secondaries 
must,  however,  be  maintained.  This  extreme  lowering  of  the  main  branch,  which 
thus  ceases  to  divide  the  wing  into  two  equal  parts,  still  more  increases  the  distance 
from  each  other  of  the  upper  branches,  e,  on  each  wing ;  and  there  would  be  a  great 
space  left  between  them  if  a  fourth  upper  secondary  (r,)  were  not  formed. 

It  is  obtained,  as  stated  at  170,  by  the  prolongation  of  a  fruit-branch  chosen  at  the 
base  of  each  of  the  two  innermost  branches  e. 

This  method  is  preferable  to  the  second  (185),  but  it  should  only  be  employed  on 
trees  that  are  very  vigorous,  especially  in  their  lower  parts ;  and  in  those  in  which  a 
greater  number  of  outlets  for  the  sap  can  be  afforded. 

187.  The  pruning  of  the  upper  branches,  b,  b,  s,  consists  in  cutting  each  of  them 
back  every  year,  at  the  winter-pruning,  on  a  fruit-branch,  the  shoot  from  the  terminal 
bud  of  which  replaces  the  extremity  of  the  branch.  This  shoot  is  nailed  as  closely  to 
the  wall  as  possible,  in  order  to  restrain  its  growth.  If  this  branch  be  shortened  to 
a  wood-bud,  care  must  be  taken  to  nail  it  as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  developed  to 
admit  of  its  being  fastened.  The  extremities  of  the  three  upper  branches  should, 
after  the  winter-pruning,  be  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  coping. 

188.  Notwithstanding  the  constraint  imposed  on  these  upper  extremities,  they  soon 
begin  to  grow  rapidly  ;  and  we  must  take  care,  first  to  pinch  them,  afterwards  to  cut 
them  down  on  the  lowest  lateral  which  the  pinching  produces ;  and,  lastly,  whenever 
one  of  them  approaches  too  near  the  cojHUg  it  is  cot  down  at  a  summer-pruning  on 
a  lower  shoot,  or  on  a  veiy  slender  branch  of  old  wood,  which  is  nailed  in  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  which  becomes  a  new  terminal.  Attention  to  these  shortenings  is  re- 
quired during  the  time  vegetation  is  going  on ;  nevertheless  if  they  prove  ineffectual, 
and  the  branch  gain  the  ascendant,  it  must  be  cut  down  at  the  following  winter* 
pruning  to  a  small  fruit-branch,  situated  at  its  base  (170),  which  is  pruned  and  nailed 
as  there  directed.  It  is  of  course  understood  that  disbudding  and  pinching  are  per- 
formed on  the  shoots  of  these  upper  branches,  and  that  they  should  all  be  nailed  as 
soon  as  it  is  possible  to  lay  them  in.  They  are  pinched  when  necessary,  and  summer- 
pruning  is  employed  for  dispensing  with  the  crowd  of  laterak  which  results  from  the 
pinching,  cutting  them  off  to  the  lowest  lateral.  All  these  precautions  are  necessary 
for  producing  and  maintaining  a  supply  of  fruit-bearing  branches  on  the  three  upper 
secondaries,  b,  b,  b,  of  each  wing* 

The  omission  of  these  operations  is  often  the  cause  of  gaps  in  Peach  trees*  The 
treatment  of  the  upper  secondary  branches  is  the  same  throughout  the  Hie  of  the 
tree.  Lasdy, — Ab  repetitions  must  be  made  in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  fiindamental  principles  of  the  pruning  of  the  Peach  tree,  I  wHl  conclude 
by  stating  that  its  success  depends  on  the  care  of  the  cultivator: — 

189.  1st, — ^To  form  weU-oovrished  main  brandies,  a,  a,  each  tapering  fronl  Ma  base 
to  its  top  without  inequalities  even  at  the  place  where  pruned.  This  result  is  obtained 
hv  trftininir  and  nAilififlr. 
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190.  2d, — To  obtain  lower  secondary  branches  oi  a  proper  relative  strength ;  and, 
like  the  main-branches,  perfectly  straight,  and  tapering,  without  swelling  or  knots. 

191.  3d, — Not  to  form  the  upper  secondary  branches  until  the  lower  ones  are  so 
well  established,  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  their  being  impoverished  by  the 
upper  secondaries  depriving  them  of  the  necessary  sap.  Rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
this,  it  is  better  to  delay  their  formation  for  a  year,  or  more. 

192.  4th, — ^To  take  advantage  of  all  the  eyes,  or  young  shoots,  which  grow  on  the 
upper  or  under  sides  of  each  branch,  in  order  to  furnish  it  properly  with  fruit-branches 
and  successional  shoots ;  and  to  destroy  all  the  eyes  which  push  in  front  of  the 
branches  as  soon  as  they  make  their  appearance,  in  order  not  to  leave  unsightly  scars. 
Those  produced  at  the  back  of  the  branch  are  likewise  taken  off,  unless  there  is  a  va- 
cancy to  fill  up,  in  which  case  they  are  preferable  to  those  in  front  The  shoots 
resulting  from  these  eyes  must  be  nailed  so  as  to  bring  them  gradually  to  the  side. 

1^8.  6th, — ^Lastly,  in  order  to  insure  these  results,  to  make  a  proper  use  of  the 
means,  which  are  presented  by  disbudding ;  by  pinching,  which  should  not  be  too 
liberally  applied ;  and  by  summer-pruning,  so  useful  for  concentrating  the  sap  in  the 
base  of  the  successional  shoot.  Neither  must  we  forget  the  importance  of  training  the 
principal  branches  in  a  perfectly  straight  direction,  this  being  favorable  to  the  circu- 
lation of  the  sap ;  nor  that  of  nailing,  the  effects  of  which  have  been  treated  on,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  loose,  or  otherwise,  and  whether  it  keep  the  branch  in  an  easy  or  confined, 
a  vertical  or  inclined  position ;  the  importance  of  shading  the  strong  part  to  retard 
its  growth  ;  and  that  of  budding  and  inarching  when  there  is  no  more  natural  means 
of  producing  a  shoot  where  it  is  wanted.  In  thus  operating  with  care  and  intelligence 
we  will  generally  obtain  trees  of  regular  form,  haying  the  bark  of  the  principal  branches 
fresh  and  nearly  smooth,  indicating  perfect  health.  They  will  be  well-furnished 
with  fruit-branches  at  regular  distances,  and  their  crops  will  also  be  regular  and 
abundant 
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A  STRIKING  characteristic  of  the  agriculture  of  the  present  time,  as  compared  with 
that  of  a  former  period,  is  the  much  greater  attention  now  paid  to  the  cultivation  of 
fruit  The  early  settlers  made  some  attempts  to  introduce  the  best  varieties  of  Apples 
and  Pears  known  in  the  mother  country  when  they  left  it  For  this  purpose,  some 
brought  with  them  the  seeds  of  these  fruits,  but,  to  their  astonishment,  they  found  that 
the  product  of  the  trees  which  sprung  from  them  was  very  different  from  what  they 
expected,  and  in  many  instances  inferior  to  the  fruit  from  which  the  seed  had  been 
taken.  They  did  not  understand  how  this  could  be,  as  they  did  not  know  that  the 
seedling  is  often  inferior  to  the  fruit  whose  seed  is  sown.f 

t  The  flni  fralt  ralaod,  wm  on  6oTemor*s  Island,  in  the  hwbor  of  Boston,  ftwn  which,  on  the  lOtti  of  October, 
1«8»,  ten  &lr  Pippins  were  brought,  «*  there  being  not  one  Apple  nor  Pear  tree  planted  tn  any  part  of  the  eonntry. 
bat  vDon  that  Idaiid."  "  "^ 
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Their  progress  in  this  department,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  slow ;  indeed 
we  can  hardly  say  that  fruit  was  cultivated  at  ail  as  a  part  of  the  produce  of  the  farm, 
and  with  a  view  to  profit,  till  a  comparatively  recent  date.  Half  a  century  ago  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  find  the  number  of  varieties  of  good  fruit  in  the  whole 
State,  which  may  now  be  found  in  a  single  town.  There  were  orchards,  it  is  true,  and 
some  of  them  were  better  than  none ;  but  this  is  all  that  can  be  said.  Cider  Apples 
occupied  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  list  The  HuhhardHim  N(muuch^  the  Minuter^ 
the  Porter^  and  other  favorite  varieties,  had  then  no  existence.  Not  a  nursery  con- 
taining trees  for  sale,  was  to  be  found  in  the  State.  Here  and  there  was  an  instance 
of  grafting,  but  it  was  rare,  and  generally  no  thought  was  given  to  the  subject.  It 
was  regarded  as  absurd  for  any  but  a  young  man  to  set  out  trees.  An  incident  in  the 
life  of  the  venerable  Mr.  Cobb,  of  Kingston,  not  inaptly  illustrates  the  feeling  which 
formerly  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  throughout  the  State.  At  the  age  of  seventy 
years,  he  began  the  work  ofdsetting  an  orchard.  The  idea  was  so  ludicrous  as  to 
subject  him  to  the  ridicule  of  the  neighborhood.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  seven,  and  died  in  1801,  having  enjoyed  many  yean  the  ^its  of  his  labors. 
Grafted  trees  were  now  and  then  obtained  from  another  State,  where  somewhat  greater 
attention  had  been  paid  to  raising  them ;  and  a  few  orchards,  nearly  fifty  years  old, 
now  bear  some  good  fruit,  notwithstanding  the  neglect  and  abuse  of  subsequent  owners. 

In  the  cultivation  of  fruit  on  the  farms  of  this  State,  with  reference  to  profit,  the  few 
great  staple  varieties  are  mostly  relied  on,  while  the  choicer  and  more  delicate  kinds, 
which  require  much  time  and  care  to  bring  them  to  perfection,  are  left,  for  the  most 
party  to  the  horticulturist,  who  is  fully  able  to  supply  the  limited  demand  for  them. 

To  make  such  fruits  profitable  to  the  farmer,  he  should  deal  directly  with  the  con- 
sumer. As  things  are,  the  producer  often  gets  less  than  his  proportion  of  the  price  paid, 
while  the  consumer,  on  the  other  hand,  frequently  pays  far  more  than  he  ought 

It  is  the  more  common  varieties  of  fruit,  therefore,  (for  which  there,  is,  and  always 
will  be,  a  good  demand,)  that  are  grown  on  the  farm.      ^ 

Fortunately,  the  habits  and  character  of  these  varieties  are  now  pretty  well  known, 
and  the  farmer  can  judge  which  of  them  it  is  most  for  hb  interest  to  grow.  He  knows 
for  instance,  that  certain  Apples,  as  the  Baldwin,  produce  in  alternate  years,  and  then 
very  abundantly ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  market  is  overstocked,  and  prices  fall. 
The  intelligent  farmer  would  naturally  make  his  calculations  with  reference  to  these 
facts,  and  avoid  such  casualties  by  selecting  for  his  orchards  such  Apples  as  the  Huh- 
bardston  Nonesuchj  the  Minister,  or  others  of  equal  value,  which  will  find  a  ready  sale 
when  the  Baldwin  and  similar  varieties  are  selling  at  the  lowest  prices. 

The  fact  that  these  things  sometimes  occur,  does  not  prove  that  fruit  is  not  profit- 
able, as  is  sometimes  argued.  If  any  one  fails  to  make  by  it,  he  should  rather  consider 
it  as  an  indication  of  some  want  of  prudence  or  foresight  on  his  part^  and  though  he 
may  not  be  willing  to  see  or  acknowledge  it  himself^  it  will  still  be  evident  to  all  who 
look  on  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  fruit  market 

To  show  how  great  attention  is  now  devoted  to  this  pleasant  branch  of  rural  econo- 
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An  intelligent  Airmer  of  Franklin  County,  writes  as  follows : — «  The  cultivation  of 
fruit  is  prospectively  most  important  to  the  farmer's  interest,  and  the  farmers  are  just 
beginning  to  learn  it ;  there  is  no  other  way  by  which  land  cfm  be  made  so  profitable 
as  by  raising  fruit,  and  our  land  is  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation.^ 

The  same  may  be  said  of  some  parts  of  the  county  of  Worcester,  where  ^<  fruit  of  all 
kinds  has,  within  the  l^t  fifteen  years,  received  great  attention,  and  been  attended 
with  most  beneficial  results,  yielding  to  the  farmer  the  most  net  profit  of  anything  that 
he  could  cultivate.  Choice  Apples  are  raised  in  great  abundance— except  this  year,  the 
new  edition  of  wornis  has  produced  almost  an  entire  failure.** 

Another  from  the  same  county,  writes : — *'  Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  fruit,  particularly  the  Apple,  within  the  last  few  years.  The  soil  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  fruit  of  all  kinds,  it  being  a  deep  yellow  loam,  and  the  surface  greatly 
diversified.  Peaches  are  generally,  and  in  some  instances  extensively  cultivated 
Pear  culture  is  receiving  very  much  attention,  and  Quinces  are  raised,  more  or  less,  by 
every  body.  With  many  farmers  the  profits  of  the  farm  have  doubled  within  the 
last  ten  years.'^ 

In  the  county  of  Middlessex,  also,  the  farmers  are  paying  greatly  increased  attention 
to  this  subject,  and  find  it  profitable  to  do  so.  A  correspondent  writes  as  follows  : — 
<*  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit.  There  are  some  valuable 
old  orchards,  producing  the  Baldvnn  and  Hunt  Russet  in  abundance.  Great  num- 
bers of  young  Apple  trees  have  been  set  within  the  last  six  years,  and  are  receiving 
excellent  care  by  careful  pruning  and  the  constant  cultivation  of  the  ground.  Garden 
fruits,  such  as  Peaches,  Pears,  Plums,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Blackberries  and  Rasp- 
berries have  also  recently  received  It  degree  of  attention  unknown  here,  until  within  a 
few  years.  There  is  no  doubt  among  our  cultivators  but  that  these  fruits  materially  in- 
crease the  profits  of  the  farm.'* 

From  another  town  of  the  same  county,  the  following  return  was  made,  showing 
also  the  great  attention  which  this  subject  is  receiving : — 

^  More  attention  is  paid  to  fruit  culture,  than  any  other  branch  of  agriculture,  and 
with  great  success— -especially  Peaches,  which  thrive  exceedingly  well  here ;  about 
6,000  bushels  were  raised  the  past  season.  Apples,  and  other  fruits  do  well.  It  is 
generally  considered,  that  fhiit  trees  pay  for  themselves,  including  care,  cost  of  trees, 
Arc,  in  about  twelve  years ;  and  I  think  a  great  part  of  the  tim«  bestowed  on  an  or- 
diard  is  clear  gain.  All  should  plant  an  orchard  who  have  land;  I  Can  assure  them 
more  profit  thereby,  than  from  any  other  branch  of  agriculture." 

In  the  county  of  Hampden,  though  less  interest  is  felt  in  fruit  than  in  some  other 
counties,  it  is  now  banning  to  excite  attention.  One  practical  farmer  writes  from 
there,  as  follows : — "People  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
fruit,  for  a  few  years  past,  and  I  think  with  pretty  good  success.  I  hsTS  done  as  much 
in  the  way  of  raising  fruit,  as  any  man  in  our  town,  and  I  can  say  that  I  get  more  net 
profit  from  my  fruit,  considering  the  labor,  than  from  any  other  products  of  my  farm. 
We  are  seventy  miles  firom  Boston;  we  can  pick  our  Apples  one  day,  and  have  them  R 
in  Boston  market  the  nexL**  K 
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The  county  of  Norfolk  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  raising  of  fruit,  from  the  nature 
of  its  soil,  its  vicinity  to  the  best  of  markets,  and  the  Cacilities  which  it  has  for  selecting 
the  finest  varieties.  An  intelligent,  practical  farmer,  writes  thus : — **  Much  attention 
is  given  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  A  good  (vchard  of  Apples,  in  full  bearing,  would 
probably  increase  the  profits  of  a  farm  one-third;  and  where  a  variety  of  fruit  is  suc- 
cessfully cultivated,  the  increase  of  profits  would  be  one-half,  perhaps  more." 

Another  in  Middlessex  County,  says: — '<  Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  cultivation  of  fruit,  particularly  Apples  and  Peaches.  We  send  to  the  Boston  and 
Lowell  markets  about  six  thousand  bushels  of  Peaches,  and,  in  bearing  years,  about 
six  thousand  barrels  of  Apples.  We  consider  hay,  fruit  and  wood,  more  profitable 
than  anything  we  can  raise." 

In  Essex  County,  fruit  has  received  <<  much  attention.  The  best  kinds  of  Apples, 
Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  and  Quinces,  are  raised  in  abundance." 

In  this  county,  the  cultivation  of  fruit  is  of  early  date.  The  oldest  Pear  tree  in  the 
State  still  stands  a  constant  bearer,  having  been  imported  from  England  by  the  cele- 
brated Governor  Endicott.  Importations  were  then  very  rare,  most  trees  being  pro- 
pagated by  the  seed.  This  tree  is  now  more  than  two  hundred  years  old.  It  is  a 
Bon  Chretien^  though  of  inferior  quality.  The  exact  date  at  which  it  was  set  out  is 
not  known.  The  grant  of  the  land  on  which  it  stands,  was  made  to  Governor  Endicott 
n  1632  ;  and,  not  many  years  after  that,  he  had  a  nursery  of  young  trees  not  far  from 
the  spot  where  this  tree  now  stands.  Some  of  these  trees  he  is  known  to.  have  sold 
to  his  neighbors,  who  generally  paid  in  land,  the  price  being  sometimes,  two  acres 
a  tree. 

The  8t,  Michaers,  St.  Germain,  Brown  Beurre,  and  some  other  fine  foreign  Pears 
were  known  and  esteemed  in  this  county  many  years  ago.  These  varieties  were  pro- 
bably far  better  when  first  introduced  into  this  county,  than  they  are  at  present  In 
new  lands  and  mild  climates,  they  are  ordinarily  better  than  in  other  soils  and  colder 
climates,  where  they  are  apt  to  be  inferior. 
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PRACTICAL     DIAGRAMS    OF     THE     RULES     FOR    LAYING 
OUT    GARDENS,    FORMINa    CURVED    LINES,    Ao.» 

To  form  a  volute  where  the  border  is  of  equal  breadth. — ^The  usual  mode  of  forming 
a  volute  or  spiral  line  is  one  of  the  simplest  problems  in  geometry,  and  therefore 
requires  no  explanation  here.  The  followiug  method  is,  however,  both  original  and 
better  adapted  for  throwing  up  such  a  figure  in  groundwork.  It  is  the  invention  ot 
Mr.  Alexander  Forsyth,  and  was  by  him  first  described  in  The  Gardener's  Magazine, 
from  which  source  our  four  following  figures  and  descriptions  are  taken.  ^<  Make  a  circle 
around  the  center  of  your  intended  volute,  as  much  in  circumference  as  v/^u  ''•^tend  the 
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breadth  of  your  circuitous  border  to  be;  stick  tbis  circumferential  line  full  of  pegs,  and 
tie  one  end  of  a  garden  line  to  one  of  them.  Taking  the  other  in  your  hand,  go  out  to 
the  point  where  you  intend  the  volute  to  begin ;  and  as  you  circumambulate,  holding 
the  line  strained  tight,  you  will  delineate  on  the  ground  the  annexed  ^g,  1. 


Kg.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  8. 

A  Yolute  where  the  border  is  intended  to  be  gradually  narrowed  towards  the  center 
as  in  fig.  2,  may  be  thus  formed : — '<  Make  a  circle  as  before,  and  instead  of  driving 
the  pegs  upright,  let  them  form  a  cone ;  or,  instead  of  pegs,  use  a  large  flowerpot 
whelmed,  and,  if  necessary,  a  smaller  one  whelmed  over  it.  Measure  the  radius  of 
your  volute,  and  wind  that  complement  of  line  round  the  cone  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  correspond  with  the  varying  breadth  of  your  intended  border,  and  commence 
making  the  figure  at  the  interior  by  unwinding  the  line." 

A  volute,  the  border  of  which  widens  as  it  approaches  the  center,  is  produced  upon 
the  same  principle  as  the  last;  only,  as  the  figure  is  as  it  were  reversed,  unwind  the 
line  from  the  other  end,  and  fig.  3  will  be  produced. 

The  following  ingenious  method  of  forming  circles  or  other  curvilinear  lines,  is  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Forstth,  and  must  be  of  great  practical  use  to  those  who  have  the 
laying-out  of  grounds,  particularly  intricate  ^ 
figures  in  geometrical  gardens.  Suppose  a 
b  c,  fig.  4,  to  be  three  points  in  the  curve,  * 
taken  at  equal  distances 
(say  fifty  links) :  placing 
the  cross-staff  at  &,  with 

one  of  the  sights  pointing  to  a,  make  h  o  perpendicular  to  a 
5,  and  measure  its  length.  Then,  removing  the  cross-staff  to  c, 
make  c  o  perpendicular  to  &  c,  and  equal  iob  o;  and  make  the 
line  bod  equal  to  a  o  c.  Then  <f  is  a  point  in  the  curve ;  and  in 
the  same  manner  other  points  may  be  found  successively. 

Fig.  5  differs  from  the  above  only  in  this,  that  the  angles  are 
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ing  the  requisite  oblique  angle.  Setting  the  instrument  in  b  fifty  links  from  a,  with 
one  leg  of  the  angle  on  the  line  b  a,  and  by  the  other  peg  directing  an  assistant  to 
place  the  peg  e  at  the  distance  of  fifty  links ;  then  remove  to  c,  and  so  on. 

To  find  the  center  of  a  circle,  whose  circumference  will 
pass  through  three  given  points  (not  in  a  straight  line), 
connect  the  three  points  abe  (fig.  6)  together ;  from  the 
middle  of  each,  erect  lines  perpendicular  to  them,  and 
where  these  perpendiculars  cut  each  other  is  the  center 
required. 

To  find  the  center  of  a  circle,  connect  three  points  in 
the  circumference,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  two  lines 
erect  perpendiculars.  Where  these  intersect  each  other, 
is  the  center  required. 

To  construct  a  hexagon,  divide  the  circle  into  three  equal  parts ;  from  the  middle 
of  each  line  erect  a  perpendicular ;  and  where  these  cut  the  circumference  of  the  circle 
are  the  points  where  the  sides  of  the  hexagon  meet  ^ 

To  construct  an  octagon,  divide  the  circle  into  four  equal  parts,  by  describing 
a  square  within  it ;  erect  perpendiculars  from  the  middle  of  each  side  of  the  square ; 
and  where  they  intersect  the  circle  are  the  points  where  the  sides  of  the  octagon  meet 

To  construct  a  pentagon,  draw  a  line  through  the  center  of 
the  circle,  from  the  center  of  which  erect  a  perpendicular,  ed  ; 
divide  the  straight  line  from  c  to  5  into  two  equal  parts ;  take 
«  cf  as  a  radius,  and  describe  a  circle,  making  e  the  center,  and  ^ 
when  that  circle  cuts  the  straight  line  at  /  the  distance  from  / 
to  (f  is  the  length  of  the  side  of  the  pentagon. 

To  describe  a  circle  the  center  of  which  is  occupied  with  a 
square,  say  the  base  of  the  pedestal  of  a  statue,  fountain,  &c,  ^'  ^' 

tie  a  cord  round  the  square,  not  over  tight ;  to  that  attach  a  line,  in  length  equal  to 
the  radius,  minus  half  the  size  of  the  square  base ;  with  that  line  describe  the  circle. 
This  is  a  plain  working  plan,  and  near  enough  for  all  practical  purposes  in  laying  out 
grounds.  The  same  rule  may  be  applied  when  the  base  is  circular,  or  of  any  equal 
sided  figure,  a  pentagon,  hexagon,  &c 

To  describe  a  circle  when  the  base  of  the  fountain,  statue,  &c.,  is  oblong,  lay  the 
oblong  correctly  down  on  paper;  find  its  center  by  drawing  two  lines  diagonally 
through  it ;  from  that  describe  a  circle  of  any  size ;  draw  two  lines  across  the  circle 
parallel  to  the  longest  sides  of  the  oblong  figure ;  from  these  erect  perpendiculars,  at 
equal  distances,  and  note  their  respective  lengths;  on  the  ground  draw  two  lines 
parallel  to  the  longest  sides  of  the  oblong;  erect  perpendiculars  as  before,  and  measure 
their  lengths  from  the  drawing,  putting  in  a  peg  at  the  end  of  each,  which  will  des- 
cribe the  circle  required.  A  line  applied  as  in  the  last  example,  will  describe  an 
elliptical  figure. 

To  describe  an  oval  whose  length  is  given,  divide  the  length  into  three  equal 
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Fig.  9. 


the  ends  of  the  oral ;  the  intersecting  poiats  of  these 
circles  Will  be  centers  to  the  two  segments  required  to 
complete  the  figure  8. 

To  describe  ^n  oval,  when  the  length  and  breadth  are 
both   given,   laj  down   the 
length  and  breadth  perpen- 
dicular to  each  other ;  com- 
^^'  ®'  bine  a  and  d;  measure  the 

distance  from  c  d,  on  the  line  a  c  from  c,  which  will  give 
en;  measure  the  distance  from  n  a,  on  the  line  d  a, 
which  will  give  /;  divide  fa  into  two  equal  parts,  at 
the  middle  of  which  erect  a  perpendicular :  where  that 
perpendicular  cuts  the  line  a  b  will  be  the  center  A,  for 
the  end  of  the  oval ;  and  where  it  cuts  the  line  di&ip,  is  the  center  for  the  side,  (fig.  9.) 
The  gardener's  oval,  when  both  the  length  and  breadth  are  given,  is  thus  formed : 

Set  off  the  length  a  6,  and  breadth  c  d^ 
perpendicular  to  each  other;  take  half 
the  l(Hig  diameter,  and  measure  from  c, 
to  the  line  a  6,  with  that  length;  when 
that  line  cute  the  line  a  6,  put  in  a  peg ; 
do  the  same  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
point  e  will  be  found ;  stick  in  there  also 
a  peg ;  then,  with  a  cord  passing  round 
the  pegs  %  e  and  c,  with  the  addition  of 
the  space  from  a  to  «,  describe  the  figure 
with  the  peg  c.  (Figure  10.) 
To  form  an  egg-shaped  figure  (fig.  H), 
the  line  a  b  being  given,  divide  it  into  two  equal  parte ;  from  the  point  c,  where 
these  lines  intersect  each  other,  construct  a 
circle  with  the  radius  ca  or  cb;  draw  the 
line  c  d  perpendicular  to  a  & ;  taking  a  and  b 
as  centers,  describe  two  arcs;  draw  a  line 
from  b  through  dy  till  it  cute  the  arc  at  /; 
then,  with  d  /bssl  radius,  complete  the  figure. 
,A  To  set  off  a  walk 
perpendicular  to  the 
line  c  d. — From  the 
center  e  on  the  line 
e  d  Bet  off  e  ff  and 

e  A,  at  equal  distances.     From  the  pointe  k  g  draw  two  arcs 

of  different  radii ;  if,  where  these  arcs  bisect  each  other,  a 

^  line  be  drawn,  it  will  be  perpendicular  to  c  rf.    By  the  same 
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line  e  /,  taking  o  as  the  center,  fig.  12.  To  set  oflF  a  walk 
perpendicular  to  the  corner  of  a  wall.  —  Carry  out  the  lines 
a  and  h  straight  with  the  face  of  the  wall,  and  of  equal 
lengths ;  from  the  two  ends  of  these  lines,  with  equal  radii, 
describe  two  arcs  ;  from  where  they  bisect  each  other,  draw 
a  line  to  the  comer  of  the  wall,  which  line  will  be  the  center 
of  the  walk,  fig.  13. 

The  annexed  diagram,  ^g.  14,  illustrates  an  instrument 
very  useful  in  laying  out  mathematical  figures.  It  consists 
of  an  upright  pole  two  feet  in  length,  shod  with  iron,  upon  which  revolves  a  metallic 
tube  with  a  projecting  shoulder,  to  which  is  attached  by  a  screw  a  wooden  rod,  eight, 
ten,  or  more  feet  in  length,  marked  in  feet 
and  inches.  Upon  this  rod  there  is  a  mova- 
ble iron  slide,  with  an  iron  sharp-pointed 
stud.  The  two-feet  pole  being  placed  in  the 
center,  or  point  from  which  the  figure  is  to 
be  described,  the  slide  is  moved  along  the 
rod  to  the  proper  distance,  and  fixed  there 
by  means  of  a  screw.  An  iron  handle, 
turned  up  at  the  end  of  the  rod,  about  18 
inches  in  length,  is  taken  hold  of^  and,  as  it 
is  moved  round,  the  iron  stud  in  the  horizontal  rod  describes  the  figure  intended 
to  be  formed. 

Another  useful  instrument  is  a  pair  of  wooden  compasses  shod  with  iron,  the  legs 
of  which  are  five  feet  in  length.  To  one  leg  a  quadrant  bar  of  iron  is  attached,  and 
made  to  pass  through  the  other  leg.  This  quadrant-shaped  iron  rod  is  perforated  at 
every  three  inches,  and  furnished  with  a  screw-pin  to  keep  the  legs  of  the  instrument 
distended  to  the  extent  required.  The  quadrant  rod  is  placed  exactly  in  the  middle 
of  the  leg  of  the  instrument,  so  that  when  the  leg  is  moved,  for  example,  three  inches 
on  the  quadrant,  it  gives  six  inches  at  the  points  of  the  compasses ;  if  moved  one 
foot  on  the  quadrant,  it  gives  two  feet,  and  so  on,  being  always  double  the  former 
extent. 

The  following  figs.,  15  to  29,  which  sometimes  occur  in  flower-gardens,  are  given, 
with  their  centers  marked  to  facilitate  their  being  laid  down  on  the  ground.  They 
are  from  a  German  work  entitled  HandUhliotheck  fur  Gartner,  by  Ligilbb  of  Berlin. 
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Fig.  19. 
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Fig.  2a 


Rg.  21. 


Fig.  23. 
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Fig.  26. 


Fig.  27. 
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Fig.  28.  Fig.  29. 

Itules  for  calculating  the  length  of  shadows, — In  selecting  "fiituations  for  gardens' 
and  also  for  planting  trees  for  shelter,  the  length  to  which  their  shadows  will  reach 
during  winter  deserves  consideration,  as  also  does  that  of  the  shade  caused  by  halls 
and  other  buildings ;  for  no  screen  should  be  planted  so  close  as  to  shade  any  part  of 
the  ground,  nor  any  glass  roof  be  erected  on  which  the  sun  may  not  shine  every  day 
in  the  year. 

Several  rules  are  given  for  determining  this.  The  relation  between  the  height  of 
a  tree  and  the  length  of  its  shadow  depends  on  the  latitude  of  the  place  and  the  sun's 
declination,  which  latter  will  be  found  by  consulting  an  almanack,  and  the  former  by 
the  sun-dial — at  leasts  most  sun-dials  have  the  latitude  engraved  on  them  ;  if  not,  the 
map  of  the  county  will  give  it.     The  height  of  the  tfee,  wall,  or  building,  and  the 
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triangle,  the  hypothenuse  of  which  angle  is  represented  by  that  of  the  sun's  rays  from 
the  top  of  the  tree  to  the  ground.  This  hypothenuse,  or  direction  of  the  sun's  rays  at 
noon,  always  forms,  with  the  ground  line,  an  angle  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  latitude 
and  the  sun's  declination  added  together,  fron^the  20th  of  March  till  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember ;  but  from  the  22d  of  September  till  the  20th  of  March,  the  sun's  declination 
is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  amount  of  the  latitude.  This  angle  being  found  and  the 
height  of  the  wall,  house,  or  tree  taken,  all  the  rest  will  be  found  by  Uie  rules  of  trig^ 
onometry. 

The  following  simple  rule  may  be  of  use  to  such  as  do  not  understand  geometry  or 
trigonometry,  and  will  give  the  shadow  near  enough  for  practical  purposes : — 


Multiply  the  height  of  the  wall,  tree,  or 


buildiEg — 

In  latitude 


56** 
68<» 


by  8.719. 

..  8.862. 

..  4.149. 

..  4.402. 

..  4.896. 

..  6.869. 

..  6.944. 

..  6.661. 


Hie  product  will  give  the  length  of  the  shadow 
at  noon  on  the  shortest  day. 


Bxamplc—'Witkt  will  be  the  length  of  the 
shadow  of  a  tree  10  feet  high,  in  latitude  52** 
on  the  shortest  day  f 

8.852  the  multiplier  for  latitude  62''. 
10  the  height  of  the  tree. 

88.620 
12 


6.240 
12 


2.880  Am,  88  feet,  6  inches,  2  parts. 
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ORNAMENTAL    GROUNDS    AT    HAMILTON    COLLEGE. 

BY    THE    CURATOBS. 

The  readers  of  the  Horticulturist  will  remember  that  mention  was  made  in  this 
journal,  a  few  months  ago,  of  certain  contemplated  improTements  in  the  grounds  per- 
taining to  Hamilton  College,  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.  Some  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
work,  though  it  is  far  from  being  completed.  Our  time  and  labor,  hitherto,  have 
been  expended  chiefly  in  removing  unsightly  incumbrances,  in  grading  and  draining 
the  soil,  in  planting  hedges,  and  laying  out  roads  and  walks.  This  foundation-work 
being  now  finished,  and  something  having  been  done  in  the  way  of  planting  trees  and 
shrubs,  we  feel  justified  in  making  a  brief  report  of  our  operations  to  those  interested 
in  such  matters,  and  in  presenting  an  engraved  plan  of  our  grounds.  We  do  this  by 
way  of  acknowledgement  to  those  who  have  aided  us  in  this  enterprise,  and  in  the 
hope  of  encouraging  others  who  are  engaged  in  similar  labors. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  annexed  plan.  We  will  suppose  the  reader  to  be,  for  the 
time,  our  visitor.  On  arriving  at  the  middle  entrance,  K,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Park,  let  us  drive  along  the  carriage-road  a  few  rods  distant  from  the  front  of  the  Col* 
lege  buildings.  This  avenue,  you  will  observe,  is  bordered  on  each  side  with  a  wire 
fence,  and  a  hedge  of  Buckthorn.     On  the  left,  we  have  a  near  view  of  the  South  Col- 
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Obwrvatory,  B.  If 
we  stop  at  tbiB  last 
named  edifice^  and 
acsend  the  tower,  we 
shall  behold  a  land- 
scape of  great  varie- 
ty and  beauty.  Not 
far  from  the  base  of 
this  building,  the  hill 
slopes  gently  down 
to  the  valley  of  the 
Oriskany.  Yonder, 
severil  miles  to  the 
north,  this  valley 
unites  with  the  Mo- 
hawk, from  which 
you  see  the  mist 
rising.  Looking  still 
further,  in  the  same 
direction,  among  the 
blue  hills  near  Rome, 
you  discover  a  storm 
raging ;  while  at  the 
east,  the  Trenton 
hills,  some  twenty 
miles  off,  are  bathed 
in  sunshine.  At  the 
sooth  and  west,  you 
see  other  hills  and 
plains,  not  wanting 
in  interest  and  beau- 
ty. Before  leaving 
this  fine  post  of  ob- 
servation, whether  of 
the  heavens  above  or 
the  earth  beneath,  let 
us  appoint  another 
visit    here,    a    year 

hence,  when,  the  new  telescope  (the  first  large  instrument  of  the  kind  ever  made  in 
this  country,)  being  mounted,  and  a  transit  instrument  and  clock  obtained,  we  shall 
be  able  to  entertain  you  longer  and  better  at  this  point  in  our  grounds. 

Passing  now  in  a  south-westerly  course,  in  the  rear  of  the  Colleges,  we  come  to  the 
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doubtless  find  mucli  to  interest  us.  Returning  by  another  road  to  the  Observatory, 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  mansion  in  which  the  late  President  Davis  spent  the  eye- 
ning  of  his  life.  At  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Park  we  approach  the  brow 
of  the  hill  on  which  the  Colleges  stand.  The  Oriskany  creek  sweeps  around  near  the 
foot  of  this  hill,  now  hidden  among  groups  of  trees,  now  sparkling  in  the  sun,  and 
filling  the  air  with  a  pleasant  murmur.  Turning  our  steps  southward,  we  will  pause 
a  short  time  at  the  College  Cemetery,  which  we  enter  at  I.  This  could  not  well  be 
introduced  into  our  published  plan,  and  we  will,  therefore,  only  say  of  it  here  that 
both  this  and  the  avenue  leading  to  it  are  planted  with  evergreens  and  various  droop- 
ing trees  appropriate  to  such  places.  Several  monuments  have  already  been  erected 
Dver  honored  and  precious  dust,  and  we  are  confident  that  taste  and  affection  will 
continue  to  render  this  spot  increasingly  beautiful.  As  we  proceed  again,  in  a  south- 
wresterly  direction,  we  obtain,  at  one  point,  a  broad  view  of  Clinton,  in  the  valley 
beneath  us ;  at  another,  we  see  the  spires  and  roofs  of  the  village  of  Paris,  on  the 
mmmit  of  an  opposite  hill ;  and  at  another,  we  discern  the  city  of  Utica,  nine  miles 
listant.  At  several  of  these  points  commanding  the  finest  prospects,  rustic  arbors, 
md  seats,  will  soon  be  constructed. 

Having  now  arrived  at  the  main  entrance,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  our  good  fortune  to 
neet  some  of  the  Professors,  (a  few  of  whose  residences  appear  on-  the  south  side  of 
)ur  Plan,)  and  to  receive  under  their  roofs  that  hospitality  which  they  know  well  how 
:o  dispense.  Before  parting,  however,  we  beg  to  assure  you  that  the  work  we  have 
^hus  begun  shall  be  completed.  These  grounds  are  not,  indeed,  of  vast  extent ;  we 
lave  no  wealth  to  lavish  in  marble  fountains  and  statues,  and  other  costly  works  of 
irt ;  but  we  will  try  and  not  mar  what  Nature  has  rendered  so  beautiful  to  our  hands. 
By  planting  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowering  plants  of  every  variety  of  form  and  foliage, 
ind  each,  if  possible,  perfect  in  its  kind ;  by  propriety  of  arrangement ;  by  such 
>ieasing  structures  as  our  means  will  enable  us  to  adorn  the  grounds  with  ;  and  by 
endering  all  these  accessible  by  roads  and  walks ;  we  will  try  to  make  this  plateau  a 
launt  of  beauty,  and  in  harmony  with  the  enchanting  scenery  which  surrounds  it 
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It  18  to  be  feared  that  all  round  London  the  hopes  of  the  gardener  have  been  destroyed  bj  a 
sudden  and  severe  frost  on  the  night  of  the  24th  inst  From  the  18th  to  the  20th  the  weather  was 
ezoessirelj  hot  for  the  period  of  the  season,  the  thermometer  indieating  77*  in  the  shade  on  the 
19th;  and  as  high  as  96^  In  the  snn  on  the  2lBt  A  strong  gale  oommenoed  from  north-east  on  the 
night  of  the  22d,  and  eontinned  on  the  28d,  on  the  night  of  which  there  was  l'^  of  frost ;  bnt  the  blos- 
soms were  safe.  On  the  erening  of  the  24th  there  was  !•  of  frost  at  10  P.  M. ;  bnt  during  the 
night  the  thermometer  fell  to  18<*->or  14^  below  freezing,  notwithstanding  the  heat  arising  from 
the  ground.  Where  this  heat  was  prevented  from  affecting  the  thermometer  hj  a  radiator,  the 
temperature  of  the  air  was  as  low  as  12^. 

The  fW>st  was  what  is  termed  a  black  fir<oet|  of  the  most  perrading  description.  Apple,  Pear, 
Plum,  and  Cherry  blossoms  are  eyerywhere  killed.  Ihere  may  be  a  few  from  later  bloesonu^  and 
a  few  naturally  late-blooming  Apples,  but  all  the  most  valuable  are  completely  destroyed.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  on  a  good  south  wall  have  suffered,  but  such  of  the  young  fruit  as  were  leaning 
agunst  the  warm  wall  are  supposed  to  be  safe.  The  shoots  of  Walnuts  are  hanging  wet^  black, 
and  soft^  as  if  par-boiled. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  thermometor  having  been  thus  low  in  April,  near  London,  in  the  pres- 
ent century  at  least 

Accounts  from  the  surrounding  counties  are  to  the  same  effect  Near  Tunbridge  Well^  the 
thermometer  fell  to  25®,  and  the  most  abundant  young  crop  of  Apricots^  Peaches^  andPeara^  which 
had  been  seen  for  several  year^  was  entirely  destroyed.  In  Hampshire,  near  the  Andover  Road- 
Station,  between  4  and  6  o'clock,  the  thermometer  was  14®  below  the  freezing  point  The  whole 
of  the  blooms  on  the  Cherries  Pears^  Plums^  and  Apples,  totally  perished ;  also  the  young  Apri- 
cots, which  were  larger  than  Damsons^  and  all  the  Greengage  Plums^  as  well  as  Rhubarb,  and 
every  Asparagus  head  which  was  above  ground.  Such  destruction  has  never  before  been  seen  by 
our  correspondent 

At  Sawbridgeworth,  although  Mr.  Rivebs  observed  the  thermometer  no  lower  than  25®,  all  (he 
wall  fruit  which  was  not  well  covered,  all  the  standard  Pear,  Plum,  and  Cherry  blossoms,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Apples^  if  not  all,  utterly  perished. 

Near  Worthing  the  common  Box  lost  nearly  all  its  M  leaves;  our  informant  assures  us  that 
he  found  the  inside  of  them  a  solid  plate  of  ice. 

Next  week  we  .shall  no  doubt  have  abundant  confirmation  of  this  sad  announcement — Oardcn- 
tri  Chronicle,  of  April  29. 


Sals  of  Plastib  at  Eauno  PABK.^The  sale  of  Mrs.  Lawbxnci*s  magnificent  collection  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  commenced  on  Thursday  last,  and  will  be  finished  to-night  The  first  day 
was  wet  and  cold ;  nevertheless  upwards  of  50  people  attended,  consisting  of  the  principal  me- 
tropolitan nurserymen,  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen's  gardeners,  and  one  or  two  gentlemen. 
Among  the  latter  we  noticed,  W.  Upton,  Esq.,  of  Forest  Uill,  and  H.  Colter,  Esq.,  of  Dartford. 
The  plants  were,  fpt  the  most  part^  in  good  condition,  and  realized,  upon  the  whole,  fair  prices. 
When  we  were  present  on  Thursday  some  of  the  largest  of  the  specimens  were  brought  forward. 
We  observed  that  the  enomous  JS/HMcrit  grandijlorm,  which  for  many  years  formed  the  crown 
head  of  the  Ealing  Park  collection  at  the  Chiswick  fetea^  was  bought  by  Mr.  Etlxb,  for  the  Crj^s- 
tal  Palace  Company,  for  12iL  lOn ;  this  fine  plant  was  quite  six  feet  high,  and  as  much  through, 
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and  fetched  10/.  15a. ;  this  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Upton,  who  also  became  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  a  magnificent  Azalea  exquititOf  for  which  he  paid  the  handsome  smn  of  IIL  17 1. ;  this  plant 
was  in  all  respects  in  excellent  condition,  and  measured  about  fiye  feet  in  height  and  six  feet  in 
width.'  The  same  buyer  likfwise  purchased  a  beautiful  Azalea  variegata,  four  feet  by  five  feet, 
for  which  15/.  16«.  was  paid.    An  extremely  good  plant  of  Azalea  Gledstaneri  fetched  102.  IOil  ; 

this  was  purchased  by Johnstone,  Esq.,  of  Oak  House,  Feltham.     Azalea  Zawrenaeana, 

(which  did  not  appear  to  be  different  from  Minerva)  fetched  the  great  price  of  24/.  8«. ;  this  was 
bought  by  Mr.  Ufton;  it  was  certainly  a  splendidly  grown  plant,  measuring  four  feet  in  height 
and  six  feet  in  width.  Azalea  Apollo,  five  feet  by  four  feet,  fetched  8/.  10«. ;  and  A.  GledttaneHj 
11,  6$,  Awaleae,  altogether,  fetched  good  prices,  as  did  greenhouse  ploats  generally;  although 
some  JSeaihs,  JShioitem€n9,  JPodololdumt,  IndigofBra  decora,  and  a  few  other  things,  sold  for  prices 
considerably  below  their  value.  Stove  plants  seemed  less  in  demand  than  greenhouse  plants, 
and  therefore  realised  less  money.  Beautiful  bushes  of  Icora  Javaniea,  4^  feet  in  hfii^t,and  9^ 
feet  in  width,  only  fetched  2/.  lOt. ;  JHptaditUa  eraannoda,  ibar  feet  high,  and  three  feet  through, 
lOt. ;  AUamanda  cathariica,  five  feet  high,  and  four  feet  wide,  21  15iL ;  and  other  plants  of  this 
description,  fetched  similar  prices.  The  number  of  lots  sold  to-day  was  161 ;  tlie  prineipal  pur- 
chasers, in  addition  to  those  already  named,  were  Mr.  Ck>LTBB,  Mr.  AiiBaosB  Basset,  of  Stamford 
Hill ;  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and  Warrington ;  Mr.  Dods,  gr.  to  Sir  John  Cat^caet,  Bt ;  Mr.  Wauc- 
CB,  of  Acton ;  Mr.  Jaho  Ybitob,  oi  Chelsea ;  and  Messrs.  Feassb,  of  Learbridge,  Yesterday 
about  the  same  number  of  buyers  assembled,  and  a  similar  number  of  lots  were  sold,  but  they 
did  not  fetch  near  such  high  prices  as  they  did  on  Thursday.  The  plants  were,  however,  gen^ 
rally  smaller.  A  Pimelea  epeetabUU,  5  feet  in  height  and  6  feet  in  width,  was  bought  by  Mr.  Col- 
Tia  for  6/.  15«. ;  a  Dillwynia,  2^  feet  high,  and  as  much  through,  was  knocked  down  to  Messra 
Fraser  for  5/.  5f. ;  Boronia  temdata,  2  feet  in  height,  and  a  little  more  in  width,  was  purchased 
by  Mr.Yxms  for  61, 15a ;  Mrs.  Tbkadwecl  had  a  Ohorozema  Henchmamni,  Z\  feet  in  height,  and  4 
feet  in  width,  for  8/.  158. ;  J^riea  metulceftora  bicolor,  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  genus,  measur- 
ing 8^  feet  in  height,  and  as  much  through,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  for  2/.  10«.; 
iVoActSMa  UUi/olia,  two  feet  high,  and  as  much  through,  was  bought  by  Dr.  Daubent,  of  Oxford, 
for  17«. ;  the  same  gentleman  also  purchased  an  Adamia  verekolor,  of  siDoilar  dimensions,  for  \L 
2s. ;  Borania  pinnata,  three  feet  in  height,  and  more  in  width,  was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Speed, 
of  Edmonton,  for  2/.  12a  6dl  Coleonema  rubrum,  a  beautiful  plant,  six  feet  high  and  as  much  in 
diameter,  wos  bought  by  Mr.  Etlbb,  for  the  Crystal  Palaoe  Company,  for  8/ ;  other  Ipts  fetched 
from  lOa  to  4/.  each.*— ^an/0n«rs'  Chronicle. 


Clerodendron  bplendens. — ^There  is  hardly  a  more  beautiful  or  useful  plant  in  cultivation  than 
this  Clerodendron ;  for,  under  good  management^  its  large  clusters  of  brilliant  scarlet  blossoms 
are  produced  in  great  profusion,  and  they  last  a  long  time  in  perfection.  Unfortunately  it  ean 
never  be  everybody's  plant)  for  it  cannot  be  grown  with  advantage  except  wh^e  it  can  be  fur^ 
niahed  with  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  duriog  its  growing  season.  Whete  there  is  conven- 
ience, however,  it  is  well  worth  attention,  and  will  be  found  to  amply  repay  any  amount  of  trouble 
which  may  be  bestowed  on  it 

It  may  be  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  made  of  short-jointed  young  shoots,  selected  in  a 
rather  firm  state,  inserted  in  sandy,  peaty  soil,  covered  with  a  bell  g1a8%  and  afforded  a  biisk  bot- 
tom heat.  It  may  also  be  increased  by  grafting  it  on  any  of  the  stronger  growing  varieties ;  bnt^ 
although  this  plan  was  at  one  time  mudi  recommended,  it  has  now,  I  believe,  faHen  hito  disre- 
pute, the  plant  having  been  found  to  do  quite  as  well  on  its  own  roots.  The  young  plants  shonld 
be  potted  singly  in  small  pots,  as  toon  as  they  are  sufficiently  rooted  to  bear  handling,  a«fed  re* 
placed  in  bottom  b«at^  hi  a  moist^  warm  utoation.  When  well  established,  shift  Into  other  pots^ 
two  sises  larger,  and  keep  them  as  near  the  glass  as  is  convenient,  in  order  to  indtrae  the  prodtre- 
tion  of  Btrong,  short^lnted  wood.  And  during  the  growing  season,  0o«dnu«  to  afford  them  a 
brisk  bottom  heat  of  «5<»  or  90o,  with  a  Warm,  mobt  atmosphere,  and  all  1lh«  K^t  posrfMe,  mer<dy 
guarding  them  from  the  direct  rays  of  this  inn  dn  the  forenoons  of  bright^  wafm  dayi.  Do  not 
keep  them  srowinff  too  latto  in  mihuwii  i^^^tAwmv  **«t»M.  ^mA^tmvtkm  ia  Im«m  «k«  ^HiMitMM  9>fu*t^A 
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Mvly  in  tli«  IMMD,  to  w  to  0«fc  tfcroiif  ,  vdl-f aniUiad  plftats  by  aiiiiiiDii»  ▼!!•&  Uiey  ihould  be  ro- 
moved  to  «  drier  atmo^iberc  KnGvailj  withholdiog  vater  Irom  the  loU,  wiih  a  view  to  get  the 
vood  well  ripeaed.  JkJad  I  maj  observe  that  vfcn  Uiii»  and  the  plant  being  allowed  a  period  of 
reet^  future  eoeeeia  greatly  depends;  far  onleie  the  wood  ie  properly  ripened,  and  the  natural 
•eaeon  of  rest  afforded,  tJiere  will  be  no  potiibiUty  of  getting  them  to  break  strongly  or  grow  vig* 
oroosly ;  bat  if  these  partioulars  have  been  properly  attended  to^  they  will  grow  equally  well 
whether  started  in  June  or  Maroh,  and  form  splendid  plants  for  blooming  in  a  warm  ba«se  during 
winter.  H  howerer,  your  young  plants  are  intended  for  blooming  in  summer,  water  should  be 
gradually  withheld  toward*  the  middle  of  October,  and  they  may  be  remoFed  to  their  winter 
quarters  by  the  middle  of  November,  whloh  may  be  a  corner  of  the  stove,  or  to  any  dry  situation 
where  the  temperature  may  average  from  60«*  to  66^,  and  no  water  should  be  given  to  the  soil 
during  tho  resting  seseon.  About  March  turn  them  out  of  their  pots  and  shake  away  as  much  oi 
the  soil  sa  can  be  done  without  injuring  the  stronger  rooti^  and  re-pot  in  not  over-large  pots,  using 
good  fresh  tnrfy  loam,  rioh  fibry  peat^  and  leaf  soil  in  about  equal  proportions^  well  intenniKed 
with  plenty  of  sharp  sand  to  secure  rapid  drainage,  cutting  the  shoots  well  back  to  strong  promi- 
inent  eyesi  After  potting,  plunge  in  a  sharp  bottom  beat,  and  maintsin  a  moist  atmosphere  by 
frequent  syringing^  but  carefully  avoid  overwalering  the  soil,  until  the  plants  fsirly  start  into 
growtlL 

The  shoots  may  be  loosely  trained  to  stakes  until  the  plants  can  be  shifted  into  their  flowering 
pot^  when  light  wire  trsllisea  may  be  applied,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  kept  neatly  and  regu- 
larly tied  There  is  no  danger  of  overpotting  a  plant  like  thi%  for  witii  good  management  plenty 
of  lights  and  the  command  of  heat  and  moisture^  it  will  fill  a  20-ineh  pot^  and  form  an  immftnae 
specimen  in  the  eoovBo  of  a  few  months^  or  it  will  bloom  nioely  in  a  12-inoh  pot^  forming  a  hand- 
jone  moderate  sized  plant  Therefore^  the  siie  of  the  flowering  pots  may  be  regulated  by  circuns- 
etanee^  the  only  difference  being  that  the  planta  will  bloom  e^lier  and  their  beauty  will  be  shorter 
lived  }n  small  pot^  and  vice  veruL  If  a  large  shift  is  given,  however,  be  very  4!areful  not  to  give 
too  much  water  to  the  soil,  until  the  rooU  reach  the  sidee  of  the  pot^  and  when  this  }m  the  case  a 
liberal  supply  of  dear  manure  water  should  be  administered.  Keep  the  shoots  regularly  trained 
to  the  trettis  *a^  oootiane  to  keep  up  a  brisk  bottom  heat»  with  a  warm,  humid  atmoephere, 
until  they  are  fairly  in  bloom»  when  they  may  be  gradually  prepared  for  removal  to  the  show- 
house  ;  and  if  this  is  done  carefully,  and  they  are  afforded  a  eloee  corner  not  exposed  to  draughty 
they  will  eontiova  to  unlbld  their  brilliant  flowers  for  a  very  long  period.  By  taking  care  to  get 
the  wood  well  ripened,  affording  the  plants  a  period  of  r«st»  and  disrooting,  Ac,  as  recommened 
above^  the  speelraena  will  last  for  any  number  of  yean.-— ^/jtAa^  in  GardL  Q^uron,  ^ 


^ 


Cbiroeuinni  uwnanfini. — The  fine  foliage,  excellent  habit,  and  li^ge  loose  apr^dkag  heads  ot 
light  blue  flowers,  whieh  terminate  every  shoot  of  this  plant,  make  it  exceedingly  attraetive ; 
and  its  season  of  blooming,  winter  and  early  spring,  when  blue  flowers  are  scarce,  merits  for  it 
a  place  in  every  collection  of  plants. 

Tins  ia  an  eKoellent  time  for  commencing  its  culture,  as  a  good  specimen  of  it  may  be  grown 
in  the  coarse  of  the  summer.  When  received  it  should  be  placed  in  a  dose  pit  or  houses  keep- 
ing it  naar  the  glass,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  got  over  the  effects  of  travding;  shift  it  into  a  pot 
iwo  siaos  larger  than  that  in  which  it  haa  been  growing.  For  soil  use  good  rich  turfy  loam,  fibry 
peatk  and  well  decided  leaf  soil  in  about  equal  proportions^  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  dean 
^eharp  aand  to  ensure  perfect  drainage,  and  a  small  quantity  of  thoroughly  decayed  cow  miaure 
pay*  also  bo  added  with  advantage.  Be  careful  to  have  the  ball  and  soil  in  a  nice  moist  healthy 
•tato  when  the  plant  ia  shifted,  and  place  it  in  a  cfese  moist  warm  situation,  to  avoid  the  necesr 
^ty  o£  giving  much  water  at  the  root  until  free  growth  shaQ  have  eommeneed.  Sprinkle  the 
f  lant  morning  and  evening  with  the  syringie^  and  maintain  a  humid  atmosphere ;  also  keep  it  as 
mar  the  gfasa  as  ia  eoBvenient»  in  order  to  indnce  a  vigorous  start  When  it  is  evident  that  the 
roota  havo  taken  hold  of  the  freak  soil,  stop  the  shoots,  nnd  tie  them  out,  so  as  to  iodiiee  the 
lower  bods  to  push,  in  ord^  to  obtain  a  weU-lurniBhad  foundation.    Continue  to  afford  the  plant 
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the  temperature  .fto  as  to  seoare  strong  dose-jointed  shoots.  If  aU  goes  on  well,  a  second  shift 
will  be  required  towards  the  middle  or  end  of  May,  and  this  should  not  be  deferred  until  the 
roots  get  matted,  or  the  plant  sustains  any  cheek  for  want  of  pot  room.  There  will  be  no 
danger  in  giring  a  large  shift  now,  but  beginners  will  be  safer  to  gire  only  a  moderate  one,  for 
there  is  some  dimger  of  erring  in  watering  a  plant,  when  it  is  surrounded  by  a  large  body  of 
loose  soil,  and  therefore  it  is  better  to  give  two  moderate  shifts.  Attend  to  keeping  the  shoots 
nicely  tied  out,  in  order  to  admit  light  and  air  to  the  foliage,  and  to  secure  a  compact  sturdy 
habit  of  growth. 

During  summer,  the  plant,  if  in  vigorous  health,  may  be  removed  to  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  which 
can  be  kept  close  and  moist  But  the  very  best  position  for  securing  rapid,  strong  growth,  would 
be  a  pit  where  a  bottom-heat  of  80o  or  86°  could  be  maintained,  and  where  the  plant  could  be 
kept  near  the  glass,  keeping  the  atmosphere  rather  cool,  and  affording  it  a  slight  shade  for  a  few 
hours  on  the  forenoons  of  very  bright  days.  Here  it  would  grow  very  rapidly,  and  a  frame 
and  a  little  fermenting  material  properly  put  together  might  be  easily  made  to  afford  a  gentle 
bottom>heat  for  two  or  three  months,  and  would  be  useftil  for  many  plants  besides  this.  Attend 
during  the  growing  season  to  keeping  the  shoots  nicely  tied  out,  stopping  them  as  maybe  neces- 
sary, and  also  to  shifting  as  may  be  required.  Stopping,  however,  should  not  be  practiced  later 
in  the  season  than  will  allow  of  getting  the  last  growth  well  ripened  before  winter ;  and  if  the 
shoots  are  kept  properly  tied  out,  and  the  plant  well  managed  otherwise,  very  little  stopping 
will  be  necessary  to  secure  compact  bushy  specimens.  When  damp  cloudy  weather  occurs  in 
autumn,  the  plant  should  be  removed  to  a  rather  dry  atmoflphere,  where  the  temperature  may 
average  about  65^,  placing  it  near  th^  glass,  and  it  should  be  rather  sparingly  supplied  with 
water  for  a  few  weeks^  in  order  to  get  the  wood  well  ripened,  which  will  greatly  conduce  to  a 
fine  display  of  bloom.  By  removing  the  plant  to  a  warmer  situation,  and  giving  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  water  at  the  root,  it  will  soon  devdop  its  beauty,  and  may  be  placed  in  the  conservatory 
while  in  flower.  Care  must  be  observed,  however,  not  to  place  it  in  the  way  of  cold  draughts, 
and  a  damp  stagnant  atmosphere  must  be  guarded  against,  as  this  would  soon  destroy  the  blos- 
som, and  greatly  impair  the  beauty  of  the  plant. 

If  afforded  a  close  dry  situation,  the  flowers  will  remain  some  two  months  in  perfection,  and 
win  present  a  striking  and  agreeable  contrast  with  those  of  most  winter-blooming  plants.  After 
the  flowering,  the  plant  may  be  cut  back  rather  closely,  and  removed  to  a  cool  dry  situation  for 
a  few  weeks,  keeping  it  sparingly  supplied  with  water  until  it  shows  indications  of  growth ; 
when  it  should  be  repotted,  slightly  reducing  the  old  ball,  and  clearing  away  a  portion  of  the 
old  exhausted  soil  The  same  treatment  as  recommended  above  may  be  repeated,  and  will  pro- 
duce an  immense  specimen  in  course  of  the  second  season.  Cuttings  selected  of  firm  bits  of  the 
young  wood,  and  treated  in  the  ordinary  way,  will  root  very  freely  in  bottom  heat  But  the 
plant  wiU  bear  cutting  back  and  disrooting  to  any  extent ;  so  that  when  once  a  stock  is  obtain- 
ed, there  wiU  be  little  necessity  for  propagating  it— il/pAa,  in  Oard  ChnmicU 


Thb  CHBTSAifTBKKiTiL— In  the  foUowing  remarks  respecting  Chrysanthemums  I  shall  chiefly 
confine  m3rBelf  to  the  mode  of  cultivating  them  in  pots.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have  done  flow- 
ering, I  cut  them  down,  and  place  them  in  any  convenient  comer  on  the  south  side  of  a  wall, 
where  they  are  in  some  measure  sheltered  from  frost  and  north-easterly  winds.  They  remaiB 
in  this  situation  undtsturbied,  except  by  watering  them  now  and  then,  until  the  present  tim^ 
when  they  are  removed  to  a  more  open  place,  preparatory  to  their  being  wanted  for  the 
purpose  of  propagation.  Chrysanthemums  may  be  increased  by  cuttings;  layers;  and  ofibetts ;  t 
have  often  grown  them  from  the  latter;  but  I  have  found  the  foliage  so  apt  to  go  off  them,  and 
leaye  the  plants  naked  at  the  bottom,  that  I  greatly  prefer  cuttings  which,  with  good  treatment; 
will  retain  their  foliage  green  and  healthy  almost  to  the  rims  of  the  pots.  The  best  time  for  put- 
ting in  cuttings  is  the  latter  end  of  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May.  I  use  the  points  of  the  best 
shoots  of  the  current  year's  wood,  not  more  than  S  or  8  inches  in  length,  cutting  them  doee  to  a 
joint  and  removing  the  bottom  leavea  When  potted.  I  transfer  them  to  a  close  frame ;  and  if  it 
Is  convenient  I  asBist  their  strikinv  bv  means  of  a  MAftla  hottom-heat  but  this  is  not  ahMlnt^W 
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necesiarj,  for  they  strik«  readilj  without  it  I  ihAde  for  a  few  bonn  in  the  dAj-time^  nntU  they 
have  taken  root»  when  I  giye  them  plenty  of  air,  and  pinch  out  their  tope^  which  gsums  them  to 
break  freely.  When  the  ehoott  have  grown  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  I  pot  into  S-inch  pot%  in  a 
mixture  of  turfy  loam  and  one-third  rotten  dung,  Belecting  the  etrongeat  and  buahiett  plants,  and 
discarding  the  rest  When  potted,  I  again  place  them  in  a  close  frame,  and  shade  a  little  until 
they  have  made  fresh  roots.  Thej  are  afterwards  set  out  of  doors,  sufficiently  far  apart  to  pre- 
Tent  their  being  drawn,  and  kept  well  supplied  with  water.  When  the  shoots  have  groirn  8  or 
4  indies  in  length,  I  again  pinch  out  their  topi^  in  order  to  make  them  bushy;  and  after  they 
have  grown  an  inch  in  length,  I  shift  the  plants  into  6- inch  pots^  placing  them  again  in  their 
former  situation ;  and  when  they  have  filled  the  pots  well  with  root^  I  re-pot  them  into  9-inch 
pot^  in  which  I  flower  them,  using  the  same  compost  aa  before.  I  now  place  them  thinly  in  a 
nice  open  place,  where  they  haye  a  free  circulation  of  air ;  this  keeps  them  dwarf  and  healthy.  I 
keep  the  pots  clear  of  weeds  and  suckers ;  water  them  aa  often  aa  they  require  it ;  and  when 
they  haye  fairly  set  their  flower-buds^  I  give  them  some  good  clear  manure  water  twice  a  week, 
or  more  or  less  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  About  the  beginning  of  October,  I  remove 
some  of  the  most  forward  plants  under  gla«^  giving  them  plenty  of  air  through  the  day.  The 
others  are  taken  in  as  they  are  required,  or  aa  the  weather  may  render  necessary ;  for  though 
hardy,  the  Chrysanthemum  will  not  stand  more  than  4®  or  5°  of  frost,  without  sustaining  some 
injury.  I  bloom  here  eyery  year  about  160  plants,  varying  from  .one  to  two  feet  high,  and  hay- 
ing from  25  to  80  full  blown  flowers  on  each  plant  many  of  which  do  not  require  a  single  stake 
to  support  them.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark  that,  if  some  of  the  moet  promising  shoots  of 
out- door  plants  are  layered  in  the  beginning  of  September,  by  giving  them  a  twisty  and  pegging 
them  down  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  so  as  to  make  young  plants  about  ten 
inches  high,  they  will  be  well  rooted  in  three  weeks^  t.  e.  if  they  are  kept  watered.  When  rooted 
they  may  be  taken  up  and  potted  in  6-inch  pots,  and  placed  in  a  close  frame  for  a  few  day^  while 
they  make  fresh  roots ;  afterwards  they  should  have  plenty  of  air.  Planta  managed  in  this  way 
are  yery  suitable  for  the  front  shelyes  of  the  stage,  or  for  mixing  with  other  plants.  The  earliert 
and  best  flowering  of  the  plants  I  take  cuttings  from  are  selected  and  planted  in  any  yacai^l 
places  in  the  shrubberies,  all  the  shoots  being  fti-st  shortened  back  to  within  six  inches  of  the  pot 
This  causes  them  to  make  more  shoots,  which  are  again  stopped,  thus  keeping  the  plants  dwarf 
and  in  due  bounds  and  inducing  them  to  bloom  at  a  season  when  few  flowers  adorn  the  garden. 
— T:  R,  in  Gardtner'M  Chr<mieU. 


§ 


Wardun  Casis. — Roi/al  IfutUution^  March  17. — Dr.  Stephen  H  Ward  delivered  a  lecture  on 
this  occasion,  on  "  Wardian  Cases,"  of  which  the  following  is  an  abridged  report  Dr.  Ward 
began  by  explaining  the  circumstances  which  had  led  his  father  to  adopt  air-tight  cases  for  the 
accommodation  of  his  London  window  plants.  He  had  placed  a  chrysalis  in  a  bottle,  with  a 
little  damp  earth,  in  order  to  watch  its  progress  towards  transformation  into  a  moth ;  a  Fern 
and  a  Grass  began  to  vegetate,  and,  to  his  surprise,  continued  to  show  a  healthy  appearance, 
the  former  on  its  more  perfect  development  proving  one  of  his  favorites,  which  he  had  often 
£siled  in  rearing  under  ordinary  circumstances.  On  investigating  and  questioning  himself  on 
these  appearances,  the  answers  readily  presented  themselves,  inasmuch  as  all  the  requirements 
'  of  nature  were  contained  within  the  bottle — air,  light,  and  moisture.  Many  persons  had  fidlen 
into  the  error  that  Ward's  cases  were,  or  ought  to  be,  hermetically  sealed ;  on  the  contrary,  a 
change  of  air  is  frequently  necessary ;  this  will  imperceptibly  occur  in  the  closest  made  cases, 
or  they  would  inevitably  burst  The  trough  to  contain  the  earth  may  be  made  of  any  materials 
— earthenware  or  wood  pitched  inside;  but  the  best  are  zinc  Of  aU,  by  fisr  the  best  were 
stated  to  be  bell-glasses,  which  are  also  admirably  adapted  for  cut  flowers,  which  are  long  pre- 
served in  them,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Camellia,  which,  on  one  occasion,  had  retained  its  beauty  for 
nearly  a  montK  To  size  there  are  no  limits — from  an  ounce  phial  even  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
itself.  The  decay  of  a  healthy  plant  on  transmission  to  a  room  in  town  is  effected  by  the  .variety 
of  noxious  gases,  evaporation  from  dryness  of  air,  frequent  and  sudden  alteration  of  current 
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vided  against  by  tlie  glass  case,  while  the  moisture  which  was  raised  became  condensed  on  the 
sides  of  the  glass  on  occasions  of  lihange  in  the  external  t€  .jsperatare,  accumulating  and  (iescend- 
ing  to  the  earth,  at  the  bottom  becoming  more  perfectly  aSrated,  and  in  a  state  better  adapted 
for  stimulating  and  nourishing  the  plant,  tk  complete  is  the  routine  in  such  a  little  world,  in 
itself  independent  of  external  circumstances,  that  the  old  bottle  sealed  np  19. years  since  is 
green  with  vegetation,  though  the  deposits  of  Confervie  on  the  inner  surface  materially  dis- 
figure its  appearance.  This  bottle  has  had  no  fresh  moisture  since  first  dosed.  The  advantages, 
besides  those  of  mere  ornament,  were  stated  to  be  great — to  the  poor  man  in  hospitals,  treat- 
ment of  the  insane,  transportations  of  plants  from  one  country  to  another,  duration  of  fiowering, 
to  all  ranks  confined  in  cities  and  sick  rooms,  they  were  stated  to  be  a  blessing.  At  St.  Thomas' 
Hospital  a  subscription  has  been  set  on  foot  to  provide  cases,  one  of  which  was  exhibited,  most 
elegant  in  form,  and  in  these  the  patients  found  a  fruitful  source  of  gratification.  One  of  the 
advantages  belonging  to  cases  of  this  kind  was  the  facility  of  transmitting  plants  from  one 
country  to  another.  Mr.  Fortune  has  sent  to  this  country  250  specimens,  out  of  which  215  have 
arrived  in  health.  Mr.  Ward  successfully  forwarded  to  Sydney  a  variety  of  Eilglish  plants  in 
a  case  that  was  five  months  on  the  passage ;  on  its  arrival  there  the  Primrose  was  just  blossom- 
ing ;  and  this  case  subsequently  returned  to  England  with  a  collection  of  Australian  plants. 
The  carbonization  of  the  atmosphere  by  animal  respiration,  and  the  restoration  of  oxygen  by 
vegetation,  is  a  well  known  faiet,  and  upon  this  Mr.  Wabd  claims  the  merit  of  suggestions  as  to 
sanitary  buildings  in  which  vegetation  would  form  a  conspicuous  feature.  In  connexion  with 
the  restorative  nature  of  the  process  of  vegetation,  a  taper  was  put  under  a  bell-glass  contain- 
ing a  Rose  and  other  fiowers,  and  was  extinguished  in  ten  minutes.  But  after  exposing  the 
glass  to  the  sun  for  about  three  hours,  the  taper  could  be  again  kept  alight  for  the  same  period 
as  before.  In  the  same  manner  vegetation  in  water  would  be  found  to  restore  the  oxygen,  and 
in  consequence  it  was  possible  to  keep  fish  in  air-tight  cases,  when  vegetation  was  idlowed  to 
accompany  them.  To  Mr.  Ward  was  due  the  credit  of  having  first  introduced  a  vivarium  into 
a  closely  glazed  case  in  1841,  and  for  having  depended  for  the  renovation  ot  the  air  necessary 
fbr  the  gold  and  silver  fish  contained  therein  upon  the  purifying  action  of  associated  planta, 
such  as  Pontederia  erasripe^,  Piatia  ntratiotei,  Valianeria  tpiralis,  Mr.  Bowkrbanx  took  the 
hint  from  Mr.  Ward,  and  established  a  little  vivarium  in  a  large  glass  jar — stickle-backs,  min- 
nows, and  fresh  water  snails,  and  with  plants  of  Vallsneria,  and  covered  the  mouth  of  the  jar 
with  glass,  BO  as  to  make  it  a  closed  case.  SnaiU,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  Confervie  that 
cover  the  leaves  of  Valisneria  and  other  aquatics,  were  first  recommended  -in  a  note  in  the 
number  of  the  "  Mierotcopical  Journal^**  for  September,  1841.  It  was,  however,  stated  that  eo 
long  ago  as  1768,  LedebmiIllbr  had  published,  in  his  "Mierotcopieal  RecreaiwnBP  a  figure  of  an 
open-mouthed  bottle  containing  fresh-water  zoophytes,  associated  with  Duckweed,  Chara,  and 
other  plants.  Mrs.  Tutnwk  first  introduced  marine  vivaria  into  London ;  having  brought  some 
living  Madrepores  up  to  town  in  1846,  from  Torquay,  she  placed  them  in  two  glass  tanks,  and 
at  first  effected  aSration  of  the  water  by  having  it  dally  taken  out  and  poured  in  gradually  from 
a  height,  occasionally  sending  for  fresh  sea-water  and  thoroughly  renewing  it;  after  a  year,  or 
two  her  Madrepores  seemed  to  fiag,  and  then  she  proerred  some  pieces  of  rock  and  shell  with 
living  sea-weeds  attached,  and  subsequently  depended  upon  the  counterbalancing  action  of  these. 
Dr.  Ward  decidedly  entertains  sanguine  hopes  that  success  will  ultimately  attend  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  principles  in  extension  to  the  maintenance  or  restoration  of  health  to  the  human 
frame,  although  he  admits  that  difficulties  would  present  themselves  In  the  attei^pt  to  realize 
fuch  adaptation. — Gardener^  Cfhtimiele. 


i 


Maneiti  K«se  Stock. — I  hare  cultivated  this  stock  these  10  years  on  a  portion  of  my  nursery 
ground,  consisting  of  about  three  acres  of  light  poor  aoil  resting  on  a  subsoil  of  gravel  Hie 
better  part  of  it  is  light  sandy  loam ;  I  find  the  Manetti  to  suit  me  much  better  than  the  Dog 
Rose  for  dwarf  plants;  nearly  all  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Bourbons  take  freely  upon  it,  and 
make  fine  heada  Some  epeaknen  plants  have  stood  seven  or  eight  years,  and  are  now  full  of 
health,  while,  if  they  had  been  worked  on  the  Dog  Rose,  or  upon  their  own  rooto,  they  would 
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not  hftve  reiiuuned  hetlth  j  above  two  or  three  years,  having  nothing  to  feed  upon  bat  light  dry 

loiL     Rose  growers,  who  are  fortunately  situated  on  a  rich  soapy  loam,  or  on  a  deep  loam,  or 

who  possess  a  deep  vegetable  soil  with  a  cool  moist  bottom,  doubtless  find  the  Dog  Rose  suit 

them  best     And  these  are  the  cultivators  whom  I  have  generally  heard  condemn  the  Manetti 

stock.     I  believe,  however,  that  in  most  other  soils  and  situations 

the  Manetti  is  preferable,  and  it  will  be  highly  prized  by  those 

who  have  to  contend  with  light,  dry,  or  poor  soils,  on  which  this 

stock  will  flourish,  when  the  Dog  Rose  would  scarcely  live.     A  few 

Roses  will  not  grow  well  upon  it,  snch  as  Cloth  of  Gold,  Bolfaterre 

Ophirie,  Ac;  but  as  a  set-off,  it  will  be  found  that  Robin  Hood, 

Madame  Aim^  Hypocrate,  CEillet  parfait,  Superb  Shaped,  Un. 

ique,  Ac,  grow  much  more  robust  on  it  than  they  do  on  the  Dog 

Rose,  and  they  produce  finer  flowers. —  Jt.  B.  Bircham  ffedenham 

Botery,  Bungay,  Suffolk,  in  Oardcrur^t  Chronicle, 


Flower  SrAima  roa  Gssuniouiin,  Aa-*In  small  greenhonses^  par- 
ticularly those  attached  to  or  near  the  proprietor's  house,  where 
elegance  of  design  and  neatness  in  keeping  are  attended  to,  we  see 
not  why  stages  of  the  ordinary  clumsy  description  should  not  be 
entirely  dispensed  with,  and  the  plants  set  in  elegant  vases  or 
flower-stands,  having  the  surface  of  the  pots  covered  with  clean 
green  moss.  The  subjoined  cut  represents  a  flower-stand  suited  to 
t&is  purpose,  iind  much  need  in  France  Ttiey  are  of  oast-iron  or 
broLze,  and  not  only  are  the  plants  tastefully  arranged  in  them,  bat 
often  little  Jets  are  introduced,  as  shown  io  our  cut  Wherever  such  an  arrangement  is 
intended,  we  would  sugc^est  to  have  all  the  tables  portable^  to  that  the  arrangement  may  be 
altered  at  pleasure— if '/n^oM'j  Book  qf  tht  Garden, 


EsPAUva  Railtno. — ^The  accompanying  eat  exhibits  a  specimen  of  a  eheap,  darable,  and  elegant 

espalier  railing,  consist- 
ing of  wrought-iroo  up- 
rights 1^  inches  square^ 
and  six  feet  in  height 
They  are  set  into  large 
blocks  of  unhewn  stone, 
sunk  in  the  ground  so 
as  not  tb  be  seen.  The 
horisontal    wires    are 

nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diamater ;  and  after  being  very  firmly  secured  at  one  end,  are 
made  to  pass  through  the  uprights  at  about  6  or  7  inches  apart  from  each  other.  They  are  then 
tightened  up  with  a  nut  and  screw  at  the  other  end.— /6t(i 
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OuB  Fbontispibob.— We  present  this  month  a  plate  of  eight  well-proved  excellent  varie- 
ties of  Cherries.  We  cannot  say  that  we  are  partial  to  this  mode  of  illustration— one  or 
two  varieties,  with  foliage,  would  make  a  much  finer  picture ;  hut  hy  giving  portraits  of 
eight  varieties  at  once,  we  furnish  a  greater  amount  of  information ;  and  this,  with  us,  is 
the  main  point.  To  a  large  number  of  the  readers  of  the  Horticulturist^  these  varieties  are 
well  known,  while  on  the  other  hand,  many  who  hav^  more  recently  engaged  in  fruit  cul- 
ture, know  but  little  about  them.  At  any  rate,  we  feel  that  we  cannot  do  wrong  in 
making  still  more  widely  and  favorably  known  varieties  of  such  sterling  merit. 

Ko.  1.  Eltonr—ThUa  is  one  of  Enioht^s  English  varieties,  said  to  have  been  a  cross 
between  the  White  Heart  wnd  Yellow  Spanish.  Fruit  large,  heart-shaped,  long,  or  pointed 
pale  yellowish-white,  nearly  covered  with  light  red.  Flee^  half  tender.  Juicy,  and  delicious 
Tree  a  strong  grower,  spreading,  and  somewhat  irregular,  with  large  leaves,  distinguished 
by  reddish  petioles,  or  leaf-stalks.    It  may  be  placed  among  the  early  varieties. 

No.  2.  Yellow  Spanish^  called,  also,  Bigarreau  and  Oraffion — ^A  very  old  variety,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Turkish  origin,  of  unsurpassed  excellence,  succeeding  well  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  Fruit  large,  obtuse  heart-shaped,  yellow,  or  cream  color,  with  a  bright  red 
cheek.  Flesh  firm,  juicy,  and  excellent  Tree  vigorous,  and  an  abundant  bearer,  generally) 
forming  a  handsome,  round,  regular  head.    Mid-season. 

No.  8.  KnighVs  Early  Black— One  of  Enight^b  English  varieties,  said  to  be  a  cross  be- 
tween the  May  Duke  and  Yellow  Spanish.  Fruit  medium  to  large  size,  obtuse  heart- 
shaped,  with  a  stout,  short  stalk.  Skin  quite  black  when  ripe.  Flesh  tender,  juicy  and  rich. 
Tree  of  medium  size,  spreading,  forms  a  handsome,  regular,  round  head.    Early. 

No.  4.  Napoleon  Bigarreau — A  very  large  and  beautiful  French,  or  Dutch  variety,  resem- 
bling the  Yellow  Spanish^  but  larger  and  more  oblong ;  not  first  quality,  except  when  ri 
pened  in  fine,  dry  weather.  Tree  vigorous,  erect,  and  regular  in  growth,  with  large,  heavy 
leaves,  and  a  prodigious  bearer,  will  produce  almost  twice  as  many  as  the  Yellow  Spanish. 
Rather  late,  succeeding  the  Bkuik  Tartarian, 

No.  5.  Heine  Hortense — A  large  and  beautiflil  French  variety,  belonging  to  the  Duke  class; 
somewhat  oblong,  bright  red,  tender,  slightly  acid,  but  rich  and  deliclons.  Tree  an  erect, 
regular  and  handsome  grower,  makes  a  beautiful  pyramid  or  small  standard  on  the  Mahaleb 
stock  for  gardens.  Ripens  late,  and  hangs  long  on  the  tree.  A  moderate  bearer  when  young, 
increasing  in  fruitfulness  with  age. 

No.  6.  Burr's  Seedling — Originated  by  Mr.  Zeka  Buee,  of  Perinton,  near  Rochester,  some 


^f^^^^' 
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juicy  aad  sweet  Tree  tat  ereot^  rapid,  and  handsome  grower,  and  prodncea  abondant  cropa 
<rf  fhiit,  which  are  borne  in  large  clostera,  and  hong  long  on  the  tree.  Bather  late.  Season 
at  Rochester  about  middle  to  end  of  Joly. 

No.  8.  Black  BagU^-Onib  of  Kniobt^s  English  Tarieties,  like  the  KnighVi  Eofrly  Blacky  a 
cross  between  the  Yellow  Spanish  and  May  Duke,  In  form  and  color  it  resembles  the 
KnigMs  English  Blacky  but  has  a  longer  and  more  slender  stalk.  Froit  large,  high  flavored) 
and  excellent  One  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  black  among  the  old  well  proved  varieties  in 
cultivation.    Tree  vigorous  and  hardy,  forming  a  handsome,  regular,  round  head. 


s. 


Hints  vob  thb  Season. — Owing  to  the  backwardness  of  the  spring,  Idtohen  garden  crops 
will  be  kter  than  usual  in  many  parts  of  the  country;  the  first  sowing,  both  in  firames  and 
in  the  open  ground,  were  lost  through  sudden  changes  and  protracted  periods  of  severely 
cold  weather  in  March  and  April.  In  this  part  of  the  country  we  had  no  good  growing 
weather  till  about  the  5th  or  6th  of  May.  Much  may  be  done  to  make  up  for  this,  by  se- 
lecting such  varieties  of  vegetables  as  come  most  quickly  to  maturity,  and  by  encouraging 
their  growth  with  extra  care  and  cultivation,  a  constant  use  of  the  hoe,  and  frequent  appli- 
cation of  liquid  manure,  should  the  weather  be  dry.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  con- 
stant supply  of  vegetables,  of  the  best  quality,  cannot  be  kept  up  without  good  manage- 
ment in  regard  to  successive  sowings.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  Radishes,  Peas,  and 
String  Beans,  which  are  only  fit  for  use  in  a  young  state,  and  for  a  short  time.  Lettuce  is 
another  thing  of  which  a  continual  supply  of  young  pUints  should  be  k^t  up  by  every  one 
who  wishes  a  good  salad  for  the  table  every  day.  Too  little  attention  is  given  to  the  cul- 
ture of  vegetables  for  soup.  Our  American  housewives  give  too  much  attention  to  cake 
aad  confectionery,  and  far  too  little  to  soups.  No  dinner  table  in  this  country  should  be 
without  its  soup.  The  kitchen  garden  should  send  into  the  cook  a  regular  daily  supply  of 
small  Carrots,  Turnips,  Leeks  or  Onions,  Parsley,  with  a  little  of  such  flavoring  herbs  as 
Thyme,  Sweet  Marjoram,  Summer  Savory,  Mint,  dec.  We  wish  that  some  of  those  good 
ladies  who  are  devoting  their  time  to  public  a&irs^  would  turn  their  attention  towards  rev- 
olutionizing our  system  of  cookery.  The  preparation  of  food  is  a  science,  if  women  would 
so  regard  it;  few  of  them,  however,  give  it  the  least  attention.  They  can  lK>il  or  bake  a 
Potatoe,  roast  a  Joint  of  meat,  and  make  two  or  three  sorts  of  pies  or  puddings;  and  there 
is  an  end  of  it    Our  miserable  system  of  cookery  is  a  cause  leading  to  a  rapid  deterioration 

of  the  race. 

-♦- 

Ths  Flowbb  Gabden. — Bedding  out  Plants, — In  many  parts  of  the  country  it  is  not  safe 
to  trust  bedding  plants  from  houses  or  frames,  to  the  open  garden,  before  the  first  of  June. 
We  prefer  waiting  until  the  weather  is  settled,  the  ground  well  warmed,  and  all  danger  of 
frost  over.  Then  get  well-established  plants,  bed  out  thickly,  water  overhead  freely  in  the 
evenings,  and  the  ground  will  soon  be  covered;  thinly  planted  beds  look  meagre.  Among 
the  plants  adapted  to  our  summer  climate,  the  Verbena^  Petunia^  Searlet  Pelargonium, 
Heliotrope^  Sahia^  and  Lantana^  are  prominent.  The  Cuphea platy centra,  Argeratum  co^ 
lestinum,  Bouvardla  triphylla^  and  Veronica  Lindleyana,  are  also  excellent  plants  for  this 
purpose.  Select  pure  and  brilliant  colors,  and  arrange  the  masses  of  each  so  as  to  produce 
the  greatest  effect.  A  great  variety  of  plants  is  not  so  essential  to  the  formation  of  glowing 
masses  of  fiowers  as  an  abundant  supply  of  the  best  sorts. 

Dahlias, — ^Plant  the  first  and  second  week  of  this  month,  (we  seldom  plant  our  principal 
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ter  than  old  rooti,  for  a  fine  show  of  perfect  flowers.  Give  them  plent]^  of  room — at  least 
four  feet  every  way.  Tom  ont  of  the  pots  without  disturbing  the  roots,  and  set  a  neat  stake 
with  the  plant,  to  which  it  can  be  secured  as  growth  proceeds. 

The  following  are  a  &w  of  the  finest  new  varieties ;  most  of  them  we  hare  proved,  and 
can  vouch  for  thehr  being  first-rate : 

Affile^  (Edwards,)  pore  white. 

AwarOy  orange  buff. 

£ob^  (Drum&K»d,)  vivid  orange-scarlet 

Grarid  Dulce^  (Turner,)  bluish-lilac. 

George  VillierSj  (Union,)  dark  purple. 

Mm  Caroline^  (Brittle,)  white,  slightly  tipped  with  purple. 

Maminff  8tar^  (Turner,)  orange-scarlet. 

Planiagemty  (Turner,)  purple,  shaded  with  lilac. 

Sir  John  Franklifk,  (Tamer,)  buff,  with  salmon  at  the  base  of  the  petals. 

Sir  B,  WhiUingUm^  (Drummond,)  ruby  crimson ;  a  large,  perfectly  formed,  superb  fiower. 

Fancy  varieties  (so  called),  striped  and  tipped : 

Beauty  of  the  Orove^  (Burgess.)  salmon  buff,  tipped  with  purple. 

Claudia^  (Lochner,)  violet-purple,  tipped  with  white. 

J>ouglai$  Jerrold^  (Eeyne,)  buff,  edged  with  scarlet. 

Jhtchess  of  Kent,  (Knight,)  pale  yellow,  tipped  with  white. 

Qusen  Victoria^  (Wheeler,)  yellow,  distinctly  margined  with  red. 

UnatUmity^  (Edwards,)  scarlet,  and  deep  yellow  in  regular  stripes. 


A  SsiDLiira  Afflb. — R.  B.  WABRftK,  Esq,  of  Alabama,  Gen.  Co..  N.  Y.^  very  kindly  sent 
us  a  box  of  handsome  Russet  Apples,  about  the  size  of  our  Golden  Russet^  (described  in 
some  of  the  books  '^  Engluh  Golden  Mueeet^^^)  but  more  of  a  grey  color,  like  the  Fonym§ 
Grii,  It  is  very  regularly  formed  and  fair,  but  although  of  good  quality  does  not  equal 
the  Golden  Buseet  in  richness.  It  keeps  well,  and  from  what  Mr.  Wabbbn  says  of  its  pro* 
ductlveness,  it  is  undoubtedly  worthy  of  cultivation.  Hr.  W.  says : — '^  The  tree  bears  a 
large  crop  every  year ;  (this  year  seven  barrels).  The  Fruit  is  good  sized,  fair  and  smooth. 
The  samples  sent,  are,  perhaps,  rather  above  the  average  size.  They  keep  well  till  June^ 
The  tree  is  about  twenty  years  old,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  seedling.^' 


The  New  York  Horticultural  Society,  like  the  Crystal  Palace,  has  been  thoroughly  re- 
suscitated by  Mr.  Babnum,  and  people  are  crying  out  that  Babthth's  name  will  give  success 
to  any  thing.  This,  however,  is  a  great  mistake.  If  Babkum  would  sit  down  and  fold  his 
arms,  and  merely  wish  for  success,  or  beg  assistance,  his  name  would  very  soon  lose  its 
prestige.  This  talk  about  men's  names  doing  this  or  that,  is  perfectly  childish.  Success,  in 
everything,  depends  upon  well  laid  plans  carried  out  with  boldness  and  energy.  Babxum^s 
programme  for  the  re-opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  shows  that  he  depends  upon  his  name 
for  nothing.  Societies  and  Institutions  that  are  sighing  for  a  Babstum  to  animate  their  life- 
less bodies,  would  do  well  to  observe  his  management. 


s 


Wa  learn  from  the  English  papers  that  Mrs.  Lawbencb,  of  Ealing  Park,  has  disposed  of 
her  magnificent  collection  of  plants,  in  consequence  of  delicate  health.  She  had  no  less 
than  tweuty-three  glass  houses,  and  her  plants  have,  for  many  years,  been  the  finest  in  all 
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Mb.  M^thswb*  remedy  for  the  Onroiilio  has  been  cooimDnicated  to  Meaen.  Ohas.  Dowv- 
iBO,  of  Newbnrgh;  0.  P.  Wiixiams^  of  Albany ;  and  J.  J.  Thomas,  of  Maoedon ;  who  are 
to  Gonatitnte  a  committee  to  pat  its  efficacy  to  the  test.  We  may  expect  a  reliable  report, 
bnt  we  presume  it  will  reqnire  several  years  to  experiment.  Mr.  FAHoasToaK  objeoted  to 
the  large  oommittee  previonsly  appointed  by  onr  Btate  Sodety. 


To  CoBBSSPoiTDKirrB.— Oorrespondents  will  oblige  ns  by  bearing  In  mind,  that  aU  letters 
on  boslness  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  only  in  order  to  secure  attention ;  and  all 
communications,  inquiries,  &c.,  for  the  Editor,  should  be  addressed  to  him.  The  obserr- 
ance  of  this,  will  reUeve  all  parties  from  many  little  needless  annoyances. 


CBrncBin  ov  HovnocLTUUiT.— Ii*  the  April  Jlortieukurist  I  notice  some  of  your  oorrespoodeots 
think  you  are  rainlBg  the  work  with  PearB,  Peadies^  Ac,  ^a  Now,  haYiog  the  Horticidturiti 
from  the  oommenoement,  and  speaking  for  myself  indiyidually,  I  would  beg  leaye  to  differ  en- 
tirely from  such  a  statement 

However  much  I  may  have  admired  Mr.  Downing,  and  there  are  but  few  men  that  more  cor- 
dially endorsed  him  in  liis  Hortieultural  views  than  myself,  yet^  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Hortieultufui  there  has  been  no  single  feature  that  I  more  heartily  endorsed  than  your  articles 
and  illustrations  on  Pears,  and  I  most  sincerely  hope  you  will  not  abandon  this  feature,  without 
good  and  sufficient  rea8on^  and  a  stronger  sentiment  from  ooiTespondents  than  you  have  yet  no- 
ticed. 

The  portion  of  illustrations  relating  to  flower^  do  not»  I  am  free  to  eonfesi^  interest  me  much, 
but  I  doubt  not  there  are  thousands  ot  your  subscribers  who  do  feel  an  interest^  and  as  deep  an 
interest,  too,  in  that  department,  as  your  correspondents  do  in  any  thing  they  may  fancy. 

In  regard  to  the  pruning  of  the  Peach :  I  had  given  much  attention  to  that  rabject,  having 
Daumin^n  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trces^  Barry  i  Fruit  Oarden,  and  the  ffartieulturut,  and  was  really 
green  enough  to  believe  that  I  had  about  mastered  ihe  subject,  before  you  comroeneed  publish- 
ing the  article  complained  of,  which,  although  not  strictly  applicable  to  this  country  in  every 
particular,  yet  it  is  enough  so  that  a  man  of  the  most  ordinary  comprehension  cannot  fail  to  profit 
by  reading,  if  he  has  a  single  tree  to  train  and  prune. 

As  a  case  in  point,  I  would  state  to  you  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1853  there  were 
two  copies  of  the  January  number  sent  me.  The  extra  number  I  sent  to  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
had  given  some  attention  to  fruit,  and  he  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  feature  on  Pears  that  he 
subscribed  for  the  work,  and  will  probably  continue  to  take  it  so  long  as  it  occupies  its  present 
position. 

What  do  your  correspondents  recommend  in  place  of  those  magazine-splitting  sabjects  com- 
plained off  I  would  much  like  to  know,  and  perhaps  some  other  reader  of  the  HortuulturUt 
would  also  be  glad  to  lesrn,  so  that  you  could  be  warned  in  time,  before  you  had  split  on  some 
sunken  rock  without  a  pcsMble  chance  of  salvation.    Boabdman. 


^ 


A  Remidt  for  TBI  ScALT  Aphis. — About  two  years  ago  I  put  into  a  thirty-two  gallon  cask 
twenty  pounds  of  sulphur,  with  about  three  shovels  full  of  lime,  filling  up  the  cask  with  water, 
using  fully  half  of  the  solution  at  the  time,  for  syringing  Rosea,  <!co.,  that  were  effected  with  the 
mildew ;  the  remainder  had  stood  for  three  months^  and  had  become  very  strong,  assuming  a 
deep  red  color.  I  had  at  this  time  a  plant  of  the  Epipkylvm  tpedotuci  that  was  so  badly  affected 
with  the  white  scale,  that  I  had  taken  it  out  of  the  house  two  or  three  montlis  previous  to  its  un- 
dergoing the  operation  I  am  about  to  speak  o£  I  may  here  remaris  that  this  plant  was  in  a 
worse  condition  than  any  living  plant  I  had  ever  seen.    I  picked  it  up  one  day  with  a  view  of 


% 
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taioing  the  solution  I  thought  I  would  try  the  opposite  element ;  so  I  atirred  up  the  ingredient 
and  dropped  the  plant  in,  letting  it  remain  about  three  hours.  Daring  this  time  the  liquid  had 
become  clear,  and  the  plant  entirely  eoated  with  the  sediment  I  took  it  out  and  ])nt  it  on  the 
stage  in  the  greenhouse,  and  when  it  required  water,  I  watered  it  with  this  solution  in  a  clear 
*  state.  In  a  Tery  short  time  it  began  to  show  signs  of  returning  life ;  the  shrivelled  parts  began 
to  swell  ont — the  coating  it  got  by  its  immersion  falling  off  in  flakes.  I  now  shifted  it  into  a 
large  pot»  still  oontinuing  to  water  it  with  the  sulphur  water,  until  the  fresh  earth  had*  become 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  sulphur.  It  now  grew  rapidly,  and  became  as  healthy  a  plant, 
and  the  green  as  beautiful,  as  I  ever  saw.  This  plant  is  now  full  of  flowers^  and  has  never  been 
affected  with  the  scale  since.  Having  several  large  Cacti  that  were  affected  with  the  scale,  and 
being  too  large  to  put  in  the  cask,  I  gave  them  about  five  or  six  waterings  with  the  same  water, 
and  they  soon  became  perfectly  dean.  I  then  watered  all  the  Cacti  I  had  with  the  same  wa- 
ter, whether  clean  or  no.  This  is  now,  as  I  stated  before,  two  years  since.  I  have  not  used  any 
sulphur  water  on  any  of  them  since  that  period,  and  on  examination  I  find  they  are  all  clean  and 
healthy.  Therefore  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  if  the  soil  the  Cactus  gi*ow8  in,  is  impr^- 
nated  with  sulphur,  the  plant  never  will  become  affected  with  scale,  for  this  reason :  the  sulphur 
is  taken  up  by  the  roota^  and  is  thoroughly  disseminated  through  the  plant,  at  the  same  time  ren- 
dering the  plant  unwholesome  to  the  scale.    Kobert  Meston. — Aahtooodj  Tenn 


I 


HAifFToys  New  Sibebian  Cbab. — One  of  six  seedlings  from  the  Siberian  Crab^  all  of  which  are 
different 

Size— large  for  a  Siberian.  Form— ovate  conical.  Color— a  deep,  rich  crimson,  blotched  and 
indistinctly  striped  with  clear  orange  and  yellowish  red.  Blossoms— large.  The  tree  presents  a 
splendid  appearance  when  in  blossom,  and  when  loaded  with  its  dark,  crimson  fruity  is  highly 
ornamcntol ;  and  the  fruit  ii  excellent  for  preserving,  being  of  a  sweetish,  astringent  flavor.  Sea- 
son of  maturity— October  and  November.    Raised  by  William  a  Hampton,  of  Dudley,  Hardin 
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CooPKR*s  IfARKST  Applk. — ^The  above  variety  of  Apple,  it  is  understood,  was  introdueed  here' 
by  Mr.  Schenck,  of  Brighton,  who  brought  it  from  New  Jersey.  It  is  a  beautiful  medium  sixed 
Apple,  tart,  when  first  in  eating,  but  when  fully  ripe,  quite  mild  and  agreeable,  during  all  the 
month  of  May.  It  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  keepers,  and  our  fruit  dealers  have  found  a  ready  sale 
for  it  this  season.  High  colored  when  grown  in  the  sun,  and  sometimes  beautifully  mottled.  The 
tree  blossoms  later  by  two  weeks  than  other  kinds,  except  the  Huuet  and  Northern  Spy,  It  is  a 
desirable  Apple  for  Market^  and  very  properly  named  so  on  that  account  J.  H.  Watts,  Ro- 
ekeUer, 

With  the  above  note  Mr.  Watts  was  kind  enough  to  hand  us  some  very  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  this  fruit,  as  fresh  and  juicy  as  we  would  expect  to  find  them  in  mid -winter.  We 
have  observed  them  frequently  in  the  baskets  of  street  dealers,  late  in  tlie  spring,  competing 
with  the  Northern  Spy.    It  deserves  more  attention. 


Too  Happt  at  Horn  I — 7b  SUie,  Woodside — So  unexpected  a  prescription  for  my  cure,  as  you 
have  proposed  in  the  May  number  of  the  HurticultwriU^  while  it  calls  for  my  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment^ requires  consideration.  An  exchange  of  situatioitfv  if  it  takes  place,  most  be  discussed. 
Will  you  take,  with  my  perfected  plaoe,  all  its  inconveniences  f  Will  yon,  or  your  husband,  ac- 
cept the  gout,  and  rid  me  of  it!  This,  you  will  sny,  can  hardly  be  expected.  Well,  I  suppose 
you  would  not,  if  it  were  possible,  desire  my  bodily  ilia  But  are  you  prepared  to  spare  time 
enough  from  yoar  troup  of  Olive  plants  to  see  after  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  yourself  on  my 
premiseaff  The  task  is  not  a  light  one,  and  that  you  naay  be  prepared  a  litUe  for  what  will  be 
nece<isary,  I  will  gtve  you  a  few  items  to  consider  of 

The  more  pressing  at  this  moment  is  to  see  after  a  neighbor  who  deserves  not  the  name.  He 
turned  off  the  stream  of  water  which  fed  my  fi?h  ponde^  last  February,  to  supply  his  own  water 
ram.  The  law,  after  much  expense  righted  me,  and  when  I  had  restocked  my  trout  preserves^ 
the  villain  has  just  poisoned  the  rivulet :  my  pets  all  turned  over,  last  night,  perfectly  dead.  I 
have  to  see  my  attorney  in  the  morning,  enter  siiit^  and  attend  to  this  most  annoying  affair  for 
several  montha  Will  you,  or  your  good  man,  carry  on  the  suit  for  me  while  I  am  improving  for 
yon  f    Is  he  a  lawyer,  or  has  he  any  fondness  for  litigation!    I^t  me  know  that,  before  I  decide. 

Tou  say  you  have  a  fondness  for  having  every  thing  in  its  place.  Will  you  promise  not  to  dry 
clothes  on  my  new  Araucarias  Rhododendrons,  and  funebral  Cypresjes,  or  hang  your  caps  on  my 
choice  Rose  bushes,  while  I  am  delving  in  your  reserved  acres  of  primitive  forest  f  My  library  ! 
What  shall  I  do  without  itf  And  will  you  promise  your  children  shall  not  ruin  my  "picture 
book*,"  or  scratch  my  Florentine  tables — my  small  but  recherche  collection  of  statuary  ?  Will 
you  guarantee  the  Roses  of  Ariadne  and  Pshyche  f  Shall  the  birds  which  Virginia  is  feeding  have 
all  their  plumage  perfect  when  I  return!  My  gardener  is  a  good  one,  and  understands  my  ways : 
will  you  guarantee  that  he  will  be  here  when  I  get  back !  And  if  he  leaves  you  in  a  pet,  or  goes 
on  a  drunken  frolic  to  spite  you,  will  you  see  after  the  fires  in  the  Orchid  house,  the  coldest  nights 
of  next  winter,  every  hour  or  two,  if,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  your  children  has  the  whooping 
cough  or  the  measles!  Does  your  husband  thoroughly  understand  trimming  dwarf  fruit  trees! 
And  is  bis  temper  such  as  not  to  spoil  my  favorite  riding-horse !  Do  you  really  think  he  could 
manage  my  Irish  coachman,  and  make  him  keep  the  gears  of  several  kinds  perfectly  greased ! 
And  if  he  goes  from  home  a  day  or  two  without  notice,  will  you  oversee  your  helpmate  so  much 
as  that  the  horses  shall  be  fed,  curried,  and  nicely  pnt  to  bed !  Has  he  a  fondness  for  currying ! 
I  have  several  famous  breeds  of  dogs  who  require  daily  looking  after,  and  to  be  regularly  exer- 
cised, and  you  must  see  that  they  do  not  kill  my  family  of  tame  grey  squirrels ;  and  then  there 
^  are  the  lop-eared  rabbits,  to  be  daily  and  nightly  protected  from  dogs  and  cats.  The  aviary  I 
A      will  surrender  to  your  care— but  will  you  be  sure  to  close  off  the  water  from  the  fountains  just 
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power  to  Baperiotend  nnderdraining  a  few  acres  I  have  latelj  boagbt^  and  can  joa  give  me  the 
addrees  of  the  maker  of  the  beet  tiles  f  There  are  many  other  matters  requiring  consideration,  but 
as  I  received  the  fforticuUurui  late  in  the  month,  I  must  defer  naming  tbem  till  you  have  a  little 
breathing  spelL  You  have  by  this  time,  perhaps^  perceived  one  other  cause  why  staying  at  home 
is  necessary;  there  mt^  be  other  reasons  than  being  "too  happy:**  There  is  too  much  to  take 
care  ot 

Meantime,  if  you  should  come  eastwardly  this  summer^  ask  Blr.  Babbt  to  give  you  a  letter  of 
introduction  to    AmcuB. 


ALLOw'me  to  ask  a  faror,  and  answer  me  imder  fhe  bead  of  eorrespoDdence.  I  eonsldcr  myself  a  noTlce  In  the 
musery  boBineas,  and  labor  under  great  dlaadvantBges  in  bnddlng  Peaohes.  I  generally  snifor  a  loss  of  one-balf  of 
my  newly-budded  Peaefaes  in  tbe  spring ;  and  Plums  also.  I  bare  exhausted  all  my  ingenuity,  and  made  no  im- 
proTements ;  the  buds  will  appear  to  be  all  doing  well,  pushing  out  until  the  leaf  makes  iU  appearance,  and  then 
great  nnmberi  oome  to  a  dead  stand;  after  some  warm,  dry  days,  they  become  loose  and  drop  off,  the  same  as  wln- 
tei^kined  blossom-bnds  dow  I  hare  Downinit^  Fnrit  and  FmU  TVms  o/  America,  Col^t  FnnU  Book,  and  your 
F/ntU  Qadren,  and  We  been  a  constant  reader  of  tbe  leading  Journals  of  the  day,  and  haTe  nerer  fonnd  anything 
to  this  purpose ;  the  loss  is  no  small  item  to  m&    Please  gire  me  what  light  you  can  on  the  subject.  (1) 

I  found  my  Oooseberrles  attacked  by  an  insect  which  destroyed  my  whole  crop ;  last  season  tbe  crop  fen  prema- 
turely from  the  bushes ;  upon  close  examination  they  appeared  to  be  punctured  as  with  the  point  of  a  needle.  In  the 
transparent  rarietles,  I  oould  see  the  windings  and  omirses  the  young  larva  had  taken,  and  when  Ibll  grown,  would 
eat  ita  way  out,  and  make  its  way  into  the  ground.  The  sise  of  the  worm  Is  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  In  length, 
white,  somewhat  slender,  with  a  head  quite  blaek.  The  inaeet  is  new  to  me,  and  I  feel  very  much  alarmed  about  my 
next  crop.  (2)  We  annuaOy  rejoiced  over  a  loyely  crop  of  Gooseberries ;  they  were  always  exempt  from  mildew. 
The  remedy  I  resorted  to,  was  to  shake  down  all  the  fruit,  which  was  an  easy  matter,  and  drag  them  into  the  walks 
to  be  trodden  upon ;  but  ttie  scorching  sun  soon  finished  the  cooking  process,  until  Hfe  was  extinct  Any  Informa* 
tlon  you  eaa  give  me  on  the  abore  wtU  be  thankfhlly  reeetyed. 

Peachea  win  be  a  total  fidlnre  In  our  toeaUty  the  present  year ;  the  bteaomi  are  an  winter-klUed.  Samtxl  Sromor 
—Hwmberdond,  0.  W.,  AprU  17, 1864. 

(1.)  Bud  early  in  the  season,  and  use  shoots  to  bud  from  on  which  the  leaf-buds  are  small. 
(2.)  We  have  not  seen  each  an  insect  as  you  describe.    Send  us  a  specimen  the  coming  season, 
if  you  can. 


Tov  know  a  penon  aomotlmes  gets  eonftised,  and  either  commits  a  blnnder,  or  does  nothing  at  aU.  It  is  thos  with 
me,  in  relation  to  the  application  of  tan-bark  to  Strawberry  beds. 

An  intelligent  amateur,  on  the  Hudson,  in  detailing  his  experiments  with  the  Strawberry,  In  your  instructlTe  J7or- 
ttcuIturM^  says,  he  app\les  tan^n  the  JbU^  up  to  the  crown  of  the  plants,  (not  stating  bow  thick),  and  In  the  spring 
lerels,  and  makea  it  equal  over  the  bed,  to  the  depth  of  three  inchosb  He  also  recommends  mulching  with  tan.  Im- 
mediately alter  planting  hi  the  spring  or  summer.  Another  reoommends  applying  tan  in  the  fall ;  another  in  tbe 
tpring.    One  makes  use  of  the  term  *^/re»k  tan^ ;  one  "  speiU  taiC* ;  and  another  **  eld  tatC, 

Some  six  or  seren  years  since,  I  mulched,  in  December,  after  the  ground  had  frozen  up,  tbree-fburths  of  a  Straw- 
berry square,  with  tan  that  had  been  about  my  premises  for  at  least  eighteen  months,  and  for  three  yesrs  thereafter 
there  was  a  marked  fhrorable  ditftmee  between  the  part  mulched  and  the  remalnhig  quarter.  The  tan  was  spcead 
evenly  oTer  the  whole  sarthee,  to  the  depth  of  about  three  inches. 

In  the  (Ul  of  1660, 1  had  about  one-fourth  of  an  acre  of  flue  appearing  plants,  scarcely  one  missing,  set  out  tbe 
preylous  spring.  This  bed  I  covered  with  tan  Just  drawn  ftx>m  the  tannery.  This  application  wss  made  before  the 
ground  was  froam^  The  result  was,  that  nearly  the  whole  were  dead  in  the  spring;  and  those  baring  any  life,  so 
slanted  as  to  amount  to  noChlng.  The  Tarietiea  were  novej/'^^  Large  Ear^  SoarUH^  and  IFWIdyV.  The  soil  sandy 
toain,  and  stiff  loam. 

Now  I  think  this  resnU  was  effected  by  the  tan.  Am  I  right?  One  of  my  neighbors,  atoo,  attributes  the  loss  of  his 
plants  to  the  same  cause. 

I  have  Just  planUsd  out  a  few  squares  of  Ikvorite  varieties,  and  am  desirous  of  mulching  them,  with  something. 
ShdM  do  it  with  « tan-bark,"  ^firtth  taa-bark,"  or  •*  oW  tan.bark,"-^nd  how  deep-and  In  the  fldl  Shall  I  eover 
d  all--Mid  on  ttie  opening  of  sprtag  Is  It  necessary  to  remove  It  lh>m  the  erowns,  or  wlU  they  posh  Ihroiigh  It  t 
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minute  and  ptftten!«r  manner-Dot  Oftly  fiw  my  beneSt,  toot  tbe  pabRo  benefit  wpedaBy  Ihoae  wbo  an  lAvId  oTtaa- 
bwk  as  a  mnleh  to  toavbenlet  r 

U  la  more  ecnTenlMt  lo  piocnie  tac-bark  that  baa  been  naad  ait  a  wbltd  lead  nannAolorj  la  Ibar*  aof  ^b^ittiL 
tothlflT 

I  propose  trying  (tie  experiment  recommended  by  Dr.  Hvu,  Mr  Pakobl  4&,  en  a  Ibir  mra—p^Xaa^f  amoiOfJa 
Ac.  May  tbia  ttlmalantbe  applied  diiectly  orer  Ibe  plaiili  and  leaves,  or  earelblly  poored  aitmad  tbemf  Tbey  do 
not  state. 

Is  tbera  any  objection  to  spading  tan  Into  tbe  sofl,  alter  bavlng  been  used  as  a  molcb,  kr  Ibree  or  (bar  years?   T. 

We  ragret  being  unable  to  enlighten  oar  corrfspoodont  on  the  eabjeet  of  tan,  aa  we  have  not 
nsed  it  aa  a  mulchiug  for  Slrawberriea,  and  are  net  obemi«t  enough  to  anaver  from  theory.  Will 
some  of  oar  readers  do  us  tbe  faTor  to  reply  f  Many  statemcntB  ooneerning  it  haye  appeared,  bat 
generally  given  so  vaguely  as  not  to  be  reliable  or  aatisfactory.  "T."  alludes  to  tbifl)  and  not 
without  reason.  A«  to  "  apading  down  the  ton,"  we  should  eay,  with  reference  merely  to  its 
mechanical  effect,  that  on  heavy  soil  it  might  be  good,  but  on  light  porons  soils,  injurloin^  except 
in  cases  where  tan  remained  so  long  on  the  suHace  as  to  hare  been  converted  into  mold. 


Tm  Kbw  WaLow. — ^In  answer  to  your  correapondent,  "  C.  W.  P.,**  Newton,  Haas.,  in  the  May 
number  ni  the  MortieuUuriM,  respecting  the  new  Willow,  all  I  can  say  of  It  m,  that  it  came  orig- 
inally from  Qloueestershire,  (England),  without  a  name,  and  aa  fiur  as  I  can  aacertain  baa  no 
name  there,  and  is  not  described  in  any  book  on  the  subject,  and  our  correapondent  in  England 
aaya,  give  it  a  name,  ibr  it  ia  more  YalunUe  for  iXi  purpotea,  than  any  Willow  with  which  he  ia 
acqnAinted. 

It  will  be  for  Bale  in  the  fitU  by  Dr.  C  W.  QmAHT,  Kawburi^  N.  T.  B«  haa  callad  it  tbe 
Bev«ridge  WiUaw,  Sakx  Brnwidgn,    Cbaius  I>owmm. 


MoriUuItuisI  Vkk  Kst(ndt«si4  JS«((it(ti. 

KAssAOBinnTi  HoaticoLniRAL  Socimrr— /Sfa^if«by,  April  Itt,  1854. — ^Tbe  President  (Hon.  J.  8. 
Oabott,  of  Salem),  called  the  meeting  to  order.  The  miiratee  of  the  laat  meeting  were  read  by 
the  Secretary,  (Mr.  W.  a  Sntoira> 

The  President  presented  a  communication  from  Mr.  Pirkcr,  proposing  to  purehase  the  estate 
in  School  street,  owned  by  the  Society.    Referred  to  Executive  Committee. 

On  motion  of  R.  M.  Copbland,  of  Roxbary,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  report  upon 
the  practice  of  scraping  ornamental  trees.  Mr.  Oopclamd  closed  the  folly  of  this  practice,  now 
Bo  common,  and  explained  why  it  was  injurious  to  the  tree.  He  thought  that  the  Society  would 
confer  no  small  benefit  on  tbe  community,  by  %  warning  report 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Hctvkt,  «nd  carried.  Tlie  Ch«tr  appointed  Meaam 
CopBLAiTD,  W.  S.  King,  and  A.  Bowmsob  to  eonstitute  the  eommittea. 

W.  S.  Kmo  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  a  report,  widely  eireulated  and  generally 
credited ;  which,  he  said,  was  calculated  to  injure  the  character  of  the  Society,  if  true,  and  which, 
if  unfounded,  should  be  at  once  publicly  denied.  The  report  was,  in  effect,  that  the  Fruit  com- 
mittee had,  upon  at  least  one  ooeasion,  been  called  together  by  %  person  other  than  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Chainnno ;  and  that  at  anek  meeting 
**  a  Gold  Medal  worth  flO,"  had  been  awarded  for  a  seedHng  Cherry,  to  the  person  who  had 
called  the  meeting;  and  that  the  daims  of  another  seedlings  confessedly  superior  (Mr.  Walsh^ 
Seedling)  had  been  ignored ;  that  tbe  award  was  made  by  a  minority  of  the  Fruit  Committee, 
^  and  that  the  Chairman  wds  not  present  i(t  such  meeting,  nor,  until  aema  time  iiibaeqiiuut^  awam  g^ 
^    «f  such  award.  ]^ 
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enough  was  known  to  be  true  to  warrant  a  Committee  of  Inqoirj ;  therefore  moved :— That  a 
Committee  of  three  be  appointed,  by  nomination,  to  examine  into  all  the  eironmstanees  attend' 
ant  upon  the  award  of  a  Gold  Medal  to  Mr.  C.  M.  Hoyet,  for  a  seedling  Cherry ;  and  to  report 
to  the  Society. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  Messrs.  W.  S.  Klhq,  Saitokl  Walebb  (Ez-President),  and  W.  C 
Strong,  were  appointed  such  Committee. 


Brookltx  HoBTtooLTiTRAL  SodCTT. — A  frioud  kindly  sends  us  the  following  account  of  the  fint 
general  Exhibition  of  this  promising  young  Society : 

"I  hare  been  to-day,  by  invitation,  as  a  jadge  of  the  ''Brooklyn  Hortioultural  Society."  Hits 
has  been  their  first  meeting  (except  their  monthly  ones),  and  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  observe,  it  is 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  this  neighbourhood.  Their  working  men  seem  to  go  into  it  with 
practical  experience  and  matured  enthusiasm.  They  have  only  been  organized  about  ninety 
days^  and  already  number  over  five  hundred  subscriherai  They  have  got  many  influential  and 
wealthy  gentlemen  as  supporter^  and  who  seem  to  be  almre  of  the  advantage  of  leaving  the 
working  to  those  of  experience.  The  result^  so  far,  has  surpassed  their  most  sanguine  desire^ 
and  today's  display  does  them  credit  The  show  of  plants  is  mure  select  than  numerous^  and 
there  are  many  examples  of  superior  skill  in  cultivation,  particularly  in  specimen  planter  many 
of  which  would  grace  the  tables  of  a  British  exhibition.  Those  of  Loud  Mknand^  of  Albany, 
are  fine,  9ome  of  the  best  Srieaa  I  have  seen  in  thie  country.  He  also  showed  a  noble  Ixora  eoceineoL 
The  show  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  in  good  quality  and  quantity.  The  Fuchsias 
were  really  fine ;  the  Pelargoniums  choice ;  Calceolarias  numerous^  and  some  of  them  good ;  Aza- 
leas scanty,  and  but  so-so,  (rather  too  late  for  them) ;  Roses  not  numerous ;  Cut  Flowers  the 
qame ;  Boqnets  and  other  arrangements  of  like  character  choice,  but  not  in  great  quantitiesi 
Mr.  Ranch  had  a  good  stock,  and  some  things  vety  rare,  among  which  were  the  gold  and  silver 
striped  Anactochilus.  Mr.  Grakff  had  a  very  numerous  show  of  Calceolaiiae^  ^c,  which  filled  up 
.  a  large  space.  Hooa^  of  Yorkville,  had  a  large  table,  among  which  were  Daerjfditan  eupreuinum, 
Cupreeeut  fun^me,  each  six  feet  high,  Ryneotpermum  jatminaiJetf  Ac  Mr.  Cumkinqs  also  ex- 
hibited some  good  things^  but  not  for  competition.  Vegetables  were  scarce,  particularly  for  the 
neighborhood,  and  there  was  one  dish  of  very  creditable  Grapes.  Taken  altogether,  the  thing  has 
been  successful  and  satisfactory,  and  I  understand  that  yon  will  have^  shortly,  an  official  and  more 
detailed  acoonnt.'' 

FfeNNSTLVAKiA  HoBTiouLTURAL  SooxiTT. — ^Thc  Stated  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  May  16th,  1864.  The  President  in  the  Chair.  The  Hall  was  thrown  open  at  5  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  and  was  graced  by  the  elite  of  the  city.  A  finer  display  has  not  been  shown  before  the  So- 
ciety for  many  yearsw  Contributions  were  brought  from  nearly  all  the  Greenhouses  and  Conserr- 
atoriea  in  the  vicinity.    Premiums  were  awarded  as  follows: 

By  the  Committee  on  Plants  and  Ttowvn^Pdarfftmlumef  8  plania,  Ibr  ttie  best  to  Bobert  Balat ;  S^^eeimen  POar- 
gtmium,  for  the  beat  to  Bobert  Bulsi ;  Oin&rariae,  8  plants,  for  the  best  lo  Tbomaa  EichardBcm,  Nev  York,  (very  floo, 
and  attracted  special  attention);  J?om«,  for  the  best  and  the  second  best  to  F.  AUgier;  TuUps^  cut  llow^  for  the 
beet  to  G.  W.  Earl ;  Ootteotiane  of  Plants^  for  the  best  lo  John  Pollock,  gardener  to  James  Dandas ;  for  the  second 
beet  to  Bobert  Bnist ;  for  the  third  best  to  Thomas  Bobertson,  gardener  to  &  A.  Fahnestoek ;  SpeaSmen  Plante^  for 
the  best  to  John  Polloek ;  for  the  second  best  to  James  Kent ;  ITmo  Plawf^  shown  for  the  flnt  time,  a  premium  of  H 
K>  Bobert  Bnist  for  Orchids,  Oeranlnms,  and  Begonia  Zanthtna ;  of  $1  to  John  Ponock  for  Orchids ;  TicMe  de  eiffn, 
for  the  best  to  Jerome  Graff,  gardener  to  a  Cope :  Baehetty  for  the  best  to  Jerome  Graff;  for  the  second  best  to  Alex. 
Burnett,  gardener  to  H.  Pratt  McKean ;  Indigenous  Flaw«r§,  for  the  best  to  Meefaan  It  Saunders ;  BttquatSf  pair,  for- 
the  best  to  Jerome  Graff;  for  the  second  best  to  James  Kent.  Speeiat  iVaniiMM—gS  to  Charles  Miller  for  a  collee- 
fion  of  plants ;  |3  to  John  Pollock  for  Gloxinias  and  other  phints ;  |8  to  Thoe.  Bichaidaon,  N.  T.,  for  beantlAil  Calee- 
olarlaa ;  $S  to  John  Sherwood  for  a  ooUeetton  of  Boaea. 

The  Committee  caHed  particular  attention  to  a  beautiflil  onllection  of  rmiacellaneons  planto  by  Wm.  Sinton,  gardener 
lo  Mrs;  Dr.  Buah.  to  which  they  award  a  nMmimn  ^rax     t^^mp  •i.^^  ^n  ««<u.ui  .M^^nHon  im  *wa  w^wm  an«  mtx»Mns^m^ 
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oTStrAla  legliia,  Ibr  irlileh  tbej  awiM  a  fpMtal  premhim  of  |8  to  Imm  ConiiM,  gud^ner  to  Oen.  PalienoiL  At* 
teDtion  wms  called  to  a  good  coUection  of  eat  llowen,  fhrni  Un.  Holbrook,  New  Tork,  David  Boott,  |ardener. 

By  the  Frait  CommtttM— ^Mcial  premlanM,  t1i  :— To  Albiniu  L.  Felton,  for  a  floe  oolleetkm  of  Bcnwberrict  In 
pots,  with  ripe  frutl,  $S ;  to  Jerome  Orali;  gardener  to  G  Ck>pe»  for  foor  banehee  of  blaek  Hambargh  Grapee,  |9;  for 
•eren  flne  Lemooa,  ftom  H.  N.  Johneoo,  $1.  Tliej  alio  noltoe  a  dUi  of  flne  Applea  ftom  Dr.  Hull,  of  AJtoo,  UL,  de- 
posited by  H.  N.  Johnson. 

By  the  Committee  on  YegeUbles— £%w&arft,  19  stalks,  for  the  best  to  Samuel  Cooper ;  A^iHtra(n*»i  ^  stalks,  for 
the  best  to  James  K.  Tago ;  for  the  seoond  best  to  Jerome  Oraff.  VeQeiabU»— Display  for  the  best  by  a  market  gar- 
dener, to  A.  L.  Felton.    And  a  specAal  premlom  of  $1  to  Jerome  OraH;  for  3  dishes  of  rery  flne  Tomatoes. 


HAvrroRD  Gouutt  Hosticultukal  SooraTT. — ^At  the  annual  meeting  of  th«  Hartford  Conntj 
Horticnltnral  Sceietj,  the  following  gentlemen  were  ehnaen  as  offioers  Ibr  the  year  ensuing,  viz : 

WILLIAM  W.  TURNER,  PretidmL  HnraT  Mtoatt,  Fsrmlngton ;  Jomr  M.  Nuns,  Jonir  8.  BuTLn,  HmmT 
W.  TaaaT,  Hartford ;  Craklbs  L.  Pobtbb,  East  Hartford ;  Noas  W.  BrAmunr,  New  Britain ;  Nobmait  Ponraa,  Ber- 
lin;  E.  A.  HoLOOMB,  Oranby ;  Balmok  Ltmav,  Manehester,  Ties  iVeiitfsnia  Ovbdov  W.  BusbblLi  JR^eording 
Seerstaay,  TnoMAS  KDxmon^CorrMpondingS^oretary.  P.  D.  Stillmax,  TVeo^Mrsr.  H.  L.  Swwbll,  jliMfifor. 
H.  A  Grant,  Joseph  Winshtp,  George  Beach,  Jr.,  John  H.  Goodwin,  H.  L.  Bldwell,  Henry  Aflleck,  Daniel  8.  Dewey, 
Q.  B.  Hawley,  Geo.  Affleek,  Charles  T.  Webster,  H.  D.  Welles,  William  F.  Tutile,  Skmding  OommUt^^ 


AjnEUOAN  PoMOLOGiOAL  SooiKTT.  —  Noo  York  State  Committee: — P.  BiaftT,  Rochester;  J.  J. 
TaoKA0»  Maoedon ;  GiiABLn  Downxno,  Kewburgh ;  S.  B.  Pabsons^  Fluahiug ;  Johk  B.  Eaton,  Buf- 
falo. 

Hie  duty  of  everj  State  Committee,  as  defined  in  the  by-laws,  is  "to  forward  to  the  general 
Chairman,  one  month  before  every  mteting;  state  pomological  reports^  to  be  eondenaed  by  him 
for  public  action." 


s 


N«w  Tone  State  Agricultural  Society— Fair  of  1854— The  Fair  for  the  present  year  is  to 
be  held  in  New  York  city,  on  the  8d,  4th,  5th  and  6th  of  October.  By  the  following  ptoeeedinga 
of  a  meeting  held  in  New  York,  May  6th,  it  will  be  aeen  that  the  American  Institute,  and  the 
New  York  Horticultural  Society  are  to  unite  with  the  State  Society,  which  will,  no  doubt,  make 
the  show,  the  present  year,  exceedingly  attractive : 

**  Mr.  L.  G.  Morris,  from  a  committee  appointed  by  local  committee  of  Kew  York  to  confer 
with  the  American  Institute,  in  relation  to  united  action  in  the  Agricultural  Department  at  the 
next  Fair — ^reported,  that  the  committee  had  performed  their  duty,  and  presented  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Institute : 

<*  Removed,  That,  In  liew  of  the  Fair  of  the  State  Society  being  held  In  this  dty  daring  October  next,  It  is  inexpe- 
dient lor  the  InstUnle  to  hold  any  Agrioultaral  Fair  the  present  year,  exoept  as  In  connection  with  the  State  Agrienl- 
tnrsl  Society. 

**  Beeohedf  That  this  Instltato  wlU  hold  an  Agrienltoral  Fair  In  oonnection  with  the  State  AgHenltoral  Boelety. 

"  On  motion  of  John  A.  Enco, 

«  JUeOvedf  That  the  Exeenttre  Committee  ooncor  in  the  resolnUons  of  the  Amerlean  Institnte. 

"Nbw  York  Hobhcultural  Socntrr.- Mr.  P.  B.  Mbad,  Secretary  of  the  Society,  was  present 
on  behalf  of  the  Society,  who  propose  to  unite  with  the  State  Agricultural  Society  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Department  of  the  Exhibition.  The  list  of  premiums  prepared  by  P.  Barrt,  Esq.,  Ed- 
itor of  the  Hortictdtwut,  Rochester,  at  the  request  of  the  Executive  Committee,,  was  considered, 
and  after  additions  and  amendment,  was  adopted. 

"  The  general  Premium  List  was  ako  taken  up  and  adopted  with  yarious  additions  and  amend- 
ments to  the  original  report 

"The  appointment  of  Judges  was  then  taken  up,  and  the  list  having  been  again  considered,  the 
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"The  Secretary  was  directed  to  prepare  3000  copies  of  the  Premium  list  for  distribatRi,  and 
1000  copies  of  a  Circular  oalliog  the  atteation  of  the  public  to  the  united  Exhibition  to  be  held. 

"The  President  was  directed  to  correspond  with  the  Railroad  and  Steamboat  Companies,  in 
relation  to  the  usual  arrangements  for  the  transportation  of  stock  and  artidei  free,  and  visitora 
at  reduced  rates. 

**  Adjourned  to  the  first  Thursday  in  June. 

**New  York,  Friday, May  6tk  B.  P.  JOHNSON,  Cor.  Secretary* 


Potitam  Conmnr  {1kd.\  AaajaovrtKAL  Sooisrr.^-The  fourth  annual  Fair  of  the  Putnam  County 
(Indiana),  Agrieultuivl  Society  is  to  be  held  at  Bainbridge,  on  the  14th  and  15th  days  of  Septem- 
ber. A  fine  and  well  arranged  list  of  premiums  are  offered.  Among  the  premiums  we  notice 
about  twenty  yolnmes  of  the  HortieulturiaL  For  thus  remembering  u«,  oui*  kind  friends  in  Put- 
nam County  have  our  best  thanks ;  it  is  an  example  that  might  wdl  be-imitated.  The  following 
are  the  premiums  offered  on  Veyelablen,  ^hdtf  and  Flototrs : 

VtgdabU9,—'R9A  tpeclmen  of  Iilsh  PoUiboes,  Ag.  paper.  Best  do  Sweoi  Potatoes,  Ag.  paper.  Best  do  Parsnips, 
Ag.  paper.  Best  do  Tarnipe,  Ag  paper.  Best  do  Beds,  Ag.  paper.  Beat  do  Onions,  Ag.  paper.  Beat  do  Cabbage 
Ag.  paper.  Beet  variety  Tomato,  Ag.  paper.  Best  do  Pumpkins  or  Bqnaah,  Ag.  paper.*  Best  aasortment  rare  vcge- 
tablea,  Ho^  oolorad  plates,  |4  00. 

FrtdU-^B^A  assortment  Frolt,  aD  kinds,  Hort.  eolored  plates,  $4  00.  Best  do  Apples,  Hort.  colored  plates,  $4  00. 
Second  best  do  do,  Hort.,  $2  00.  Beat  do  Pean,  Hort.  colored  plates,  $4  00.  Beat  do  Grapea,  Barry^  Frait  Garden. 
Beet  six  epedmens  offkll  Frait,  Ag.  paper. 

ilbwwra— Best  Assortment  of  Flowers,  Hort  eolored  plates,  $4  00.  Best  do  pot  Plonla,  Hort  eolerad  plates,  M  00 
Best  do  DoUla,  Ag.  paper.  BestdoCbrysanthemam,Ag.  pap«fr.  Bfai  do  Verbena,  A  g  paper.  Beat  do  Oennhun, 
Ag  paper. 

G^ordefM.— Best  adorned  yard,  Hort.  colored  plates,  $4  00.    Best  garden,  Hort.  eolored  plates,  $4  00. 


Bbocktillb  HoBTieuLivaAL  SoonTT. — ^We  are  indebted  to  some  friend  in  Brockville  (C  W.) 
for  a  nicely  printed  pamphlet;  oontaining  Ulo  officer^  committees,  premium  list,  Ac,  for  the  prea- 
ent  year.  The  premium  li^t  is  well  arranged,- and  the  premiums  ofiered,  quite  liberal.  The  first 
meeting  this  season,  is  to  be  held  June  29th,  and  the  summer,  or  annual  exhibition,  September 
14th,  unless  the  state  of  the  season  may  render  it  necessary  to  chnnge  this  time,  of  which,  at  least 
ten  days'  notice  will  be  given.    Tlie  following  are  the  officers  and  commitees : 

WILLIAM  MATTHIK,  Esq.,  PretldtnU  B.  P.  Coltoit,  Dr.  T.  Bonreuw,  Vioe^Pt^mti^nU,  Fbawk  M.  Moura, 
Treaturer,  Jacob  D.  Burll  8eot€tary»  Mr.  SkerUT  Sherwood,  Wm.  BL  8imp«m,  James  GnneKHiiv  George  Mor> 
ton,  John  Lawrence,  Alex.  Bodgen,  David  Wylle,  Direetart. 

CoMXiTTBB  OF  Aksanosm RirTs.—Mr.  Sbskifp  Shkbwood,  Chairman.    On  Flowert—'iiemn.  John  Lawrence,  Wm. 
Tbompeon,  and  Dr.  Beynolds.    On  FrvU—Jdcmn.  G.  Morton,  J.  Oameron,  and  S.  Coleman,  Jan.    On  ] 
Meaan.  Alex.  Bodgera,  BobL  Wataon,  and  W.  B.  MKaeon.    On  DMoraH«m§   MiiasiB.  F.  M.  Hetaes,  W*  B.  i 
son,  and  Jas.  Grawfljrd.    On  linance^Uoun.  D.  Wylie,  B.  P.  CoUon,  and  J.  Seynolda 
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THE  present  is  eminezitly  a  time  of  improvemeDt  Go  where  we  will — in  the  sub- 
urbs of  all  our  cities,  in  our  oountrj  viliagesy  and  hx  into  the  farming  districts — we 
find  the  people  busy  constructing  and  re-modeling  their  dwellings,  laying  out  gardens, 
and  planting  trees.  At  no  previous  time,  in  the  history  of  this  country,  has  such  a 
spirit  prevailed.  The  rage  for  money-making  seems  at  length  to  have  so  far  abated 
as  to  allow  men  to  think  of  their  homes,  and  to  go  about  making  them  somewhat 
comfortable,  and  even  beautiful.  This  is  something  to  rejoice  at  Were  it  not  so, 
we  should  ill  deserve  the  overflowing  measure  of  prosperity  which  Providence  has 
vouchsafed  us.  Certainly,  no  people  in  the  world  have  stronger  inducements  to 
improve  and  beautify  their  homes,  than  Americans.  Our  present  purpose,  however, 
is  not  to  expatiate  on  this  subject,  pleasant  though  it  be,  but  to  call  attention  to  a 
certain  defect,  which  we  apprehend  is  very  general  among  modem  suburban  resideDoes. 

There  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  passion  for  building  on  the  most  public  thorough- 
fares, and  for  making  an  undue  display  of  the  dwelling  and  every  portion  of  the 
ground,  to  the  public  Now  this  is  manifestly  a  great  mistake.  Qtdet  and  teelusian 
we  have  always  regarded  as  among  the  nx)st  important  requisites,  and,  indeed,  the 
greatest  charms  of  a  country  or  suburban  residence.  What  is  it  that  people  seek,  who 
retire  from  the  crowded  streets  of  the  city,  and  erect  for  themselves  a  dwelling  on  an 
acre  or  two  of  ground,  in  the  suburbs !  Do  they  go  there  to  erect  a  costly  house,  make 
a  beautiful  lawn,  and  plant  fine  trees,  merely  to  be  gazed  at  and  admired  by  the 
public !  Or  do  they  not  rather  seek  relief  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  streets,  and 
a  quiet,  retired  place,  in  which  themselves  and  lunilies  may  enjoy  pure  air,  and  health- 
ftil,  pleasant  recreation !  This,  we  believe,  is  the  aim  of  by  £sr  the  greater  number; 
a  few,  only,  are  prompted  by  feelings  of  vanity,  or  urged  by  the  power  of  fashion. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  people  erect  houses,  and  make  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds,  first  and  foremost,  for  their  own  comfort  and  gratification.  We  are  sur- 
prised, therefore,  to  see  such  a  passion  for  building  on  the  most  public  thoroughfares, 
and  we  are  inelined  to  attribute  it,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  want  of  experience. 
Sites  ibr  dwellings  and  gardens  can  be  had  at  least  one-fourth  cheaper,  on  less  fre- 
quented and  much  more  desirable  localities.  The  only  advantage  that  dn  be  claimed 
for  the  leading  avenues,  is,  that  they  are  nearer  to  the  public  conveyances ;  but  this  is 
of  trifling  importance,  especially  to  those  who  keep  a  horse  and  carriage  of  their  own, 
and  in  any  case,  it  would  be  a  poor  compensation  for  the  countless  annoyanoes  insep- 
arable fsom  such  locations.  But  a  few  days  ago,  we  passed  along  one  of  the  popular 
avenues  of  our  city,  where,  within  a  few  years,  a  large  number  of  very  tasteful  residen- 
ces have  been  erected,  each  having  a  gardea  in  front,  varying  firom  50  to  100  feet 
deep.  It  was  a  dry  time,  and  the  clouds  of  dust  that  arose  from  the  street,  (thronged 
with  wagons  at  all  hours),  had  covered  every  tree,  shrub,  and  plant,  with  a  thick  coat, 
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meridian  of  their  beauty,  a  most  dismal  and  forbidding  aspect  What  a  mistake,  we 
had  to  exclaim,  to  come  out  of  town,  and  spend  so.  much  money  on  suburban  resi- 
dences, in  such. a  place  as  this,  where  to  step  out  of  doors  is  to  get  deafened  with 
noise,  and  blinded  and  covered  with  dust  I  Why  did  these  men  not  rather  choose 
some  of  those  quiet  streets  that  lie  among  the  secluded,  rural-looking  districts  t  ■  There 
they  might  hare  tasted  some  of  the  sweets  of  country  life,  but  here  they  cannot 

Something  might  be  done,  however,  to  make  these  residences  on  public  streets  much 
more,  comfortable  and  agreeable  than  they  generally  are.  The  houses  might  be  set 
further  back,  and  masses  of  low  trees  and  shrubs  might  be. planted,  to  exclude  the 
noise  and  dust,  and  give  them  an  air  of  seclusion  and  quiet.  No  matter  how  retired 
the  situation  might  be,  we  would  plant  sufficiently  to  shelter  the  interior  of  the  garden, 
as  well  as  the  dwelling,  from  the  wind,  and  to  protect  it  from  intrusion ;  so  that,  at 
all  seasons,  and  at  any  time  of  the  day,  any  member  of  the  family  might  work,  or 
amuse  themselves  as  they  saw  fit,  without  being  observed.  Very  few  gardens  are 
sufficiently  sheltered.  In  the  north,  high  winds  prevail  during  the  early  spring  months, 
BO  that,  unless  shelter  be  amply  provided  for,  it  is  impossible  to  cultivate  spring 
flowers  successfully,  or  for  ladies,  or  persons  in  delicate  health,  to  enjoy  daily  the 
pleasures  and  recreations  of  a  garden  at  that  season. 

Farmers  gardens  and  dwellings  are,  as  a  general  thing,  sadly  deficient  in  shelter  and 
protection.  The  house  is  usually  placed,  for  convenience,  close  to  the  highway,  and 
the  garden  and  door-yard  inclosed  with  low,  painted  board  fences.  A  row  of  trees, 
along  the  street,  is  all  that  seems  to  them  necessary ;  and  the  consequence  is,  there  is 
not  a  spot  that  can  offer  pleasant  out-door  recreation  until  summer  arrives.  Why 
can  they  not  plant,  on  the  exposed  sides  of  their  residences,  thick  belts  of  forest  trees, 
to  break  off  the  winds,  and  inclose  their  gardens  with  high  board  fences,  or  what  is 
much  more  sightly.  Arbor  Yitse  screens.  Ladies,  children,  or  infirm  persons,  who  may 
desire  out-door  exercise,  would  then  have  some  opportunity  of  enjoying  it  with  safety 
and  comfort  This  provision  for  shelter,  on  an  ample  scale,  should  be  one  of  the 
earliest  cares  of  every  man  who  goes  about  the  work  of  improvement  in  our  boisterous 
climate,  where  we  have  winter  full  half  the  year.  It  is  a  great  sacrifice  to  people  who 
live  in  the  country  or  in  the  suburbs  of  a  city,  to  be  shut  up  in  the  house  six  whole 
months  together.  Winter  walks  and  resorts  need  to  be  provided  mof^e  than  summer, 
because  in  summer  almost  every  place  is  pleasant  iu  the  country. 

We  do  not  propose  to  recommend  that  people  should  inclose  their  gardens  with 
high  walls,  as  though  they  were  prisons,  or  to  surround  them  with  thickets  of  trees  to 
such  an  extent  as  would  give  them  an  air  of  exclusiveness,  obstruct  their  views  beyond 
their  own  boundaries,  or  impede  too  much  the  circulation  of  air.  These  extremes  are 
as  much  to  be  guarded  against  as  that  of  too  great  exposure.  There  is  a  medium  which 
every  person  of  good  sense  will  discover,  if  they  but  give  the  subject  due  reflection. 

A  very  sensible  English  writer,*  a  professional  landscape  gardener  of  much  experi- 
ence, in  speaking  of  laying  out  the  grounds  of  a  villa  residence,  says  of  **  seclusion** : 

•  Parktand  JtM»mr§  Ortnma*--bf  'JO.  H.  J.  Bmiiii  ;  an  American  •dltioo,  of  which  hM  been  edited  by  L.  F. 
AiXxir.EMi. 
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<«Thi«  is  a  quality  more  or  lew  daairaUe  in  aU  small  reudenoes;  and  in  the  yidnity  of 
large  cities,  it  may  be  regarded  as  indispensable.  Of  conrse  it  does  not  consist  in  the 
ezdn^on  of  light  and  air ;  neither  does  it  suppose  the  shuttiog-ont  of  fine  views,  whether 
at  hand  or  at  a  distance.  It  is  rather  the  protection  of  the  family  from  that  ezposnre 
to  public  gaze  which  wonld  prevent  them  from  nsing  any  part  of  their  grounds  as  freely 
and  eomfbrtably  ss  they  would  their  drawing-room.  A  certain  amount  of  privacy,  at  leasti 
is  essentisl  to  that  mnd  feeling  which  is  a  principal  charm  in  retirement  from  the  bustle  of 
city  Ills.  Borne  individuals,  indeed,  seem  to  have  a  particular  fluM^  for  diapliqiiig  their 
iower-beds  and  lawna  to  the  eyes  <^  the  public ;  a  taste,  we  humbly  think,  n^mre  suited  to 
hotel  establishments,  than  to  the  abodes  of  private  Hunilies.  We  would  have  the  greater 
portion  of  the  villa  grounds  to  be  possessed  of  the  characters  of  complete  seclusion.  At  the 
same  time,  the  error  arising  from  the  excess  of  this  quality — the  dull,  gloomy  insipidity 
caused  by  over-planting  and  an  over-affectation  of  privacy — is  to  be  carefrilly  guarded 
against.  On  level  or  gently-sloping  surfaces,  the  proper  amount  of  seclusion  may  generally 
be  obtained  by  building  the  boundary  walls  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high.  On  sur&oes  with 
a  considerable  declivity,  such  walls  will  be  found  insulBoient;  and  as  no  considerable  addi- 
tion can  be  made  to  their  height,  nor  indeed,  if  added,  would  prore  efltMstnal,  the  object 
aimed  at  must  be  attained  by  planting  treesand  shmba,  which  will  have  to  grow  for  ser- 
eral  years,  before  they  sfiord  the  desired  ahelter.  As  the  siae  of  villa  resldenoea  inenalea 
the  difficulties  hi  regard  to  privacy  diminish,  as  there  is  room  for  enlarged  masses  of  trees 
and  shnibs,  and  the  whole  phioe  naturally  assumes  the  character  of  a  common  country  resi- 
dence.'* 

Another  English  writer,*  who  is  also  a  thoroughly  praotioai  man  of  great  eiperi- 
OAoe,  saya: 

*^  Few  characteristics  of  a  garden  contribute  more  to  render  it  agreeable  than  tnvgnsm 
and  iechtiion.  They  serve  to  make  it  appear  peculiarly  one*s  own,  converting  it  into  a  kind 
of  itmetmnk  A  place  that  has  neither  of  these  qualitiea,  might  slmoet  as  well  be  public 
property.  Those  who  love  their  garden,  often  want  to  walk,  work,  ruminate,  read,  romp, 
or  examine  the  various  changes  and  developments  of  Nature,  in  it ;  and  to  do  so  unob- 
served. All  that  attaches  us  to  a  garden,  and  renders  it  a  delightful  and  cherished  otject, 
seems  dashed  and  marred,  if  it  has  no  privacy.  It  is  a  luxury  to  walk,  sit,  or  recliae  at 
ease,  on  a  summer's  day,  and  drink  in  Uie  sights,  and  sounds,  and  perfumes,  peculiar  to 
a  garden^  without  fear  of  interruption ;  or  of  dress,  or  attitude,  or  occupation  being  observed 
and  criticised. 

"  Something  more,  however,  than  mere  privacy  Is  involved  in  the  idea  of  snugness.  It 
includes  shelter,  warmth,  shade ;  agreeable  seats  for  rest,  arbors  for  a  rursl  meal,  and  vel- 
Tety  slopes  of  turf,  overshadowed  or  Tariously  chequered  by  foliage,  to  recline  upon.  A 
room  that  may  fitiy  be  called  snug,  is  small  in  its  dimensions,  and  rather  amply  Airnished, 
with  its  window  not  open  at  any  point  to  the  public  gaze.  A  garden,  likewise,  to  deserve 
the  same  epithet,  should  have  its  principal  or  subordinate  parts  of  rather  contracted  limits, 
be  furnished  somewhat  liberally  with  taU-growing  pUmts  and  trees,  which  will  produce 
some  degree  of  shade,  and  present  an  air  of  comparative  isolation. 

^  Where  there  is  sufficient  extent,  it  is  probably  better  to  have  one  or  more  small  nooks, 
or  partially  detached  gardens  of  a  particular  kind,  to  realise  something  of  both  snugness  and 
seclusion,  and  give  the  leading  and  broader  portions  of  the  garden  a  more  airy  and  open 
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character.  Still,  in  any  case,  tmleas  it  be  purely  for  show,  a  certain  amount  of  priTacy 
ought,  assuredly,  to  be  sought  after.  And  the  more  thoroughly  it  is  gidned,  the  more 
pleasurable  to  most  persons,  and  the  more  accordant  with  good  taste,  wiU  be  the  entire 
production-" 

UbiB  principle  ia  applicable  in  all  oountrieB,  because  the  purposes  of  a  garden  are 
everylrhere  the  same.  We  remember  having  seen  a  street  garden,  in  the  city  of  Bal- 
tiibore,  which  strud:  us,  at  the  time,  as  bemg  admirably  arranged,  to  adapt  it  to  the 
situation  and  circumstances.  In  order  to  break  the  view  from  the  street  to  tiie  house, 
the  ground  was  thrown  up  into  irregular  and  natural-lookiog  mounds,  and  these  were 
planted  with  trees.  The  entrance  walk  was  carried  through  the  elevations,  and  gave  a 
fine  view  of  the  dwelling  from  the  street,  without  causing  any  objectionable  degree  of 
exposure.  The  same  amount  of  seclusion  could  not  have  been  obtained  without  either 
y&ry  high  walls,  or  very  thick  and  formal  belts  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Undulation  of 
surface  might,  in  very  many  cases,  aid  in  relieving  the  lawns  of  cotts^e  residences  of 
that  m;onotony  and  nakedness  which  a  perfectly  level,  dosely-mown  surface  presents. 

There  is  another  point  in  the  arrangement  of  suburban  gardens,  that  we  think  sel- 
dom receives  proper  attention,  and  that  is,  the  concealment  of  the  fences  that  form  the 
boundaries,  and  such  other  neighboring  objects,  of  a  disagreeable  or  unsightly  char- 
acter, as  may  obtrude  themselves  on  the  view,  from  either  the  house  or  garden.  It  is 
impossible  to  select  a  situation;  in  any  neighborhood,  wholly  exempt  from  objectional 
features ;  but,  in  most  cases,  they  may  be  exduded  from  sight,  by  judicious  formation 
of  the  ground,  and  distribution  of  trees.  We  know  a  gentleman  who  is  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  for  his  next  neighbor  a  low,  filthy  fellow,  whose  premises  are  an  almost 
insufferaUe  nuisance.  He  would  gladly  purchase  his  ground,  and  pay  him  twice  as 
much  as  it  is  worth ;  but  he  will  not  sell.  Now,  instead  of  having  merely  a  low,  open 
board  fence,  between  him  and  such  a  neighbor,  he  should  have  dense  screens  of 
foliage,  to  shut  out  completely  such  a  disagreeable  boundary.  Rapid-growing  trees, 
such  as  Silver  Maples,  Pawlonias,  European  Larch,  and  Norway  Spruce,  will  make 
an  effective  obstruction,  in  three  or  four  years.  If  the  grounds  be  too  squall  to  admit 
trees  of  such  large  size,  then  live  hedges,  such  as  Thorn,  Osage  Orange,  Buckthorn ; 
or  evergreens,  such  as  Arbor  Vitffi,^emlock,  Red  Cedar,  or  Spruce,  all  of  which  may 
be  allowed  to  grow  up  (for  a  screen),  without  shearing,  except  on  the  aides. 
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This  charming  plant  proves  to  be  such  an  acquisition,  both  to  the  garden  and  green- 
house,  that  we  have  thought  it  fully  entitled  to  a  place  among  our  colored  plates,  and 
therefore  present  it  as  our  frontispiece  for  the  present  month.  We  must  say,  how- 
ever, to  those  who  have  not  seen  a  good  specimen  in  bloom,  that  the  meagre  raceme 
which  we  have  space  to  represent,  conveys  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  its  rare  grace 
and  beauty.    To  see  a  plant  measuring  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  bearing 
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twenty  or  thirty  flower  stalks,  each  with  numerous  gracefully  drooping  racemes  of  the 
most  unique  and  brilliant  rosy  flowers,  is  to  see  the  Dieli/tm  as  it  should  be.  We 
beg  to  assure  our  readers  that  whatever  has  been  said  in  praise  of  this  plant,  has  not 
been  exaggerated  —  that  it  is  no  novelty  lauded  to-day  to  win  it  favor  with  the  pub- 
lic, and  in  six  months  hence  to  be  cast  aside  as  a  <<  humbug.'' 

It  is  now  some  ten  years  or  upwards  since  it  was  sent  from  China  to  England  by 
Mr.  FoRTUNB,  the  collector  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  since  diat  time 
it  has  bloomed  among  the  finest  collections  of  plants  in  Europe,  and  in  all  cases,  it 
has  elicited  unqualified  praise.  For  many  years  its  culture  was  confined  to  green- 
houses and  conservatories,  as  most  rare  plants  are ;  but  latterly,  as  it  became  more 
multiplied,  it  has  been  trusted  to  the  garden.;  and  there,  in  a  rich  soil,  with  ample 
room  to  spread  its  roots  and  gather  food,  it  has  developed  its  native  luxuriance  and 
beauty.  The  finest  specimen  plant  we  have  seen  in  this  country  in  the  open  ground, 
was  in  the  garden  of  Abuah  Reed,  Esq.,  of  Hulberton,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  a  year 
ago.  That  gentleman  loses  no  opportunity  to  enrich  his  little  garden  with  whatever 
is  new  and  excellent,  and  this  he  considers  one  of  the  finest  hardy  herbaceous  border 
plants  he  has  seen.  What  adds  immensely  to  its  value  is  its  entire  adaptation  to 
either  house  or  garden  culture,  and  that  it  requires  only  the  simplest  treatment,  out 
doors  or  in,  to  ensure  perfect 
svccess.  It  is  a  plant  for  the 
million.  Our  correspondent, 
Mr.  Sanders,  has  given  an  ac- 
count of  his  success  in  forcing 
it,  and  we  have  been  able 
from  our  own  experience  to 
endorse  all  he  has  said.  In 
the  garden  it  is  as  easily 
grown  as  a  common  Pseony, 
requiring  no  more  than  a  good 
deep  and  rich  soil — the  rich- 
er the  better.  It  is  also  one 
of  the  easiest  of  plants  to 
multiply — just  as  easy  as  a 
Dahlia.  We  propagate  it 
exactly  in  the  same  way,  viz., 
by  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots,  taken  off  in  spring* 
and  placed  on  a  gentle  bottom 
heat.  Plants  struck  thus, 
and  bedded  out  as  are  Verbe- 
nas, Petunias,  <&^,  will  bloom 
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finely  a  long  time  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  season ;   and  by  these  succeeding 
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nearly  all  summer.  It  can  ako  be  very  easily  increased  by  taking  np  the  plants 
.  and  dividing  the  roots  in  spring,  before  it  commences  to  grow.  We  feel  confident 
that  it  will  make  an  excellent  window  or  parlor  plant  A  large  plant  put  into  a 
pot  or  box  in  October,  and  kept  dry  the  early  part  of  winter  in  a  cool  room,  where 
the  temperature  will  be  about  40%  or  just  above  freezing,  and  then  brought  into  a 
temperate  heat  about  the  middle  of  February  or  Ist  of  March,  will  in  a  short  time 
be  a  beautiful  object.  The  annexed  wood-cut  is  given  to  illustrate  in  some  degree 
its  habit  of  growth.  We  remember  seeing  in  an  English  journal  an  account  of  a 
plant  that  measured  upwards  of  thirty  feet  in  circumference  and  five  feet  high,  with 
upwards  of  two  hundred  perfect  spikes  of  blossoms  at  once.  The  shoots  are  succu- 
lent, almost  transparent,  and  attain  the  height  of  two  to  three  feet.  The  leaves  are 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  Pasony  in  form,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  on  the 
young  shoots  in  bending  racemes,  each  having  from  ten  to  twenty  flowers.  These 
are  a  brilliant  rose  color,  and  in  form  resemble  somewhat  a  small  fancy  work  bag. 
The  corolla  consists  of  four  petals ;  the  two  large  ones,  forming  the  most  showy  part 
of  the  flower,  are  compressed  and  turned  backwards  at  the  point,  and  the  two  small 
ones,  which  project  below  the  others,  adhere  to  each  other,  and  cover  the  stamens. 
These  latter  are  whitish.  On  dose  examination,  the  flowers  are  no  less  curious  and 
wonderful  than  they  are  beautiful. 

Mr.  Fortune  described  it  as  one  of  the  most  popular  plants  in  China,  cultivated 
with  a  passionate  fondness  by  the  Chinese  mandarins  among  their  rarest  and  most 
beautiful  plants,  and  that  figures  of  it  in  bloom  embellish  some  of  their  finest  china- 
ware.  The  Chinese  name  is  "  Hong-pak-Montan-wha^^  or  fiower  of  the  Montan  red 
and  white.  They  give  it  this  name  on  account  of  the  foliage  resembling  that  of  the 
Montan  Peony,  and  the  flowers  being  red  and  white. 

It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Fumariacse  —  Fumeworts  of  Lindlet's  "^  Vegetable 
Kingdom  " —  and,  as  a  French  writer  truly  savs,  is  the  queen  of  them  all.  It  has 
been  variously  called  Dicentra^  Dielyira,  and  Diclyira,  In  England  and  in  this 
country  it  is  now  almost  universally  written  Dielytra,  The  French  have  it  Dxcentra^ 
on  the  ground  that  this  is  the  oldest  name  and  the  most  significant,  as  it  is  composed 
of  two  Greek  words  having  reference  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the  two  large  petals. 
Hie  Germans  usually  write  it  Diclytra  ;  and  Prof.  Berkley,  who  is  good  English 
authority,  seems  to  consider  this  correct  In  a  note  which  appeared  in  the  Gardener' e 
Ckromele  in  July,  1858,  he  said  the  vexed  question  as  to  the  comparative  claims  of 
these  names  is  solved  beyond  a  doubt  on  reference  to  the  original  paper  in  which  the 
genus  was  proposed.  In  " B^^mer's  Archiv.  fur  die  Botanihy^  (Romer'b  Botanical 
Records),  1797,  Borokhausen,  in  a  paper  on  the  genus  Fumaria^  proposes  Dicly- 
««VK  fnr   Fumiiiria  niMiUaria  of  Liww^nB.  reatinflr  itg  character  on  the  neculiar  struc- 
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THE    NEWER    DECIDUOUS     TREES    AND    8HRUB8. 

BT   HBfBT    W.    BABOKNT,    WODBNETHE,    FISHKIIX   LAJnODrO,  H.  T. 

Iv  addition  to  the  more  common  and  uaoallj  planted  deddnoos  treea  and  duruba,  there 
haa  been  a  great  and  Tery  charming  acoeiaion  to  our  ornamental  plantationa,  within 
the  paat  five  or  six  years.  The  searehea  of  Dr.  Hooker,  Messrs.  FobtuvB|  Douglas, 
and  the  other  collectors  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Garden,  at  Eew,  and  of  the  Duke  of 
DeTonahire,  haTe  beeb  attended  with  the  greatest  success;  in  addition  to  which,  our 
own  active  inteftourse  with  California  haa  very  materially  increased  the  variety,  which 
is  now  becoming  gradually  acdimaUaed  and  adopted  into  the  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds  in  this  country. 

Among  the, many  new  and  beautiful  plants  which  seem  to  have  proved  perfectly 
Lardy,  even  as  far  north  aa  Albany,  and  perhaps  further,  the  Forsyikia  viridisiimOf 
and  the  Wei^ela  roteOf  are  among  the  most  attractive ;  the  former,  one  of  our  earliest 
and  most  profuse  blooming  spring  shrubs;  and  the  latter,  covered  with  its  roseate 
flowers  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  May,  partaking  somewhat,  (though  much  more 
beautiful,)  of  the  character  of  the  Fly  Honeysuckle. 

Among  the  newer  Maguolias,  the  If.  fiucaUij  cardata^  Fraterij  lonffi/oHOf  striatOf 
and  praeiliSy  all  prove  quite  as  hardy  as  the  eonqneuct^  Soulangeanay  tripeiaXa^  atuml' 
natOy  maerophylloy  glaucc^  Ac,  all  of  which,  say  twelve  or  more,  are  quite  hardy  here, 
and  should  be  in  all  collections. 

To  this  portion  of  plantations,  which  all  flower  about  the  same  time,  should  be  added 
the  Pawlovia  impmalU  ;  the  difierent  varieties  of  Hawthorn — the  single  white,  red, 
and  pink,  [these  three  grafted  on  the  same  stock,  have  a  pretty  effect,]  the  double 
white,  the  double  red,  and  the  variegated  leaf;  and  the  Andromedas^  [these  are  ever- 
greens.] The  English  Azaleas,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  brilliant  and  gor- 
geous, and  the  newer  Belgian  varieties;  the  true  Deutzia  graeilis  and  Deutzia 
icabra  ;  and  the  IUhe$  9anguinea  (double),  the  Rihes  Oord<m%^  and  the  Rihes  spedoiOy 
are  all  beautiful  and  rare.  The  double-floweriDg  Sloe,  the  double-flowering  Plum, 
Peach,  Cherry,  and  Apple,  and  the  Spiraa  pruni/olia,  are  all  beautifbl.  To  these  add 
the  double  pink,  white  and  yellow  Horse-Chestnut,  and  the  dwarf  Horse-Chestnut,  all 
blooming  in  quick  succession. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  Spinea  family,  and  they  abound  in  beauty.  The  many  are 
well  known.    Lindleyana,  Dauglasiij  Reeveni^  and  prumfdioy  are  among  the  newest 

The  Chinese  Wistaria,  if  trained  to  a  pole  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  kept  well  cut 
back  for  some  years,  will,  in  process  of  time,  have  all  the  beauty  and  appearance  of  a 
weeping  tree,  and  what  is  even  more  valuable,  bloom  in  succession  all  summer. 

The  French  and  African  Tamarisks  are  pretty  and  hardy. 

Among  the  variegated  trees  and  shrubs,  the  variegated  Sycamore,  Oak,  Elm,  Beach, 
Chestnut,  Maple,  Horse-Chestnut,  Syringa,  Euonymous,  Currant,  and  Thorn,  all  do 
well  upon  this  place,  and  are  striking  and  interesting  varieties.  Hie  variegated-leaf 
Doarwood  is  verv  rare  and  curious. 
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The  cut-leayed  family  is  also  very  carious.  The  prettiest  of  these  are  the  cut-leaf 
Beech,  the  cut-leaf  Horse-Chestnut,  and  the  cut-leaf  Ash.  Though  the  cut-leaf  Lin- 
den, and  cut-leaf  Birch,  are  desirable  in  a  collection.  [The  cut-leaved  Birch  is,  to  our 
taste,  one  of  the  most  elegant  trees  recently  introduced. — ^£o.] 

The  purple  trees  and  shrube  are  the  copper  and  purple  Beech,  the  purple  Filbert, 
and  the  purple  Berberry.  A  few  of  these  intermingling  with  the  fanciful,  gay  foliage 
of  the  yariegftted  Sj^camore,  Syringa,  Thorn,  <bc,  have  thd  pretti^t  effect,  if  not  oyem 
done,  or  too  much,  or  too  glaringly  exposed. 

The  weeping  trees  ave  now,  generally,  so  well  known,  as  hardly  to  require  mention. 
The  old  and  new  Weeping  Birch ;  the  lanceolate-leaved  Weeping  Birch ;  the  green 
and  purine  Weeping  Beech ;  the  old  green,  the  yellow,  and  the  lanceolated  Weeping 
Ash ;  the  Weeping  Sophora ;  the  Weeping  Horse-Chestnut,  Oak,  £im,  Poplar,  Thorn, 
Laburnum,  Cotoneaster,  Peach,  Cherry  (three  varieties),  Euonymus;  besides  half  a 
dozen  more  of  the  smaller  shrubs,  grafted  standard  high,  and  allowed  to  weep  down, 
such  as  the  Cairagana  arenaria^  Ihwwfmus  linifoliay  Caragawi  JrutMcens^  OyUsuM 

One  of  the  most  desirable  and  beautiful  trees,  at  this  season,  is  the  Virgilia  luUa-^ 
beautiful  in  its  habit  and  foliage,  and  exquisite  in  its  bloom. 

The  {>urple  and  oak-leaf  Laburnum  are  worth  a  place  in  any  shrubbery.  The-oak- 
1^  Hydrangea  is  quite  hardy  and  desirable. 

For  hedging,  the  most  beautiful  are  the  Hemlock,  the  English  Yew,  and  the  Beech ; 
the  most  serviceable,  the  Buckthorn,  Washington  Thorn,  and  Osage  Orange. 

Among  the  Elms,  the  Ulmus  glabra  pendula,  the  Scampston  Weeping,  and  the 
Camperdown  Weeping,  are  very  remarkable. 

There  are  a  good  many  fine  foreign  Elms,  not  pendulous  in  their  character,  yet  well 
worth  planting.  Such  as  the  Chichester,  the  Cornish,  the  Exmouth,  the  Huntington, 
the  English  Cork,  the  Dutch  Cork,  the  Scotch  and  the  English  Upright — a  most  val- 
uable tree,  from  its  property  of  retaining  its  foliage,  green,  long  after  the  surrounding 
trees  are  stripped. 

Among  the  rarer  Maples,  are  the  silver  striped  leaf;  the  Norway,  (the  finest,  I 
think,  of  all  Maples ; )  the  Acer  Taiaricum  ;  the  English,  with  a  very  dense,  round, 
habit  of  growth ;  and  the  purple  Maple,  with  leaves  of  a  rich  dark  green  externally, 
and  of  a  chocolate  brown  underneath. 

Besides  the  Ashes  above  enumerated,  are  the  Willow-leaved ;  the  Aucubarleaved, 
blotched  with  yellow,  like  the  Aufuba  Japonica  ;  the  Myrtle-leaved ;  and  a  new  and 
^eity  variety,  origtaated,  I  believe,  with  Messrs.  Ellwanoer  and  Babrt. 

The  Xarkey,  the  Overcnp  Oak,  and  the  English  Royal,  Lucomb^  and  Fulham,  and 
our  different  American  varieties,  are,  of  course,  ail  desirable,  where  the  size  of  the  place 
will  admit. 

I  shaU  end  this  chapter  with  one  more  tree,  which  to  my  taste  is,  among  decidiioue 
trees,  one  of  Uie  most  graceful  and  fairy-like  of  all  of  the  large  collection  I  have  here, 
and  that  is  the  new  Weeping  Larch,  grafted  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  and  certainly 
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most  cbarmiogly  graceful  in  ito'twujing,  pendalous  habit,  as  much  so  as  the  Weeping 
WiUow. 

[At  our  request  Mr.  Sargent  has  very  kindly  sent  us  the  abore  notes  on  dedduous 
trees  and  shrubs  of  oomparatively  recent  introduction.  To  gentlemen  who  are  set- 
ting about  improTing  their  grounds,  or  extending  their  plantations,  and  are  anxiously 
inquiring  what  they  should  plant,  this  list  will  be  of  great  serrice.  We  prefer  the 
opinion  of  an  amateur  in  these  matters,  provided  he  hare  the  requisite  taste  and  expe- 
rience to  base  an  accurate  judgment  tfpon,  because  professional  men  recognise  such 
trifling  distinctions,  and  are  so  prone,  even  honestly,  to  magnify  any  novelty  of  eh«r. 
acter,  that  their  descriptions  are  seldom  realized  by  the  mass  of  cultivators.  Two 
Roses,  for  instance,  that  a  professional  Rose- grower  would  pronounce  as  dissimilar  as 
possible,  would  pass  for  one  and  the  same  thing  with  nine-tenths  of  the  amateur  culti- 
vators. So  it  is  in  the  peculiarities  which  characterize  different  species  and  varieties 
of  trees  and  shrubs. — ^Ed.] 
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A    CHAPTER    ON    PEARS. 

BT   A.    FAHNESTOCK,    8TRACU8K. 

Whilb  the  general  complaint,  durii^  the  past  summer  and  fall,  was  of  severe  drouth, 
all  around  us  we  were  over-supplied  with  rain^  having  had  a  verj  wet  season.  The 
ground  on  which  our  specimen  trees  are  located,  is  rather  low  and  flat,  consequently 
they  have  had  an  undue  quantity  of  moisture,  during  the  whole  season,  on  account 
of  which  the  fruit  on  the  trees  were  similarly  affected ;  that  is,  they  contained  a 
superabundance  of  juice,  and  were  not  so  fine  in  quality.  This  we  easily  detected 
in  the  well-known  fruits,  such  as  Bartlett,  Louise  Bonne^  <kc. ;  and  the  new  fruits,  as 
well  as  nearly  all  others,  partook  of  the  same  malady.  (1)  Therefore  our  specimens 
of  fruits,  although  well  grown  and  handsome  in  appearance,  did  not  come  up  to  their 
usual  excellence ;  and  the  quality  in  1853,  would  not  compare,  generally,  with  that  of 
the  same  fruits  in  1852.  Some  allowance,  therefore,  ought  necessarily  to  be  made  for 
those  described  from  their  fruiting  the  past  season  only. 

I  will  now  notice  some  few  misnonojers  in  the  trees  received  from  Europe  in  1850, 
and  which  have  been  tested  for  the  past  three  years.  They  came>  from  the  nursery  of 
Mr.  Andrs  Lesoy  : 

Beurre  d^Anjou  has  proved  to  be  the  Bivvm  Beurre. 

Beurre  cPAnjou  Gris  is  identical  with  the  above. 

Doyttme  cTSIte  has  borne  nothing  but  fine  Dutchess  de  Bervi, 

Belle  de  Brusselles  has  proved  to  be  much  coarser,  and  far  inferior  to  that  vari- 
ety, but  not  identified. 

We  had  twelve  trees  of  each  of  the  above  described  fruits,  each  and  all  proving  to 
be  wrong,  as  stated. 
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size,  shape,  color,  quality,  and  season,  and  without  any  hesitation. we  pronounce  it,  as 
well  as  Seigneur  d^Etperin^  the  same  as  Belle  LuaraHife* 

Beurre  Lucrative  is  identical  with  the  above. 

De  la  Vault — ^This  Pear  never  fruited  until  this  season.  We  cut  the  firstspeoimen 
September  6th,  and  upon  tasting  the  same  we  were  delighted,  proclaiming  it  equal  to 
the  BartUtt.  Its  great  similarity  caused  us  to  examine  the  tree  minutely ;  and  after 
tasting  another  specimen,  we  came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion  that  it  was  the  Bart- 
lettj  and  nothing  else. 

Dee  Cannes. — ^This  fruit  we  received  from  the  same  source,  and  came  to  us  labelled 
Dee  N(m€9*  We  found  the  name  in  Mr.  Lxbot^b  catalogue,  among  those  of  his 
lowest  priced  Pears.  When  he  issued  his  neit  catalogue  it  was  spelled  Dee  Nonnee^ 
and  placed  in  a  list  of.  his  Pears  quoted  at  double  the  former  price,  but  still  without  a 
description./  Mr.  Lbrot,  in  his  correspondence  with  us,  says,  ^  We  have  no  trees  of 
this  kind,  at  present,  in  our  collection,  except  one  in  our  school  of  fruits,  which  has 
never,  as  yet,  fruited  in  our  nurseries,  and  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  its  merits  to  your 
notice  of  it  We  pronounce  this  Pear  of  the  very  highest  excellence,  combining  the 
high  flavor  of  the  Seekel,  with  the  delicious,  melting  qualities  of  the  Belle  Lucrative. 
Fruit — medium  size,  regularly  turbinate.  Skin — smooth,  fine,  clear,  light  yellow,  cov- 
ered with  numerous  small,  brown  dots.  Stalk — ^from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches 
long,  slender,  inserted  in  a  very  slight  depression.  Calyx — small,  closed  and  placed 
in  a  small,  shallow  basin.  Flesh — ^whitish,  very  juicy,  sweet,  melting  and  delidous, 
with  an  exquisitely  fine  rich  flavor  and  perfume.  Ripens  from  the  10th  to  the  last 
of  September.  The  tree  is  a  luxuriant  grower,  forming  a  handsome  pyramid  on  the 
Quince,  and  an  abundant  bearer.    The  fruit  is  uniform  in  both  stase  and  appearance. 

Beurre  Charron, — ^This  is  another  fruit  received  from  Anorb  Lbrov,  and  like  the 
Des  lionnee,  came  unheralded  and  unknown.  The  only  notice  we  have  had  of  it  is 
in  Mr.  Lbrot's  catalogue,  where  it  is  entered  under  the  head  of  ^  New  species  obtained 
at  Angers,"  but  without  description,  while  about  twenty  others,  in  the  same  list,  are 
particularly  described.  This  is  quite  unlike  the  Dee  Ntmnee^  in  flavor,  but  nearly  or 
quite  equal  to  it  in  quality.  Fruit — ^medium  in  size.  Form — ^roundish-obdvate.  Skin 
— ^yellowish-green.  Stalk — three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set  on  without  depression. 
Calyx — closed,  and  placed  in  a  deep,  and  rather  broad  basin.  Flesh— exceedingly 
melting,  juicy,  and  perfumed,  more  like  the  Belle  Lucrative^  in  its  highest  excellence, 
in  these  particulars,  than  any  Pear  we  know.  Ripens  about  the  10th  of  October.  It 
grows  well  on  the  Quince. 

Doyenne  Defaie, — ^Fruit — above  medium.  Skin — ^yellow,  with  a  fine  red  cheek. 
Stalk — about  one  inch,  and  inserted  in  a  deep  cavity.  Calyx— open,  placed  in  a  deep, 
narrow  basin.  Flesh — white,  fine-grained,  very  buttery,  melting,  rich,  high  flavored, 
and  delicious.  Very  desirable  indeed.  Grows  finely  on  the  Quince.  Season — mid- 
dle of  October. 

Beurre  Biemont. — ^Fruit — ^medium,  obovate,  greenish-yellow,  with  a  brown  ^eek. 
Stalk — quite  obliquely  inserted,  without  depression.    Calyx—- small,  closed,  and  placed 
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able  peHbme.    An  evcellent  fruit,  and  promiaea  well.    Ripens  from  18th  to  laat  of 
October.    Grows  well  on  the  Qninoe. 
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Bmm  Superfin, — ^Fruit — ^large,  fine  yellow.  Stalk — one  inch,  inserted  without 
depression.  Calyx — spreading,  in  a  rather  shallow  basin.  Flesh — ^yellowish-white, 
fine  grained,  buttery,  very  melting,  extremely  juicy,  with  a  rich,  subacid,  vinous  fiavor 
Season — October  12th  to  20th.  A  splendid  Pear  for  those  who  prefer  the  high  vinous 
characterisdc  We  fully  sustain  the  opinion  of  Col.  Wildbk,  and  hesitate  not  to  call 
it  a  first-rate  Pear. 

Vizouziere, — Fruit— small  to  medium,  round.  Skin — smooth  and  yellow.  Stalk 
— an  inch  and  a  half  long,  slender,  and  deeply  inserted.  Calyx — open,  and  placed  in 
a  shallow  basin.  Flesh — very  melting,  juicy,  sweet,  agreeable,  but  with  little  or  no 
perfume.  Ripens  latter  part  of  September.  This  has  fruited  with  us  this  season  for 
the  first  time,  and  needs  further  trial.    Grows  well  on  Quince. 

Serruriers, — Medium,  greenish -yellow.  Stalk — inserted  in  a  moderate  depression. 
Calyx — ^large  and  spreading,  in  a  deep  cavity.  .  Flesh — coarse-grained,  very  juicy  and 
melting,  with  a  hi^,  vinous  fiavor,  like  Broum  Beurre^  and  with  a  slight  bergamot 
perfume ;  desirable,  and  possessing,  somewhat,  the  characteristic  of  the  Beurre  Super- 
fin,  It  has  fruited  this  season  the  first  time ;  needs  further  trial,  but  promises  well 
Grows  well  on  the  Quince. 

Beurre  Giffdrt — ^We  send  you  two  cuts  of  Beurre  Giffarty  as  they  differ  much  in 
crrowth  :  the  one  crrown  in  1852.  the  other  in  1853.    Thev  differ,  somewhat  from  the 
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cuts  in  your  Eebruary  number,  though  would  be  identified  with  the.  outline&  of  the 
description  there  given.  Your  full  impression  on  frontispiece,  as  regards  form,  would 
be  considered  the  exception  with  us,  as  they  have  grown  on  our  grounds,  and  the  cuts 
or  outlines  more  of  the  general  form.  In  addition  to  your  description,  we  would  say, 
that  with  us,  it  is  remarkably  straggling  in  its  growth. 

Belle  de  Briseae, — Of  this  fruit  we  send  you  two  cuts ;  one  taken  September  14th, 
1852,  and  the  other,  September  Ibth,  1853,  to  show  how  they  differ  in  form.    We 

described  in  1852  as  medium,  quite 
round,  light  yellow.  Stalk — about 
an  inch  long,  and  fleshy  at  the  base. 
Calyx — small  and  closed.  Flesh — 
white,  tender,  melting,  sweet,  not 
rich  or  high  flavored,  but  a  good 
second-rate  Pear.  A  specimen  cut 
a  few  days  after  this  was  much  rich- 
er, and  very  finely  flavored,  and 
might  be  termed  "  very  good." 
Promises  well,  but  needs  further 
trial.  You  will  perceive  that  this 
description  of  form  does  not  exactly 
suit  the  cut  of  1853.  The  tree  is  a 
fair  grower  on  Quince. 

Beurre  Beauchamp. — Medium, 
roundish,  greenish-yellow.  Stalk — 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  fleshy  at 
the  base.  Calyx — open,  in  a  shal- 
low  cavity.  Flesh — ^buttery,  melt- 
ing, sweet  and  agreeable.  It  prom- 
ises  well.  Fruited  this  season,  only. 
Grows  well  on  the  Qaince.  This, 
with  the  five  following,  were  des- 
cribed by  Mr.  Hanchett  while  the  writer  was  west  (2) 

Fosse ^  Tardive, — Fruit — medium,  turbinate.  Skin — ^yellow.  Stalk — one  inch,  in 
a  small  cavity.  Calyx — open,  placed  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh — ^yellowish-white, 
buttery  and  juicy,  with  a  rich,  sweet  flavor.     Grows  well  on  the  Quince.  (3) 

Stiere  Noire  ^Ete. — Fruit — medium,  obovate.  Skin — yellowish-green.  Stalk — an 
inch  long.  Calyx — small,  closed,  and  set  in  a  narrow  basin.  Flesh— juicy,  melting, 
very  sweet,  and  highly  perfumed,  with  the  true  Seckel  aroma.  Seems  inclined  to  rot 
at  the  core,  otherwise  this  would  prove  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  its  season — 20th 
to  last  of  August    Grows  well  on  the  Quince. 

Hossnshenk, — We  sent  you  a  specimen  of  this  Pear,  which  you  noticed  shortly  after- 
wards, but  as  it  had  decayed  before  you  could  take  a  drawing,  I  send  you  another 
This  Pear  is  emphatically  larflta^  &nd  our  friend.  Mr.  Ga^iuikr.  who  Mint  na  the  anAAi. 
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mens,  apologizes  for  the  unusual  tmall  size,  on  aocount  of  the  orerbeartng  of  the  tree. 
We  hope  to  hare  it  in  bearing  on  oar  own  grounds  this  year,  or  by  next,  so  that  we 
can  test  it  fully  here.  At  present,  we  loolc  upon  it  as  the  best  Pear  of  its  season,  all 
things  considered.    Bipe  middle  to  last  of  August.    A  free  grower  on  Pear  stock.  (4) 
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Delices  Charles  Van  Mom, — Fruit — large^  medium,  fine  lemon  yellow,  with  a  thin 
coating  of  ruuet  on  one  side.  Stalk — an  inch  long,  set  on  without  depression.  Calyx 
open,  in  a  small  bash.  Flesh-Smelting,  vinous,  juicy,  and  refreshing,  with  a  peculiar 
perfume,  like  the  Kiriland^  which  it  much  resembles  in  flavor.  Ripens  fit)m  the 
20th  to  the  last  of  September.    Grows  finely  on  Quince. 

Chamoisine. — ^This  Pear  haa  fruited  with  us  three  seaaona.  We  find  it  uniformly 
lai^^  oblong.  Skin — smooth,  yellow,  with  a  fine  red  cheek.  Stalk — very  short, 
stout,  and  fleshy.  Calyx — in  a  small  cavity.  Flesh — ^firm,  moderately  juicy,  some- 
what perfumed,  and  pleasant,  like  tlie  Bergamot  It  is  of  surpassing  beauty,  but  only 
of  second-rate  onalitv.     Season — SeDiAmbAr.     MaItm  a  finA  nvrAmid  on  the  Ouinee.  ^5^ 
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Calyx — large  aod  Bpreadiog,  and  placed  in  a  rerj  diallow  cavity.  Flesh — ^yellowiBh- 
white,  coarae-grained,  bytttery,  juicy,  sweet,  rich,  and  finely  flavored,  quite  like  the  Bart- 
lett ;  and  we  feel  disposed  to  call  it  truly  a  first-rate  Pear.  As  Col.  Wilder  states,  it 
will  grow  in  favor,  and,  no  doubt,'  become  one  among  the  selected  sorts*    Season — ^with 

us     20th     to    last    September. 
Orows  well  on  the  Quince. 

B<mM  cPHtee—lB  a  fine  Pear, 
large,  yellow,  with  a  fine  blush, 
melting,  sweet,  and  delicious.  It 
promises  well.  A  beautiful  grow- 
er,  and  makes  a  fine  pyramid  on 
the  Quince.    Season— October. 

St.  Michael  Arehanffel — ^Is 
also  a  very  fine  Pear,  large, 
handsome,  melting,  and  high 
fiavored.  Like  the  preceding,  is 
a  fine  grower  on  Quince.  Oar 
spedmens  having  been  stolen  the 
present  year,  we  could  not  say  as 
much  as  we  would  desire  of  these 
two  Pears.  Both  promise  well. 
Season — Octoher.  I  send  you 
the  cuts,  because  we  have  had  so 
many  inquiries  concerning  them. 
FtmdanU  Chameuse, — ^I  send 
you  two  cuts,  as  they  appear  to 
difier  in  shape.  This  modem 
Pear  is  of  medium  size,  irregular, 
or  one-sided.  Skin — pale  yellow, 
slightly  tinged  with  blush.  Stalk 
— ^an  inch  long;  veiy  obliquely 
inserted  without  depression. — 
Calyx — placed  in  a  deep  basin. 
Flesh — melting,  sweet,  fine-gram, 
ed,  and  buttery,  with  but  little  perfume.  Season — 1st  to  15th  October.  It «  a  good 
grower  on  the  Quince. 

DwftniM  Sieulle. — ^This  is  also  a  valuable  Pea?,  of  modem  origin.  Fruit — ^large 
medium,  roundish-oblong.  Skin — yellow,  with  reddish-brown  cheek.  Flesh — fine- 
grained, buttery,  melting,  rich,  eweet,  and  very  finely  perfumed.  Season — October. 
Grows  finely  on  the  Quince.    Very  desirable.  (6) 

Catinha, — We  send  you  two  cuts,  as  they  differ  materially  in  shape ;  one  the  growth 
of  1852,  the  other  of  1868.    Fruit— large  medium.    Skin— green.    Flesh— juicy 
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mdtiDg,  8weet,  sprightljy  and  agreeable.    SeasoD— last  of  Septfember.    OrowB  well  on 
the  Qaince. 

IhymM  cr^/eiKoii.^Fniit-^nediain,  obovate.  Skin — greeniah-yellowy  with  a 
rich  brown  cheek.  Flesh — ooane-gramed,  melting,  buttery,  juicj,  sweet,  and  verj 
agreeable.    A  fine  I^ear.    Season — ^middle  October.    Grows  finel  j  on  the  Quince.  (7) 

2>s  Bai9ajf. — ^We  giro  yon  again  two  cuts  of  this  fruit,  differing  rery  materially  in 
form.  You  will  perceire  how  much  they  vary  from  the  outlines  giren  by  Col.  Wilder. 
Our  trees  caase  fr6m  Mr.  Lmor.  Fruit— ^mall  to  medium,  rather  pyriform.  Skin 
— ydlow,  corered  with  small,  htoim  dots.  Stalk — \\  inches  long,  obliquely  inserted. 
Cdyx — open,  set  in  a  deep,  broad  basin.  Flesh— juicy,  melting,  sweet,  Ind  slightly 
perfomed ;  very  good  in  quality.  Season — with  us  from  8th  to  20th  October.  Grows 
well  as  a  dwarf. 

Oolmar  i'^remWy.— Fruit — ^large,  very  juicy,  flavor  something  like  Summir  Bon- 
ekretieHf  rather  more  tart    Grows  well  on  the  Quince. 

Beurrt  MilUU — ^This  cut  is  from  a  prematurely  plucked  specimen,  and  gave  every 
evidenoe  of  a  first-rate  Pear.    Good  grower  on  Quince. 

Dtf  Jfot,  or  2>tM  d$  Bordeaux. — ^Fruit — large,  pyriform.  Skin — ^yellowish-green, 
with  a  reddish-brown  cheeL  Stalk— one  inch,  inserted  in  a  shallow  cavity.  Flesh — 
bttttery,  melting,  with  an  abundant,  perfumed,  refreshing  juice.  Calyx — very  small, 
placed  in  a  very  deep  basin.  A  handsome  and  desirable  Pear.  Forms  a  beautiful 
pyramid  on  the  Qoinct. 

Dof€mi4  BMn.'^We  send  you  two  cuts,  as  they  vary,  somewhat,  in  form,  and  dif- 
fer a  little  from  Col.  Wiu>bb*s.  Our  discription  gives  the  length  of  stem  nearly,  or 
quite,  two  im^es,  and  the  fiesh  as  not  white,  but  more  approaching  a  yellowish-white. 
Very  good.    Grows  finely  as  a  dwarf. 

Triomph  de  Jodoi^^ne.^'Yrmi — very  large,  obtuse  pyriform.  Skin — ^yellowish- 
green,  with  a. reddish-brown  cheek.  Stalk — one  inch,  inserted  in  an  obtuse,  uneven 
cavity,  and  fleshy  at  its  base.  Calyx — small,  placed  in  a  deep  basin.  Flesh — yellow- 
ish-white, buttery,  melting,  with  an  abundant,  slightly  perfumed  juice,  sub-acid  and 
agreeable.  Very  desirable  on  account  of  its  splendid  size  and  appearance,  and  for  its 
verjf  good  qualities.    It  is  a  beautiful  grower  on  the  Quince. 

[We  have  thought  it  unneeessary  to  give  outlines  of  such  varieties  as  are  already 
weU  known,  or  have  been  recently  figured  and  discribed  in  this  journal. 

(1.)  This  cannot  be  called  a  <<  malady ,**  but  merely  a  defect 

(2.)  This  is  a  synonym  of  an  old,  well-known  variety — BergamoUe  Cadette. 

(3.)  This  is  a  long  keeping  cooking  Pear,  with  us.  Our  specimens  are  yet  hard  as 
bricks.*    Tours  cannot  be  true. 

Belle  Alliance, — ^We  omit  discription,  as  you  •ay  you  have  two  varieties  under  that 
name.    Better  wait  until  the  matter  is  cleared  up. 

(4.)  There  «  a  variety  of  opinions  in  regard  to  the  value  of  this  Pear,  among  those 
who  know  it  best  1 
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(6.)  Worthless. 

(6.)  A  fine  Pear.    Keeps  well  till  Christmas,  or  Ist  January. 
(7.)  Tour  variety  cannot  be  true,  as  this  is  a  long  keeper,  of  fine  quality.    Our 
specimens  are  yet  beautiful.    It  keeps  till  May. — ^Ed.] 
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Twelve  years  ago  few  people  believed  that  Quinces  could  be  grown  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mohawk,  although  it  was  known  that  they  were  cultivated  at  Clinton,  in  the  south 
part  of  the  county.  About  that  time  a  few  trees  began  to  bear  fruit,  in  this  city,  in 
gardens  having  a  clay  soil,  and  situated  at  various  elevations  above  the  river, — say 
from  fifteen  to  seventy  feet. 

In  the  spring  of  1843, 1  procured  a  few  trees  from  Clinton,  three  or  four  years  old, 
which  I  planted  in  my  garden,  oti  the  high  ground  near  the  Insane  Asylum.  These  I 
have  since  increased  to  some  hundreds,  by  suckers  and  cuttings,  moiitly  for  the  purpose 
of  stocks  for  Pears.  Those  set  for  bearing  fruit,  stand  hi  a  light,  sandy  loam,  thongfi  a 
few  are  in  swamp  muck,  where  sand  is  an  ingredient  of  the  soil.  A  part  of  those  in 
the  sandy  loam  have  a  light,  sandy  sub-soil ;  but  those  which  have  done  best  have  a 
clay  hard-pan  subsoil.  These  last  have  suffered  least  from  the  effects  of  winter,  and 
have  borne  most  fruit.  They  were  all  set  in  deep,  laige  holes,  filled  mostly  with  good 
top  soil,  with  which  a  little  lime  rubbish  was  mingled.  This  last  was  mostly  obtained 
from  the  soap  factory,  and  was  mixed  with  leached  ashea.  Those  set  upon  the  hard- 
pan  were  upon  a  moderate  slope,  falling  to  the  south,  but  not  suiBciently  to  prevent 
the  holes  from  becoming  a  water  cup^  into  which  the  water  actually  percolated,  in  ike 
early  spring,  when  they  were  dug.  Theoretically,  I  cannot  now  approve  of  setting 
fruit  trees  in  such  a  position,  though  practically,  it  has  worked  welL  The  roots,  most 
probably,  have  always  become  dry  before  the  weather  was  warm  enough  to  excite  veg- 
etation. If  so,  the  temporary  influence  of  cold  water  about  the  roots  could  not  Injure 
them.  One  of  the  trees  thus  situated,  whose  top  you  could  gather  under  a  five  bushel 
basket,  has,  again  and  again,  borne  three  pecks  of  Qutnces,  in  a  single  year. 

A  little  manure,  widely  spread  and  faithfully  dug  in  the  spring,  has  been  found 
useful.  This  has  usually  been  coarse,  low  manure.  For  the  first  few  years  I  gave  my 
trees  a  regular  salting  in  the  spring,  but  have  neglected  to  do  so  for  three  or  four  years. 
Possibly  there  is  yet  an  abiding  influence  of  these  early  applications.  I,  however, 
doubt  the  necessity  of  its  application.  During  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  they 
began  to  flower,  the  petals  were  sul  eaten  up  by  a  sort  of  winged  ant  I  have  also 
lost  a  few  by  the  borer,  as  I  suppose,  although  I  have  not  had  time  to  look  for  hhn, 
and  have  used  no  precautions  against  him. 

My  trees  have  no  protection  from  the  cold  west  wind,  beyond  the  influence  of  a 
distont  high  fence,  and  of  an  oecflMDiial  Plum  tre«  tlaading  near.    On  the  whole,  my 
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experience  justifies  the  confident  hope  that,  in  at  least  many  localities  herOi  the  Quinct 
may  be  rendered  fieiirly  profitable. 

I  may  further  observe  that,  although  I  usually  cultivate  my  trees  as  single  standards, 
I  find  t^ey  succeed  equally  well  when  three  or  four  grow  out  of  the  same  root,  pro- 
vided, always,  the  original  number  is  maiotained  by  the  careful  removal  of  sprouts 
every  spring.  Many  gentlemen  in  our  city  have  been  equally  successful  with  myself, 
so  that  quite  a  number  of  {amilies  now  raise  their  own  supply  of  this  frniL 
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IThb  Pear  is  now  esteemed  as  one  of  the  indispensable  luxuries  connected  with  a 
suburban  or  country  residence.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  important  that  the  amateur 
and  the  novice  should  have  information  on  the  character  and  relative  value  of  the  fruit, 
its  time  of  ripening  in  our  climate,  that  he  may  select  judiciously,  but  that  he  should 
also  be  somewhat  informed  on  its  adaptation  to  soil,  and  its  cultivation,  with  the 
necessary  care  to  protect  the  tree  against  the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  and  the  maladies 
to  which  it  is  subject 

The  tree  is  not  a  native  of  our  country.  It  ia  said  to  be  of  Europe  and  Asia,  where 
it  lives  to  great  age,  and  grows  to  an  immense  size,  with  other  native  trees.  In  that 
condiiion,  it  is  hardly  recognizable  as  the  parent  of  the  present  luscious  and  high- 
flavored  fruit,  but  is  small,  austere,  puckery,  and  unfit  for  the  palate.  It  is  to  the  skill 
of  cultivators,  that  we  are  indebted  for  this  great  change  and  improvement  in  its  ohar^ 
acter ;  and  to  none  so  much  as  to  the  late  Yak  Mokb,  of  Belgium.  Chance  or  acci- 
dent have  not  been  idle  in  the  work  of  adding  many  excellent  varieties  to  the  list; 
but  the  improvement  of  the  fruit  has  (though  not  always),  been  at  the  expense  of  the 
hardiness  and  durability  of  the  tree.  This  point  has  been  too  much  overlooked  by 
propagators ;  its  tenderness  being  seen,  scientific  cultivators  are  giving  more  attention 
to  correct  it  in  their  future  additions. 

The  cultivation  of  the  tree  is  very  simple ;  it  readily  adapts  itself  to  any  soil  or  loca- 
tion, so  that  it  be  not  a  swamp  or  marsh.  A  deep,  rich,  clayey  loam,  with  a  porous 
subsoil,  and  a  full  exposure  to  light  and  air,  is  the  best  for  its  full  development  The 
tendency  of  the  tree  is  to  throw  down  strong  tap-roots ;  it  is,  therefore,  important  to 
know  something  of  the  nourishment  it  will  find  to  feed  on  there.  This  tendency  is 
overcome  by  growing  it  on  the  Quince,  the  natural  disposition  of  which  is  to  spread 
its  roots,  and  luxuriate  on  the  surface  soil ;  though  the  tree  14  dwarfed,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  its  life  shortened,  still  it  is  better  for  shallow  soils,  and  gardens  where  not  mqdi 
room  can  be  afiforded.  The  fine  sorts,  with  few  exceptions,  succeed  well  and  produce 
abtmdantly  on  the  Quince.    These  are  usually  trained  in  pyramid  form,  branching   ^ 
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When  grafted  or  budded  on  their  own  stocks,  they  require  more  room,  and  are  nsoally 
longer  coming  into  bearing. 

The  cultivation  of  the  tree  has,  however,  its  drawbacks.  It  is  not  hardy ;  or,  if  you 
do  not  like  the  term,  it  is  subject  to  be  cut  oJQT  and  destroyed  by  death  at  any  time, 
when  seeming  in  full  vigor  of  health  and  growth.  On  the  cause,  there  has  been  much 
speculation,  without  seeming  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Long  experience,  observation,  and  much  reflection,  have  established  in  my  own  mind 
the  cause.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  make  this  clear  or  satisfactory  to  you,  and  other 
minds,  but  I  may  open  a  door  to  a  new,  or  rather  an  unexplored  field  fbr  thought  and 
refiection,  both  to  the  practical  and  the  scientific  investigator.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
^t  in  this,  or  any  other  country,  where  a  greater  opportunity  has  been  alSbrded  for ' 
an  observance  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  Pear  tree,  is  subject— especially  that  form 
which  we  understand  as  firt  blight — ^than  here. 

Scientific  gentlemen,  with  some  exceptions,  have  generally  followed  each  other  in 
attributing  it  mainly  to  Insects,  and  some  to  an  exhaustion,  or  absorption  of  those 
particles  from  the  soil  which  are  essential  to  the  health  and  life  of  the  tree,  and  the 
perfect  development  of  its  fruity  admitting,  at  the  same  time,  the  existence  of  other 
extraordinary  causes  for  its  disease  and  death. 

Without  denying  that  insects  are  sometimes  injurious  to  the  Pear  tree,  even  to  its 
destruction,  I  must  be  permitted  to  question  the  general  correctness  of  the  theory,  and 
also  that  of  an  exhausted  soil.  To  my  mind,  facts  do  not  warrant  such  conclusions, 
as  applicable  to  our  region.  To  make  out  the  latter  theory,  it  should  not  be  left  to 
rest  on  doubtful  speculation,  but  it  should  be  shown  to  harmonize  with  matters  of 
practical  fact,  as  they  continually  occur.  The  ingenuous,  mind  never  should  allow 
itself  to  lose  sight  of  these. 

Though,  unquesUonably,  the  working,  or  grafting  on  bad  btocks,  such  as  suckers^ 
and  planting  in  bad  soil,  will  facilitate  the  destruction  of  the  Pear  tree — as  the  same 
cause  would  any  other — they  are  only  local,  and  lay  not  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  To 
suppose  the  adventitious  existence  of  some  substance  in  the  soil,  to  remove  difficulties 
out  of  the  way  of  a  favorite  theory,  is  not  satisfactory. 

It  has  been  advanced  that  the  cracking  of  the  White  Doyenne  is  owing  to  an  exhaus- 
tion  from  the  soil  of  those  particles  necessary  to  its  perfect  development ;  that  the  tree 
would  resume  its  former  habit  of  the  production  of  perfect  fruit,  if  these  substances 
were  supplied  to  the  roots.  Among  many  reasons  for  dissenting  from  this  position, 
let  me  say,  that  for  eight  or  ten  years,  I  have  hardly  had  a  perfect  fruit  on  trees  of 
this  variety,  many  of  which  formerly  bore  fine  fruit,  until  last  summer,  when,  on  all  of 
them,  it  was  as  fine  as  I  ever  saw  it  any  where ;  and  this  without  any  application 
whatever  to  their  roots.  The  trees  are  scattered  over  my  grounds ;  some  in  grass,  the 
tod  of  which  has  not  been  disturbed  for  years.  I  attributed  this  remarkable  effect  to 
atmospheric  influences — with  which  the  composition  of  the  soil  had  nothing  to  do. 
It  lias,  during  the  growth  of  the  fruit,  unusually  dry  for  our  climate. 

J_Let  us  now  examine  the  analysis  of  the  Pear  tree,  as  a  correct  and  reliable  basis  to   R 
ovwjome  the  malady  to  which  the  tree  is  subject    Loudon,  and  other  eminent  writers   ^ 
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on.  the  6abject»  would  have  us  to  unddretand  that  there  is  a  strong  analogy  in  the  life 
prineiple  of  plants  and  animals.  It  is,  therefore,  fairly  inferable  that,  as  animals  of 
the  same  species  do  not  wholly  depend  on  one  class  of  food  for  life  and  health,  but 
that,  to  a  certain  extent,  choice  is  left  to  select  from,  producing  the  same  results,  that 
this  is  equally  applicable  to  plants.  When  we,  therefore,  have  the  analysis  of  Prof. 
Emmons  before  us,  showing  that  the  ash  of  the  sap-wood  of  the  Pear  tree  contains 
more  than  twentyHMven  per  cent  of  phosphate  of  lime,  twenty-two  of  potash,  and  a 
number  of  other  inorganic  elements,  though  perfectly  correct,  are  we  sure  that  a 
tree  grown  in  a  different  soil  will  not  produce  different  results  t  I  shall  show  that  this 
is  the  case  in  other  species  of  trees,  and  therefore  infer  it  is  so  with  the  Pear.  It  is 
Tety  certain  that  the  color  of  fruits  is  affected  by  substances  in  the  soil  and  taken  up 
by  the  roots,  not  essential  or  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  tree. 

LiEBio,  in  speaking  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  plants,  says  :  *'  Many  of  the 
inorganic  constituents  yary  according  to  the  soil  in  which  the  plant  grows,*'  Ac 
Again:  ''Most  plants,  perhaps  all  of  them,  contain  organic  acids  of  very  different  com- 
position and  properties,  all  of  which  are  in  combination  with  bases,  such  as  potash, 
soda,  lime,  or  magnesia,"  Ac. ;  and  after  proceeding  to  show  that  certain  acids  are 
always,  of  necessity,  present  in  plants,  he  proceeds :  '*  It  is  equally  certain  that  some 
alkaline  base  is  also  indispensable  in  order  to  enter  into  combination  with  the  acids." 
And,  while  he  seems  to  make  it  clear  that  the  life  and  health  of  the  plant  depends 
invariably  on  certain  acids,  he  says :  ^  It  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  any 
one  of  the  alkaline  bases  may  be  substituted  for  another,  the  action  of  all  being  the 
same."  His  object  is,  if  I  understand  him,  to  prove  that  certain  acids  are  in  the  first 
place  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  plant,  and  that  this  always  attracts  a  given  quan. 
tity  of  alkaline ;  that  t^iese  alkalines  are  not  necessarily  the  same,  but  similar  in  action ; 
that  the  plant  will  take  them  up  as  they  are  found  in  the  soil.  To  prove  this,  he  says : 
••  It  has  been  distinctly  shown,  by  the  analysis  of  D'Saus^ure  and  Berthibr,  that  the 
nature  of  a  soil  exercises  a  decided  inflaence  on  the  .quantity  of  the  different  metallic 
oxyds  contained  in  the  plants  which  grew  on  it ;  that  magnesia,  for  example,  was  con- 
tained  in  the  ash  of  a  Pine  tree  grown  at  Mont  Brever,  while  it  was  absent  from  the 
ash  of  a  tree  of  the  same  species  from  Mont  La  Salle ;  and  that  the  proportions  of 
lime  and  potash  were  also  very  different.*^  Again  he  adds  :  ^  Let  us  now  compare 
Bbrthibr*8  analysis  of  the  ash  of  two  Fir  trees,  one  of  which  grew  in  Norway,  and 
the  other  in  Allerard,  (departemens  de  Plsere.)  One  contained  fifty,  the  other  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  soluble  salts.  A  greater  difference  in  the  proportion  of  the  alkaline 
bases  could  scarcely  exist  between  two  totally  different  plants." 

Though  it  seems  in  all  cases  the  oxygen  was  found  nearly  in  the  same  quantities  in 
each  species,  proving  conclusively  that  while  certain  properties,  such  as  some  of  the 
acids  and  oxygen,  are  always  present  in  nearly  uniform  proportions,  that  it  is  not  so 
with  other  substances ;  that  they  not  only  vary  largely  in  quantity,  but  in  some 
instances  are  altogether  absent ;  that  a  tree,  like  an  animal,  has  some  latitude  of  choice 
io  its  food ;  and  that  the  elements  of  the  air  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  both. 
This  is  oerfectlv  in  hannonv  with  p.vt>rv  Hav'r  ATTMriAnee  of  thfl  diffATAnf  •nA  A^'wr^w^* 
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boiIb  we  find  the  tree  to  grow  and  floamb  in«  It  may  be  quefttioned,  if  a  tree,  which 
finds  the  proper  constituent  particles  in  a  soil  fbf  its  healthy  growth,  can  ever  exhaust 
any  part  of  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  death,  if  the  natural  sources  of  growth 
continue  to  yield  their  supply  from  the  atmosphere.  A  forest  does  not  wear  out  tlie 
soil  and  die ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  indebted  to  its  agency  for  the  virgin  soil  we  find 
under  its  boughs.  It  is  the  opinion  of  writers  of  high  authority,  that  among  our  mod- 
em forest  trees,  there  are  some  which  have  attained  the  great  age  of  four  t)iousand 
years ;  and  it  is  said  that  ^^  investigation  of  coal  and  lignite  strata  has  proved  the 
existence  of  trees  of  the  same  order  as  those  now  existing."  K  this  be  true,  it  proves 
positively  that  trees  do  not  draw  on  the  soil,  so  as  to  destroy  themselves,  or  to  impair 
the  perfect  development  of  their  seed  and  fruit.  But  it  may  be  said  this  is  applicable 
to  a  state  of  nature.  Well,  this  is  just  what  I  am  endeavoring  to  show ;  that  we  have 
run  contrary  to  this ;  and,  from  that  cause,  have  produced  an  enfeebled  race,  which 
we  are  exposing  to  an  uncongenial  climate,  and  charging  it  (improperly,  as  I  think), 
to  the  soil 

The.  reason  why  soils  are  worn  out,  is  because  of  injudicious  cultivation,  a  continued 
removal  of  its  products  without  a  proper  restoration  of  the  properties  thus  removed. 
This  is  not  applicable  to  trees,  only  so  far  as  the  removal  of  fruit  is  concerned,  and 
the  obstruction  of  the  natural  supply  from  decayed  leaves,  branches,  isc  This  may 
be  larger  or  smaller,  and  of  course  it  is  wise  to  see  that  the  soil  is  well  supplied  with 
all  the  particles  thus  drawn  from  it  You  may,  however,  feed  the  Pear  tree  as  much 
as  you  please,  and  still  it  will  die  in  the  midst  of  a  luxurient  growth  ;  and  it  is,  there* 
fore,  to  other  causes  that  we  must  look  for  its  destruction,  not  to  the  want  of  proper. 
fi>od. 

The  advocates  of  the  insect  theory  have  not  been  very  successful  in  proving  its  truth. 
They  are  bound  to  show  something  more  plausible  for  its  support,  than  Uie  simple 
tad  that  insects  are  found  in  connection  witli  the  diseased  parts*  They  are  bound  to 
show  that  these  insects  are  really  the  cause,  and  not  there  as  a  result  of  the  blight 
And,  moreover,  to  show  some  reason  why  it  is  that  they  ducnmin<itef  pass  by  certain 
unmolested  Pear  trees,  and  do  not  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all  within  their  reach ;  and 
also,  why  it  is  that  their  destructive  influence  is  sometimes  suspended  for  yean 
together. 

Prof.  Harris'  description  of  the  Scoiytus  pyri,  in  his  invaluable  work  on  Insects, 
which  is  mainly  relied  on  as  the  support  of  this  theory,  fully  defines  its  regular  periods 
of  change  and  operations.  I  am  very  sure  that  it  will  not  apply  to  our  blight,  all  the 
reasons  for  which  I  cannot  here  enumerate.  Sufl^  it  to  say,  that  the  injury  of  that 
insect  ^'  ends  with  the  death  of  the  branchy  down  to  a  certain  painty  but  does  not  extend 
below  the  seat  of  attack,  and  does  not  effect  the  health  of  other  parts  of  the  tree." 
(Second  edition  Harru^  Treaiiie  on  InueU).  A  comparatively  harmless  insect,  whose 
effiscts  all  cultivators  in  this  region  will  have  observed  on  their  trees. 

I  will  here  very  briefly  give  what  I  deem  the  cause  and  the  reason  for  the  blight, 
which  are  not  materially  different  from  those  given  elsewhere.    Long  observation  has 
tliftt  thft  iliflAMA  M  flliAnMiAblA  msiiilv  to  fttmosnharie  infln- 
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TIm  Oreftt  Oreator  kas  io  his  wiidoni  io  ordered  it»  thai  the  TegetotiOB,  soil, 
and  dimate  of  eveiy  part  of  the  globe  act  in  perfect  harmoiiy,  for  the  best  derelop- 
ment  of  the  former.  A  departure  from  this  state  of  nature  is  at  the  hasard  of  the 
health  and  longevitj  of  the  plant  or  tree,  thovgh  this  reaolt  does  not  inrariablj  follow. 
The  Fear  tree,  as  before  observed,  is  not  a  native  of  this  continent,  bat  of  a  different 
hemisphere,  where  it  grows  to  large  sise  and  great  age,  as  other  forest  trees  do.  All 
intelligent  writers,  so  for  as  I  know,  are  agreed  that  the  improvement  of  the  fruit  has 
generally  been  at  the  eipense  of  the  hardineea  and  durability  of  the  tree,  (not  a  neces- 
sary consequence).  However,  we  find  it  so.  We  hftve  imported  an  enfeebled  race, 
and  are  exposing  it  to  a  new  dimate,  the  vicissitudes  of  which  St  is  not  fully  capable 
of  resisting.  I  care  not  for  terms :  whether  you  call  itfiraun  tap  blight^  or  tun  blight ; 
whether  the  effect  is  produced  by  sudden  and  rapid  changes  of  winter  temperature,  or 
an  excessive  summer  son.  In  either  case,  it  is  the  destruction  of  the  natural  functions 
of  the  tree,  producing  disease  and  death.  The  former  is  often  tardy  in  its  work,  but 
the  latter  generally  rapid  and  instantaneous;  In  the  one  case,  it  is  brought  to  bear 
on  the  tree  in  a  state  of  rest,  when  the  sap-vessels  are  contracted,  when  their  juices 
have  been  expended  to  form  wood,  which  is  immaturely  ripened.  In  the  other  case, 
when  the  sap-vessels  are  extended  to  their  utmost  oapadty,  to  supply  the  demands  of 
a  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth ;  when  this  growth  is  in  its  most  tender  and  delicate 
oondition,  the  scorching  mid-day  sun  does  the  mischief;  the  sap,  by  its  rap,  is  scalded 
and  vitiated,  a  chemical  process  of  decomposition  takes  place,  its  poison  Is  soon  carried 
to  and  mixed  with  other  portions  of  the  tree,  and  the  whole  is  often  irretrievably  lost 
in  a  few  hours.  The  only  remedy  is,  the  moment  that  it  is  discovered  on  the  limb^ 
where  this  form  of  blight  always  makes  its  appearance,  to  lop  off  until  you  come  to 
the  sound  and  healthy  wood,  and  thus  prevent  its  spreading.  Do  not  stop  to  hunt 
insects,  until  you  have  performed  this  work,  when  you  can  do  so  leisurely. 

8ftn  blight^  or  Jire  blight^  is  always  most  prevalent  in  a  wet  and  hot  summer. 
There  has  been  but  little  the  last  three  years,  and  we  shall  certainly  have  no  fnoffa 
sap  blight  to  complain  of  next  summer.  This  is  to  be  attributed  to  rather  unusual 
dry  summers  during  this  period  ;  the  wood  having  ripened  well  before  winter  set  in, 
and  the  growth  not  so  luxurient  as  in  wet  seasons. 

As  a  remedy,  or  rather  a  preventive  to  the  frozen  sap  blight,  I  would  suggest  the 
shortening-in  application,  in  September  or  October,  to  check  the  growth,  and  induce 
the  maturing  of  the  wood.  This  syqtem  is,  perhaps,  only  applicable  to  dwarfe,  as 
standards  cannot  well  be  reached.  What  is  understood  by  shortening-in,  is  to  cut 
back  the  present  yearns  new  shoots  to  the  firm  wood,  say  one^third  or  one-half  of  it,  as 
the  case  may  require,  so  that  the  sap  remaining  shall  be  expended  in  perfecting  the 
wood  whichis  left,  and  not  to  be  stimulated  by  the  leaves  on  the  ends  of  the  shoots 
to  continue  growth.  This  system  is  also  practiced  to  force  the  tree  into  forming  fruit 
spun,  and  thus  facilitate  the  production  of  fruit  Care  must  be  observed  in  the  time 
of  performing  this  operstion.  It  roust  not  be  so  early  in  the  season  as  to  cause  the 
^    bursting  of  the  lateral  buds,  and  thereby  cause  a  more  injurious  growth  than  it  is    R 
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the  state  of  the  season.  It  is  better  a  little  late,  than  too  early ;  when  the  majoritj  of 
the  leaves  on  the  shoot  are  rigid  and  bard,  is  a  suitable  indication  of  the  proper  time. 

Having  said  so  much  about  the  want  of  hardiness  of  the  tree,  it  may  be  asked,  how 
I  aecount  for  the  trees  that  are  to  be  found  up  and  down  our  land,  which  have  with- 
stood the  winter's  storms  and  summer's  heat  from  one  to  two  hundred  years  I  Before 
I  answer  the  question,  allow  me  to  ofier  them,  as  standing  monuments  against  the 
exhaustion  and  insect  theories.  We  have  had  some  specimens  in  thilb  vicinity — until 
the  spirit  of  city  improvements  required  their  room,  when  the  rude  hand  of  the  wood- 
man brought  them  low — whose  existence  was  co-equal  with  the  first  impress  of  civili- 
zation ;  they  remained  sound,  healthy,  and  fruitful  to  the  last  Such  specimens,  it 
will  be  found,  have  all  originated  from  seed,  and  always  from  a  hardier  stock  than 
the  varieties  of  more  modern  introduction.  A  friend  has  just  given  me  the  history  of 
one  in  Guilford,  Conn.,  which  he  says  is  over  two  hundred  years  old,  measuring  fifteen 
feet  in  circumference  at  five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  now  beginning  to  decay, 
but  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  fruit.  He  says  the  fruit  does  not  compare  with 
the  best  now  in  cultivation,  but  when  he  was  a  boy,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  it  was 
considered  very  superior. 

It  is  to  these  hardy  remains  of  ancient  days,  we  must  look  for  constitutions  to 
hybridize  with  our  finer  sorts,  say,*if  you  please,  the  Seekel,  which  is  as  hardy  as  any 
of  them,  for  a  class  of  trees  producing  superior  fruit,  and,  at  the  same  time,  such  as 
we  can  trust  out  of  doors. 

I  fear  the  above  remarks  may  seem  lengthy  to  some,  but  the  subject  is  of  too  much 
interest  to  be  passed  over  lightly,  or  with  mere  assertions.  .  As  it  is  investigated,  the 
more  fully  its  importance  is  brought  to  view.  I  have  endeavored  to  avoid  all  improper 
allusions,  unnecessary  repetitions,  and  aim  at  display  ;  simply  confining  myself  to  a 
plain  statement  of  theories  and  opinions  of  others,  their  comparisons  and  plausibilities. 
Much  might  be  added  to  sustain  the  views  I  have  presented  as  the  real  cause  of 
destruction  of  our  Pear  trees. 

[The  above  paper  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Ernst  to  the  Oindnnati  Horticultural 
Society,  and  subsequently  appeared  in  the  Horticultural  JReview.  Mr.  Erkst  sug- 
gested that  we  would  give  place  to  it  in  this  journal,  which  we  now  do  with  pleasure. 
It  will  well  repay  a  careful  perusal  by  every  one  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
Pear.  The  disease  which  is  the  subject  of  remark,  is  a  most  mysterious  one  indeed ; 
no  less  so  than  some  of  those  fearful  epidemics  that  make  such  deadly  periodical 
attacks  on  the  human  species,  and  then  disappear.  The  most  watchful  and  skilful 
cultivators,  and  those  who  have  had  the  most  ample  opportunities  for  observation, 
have  been  unable  to  do  more  than  suspect  or  guess  at  the  cause.  Mr.  Ernst's  paper, 
unfortunately,  able  and  careful  as  it  is,  throws  no  new  light  on  iL  From,  the  begin- 
ning, many  have  held  strongly  to  the  opinion  that  "  it  was  chargeable,  mainly,  to 
atmospheric  influences'^  and  as  far  as  we  are  aware  this  is  the  opinion  of  a  large  major- 
ity  now.  Our  own  opinions  are  hardly  worth  giving,  and  at  any  rate  the  length  of 
Mr.  Ernst's  article  prevents  us  from  irivinflr  them  at  this  time. — ^Ed.1 
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KIRRI    COTTAGE. 

gUBURBAir  BIHDKrCB  OF  MBS.  OOUTSLnTB  DATB,  SUnOB,  AT  mBWABX,  VIW  JBBCIT. 

BT  A.  J.   DAVIS,-  ABCHITEOT,  N.   Y. 

Thb  name  is  derived  from  the  Japan  tree,  standiDg  in  the  front  ground ;  English 
name,  Pawlonia,  This  tree,  if  not  the  most  graceful  in  its  form,  is  the  fastest  grow- 
ing, most  exotic  looking,  and  the  richest  in  its  flower,  of  any  in  our  latitude.  It  was 
planted  in  1849,  fire  feet  high,  without  a  hranch,  and  now  overtops  the  house. 

A  somewhat  improved  version  of  the  building  executed  is  given  in  the  frontispiece, 
and  has  been  studied  by  the  architect  with  much  care.  It  is  offered  as  a  practicable 
gothic  cottage,  cost  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars,  substantially  built 
with  brick,  and  stuccoed  as 
at  New  Haven.  We  also 
give  here  an  Italian  version 
of  the  Eirri  Cottage,  which 
being  in  the  ordinary  style 
of  building,  would  be  more 
readily  executed  than  the 
gothic,  and  at  less  expense. 
The  plan  would  be  much 
the  same  in  both.  The  lot 
is  53  feet  upon  the  street) 
and  the  house  retires  some 
20  in  its  porch  of  entry. 
The  grounds,  in  front,  are 
filled  with  trees  and  shrubs, 
a  catalogue  of  which  is 
given,*  in  order  that  the  same  might  be  arranged  upon  an  enlarged  surface,  with 
increased  effect  These  trees  and  shrubs  were  had  of  Mr.  Dowkino,  and  comprise 
many  of  those  'in.  esteem  by  him,  as  rare  and  beautiful.  Others  were  from  Harvet, 
Newark,  and  are  all  thriving  in  the  grounds.  t 

The  House, — A  walk,  flagged  with  Saugerties  stone,  leads  through  ihes  hrubbery, 
to  a  porch  of  entry,  open  upon  two  sides,  trimmed  with  gothic  columns,  under  a  pointed 

*  See  Frontfspteoe.  Exflanatxox.— A,  AuBtrlan,  or  Black,  and  White  Pine.  B,  Boooonim  and  Althea.  0, 
Chlneie  Evergreen  Honeysuckle.  D,  Tecoma  grandlflora.  £,  ExmonUi  Elm— a  beanUAiI  rarietj.  O,  Ginko,  qf 
Japan.  H,  Hemlock.  K,  Kentucky  Ck)ffee-tree ;  Gymnocladua.  M,  English  field  Maple.  O,  Osage  Orange.  P, 
Pawlonia  imperials ;  Keri,  or  Kirrl,  of  Japan.  T,  Tree  Padony  and  Mesereon.  V,  Vines  and  Creepers.  W,  Elngf- 
letWUlow.  X,  Chinese  Wistaria.  H  Y,  Himalaya  Vibamum.  MagnoUas,  ToHp  tree,  Wlllovs,  White  and  Black 
Spruce,  Balsam  Fir,  Chinese  and  American  Arbor  Yltn,  Mountain  Ash,  Silver-leaf  Abele,  Carolina  Syringa.  Tree 
Honeysaekle,  AfHcan  and  Double  Altheas,  Strawberry  Tree,HercuIes  anb,PendanIJlae,  Scarlet  Maple,  Horse  Chest- 
nut, Acacia,  Tucca  glorloea.  Climbing  Boees,  Sweet-scMited  Qematis,  English  Ivy,  American  Ivy,  Commelina,  Holly- 
hock, Garland  Deutzia,  Periwinkle,  Moneywort 

Of  annuals,  or  greenhouse  plants,  the  oottage  is  decorated  by  the  Cobea  seaadens,  Leptoii>ermum,  Maorandyas, 
Salvias,  Tanych,  Madeira,  and  Cypress  vines.  To  which  may  be  added  the  following  hardy  plants  not  snccessftiDy 
reared— Aristok>ch]a,  Periploca,  Fumatory  vine,  ^Tahonia  Holly,  Japan  Quince,  Scotch  Perpetual  Boee,  Oak-Ieaved 
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arch  of  four  centers,  with  trefoil  spandrels,  splajed  jambs,  and  hood  mold.    The  prin- 
cipal  floor  is  elevated  four  feet  above  the  street    Front  door — pointed  head,  six  pan- 

elled';  three  glazed  with  stained 
glass ;  opens  into  a  small  lobby, 
connecting  a  front  parlor  with 
the  back  liviBg-room;  bed*room 
on  the  left;  closets,  with  pantry 
on  the  right,  with  bath-room  ad- 
joining. Fnmi  Parlor — ^wkh  bay 
window,  commanding  the  street, 
and  one  side  window  looking 
east  A  dosei  connects  with  the 
basement  stairs. 

Basement — ^The  rear  portion 
is  entirely  out  of  ground,  so  that 
the  kitchen,  under  the  dining- 
room,  and  side  store-rooms,  are 
light  and  dry.  The  cdlafs  are  m 
fWAit,  and  the  station  for  a  furnace  would  be  under  the  right  wing.  Hits  wing,  not  yet 
completed,  will  contain  the  rooms  marked :  the  library,  or  office,  and  baih-room,  half* 
way  down  the  stairs,  from  the  principal  floor,  yet  on  a  level  with  the  grounds  in  front 
The  g^est-chamber,  with  oriel  windows,  and  bed-room,  half-way  up,  entered  from  a 

landing     on     the 
stairs. 

The  second  story 
contains  the  pres- 
ent library,  over 
the  dining-room,  a 
chamber  in  fronts 
with  one  large,  o? 
two  small  bed- 
rooms in  the  left 
wing.  The  chimney 
flues  are  brought 
together  over  an 
arch,  and  rise  in 
one  stack.  Our 
view  represents  this 
stack,  topped  oat 
with  insulated 
shafts  of  brick,  or 
terra  cotta,  linked 
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The  parlor  ceiling  has  the  joiating,  and  plank,  supporting  the  deafening,  chamfered 
and  planed  to  show,  instead  of  plastering.  The  walls  are  painted  fiEiwn  color,  in  oil, 
and  the  doors  are  imitation  of  black  walnut 

The  dining-room  ceiling  is  plastered,  and  painted  a  lilac  tint,  with  kalsomine,  and 
the  walls  are  papered,  a  light  figure,  upon  a  darker  (chocolate),  ground*  Doors — 
imitation  of  mahogany. 

The  hall  and  stairway  are  painted  grey  stone  color,  in  oil ;  the  steps  oiled  and  var- 
nished, to  bring  out  the  grain. 

The  porch  is  fresco  painted,  and  coursed  off  in  imitation  of  free  stone. 

The  library,  or  study,  abore,  has  the  rafters,  purlins,  and  plate,  dressed  to  show  to 
the  peak.  The  intervals  between  tbe  timbers  are  lined  with  canvass,  and  papered, 
ivhite  figure  on  a  blue  ground.  Four  of  the  rafters  descend  to  the  floor,  forming 
alcoves,  of  depth  sufficient  for  large  books  above,  and  shelves  for  papers  below,  covered 
with  curtains,  moving  by  rings  over  iron  rods. 

The  front  bed-room  rises,  also,  into  the  roof,  but  is  plastered  between  the  beams, 
and  painted  in  oil,  a  view  of  which  is  given.  I  prepared  a  view  of  this  room  at  the 
solicitation  of  Mr.  Dowhino,  which  may  be  found  at  page  385  of  ^Dovning^s  Coun- 
try H<m»€i.^ 
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A0A01A& — Of  the  whole  claes  of  New  Holland  plants^  few  are  more  interesting  iban  Aeaeiaa. 
The  strange  yariety  in  the  phyllodes  or  leayee,  the  profusion  and  fragrance  of  their  bloesom^  and 
the  season  of  the  year  when  they  are  in  the  greatest  perfection,  render  them  eminently  worthy  ot 
cultivation.  My  object,  therefore,  in  the  following  remarks  is  to  bring,  if  possible,  this  interest- 
ing tribe  of  plants  more  into  notice  than  ever  it  yet  has  been ;  and  with  that  view,  I  have 
sketched  or  drawn  out  the  more  prominent  characters  of  a  colleotion  of  t^enty-fiye,  well  adapted 
for  the  conservatory  border,  shelves^  or  the  greenhunee  stage ;  but  before  I  commence  my  enume- 
ration, permit  me  to  offer  a  few  words  common  to  the  generality  of  those  I  intend  bringiiig 
mider  notice : — Firsts  I  have  to  state  that  the  whole  of  these  Acacias  are  natives  of  various  parts 
of  New  Holland ;  therefore  enjoying  a  brisk  growing  climate  through  the  spring  months,  and  a 
dry  atmoaphere  during  summer.  And  thus  we  are  furnished  with  two  leading  points  whereon  to 
base  the  successful  cultivation  of  this  genus ;  these  are^  to  maintain  snoh  a  condition  of  climate 
as  will  insure  a  quick  growth,  and  when  onoe  that  is  obtained,  nothing  is  better  for  ripening  it 
than  an  exposure  to  bright  sunlight^  with  a  free  circulation  of  air  at  all  timesi  Second,  Acacias 
generally  seed  well ;  and  thus  propagation  is  rendered  easy,  as  the  seeds  germinate  freely,  either 
when  sown  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  or  kept  back  until  the  ensuing  spring.  In  the  latter  case, 
they  must  be  soaked  in  hot  water.  I  have,  however,  seen  seeds  whidi  have  fallen  from  cyano- 
phyjlla  and  other  species  spring  up  as  plentifully  as  Sycamore.  Another  mode  of  propagation  is 
by  means  of  cuttings  placed  in  sharp  sand,  and  the  pots  placed  on  a  warm  greeohonse  shelf  for 
a  month  or  six  weeks^  and  then  introduced  into  a  growing  temperature  of  about  70^,  taking  care 
to  have  the  cuttings  covered  with  bell-glasses^  until  roots  have  been  freely  emitted ;  afterwards, 
pot  off  singly,  and  place  them  again  in  the  same  situation,  until  they  have  got  well  established, 
when  nothing  more  is  needed  than  ordinary  attention^  The  soil  most  suitable  for  the  Acacia  is 
three-quarters  good  turfy  loam,  with  the  remainder  made  up  of  peat  and  sharp  sand.  Another 
points  which  I  think  is  not  generally  known,  is  that  the  generality  of  them,  although  Kery  gum- 
my, stand  the  knife  well,  without  appearing  to  suffer  from  its  effects ;  at  least,  with  some  species, 
its  application  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  form  good  specimens,  and  keep  them  within 
bounda 

A.  armata, — This  is  a  valuable  speciei;  not  only  on  account  of  the  late  period  at  which  it 
flowers,  but  likewise  on  account  -of  its  large  bright  yellow  flowery  which  are  produced  in  pro- 
fusion, in  globular  headf^  situated  on  a  peduncle  one  inch  in  length.  This  kind  is  best  adapted 
for  pot& 

A.  alata. — In  this  the  stem  and  phyllodes  are  all  flattened,  and  every  secondaiy  branch  is  con- 
nected with  the  midrib  of  the  primary  one.  The  phyllodes  are  so  connected  as  to  assume  the 
form  of  one  long  narrow  phyllode,  thickly  beset  with  hairs,  and  furnished  with  short  spines  at 
intervals  on  each  side.  The  flowers  are  all  attached  in  pairs  to  the  midrib  of  the  primary  phyl- 
lode, and  <iiverging  alternately  right  and  left  on  each  side,  to  the  number  of  about  80,  on  a 
phyllode  of  about  four  inches  long.  Peduncle  about  three-tenths  of  an  inch  in  length ;  flower 
heads  globular,  pale  yellow.  This  forms  a  straggling  bush,  requiring  to  be  upheld  with  stakes. 
It  is  most  suitable  for  conservatory  borders. 

A,  hiJUra. — This  is  a  delicate  but  pretty  species,  and  well  worth  cultivating.  Phyllodes  tri- 
angular, sharp  spined,  much  resembling  an  Apacris,  l-6th  inch  long.  Peduncles  about  the  same 
length,  bearing  two  very  small  white  flowers.  This  plant  must  be  kept  in  a  pot,  and  clear  of 
•ther  plants,  and  it  will  require  stopping  to  make  it  bushy,  otherwise  it  will  soon  become  weak 
and  straggltnie. 
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A.  eochXearU  it  n«it  and  compact^  and  well  adapted  for  large  pots  and  the  margins  of  oonser- 
yatory  borders  Height*  six  feet  Phjilodes  two  inches  long,  linear,  pointed,  bat  not  ftttff, 
rather  hoary.  Flower  heads  globular,  email,  produced  in  pairs*  from  the  aiis  of  the  phyl1ode& 
Pednneles  two-fifths  of  an  inoh  long.  This  is  a  plant  of  rather  slow  growth,  and  it  requires  no 
pmuing. 

A.  eelattri/olia  will  flower  well,  eren  in  small  poti^  bat  in  18 -inch  ones  it  forms  a  huge  bosh, 
loaded  so  completely  with  flowers  as  hardly  to  render  either  phyllodes  or  pot  perceptible.  Phyl- 
lodes  about  three  inches  long,  and  1^  inoh  wide ;  branches  forming,  as  it  were,  a  very  long  pani- 
ele,  from  thirty  inches  to  three  feet  long ;  flowers  whitbh,  sweet  scented.  This  species  is  very 
subject  to  scale,  the  best  way  of  clearing  which  off  is  to  cut  it  well  in  after  flowering,  and  not 
to  be  sparing  of  soft  soap  and  water ;  or,  best  of  all,  use  Dominy's  mixture. 

A.  er/anophylla.-^ThiB  forms  a  splendid  object  for  the  center  of  a  lofty  coroerratory,  growing 
as  it  does  to  a  great  height*  and  producing  lai^  loose  panicles  of  exqnbitely  bright  yellow  flow- 
ers* which  are  large  and  highly  scented.  Phyllodes  ten  inches  long,  and  1^  inch  or  1^  inch  in 
diameter,  very  wayy,  unequal  sided.  This  plant*  like  eelaUrifolia^  requires  a  periodical  cleaning ; 
it  also  stands  pruning  well,  and  it  is  much  improved  by  it  No  one  in  poceeseion  of  a  large  con- 
servatory should  be  without  this  desirable  species, 

'  A.  eygwyrvan  has  rather  a  pendulous  habit*  its  branches  being  very  slender  and  almost  covered 
with  small  pinnated  leaves,  which  are  composed  of  three  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  it  is  also  studded 
with  sharp  spines ;'  leaflets  l-6th  inch  long.  Flowers  much  like  rotundifolia,  but  smaller.  This 
is  certainly  an  excellent  Acacia  where  variety  is  wauted,  and  it  u  admirably  adapted  for  potsi 

A.  JhummondL  — What  is  there  to  be  desired  in  an  Acacia  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  thisf 
Its  habit^  which  is  at  once  neat  and  compact,  and  its  flowers*  which  are  conspicuous  and  produced 
in  profusion,  at  once  place  it  in  the  first  rank.  Its  leaves  are  bipinnate,  about  an  inch  in 
length,  formed  of  three  pairs  of  leaflets*  from  three-quarters  to  one  inch  long,  composed  of  three 
pairs  of  pinnules*  which  are  of  an  oblong  shape,  8-lOth  inch  long ;  and  the  petiole  of  both  the 
primary  leaves  and  leaflets  is  slightly  extended.  Flower  heads  oblong,  about  an  inch  long,  placed 
on  a  peduncle,  about  the  same  length,  produced  singly.  Every  one  who  only  has  room  enough 
for  one  Acacia  should  endeavor  to  obtain  thb  one.  The  best  place  for  it  is  the  conservatory 
shelf. 

A.  dependent,  —  This  is  adapted  for  conservatory  borders  or  large  pots.  It  is  of  an  upright 
growth,  of  a  very  dark  color,  and  has  linear  phyllodes  an  inch  in  length.  Spikes  of  flowers  1^ 
inch  long,  of  a  light  yellow  color,  and  not  particularly  conspicuous.  This  is  a  species  that  can  be 
kept  to  any  shape  by  means  of  the  knife. 

A,  dijfwta  is  suitable  for  pots,  but  it  is  loose  in  character,  and  requires  the  use  of  ligatures  to 
make  it  assume  a  nice  shape.  It  makes  shoots  about  one  foot  long  in  a  year,  and  furnishes  them 
for  about  nine  inches  in  length  with  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  pairs  from  a  single  phyllode^ 
or  in  fours,  fives,  or  sixe?,  when  a  pair  or  three  phyllodes  occur  close  together.  Peduncle  about 
2-5th  inch  in  length ;  phyllodes  linear,  one  inch  in  length ;  margins  of  the  phyllodes  running  into 
a  sharp  point  at  the  apex.     Well  worth  cultivation. 

.  A,  grandii. — This  is  one  of  the  neatest  and  best  of  the  genus  for  pot  culture,  forming  as  it 
does,  by  simply  stopping  it,  either  a  dense  bu»h,  or,  with  a  little  more  attention,  a  fine  pyramidal 
specimen ;  grown  in  the  latter  form  it  is  certainly  extremely  ornamental,  either  on  a  greenhouse 
shelf  or  the  margin  of  a  conservatory  border.  Its  leaves  are  pinnated,  about  8-6th  inch  in 
length,  formed  of  eight  pairs  of  leaflets,  about  i  inch  long;  flowers  globular,  produced  from  the 
axil  of  each  leaf,  either  singly  or  in  pairs;  peduncle  ^  inch  in  length.  This  is  a  plant  that  de- 
serves to  be  in  every  collection. 

A.  ixiophyUa  is  not  one  of  the  best*  but  its  earliness  renders  it  worthy  of  cultivation.  It  is 
well  suited  for  pot  culture,  making  a  very  pretty  bush  under  ordinary  attention.  Its  phyllodes 
are  linear,  about  \\  inch  long ;  flowers  small,  globular,  produced  ringly  from  the  axis  of  the  phyl- 
lodesL    Peduncles  8-5th  inch  in  length.  ^ 

J        A.  Hneata  in  all  its  stages  makes  a  fine  pot  plant,  but  being  of  rather  weak  growth  the  me  of    ^ 
sticks  and  ligatures  is  necessary  in  order  to  form  a  nice  specimen.    A  strong  plant  under  ordinary    /^^ 
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circamstaneM  will  make  ahoots  in  one  year  from  twenty  inehee  to  two  leet^  prodnetng  ilowen 
during  their  entire  length,  with  the  ezoeption  of  an  ineh  or  two  at  the  base,  llowera  in  pairs  at 
the  base  of  eaeh  phyllode;  pedanolet  l-Gth  inch  long;  flower-heads  globular,  small,  of  a  bright 
oiange  yellow ;  phyllodes  a-6th  inch  long,  linear,  with  the  upper  margin  ronnded  at  the  apex 
and  forming  a  point    One  of  the  earliest  and  best  of  the  Acacias. 

A.  UmgyioTa  mt^. — ^This  is  a  neat  kind  for  a  small  oonserratory  border ;  for  when  in  blossom 
its  bright  yellow  oblong  flower-heads  render  it  a  mort  conspicnons  object  Phyllodes  likiear-lan- 
eeolate^  four  inches  long,  and  2-5th  inch  across  at  the  widest  part;  flower-heads  about  1|>  inch 
long^  sessile,  in  pairs^  diyerging  right  and  left  from  the  axils  of  the  phyllodeev  and  prodnced  for 
about  eight  inches  along  the  branches  Habit  upright,  thin  of  branches,  and  inclined  to  become 
straggling  when  well  flowered. .  His  is  a  splenc^d  Aeaoia»  but  being  difficult  to  propagate  there 
are  but  few  plants  of  it  in  the  country. 

A,  lophantha  is  best  suited  for  the  border  of  a  large  consezratory,  where  it  is  much  esteemed, 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  fiowen^  (for  they  are  produced  but  eparingly)  but  for  its  fine  spreading 
foliage,  eonsiBting  of  leayes  nine  inches  long  and  ^Yt.  inches  wide,  formed  of  ten  pairs  of  leafletp^ 
and  each  leaflet  composed  of  from  fourteen  to  twenty  pain  of  pinnules.  Pinnules  half  an  inch 
in  length,  and  one-eighth  inch  wide ;  flower  heads  solitary,  of  an  oblong  shape,  from  H  inch  to 
two  inches  long;  and  of  a  light  color;  peduncle  about  three  inches'  long.  The  knife  must  not  be 
used  for  this  plant 

A  mueronata, -^Thn  species  is  well  adapted  for  conseryatory  borders ;  its  phyllodes  are  two 
inches  long,  being  twice  the  length  of  those  of  dependens  ;  but  in  all  other  respects  they  are 
iimilar. 

A,  niffricam  has  much  the  appearance  of  ffrancRs,  but  dose  bspeetion  will  at  once  show  the 
difference^  for  initead  of  eight  pairs  of  leaflets  constituting  a  ]ea(  there  b  but  one  pair  in  this 
species.  Leares  bipinnate ;  leaflets  formed  of  ^je  pairs  of  pinnule^  which  are  one-sixth  of  an 
inch  long;  flower  heads  globular,  produced. in  pairs  from  the  axis  of  the  leaves;  peduncle  half 
an  inch  long.  A  rery  good  plant  for  a  pot^  but  better  adapted  for  the  margin  of  a  conseryatory 
border. 

A,  ptthe$een$. — This  is  a'  neat  plant  for  a  pot  or  small  conseryatory  border,  being  rather  deli- 
cate and  much  inclined  to  assume  the  umbrella  shape.  Stem  pubesceot  Leayes  bipinnate, 
about  1^  inch  long,  primary  leaflets  about  S-Sths  inch  long,  of  which  eight  pairs  constitute  the 
lead  Leaflets  formed  of  twelye  pairs  of  pinnules  of  about  1-lOth  inch  long ;  racemes  produced 
singly  from  the  axis  of  the  leayes,  about  three  inches  long;  flowers  globular,  small,  yellow.  A 
rather  slow  growing  species^  which  will  not  stand  pruning. 

A.  pvdeheUa  is  best  adapted  for  the  margin  of  conseryatory  borden^  or  for  the  center  of  a  cir- 
cular bed  which  is  to  be  filled  with  dwarf  plants ;  for  by  means  of  the  knife  you  haye  free  con- 
trol oyer  its  shape  and  habit ;  its  height  is  from  six  to  seyen  feet^  and  it  forms  as  dense  and  com- 
pact a  bush  as  any  plant  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Leaves  about  l-5th  inch  long,  formed  of 
four  pairs  of  leaflets^  which  are  1-1 0th  inch  each  in  length.  Flowers  globular,  small  yellow,  pro- 
duced singly,  and  furnished  with  a  spine  on  each  side  of  its  base.  Peduncle  2-5ths  inch  long. 
For  a  low  bush,  in  a  conseryatory  border,  this  stands  almost  unequalled.  , 

A.  pentadenia  Is  another  fine  Acacia,  well  adapted  for  pot  culture  Branches  erect ;  and  alUio' 
making  a  nice  compact  bush,  it  does  not  become  too  dense,  but  is  of  a  nice  ^lender  and  open 
character.  Leaves  bipinnate,  composed  of  two  pairs  of  leaflets^  the  lower  composed  of  seven 
pairs  of  pinnules^  and  in  length  about  half  as  long  as  the  upper  onee^  which  are  composed  of 
twelye  pairs  of  pinnules.  Flower  heads  globular,  produced  iu  twoa^  threes^  fourj»  or  fives,  from 
the  axis  of  the  leavea  Peduncle  one-half  of  an  inch  in  length.  A.  nice  plant  for  a  greenhouse 
stage. 

A,  jmsmorM.— This  has  a  rather  straggling  habit  hut  it  is  well  adapted  either  for  pots  or 
borders,  and  certainly  makes  handsome  plants  when  about  thrse  feet  high,  though  it  will  require 
skillful  management  in  training  to  prevent  its  beeomfaig  unslghUy  from  the  loss  of  iU  lower  phyl- 
lodes.     The  latter  are  trianffular.  onA-third  innk  1mi«      TK*  hmnAliMi  anvw  *hont  ore  foot  op 
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fifteen  inehet  in  tbe  aoone  of  a  yenr,  nnd  are  oorertd  with  flowcn  from  the  apex  to  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  eeaeon's  growth.  Pednnde  i  ineh  long ;  hot  iti  phjUodea  are  almoit  hid  by 
its  profuflion  of  flowem    Altogether  a  pretty  plant 

A.  paradoxa,  although  of  straggling  growth,  is  suitable  for  pot  culture,  standing  the  knife  well; 
phyllodes  one-half  inch  in  length,  very  wavy,  unequal  sided ;  situated  yery  closely  together  along 
the  stem,  fomishe^  with  two  sharp  spines  at  the  base  of  each,  rendering  the  plant  very  prickly 
by  their  stiffening  as  they  grow  old.  Flowers  globular,  of  a  bright  yellow,  produced  very  plen- 
tifully.   Peduncles  the  same  length  as  the  phyllodesi 

A.  riceomL— This  forms  a  magnificent  plant  for  a  large  conaerratory,  towering  to  the  height  oc 
some  twenty-five  feet,  and  producing  long  pendulous  branches  hung  their  whole  length,  as  il 
were,  with  numberless  bunches  of  flowera.  The  latter  are  seaule,  arranged  upon  a  peduncle  of 
from  2^  to  8  inches  long.  The  phyllodes  are  8-0ths  ineh  long— linear,  sti£(  and  nearly  as  sharp 
as  needles  when  they  get  old.  This  plant  is  capable  of  being  trained  into  whatever  thape  yoa 
may  require  it    It  aL<o  bears  the  knife  extremely  well«  and  is  a  most  abundant  flowerer. 

A,  roiutid^/hrm  forms  a  loose  spreading  shrob,  of  about  three  feet  high,  and  as  much  in  diame- 
ter;  it  is  most  suitable  for  pots.  Phyllodes  one-half  inch  in  length,  somewhat  rofeundate,  rather 
pubescent^  and  deep  green ;  flowers  globular,  bright  orange  yellow,  solitary,  •ometimcs  in  ra- 
cemes of  two  to  four  heads;  peduncle  f  inch  long.  This  is  by  no  means  a  plant  of  fine  habit 
when  allowed  to  assume  its  wild  foitn ;  but  with  judicious  pruning,  and  by  training  tastefully 
upon  a  balloon-shaped  trellis^  allowing  the  shoots  to  hang  gimoefully  from  the  top^  its  appearance 
is  greatly  improved,  and  when  in  flower  it  forms  a  worthy  inmate  <^  our  greenhouses 

A,  verlieillaUL-^Thn  is  one  of  the  moat  interesting,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  beanUful  and 
ooospicnous^  of  Acacias^  and  well  worthy  of  a  prominent -position  either  on  the  greenhouse  itage^ 
conservatory  Bhelve%  or  in  the  border^  where  its  graceful  habit  must  render  it  a  favorite.  Its 
phyllodes  as  iti  name  implies  are  armoged  in  a  verticillate  manner,  although  in  broken  whorls 
of  about  l-<)th  inch  apart;  the  phyllodes  are  about  8-lOths  inch  in  length,  linear,  stiff,  and  very 
sharp  pointed.  Its  flower  heads  are  about  an  inch  in  length,  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  seated  upon 
a  peduncle  of  about  8-lOths  inch  long ;  in  some  cases  they  appear  singly,  in  others  four  or  ^y^ 
flower  heads  are  so  arranged  as  to  appear  yerticillate.  Nothing  is  better  than  to  allow  this  spe- 
cies to  take  its  own  natural  habits  for  the  use  of  the  knife  or  ligatures  would  not  improve  It 

The  following  alphabetical  liH  wUl  show  at  a  glance  the  time  of  flowerings  form  of  flower, 
Aa,  of  the  various  sorts  just  described : 


Name. 


emiste ' 

alaU 

blflors 

oocMeuis 

celastrifolUu 

eygaomm. 

eraoophyUa 

l3rummoQdi 

dependem. 

diflUsa. 

grandis 

bdophylla 

lineata 

loDffillora  vaa^or 

lopbantlia 

mucrooata. 

nItfilcaiM 

puDeacens. 

palchella 

pentadenla 

pnemona. 

paradoza , 

KlcwfPa 

rotuBdifotta , 

TerticUlata , 


Time  of 
Flowering 

Form  of  Flower 
Headc 

SlM,*& 

Late 
Late 

Globular 
Globular 

Larse 
Middle 

Earty 
Middle 

Globular 

BmaU 

Globular 

Middle 

MlddL 

^^^JS^ 

Middle 
Small 

Middle 

Panlded,  glolmbnr 

Large 

Middle 
Middle 

Oblong 
Panieled,obloDg 

Large 
SmaU 

Middle 

Globular 

Middto 

Late 
Early 

Globular 
'    Globular 

Large 
Middle 

MiddTe 

Globular 

Middle 

Oblong 

Large 

MidSe 

Bpiked,  gifbolsr 

Lar^B 
Small 

Late 

Globnlar 

Large 

Middle 

Globvlaf 

Sm^ 

Late 

Globnlar 

SmaU 

Late 

Globaiar 

Middle 

Middle 

Olobalar 

Large 

Middle 

Globubtr 

SmaU 

Early 

flplked,  gloMlsr 

Large 

Eariy 

Spiked,  gtobnlar 

Large 

Earty 

Oblong 

lArge 

-s 
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Thb  8AUBBUBIA,  OB  GiNKO  Tbei.— We  find  the  following  notioe  of  this  beantifdl  tree 
in  a  late  nomber  of  the  Gardenen^  ChnmicU,  It  is  perfectly  at  home  in  the  dimate  of 
Rochester : — 

"  In  the  scramble  after  noTelties  there  is  a  risk  that  one  of  the  most  valaable  of  the  ezotio 
Coniferous  trees  grown  in  Europe  may  be  forgotten.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
proportion  the  sale  of  the  Ginko  Tree,  or  ScUUburia  odianH/oIia,  bears  to  that  of  such  plants 
as  ThxoJium  tempervirens.  We  suspect  that  the  demand  for  it  is  almost  nothing,  judging  from 
the  very  few  places  in  which  it  was  ever  seen.  And  yet  it  is  a  noble  tree,  of  singular  as  well 
as  beautiful  aspect,  as  hardy  as  a  Poplar,  and,  when  old,  of  gigantic  stature.  Its  only  fault  is 
being  deciduous.  Here  and  there  large  trees  may  be  met  with,  looking  in  mid- winter  like  vig- 
orous Pear  trees.    But  to  growers  in  general  the  plant  is  scarcely  known. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  tree  as  it  now  exists  near  Montpellier,  for  which  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  M.  Chablbb  Mabtthb,  has  drawn  attention  once  more  to  the  peculiarities  of  Salisburia^  and 
we  hasten  to  avail  ourselves  of  some  of  his  facts. 

In  Japan,  of  which  it  is  a  native,  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  coldest  parts  of  China,  it  is  looked 
vpon  as  a  kind  of  Walnut,  and  acquires  very  considerable  dimensions.  A  specimen,  growing 
by  a  Pagoda  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pekin,  is  recorded  by  the  Russian  traveler  Bitngb  to  measure 
thirteen  yards  in  circumference,  and  to  have  a  prodigious  stature.  In  the  Botanic  Garden  of 
Pisa  is  one  about  twenty-five  yards  high,  and  a  yard  in  diameter  at  its  base ;  and  near  Mont- 
pellier grows  another,  of  which  the  following  is  the  history,  abridged  from  M.  MAHinrs  n^port 

In  the  year  1788  Bboussonet,  who  was  then  in  London,  seat  to  Prof  Gouav,  of  Montpellier,  a 
plant  of  this  species,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  In  1812,  twenty-four 
years  after  being  planted,  the  tree  flowered.  At  that  time  it  was  nine  and  a  half  yards  high. 
In  June,  18S5,  it  was  rather  more  than  seventeen  and  a  half  yards  high.  On  the  7th  December, 
1858,  its  stature  was  determined  by  careful  measurement  to  be  nineteen  and  three-quarter  yards, 
or  a  trifle  more.  From  this  it  appears  that  it  lengthened  on  i|n  average  not  quite  a  foot  annual- 
ly ;  but  it  in  reality  grew  nearly  three  times  as  UbI  in  the  first  forty-seven  years  as  in  the  last 
eighteen. 

The  spread  of  the  branches  was  rather  more  than  seven  and  three-quarter  yards  in  1812,  llf 
in  1885,  and  14^  in  1853. 

The  diameter  just  above  the  roots  increased  at  the  fuUowing  rate: — In  1788  it  was  8  milli- 
metres (1  year  old);  in  1812  it  was  289  millimetres  (29  years  old);  in  1885  it  was  605  milli- 
metres (47  years  old);  in  1858  it  was  887  milhmetres  (65  years  old). 

In  another  case,  in  the  Garden  of  Plants  at  Montpellier,  a  Salisburia  gained  in  58  years  a 
diameter  of  672  millimetres 

The  annual  growth  of  the  first  in  diameter  is  thus  seen  to  have  been  about  18.64  millimetree; 
that  of  the  second  to  have  been  about  11.6. 

In  comparing  this  rate  of  growth  with  what  has  been  observed  in  other  Conifers,  M.  Mahtrcs 
records  some  very  interesting  facts.  In  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Montpellier,  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  last  named  Salisburi%  grew  a  noble  Spruce,  which  had  been  planted  in  1688.  Cir- 
cumstances led  to  the  removal  of  the  tree  when  160  years  old.  A  round  of  the  butt  having 
been  preserved,  showed  that  its  diameter  had  increased  thus : — When  24  years  old  its  diameter 
was  152  millemetres;  when  47,  it  was  272;  when  58,  it  was  816;  when  65,  it  was  850.  It 
therefore  had  not  grown  half  so  &st  as  the  first  Salisburia  mentioned  above. 

The  Scotch  Pine  {Finui  9iflve$trii)  affords  similar  means  of  comparison.  We  here  translate 
M.  Mastimb  literally : — '  In  every  latitude  comprehended  between  49®  and  70®  K..  that  is  to  say, 
from  Haguenau  on  the  lower  Rhine,  as  far  as  Kaafiord  in  Lapland,  the  annual  layers  of  the 
Scotch  Fir  diminish  in  thickness  from  the  center  to  the  circumference.  This  decrease  is  i  apid, 
in  proportion  as  the  trees  are  more  and  more  northern.  As  a  term  of  comparison,  I  give  be- 
low, in  millimetres,  the  mean  thickness  of  the  layers,  up  to  100  years,  of  a  large  number  of  Pines 
J  observed  at  Kaafiord,  in  Finmark,  (lat  70®);  at  PeUo,  in  Lapland  (lat.  67*);  Geffle,  in  Sweden  ^ 
(Ut.  61®);  Halle,  in  Germany  (Ut  61®);  and  Haguenau,  in  France  (lat  49®>  At  Kaafiord  the  § 
I     mean  annual  thickness  of  the  Uyers  of  wood  is  0.0009m. ;  at  Pello,  0.0011 ;  at  Geflle,  a0018 ;    >1. 
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at  HaUe,  0.0019 ;  si  Hagii«iiaii,  O.OOSi.  The  mean  thioknew  of  the  two  Saliebnriae  ebore  re- 
ferred to  being  0.0066  m.,  it  is  clear  that  they  grow  much  more  rapidly  than  the  Seoteh  Fir, 
eren  in  Hagnenan,  in  the  climate  of  Alsaoei  It  would  be  a  gr^at  mistake  to  suppose  that  there 
is  no  parallel  between  the  growth  of  the  Scotch  Fir  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  that  of  Balis- 
baria  at  Montpellier.  In  reality,  it  is  in  the  middle  of  Sweden  that  Scotch  Fir  attains  its 
greatest  magnitade.  Near  Geffle  and  Upeal,  the  tree  becomes  colossal,  because  it  finds  itself  in 
a  climate  that  suits  it  The  sunmier  is,  howerer,  too  short  to  enable  the  annual  layers  of  wood 
to  gain  great  thickness,  and  in  winter,  regetation  is  totally  suspended.* 

Thus,  &ets  seem  to  show  that  Salisburia  deseryee  to  be  much  more  generally  cultiyated  than 
it  is.  According  to  Bi  Mabtois,  and  others,  the  wood  is  dense  and  strong — not  unlike  that  of 
the  Orange  tree,  and  by  no  means  resinous  ^  and  when  the  female  trees  hare  a  male  branch 
gprafted  upon  them,  which  is  easily  done,  they  produce  their  fleshy  fruit  in  abundance,  whioh,  if 
not  of  value  for  usefol  purposes,  hsTe,  at  least,  the  merit  of  being  ornamental 


Tn  PrnpRUAL,  OK  Tin  CARNAnov. — The  appearance  ot  a  few  plants  of  this  charming  flower 
at  the  exhibition  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Ghiswick  on  Saturday  last,  reminds  me  that  a 
few  remarks  respecting  it  at  this  season  may  possibly  prove  usefiiL  This  variety  is  commonly 
called  the  Winter-flowering  Carnation,  from  the  desirable  characteristic  it  possesses  of  blooming 
throughout  that  season.  The  name  of  Tree  Carnation  may  be  familiar  to  some,  as  the  plant 
itself  is  not  of  recent  introduction,  although  very  few  varieties  seem  originally  to  have  been 
known,  and  those  have  now  been  entirely  superseded  by  sorts  lately  imported ;  for  it  is  our 
continental  neighbors  who  have  been  so  successful  in  raising  them,  and  to  whom  we  are  princi- 
pally indebted  for  these  invaluable  acquisitions ;  for  not  only  are  the  varieties  now  more  diver- 
sified in  color,  but  their  growth  and  habit  are  altogether  improved.  In  addition  to  their  bright 
and  varied  colors,  they  are  deliciously  fragrant,  a  desideratum  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
appreciated,  some  of  the  varieties  being  equal  in  perfume  to  the  conunon  Clove.  Persons  desir- 
ous of  cultivating  this  tribe  of  Carnations  should  procure  nice  young  plants,  say  in  March,  and 
keep  them  in  a  cool  frame  until  the  weather  permits  them  to  be  ezpoced  entirely  to  the  open 
air ;  but,  even  in  spring  the  lights  should  be  taken  off  whenever  it  is  practicable.  Those  who 
have  old  plants  should  strike  cuttings  about  the  middle  of  March,  as  young  plants  grow  rapidly 
throughout  the  summer,  and  make  by  far  the  best  specimens  for  winter  blooming.  Before  taking 
cuttings,  the  plants  should  be  put  into  a  warm  house,  or  one  that  is  kept  rather  close ;  and 
those  who  have  not  this  convenience  should  put  them  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  greenhouse ; 
if  this  is  done,  the  plants  are  excited  to  grow,  and  if  the  cuttings  are  then  taken  off,  they  will 
strike  root  more  readily.  Care  should  be  taken  to  strike  only  from  vigorous  plants,  and  to 
select  strong  and  healthy  cuttings ;  for  if  this  is  not  done,  and  the  cuttings  are  taken  from  deli- 
cate and  cankery  plants,  the  colors  of  some  of  the  varieties  are  inclined  to  run,  besides  which, 
the  plants  always  maintain  a  sickly  appearance.  Tree  Carnations  will  supply  an  abundance  of 
cuttings,  as  inost  of  the  varieties  continually  throw  out  a  profusion  of  laterals,  which  can  be 
taken  off  at  any  season  without  injury  to  the  parent  plant ;  'indeed,  taking  a  few  of  them  off  in 
autumn  has  rather  a  tendency  to  strengthen  the  fiowering  shoots  than  otherwise.  To  insure 
cuttings  taking  root,  either  late  in  autumn  or  in  spring,  they  must  be  struck  in  a  little  heat,  but 
the  cutting  pots  should  not  be  covered  with  a  glass,  for  if  this  is  done,  the  cuttings  will  fog  or 
damp  off;  besides  which  it  is  not  necessary;  and  if  no  glass  be  used,  they  will  want  occasion- 
ally looking  over,  und  any  grass  carefully  removed  that  is  likely  to  create  damp.  After  the 
cuttings  are  well  rooted  they  should  be  potted  singly  into,  say,  4-inch  pots,  and  kept  in  a  rather 
dose  and  moist  atmosphere  until  fully  established,  when  they  should  be  gradually  hardened  off 
in  a  cool  frame.  At  this  stage  the  tops  may  be  pinched  out,  which  will  greatly  assist  the  forma- 
tion of  nice  plants.  To  those  who  have  not  the  convenience  of  supplying  warmth  for  striking 
cuttings  during  winter,  I  should  recommend  their  being  struck  at  the  latter  end  of  summer,  to 

2     be  potted  off  and  kept  in  a  cool  frame  during  the  winter,  care  being  taken  to  keep  them  rather    ^ 
dry — a  rule  which  should  always  be  observ^  in  wintering  Carnations.     The  cutting  pots    ]s 
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rough  pieo«0  of  tarfy  loAin  to  prerdat  the  soil  from  bei^g  oam«d  throi^h  the  ahercU ;  ftftar 
thiB,  take  equal  proportiooB  of  loam  and  ailyer  sand,  mix  together,  and  fill  within  a  quarter 
of  an  ineh  of  the  rim,  then  complete  by  filling  up  with  aUrer  eand.  Tree  Caraatione  will  thriTe 
luxuriantly  in  a  good  maiden  soil  or  loam  mixed  with  a  little  silver  Band,  to  which  may  be  added 
a  Blight  sprinkling  of  leaf-mold ;  the  same  »ojX  may  be  used  throughout  the  season,  except  when 
the  plants  are  first  shifted  from  the  store  pot,  when  a  little  more  silver  sand  should  be  used.  In 
spring  the  plants  should  be  reinoved  from  the  frame,  and  placed  upon  an  open  border,  in  any 
fftvorable  situation ;  but  first  prepare  it  by  spreading  a  thin  layer  of  ashes,  which  will  prevent 
worms  from  entering  the  pots.  If  at  this  time  the  plants  require  potting,  a  shift  should  be  c^ven 
them,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  tooveivpot  them.  I  find  that  many  varieties  thrive  better 
if  gradually  shifted  into  th^r  blooming  pots,  say  from  8-inoh  into  a  6-inch. pot,  and  so  on  in 
proportion.  Hie  plants  are  comparatively  no  trouble  during  summer ;  they  merely  want  waters 
ing,  and  sometimes  stirring  up  the  surface  soil;  but  as  they  grow,  care  must  be  taken  to 
secure  the  stems  nicely  with  some  neat  sticks.  The  principal  insects  that  attack  them  are  green 
fly ;  which  is  easily  removed  by  sprinkling  with  a  little  tobacco-water.  If  the  weather  and 
situation  prove  excessively  hot  in  the  summer,  the  plants  may  be  removed  with  advantage  to  a 
border  that  is  slightly  shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun.  If  the  above  mode  of  treatment  is  follow- 
ed, by  the  autumn  the  plants  will  have  thrown  up  from  three  to  eight  stems  each,  and  be  laden 
with  a  profusion  of  buds,  which,  if  the  plants  are  removed  to  a  greenhouse  as  soon  as  the 
weather  is  beginning  to  get  damp  and  cold,  will  expand,  and  afford  a  continuance  of  blossoma 
throughout  the  winter.  These  Carnationa  are  not  only  valuable  for  their  display  in  the  greenr 
house,  but  are,  I  may  say,  unequalled  as  a  winter  flower  lor  the  boquet  and  other  purposes  to 
which  cut  flowers  are  applied.  The  following  are  the  names  and  colors  of  12  of  the  best  and 
most  distinct  varieties:  — AtHlOj  scarlet  and  white  flake;  £elU  Zora,  salmon  pink,  striped  and 
mottled  with  crimson ;  Coitandra,  bright  cerise ;  O^rtruda,  lavender^  mottled  with  white ;  In- 
eomparabU,  deep  rose,  striped  with  crimson;  La  Sermi,  blush  white^  mottled  with  rose;  Za 
VeUaUy  scarlet  self;  Le  Zephir,  purple;  Madonna,  blush,  striped,  and  mottled  with  erimson; 
Framrpinr,  large  dark  erimson;  The  Baron,  white,  mottled  witii  rose  on  the  edge;  Union, 
crimson  mottled  with  white. —  W.  R,  in  Oardmertf  Chronicle. 
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Bpolxa  OALLosi,  Thunhetg,  alias  8.  Fortuneu  Pj:.akohon.-<- Under  tbitf  name  a  very  pretty  red 
flowered  ahrub  is  becoming  common  in  collectionfl^  having  been  introduced  from  China  by  Mr. 
F0BTUK&  With  us  it  is  too  apt  to  form  leaves  rather  than  flowers^  but  the  rich  ruby  tints  of  such 
as  do  appear  resemble  clusters  of  gems  set  m  green  foliage ;  in  a  hot  summer  we  have  no  doubt 
the  blossoms  would  be  abundant  Sueh,  indeed,  would  seem  to  be  the  case  on  the  continent^  if 
we  may  trust  a  figure  in  the  Flort  de$  Serret,  where  M.  Plakcbon  has  dianged  the  name  to  8, 
FortuneL  It  is  there  represented  as  beanng  great  corymbose  panicles  of  a  blood  red  color,  pro- 
ducing a.  far  more  striking  effect  than  anything  we  have  seen  in  England.  M.  Tlmsooov  thinks 
that  this  is  not  the  &  caUota  of  THUvmno,  and,  therefore,  changes  its  name,  and  we  say  very 
needlessly.  His  reaaoning  upon  the  subject  would  be  admissable^  had  Tbunbxrg  been  a  botanist 
upon  the  exactness  of  whose  descriptions  any  reliance  could  be  placed ;  but  as  he  was  just  the 
contrary,  his  plont^  where  authentic  specimens  are  unattainable^  as  is  the  caBe  here^  are  so  many 
puzsleii  to  be  identified  by  probability,  rather  than  by  what  he  says  or  omits  to  say.  No  one^ 
we  suppose^  can  doubt  that  hii  plant  was  some  oommon  red  flowered  Japanese  Spinca ;  that  the 
present  plant  undoubtedly  is ;  and  it  answers  to  his  words  as  wel^  as  plants  usually  do.  M. 
Plancbo-n  has  no  evidence  that  the  plant  was  not  8.  eaUoio,  there  is  a  fair  probability  that  it  woe ; 
and  we  cannot  perceive  the  wisdom  of  perplexing  the  world  with  yet  another  alias^  when  the 
only  reason  assignable  for  doing  so  is  mere  conjecture.  In  the  absence  of  direct  proof,  one  con- 
jecture is  as  mn^  entitled  to  attention  as  another.  But  the  mania  for  changing  names  seems  in- 
curable, and  we  shall  now  have  nurserymen  selling  8p.  Fortunei  as  a  fine  new  Japanese  shrub  to 
the  very  persons  who  already  have  it  growing  in  their  shrubberies  under  the  name  of /SL  eallomi, 
—  Oardentn*  CknmieU, 
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Thb  Sbabost,  FmiiT  Obop,  dco.— The  season,  up  to  tliis  date,  (June  20th,)  has  been  highly 
favorable  to  vegetation.  From  the  opening  of  tlie  buds  we  have  had  no  violent  changes — 
no  cold  cutting  winds,  snch  as  we  usually  experience  during  the  season  when  fruit  trees 
are  in  blossom.  During  six  or  seven  years  past  we  have  not  seen  so  little  of  the  ourl  in 
the  Peach  as  we  have  this  season.  The  trees  have  somewhat  of  their  former  vigorous 
and  healthy  look,  and  as  a  general  thing  are  loaded  with  fruit.  Trees  that  have  not  yielded 
a  single  perfect  specimen  in  four  or  five  years,  are  now  bending  under  the  wdght  of  fruit 
All  around  us  we  see  nothing  but  destruction  to  the  tree,  unless  thinning  be  properly 
attended  to. 

The  earlier  Strawberries  are  now  brought  freely  into  market  The  Early  Soarlet  and 
Burr^B  Kew  Pine  are  the  two  leading  sorts  here  at  present.  We  have  been  endeavoring 
to  dear  up  the  confusion  which  exists  in  regard  to  the  Cincinnati  Tarietiea,  but  find  it  a 
difficult  matter.  We  cannot  find  any  one  who  is  absolutely  certain  that  he  has  the  genuine 
sorts.  We  have  obtained  new  sets  of  phints,  and  we  shall  not  feel  satisfied  until  we  have 
fruited  them  next  season. 

The  earliest  Cherries  are  nearly  gone.  Belle  (f  Or  team  was  the  first  with  us  (our  season 
is  ten  days  or  more  later  than  usual.)  Early  Purple  Cfuigne  and  Baumar^%  May  come 
next;  and  then  Early  White  Hearty  May  Dulce^  and  OoeU  Tranipcwent.  Gov,  Wood  will 
be  ripe  in  a  day  or  two ;  and  we  must  say  again,  that  this  is  an  unequaled  yariety— Lirge, 
handsome,  early,  delicious,  and  a  most  abundant  bearer.  Our  friend  Elliot  may  extol 
this  variety  as  much  as  he  pleases;  be  cannot  over-rate  it.  The  Early  May^  at  Indulle,  is 
of  no  great  consequence.  The  tree  is  small,  and  makes  a  pretty  little  bush  for  the  garden ; 
but  nurserymen  will  find  it  not  very  easy  of  propagation. 

Mo$6i  are  now  in  perfection  here^  and  so  are  the  Paoniee,  We  have  never  seen  the 
display  of  both  so  fine  in  the  gardens  and  nurseries  here.  We  hope  to  have  some  notes  for 
next  month.    The  Genesee  Valley  Horticultural  Society  holds  its  midsummer  show  on  the 

24th. 

-   '  '    ■♦ 

Caufobkla  Gxapbs.— Mr.  M.  Walthall,  Jr.,  of  Stockton,  Cal.,  writes  us  to  know  the 
name  of  a  Qr$pe  which  Is  ahnost  the  only  one  grown  there.  He  says,  ^  The  wood  is 
vigorous^  short-Jointed,  and  light  yellowish  in  color.  leaves — ^light  green,  smooth  under- 
neath, with  large  red  vein's,  and  in  form  resembles  the  drawing  of  the  White  Orape  Cur- 
rant in  the  January  number  of  the  EortieulturieU  Bunches — large,  long,  and  loose^, 
•lightly  shouldered.  Berries — perfectly  round,  black  when  ripe,  except  when  shaded  tl^y 
are  whitish.  Skin—-thin,  little  or  no  pulp,  juicy,  and  sweet  What  ia  it  ?*'  Undoubtedly 
some  European  Grape  that  has  been  carried  there;  what  it  is  we  cannot  say. 
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Bbitish  QuBor  Stbaitbkbbiss. — On  the  14th  Qf  Jane,  while  on  a  yiait  at  Newboiigh,  we 
went  in  company  with  Mr.  8aul  to  see  the  famous  Briiuik  Queem^  of  Dr.  Hull.  The 
phioe  has  now  passed  oat  of  the  Doctor's  hands,  bat  the  Strawberry  beds  are  there  as  osoal, 
under  the  care  of  the  same  man  who  was  gardener  for  ihe  Doctor.  We  found  a  very  fab 
crop  on  the  plants,  a  good  crop  indeed  for  this  countiy,  although  a  considerable  quantity 
had  been  gathered.  The  plants  were  set  in  rows  15  to  18  inches  apart,  and  the  ground  was 
coyered  with  straw  between  .the  rqws  to  keep  the  fruit  clean.  The  gardener  informed  us 
that  the  crop  was  smaller  than  usual,  as  the  bed  was  old  and  many  of  the  best  plants  had 
died  out.  He  said  they  had  not  been  mulched  with  tan,  nor  had  any  special  care  or  appli- 
cation of  any  kind.  He  spoke  unfavorably  of  the  use  of  tan — thought  it  killed  the  plants 
in  many  cases,  and  said  that  Dr.  Hull  had  changed  his  riews  in  regard  to  its  effects.  He 
thinks  (and  we  pretty  much  agree  with  him),  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  Dr.  Hull's 
success  was  his  deep  trenching  (four  feet)  of  the  ground,  and  enrichiDg  with  well  prepared 
composts,  and  afterwards  working  in  poudrette  and  street  sweepings.  Mr.  DowNnro,  it 
will  be  remembered,  thought  that  the  great  point  in  the  American  culture  of  these  Pins 
Strawberries^  was  to  keep  them  warm  in  winter  and  cool'  m  summer,  by  meaus  of  mulch- 
ing. One  thing  is  very  certain,  they  cannot  be  grown eo  easily  as  tl^e  Scarlets;  but  when 
Dr.  Hull  succeeds  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill  on  yery  dry  ground,  we  know  of  no  good  rea* 
son  why  others  cannot  succeed  in  more  fiEiyorable  locations. 


Gatbbpillabs. — About  the  middle  of  June,  the  trees  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  were 
infested  with  swarms  of  caterpillars.  Elms  were  eyerywjhere  completely  stripped,  but 
Lindens,  Horse  Chestnuts,  and  in  fkct  all  save  the  AilanMis,  had  suffered  seriously.  The 
air  was  filled  with  the  caterpillars  suspended  by  their  silken  inyisible  threads,  so  that 
persons  walking  in  the  parks  and  along  the  side  walks,  often  found  themselves  in  very  disa- 
greeable company.  We  were  surprised  to  find  that  no  special  effort  was  made  to  abate 
such  a  nuisance.  The  workmen  employed  in  dressing  the  grounds  in  the  Park,  at  the 
Battery,  were  in  the  midst  of  the  insects,  without  seeming  to  be  aware  of  their  existence; 
and  we  saw  them  along  the  streets  of  Brooklyn,  dangling  in  thousands  by  the  doors  and 
windows  of  elegant  residences  without  being  molested.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  some  de- 
structiye  measure  had  not  been  taken  while  the  insects  were  young,  and  before  they  had 
scattered  themselyee  over  the  trees.  As  it  is,  we  should  think  something  might  be  done. 
A  powerful  stream  of  water,  tamed  upon  the  trees  by  means  of  a  garden  engine  and  a  pieoe 
oi  hose,  might  be  effective  to  some  extent  in  bringing  them  them  down.  It  is  certainly  too 
bad  to  permit  them  to  defoliate  the  trees,  and  accomplish  their  transformation  undisturbed. 


Woooxapr  SnAirvnaoes. — We  are  indebted  to  our  frieud  A  O.  Baboook,  Em^,  of  East  Th)y, 
Walworth  Co.»  for  a  very  acceptable  meas  of  ripe  Strawberries,  the  first  we  have  seen  this  seasoa. 
They  were  mostly  Burr's  New  Pine,  with  a  few  Sarly  Scarlets,  and  in  size  and  flavor  not  easily 
matched  anywhere.  Mr.  Baboock  infornis  us  that  he  picked  his  first  mesa  of  Strawberries  on  the 
81st  of  May,  and  that  he  has  now  fourteen  different  varieties  growing  in  his  bed.  Of  these,  for 
a  hardy,  productive,  and  early  plants  he  gives  the  preference  to  Bun's  Kew  Pine.  We  have 
rarely  seen  or  tatted  berries  of  as  large  lise,  or  fine  flavor,  as  the  speeimen  he  sent  ua— iftApmi- 
JPM  Dntfy  Sentinel,  Jwne  S, 

The  varieties  noted  above  were  not  ripe  at  Rochester  until  about  the  19th  or  14tfa  of 
June.  Our  first  picking  of  Early  Scarlet  was  on  the  18th.  There  is  not  usually  so  wide 
a  ^ffw^ce  between  the  climate  of  that  part  of  Wisconsin  and  Western  Few  York,  but 
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Our  aorrespondoDt,  H.  W.  S.  Olbtblahd,  Esq.,  Who  has  oontribated  to  the  pages  of  this 
JoDHud  since  its  oommencement,  has  sold  his  fine  fimn  near  Burlington,  N*  J.,  and  is  about 
to  take  np  his  residence  somewhere  in  New  England.  He  caimot  bat  feel  something  of 
regret  at  parting  with  the  ordiards,  vineyards,  gardens,  and  graperies,  to  which. he  has 
devoted  so  much  attention  for  many  years.  TVe  wish  him  a  favored  spot  for  his  new  home, 
and  hope  to  have  an  early  accotmt  of  his  improvements. 


A  FINS  Hbdob  or  Buokthobv. — The  finest  Bookthom  hedge  we  have  seen  in  this  conn- 
try,  is  that  enclosing  the  groonds  of  £lov  Huktibgdoit,  Esq.,  oocupied  by  B.  Mattisob  dp 
Oo.^B  narsery,  in  the  north  part  of  the  city  of  Rochester.  It  is  some  six  or  seven  years 
old,  about  five  feet  high,  and  between  three  and  four  feet  wide  from  bottom  to  top,  and 
impenetrable  to  the  sight  as  a  stone  wall.  Its  effect  upon  the  ground  enelosed,  and  indeed 
upon  the  neighborhood,  is  imposing  and  beautiful. 


Air  iNmnnHO  Lnm  fbom  MicmGAir,  oh  vabioto  Tonoft.^WbAt  thai]  we  do  to  get  rid  of 
the  Peach  worm  t  It  seems  to  me  most  writers  on  frait-caltare  entirely  nnder-rate  the  miaohlef 
they  do.  This  is  bertainly  the  case,  if  they  are  as  troablesome  in  other  parts  of  the  Union  as  in 
this  vicinity.  In  day  soils^  and  where  the  trees  stand  in  a  lawn  or  grass  plat»  they  are  leas  trouble- 
some ;  but  unless  some  remedy  shall  be  found,  the  eoltare  of  the  Peach  in  gardenn^  espectaQy 
where  the  soil  is  sandy,  will  be  abandoned  in  a  short  time,  in  this  place.  Some  of  our  most  zeal- 
ous and  intelligent  amateur  cultivators  are  ready  to  give  it  up  in  despair.  Exterminate  the 
worms  ever  so  carefully  with  the  knife  or  boiling  water,  and  apply  a^es/a»/^W/y,  as  directed  in 
books,  in  the  Ml  you  find  the  worms  have  made  a  lodgment  in  the  roots  of  your  treeSi  If  the 
trees  are  small,  you  find  them  nearly  or  quite  girdled,  or  so  tnjared  that  the  cold  of  the  following 
winter  kills  them ;  ani  haadreds  of  Iarg4  trees  are  dead,  or  are  dying  a  lingering  death,  by 
their  means.  Tobacco  has  been  used  heretofore  with  snccess ;  but  that  fails  now.  A  citisen  of 
this  place  says  he  has  used  ooflfee-grocinds  placed  around  (he  tree,  With  good  effect ;  but  a  single 
season's  trial  of  any  thing  is  insafficient^  especially  when  it  has  been  used  on  two  or  three  trees 
only.  I  last  year  applied  lima  to  two  trees,  in  the  manner  reoommenied  by  J.  G.  Waioer,  in 
the  ffortieulturiit  of  1851,  page  169.  The  earth  was  removed  so  as  to  form  a  basin  around  the 
tree,  four  or  five  inches  deep ;  this  cavity  was  filled  with  what  masons  call  putty,  that  is^  a  paste 
made  of  lime,  rising  two  or  three  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  formed  a  cement 
impenetrable  to  the  grub ;  and  on  examining  these  two  trees  a  few  days  since,  they  were  found 
f^ee  from  womu^  while  others  standing  near,  which  were  treated  differently,  were  seriously, 
injured  by  them.  Whether  any  bad  results  might  follow  the  application  of  this  remedy  to  very 
young  trecs^  or  when  growing  rapidly,  or  whether  it  would  be  as  sueoesaful  as  in  this  instance^  is 
yet  to  be  determined.  (1) 

The  eold  of  the  p»it  winter  has  been  uauavally  fatal  to  tree%  shrubs^  and  pUnti^  here.  Ilie 
mercury  did  not  sink  lower  than  it  frequently  has  done  before,  but  the  ground  was  bars^  almost 
the  entire  winter,  and  the  changes  from  moderate  to  cold  were  frequent  and  sudden.  Strawber- 
ries, unless  fully  protected,  have  been  generally  killed.  A  great  many  Peaoh  treea^  especially 
those  that  had  been  injured  by  the  worm,  have  died.  A  great  many  dwarf  Pears  have  died ; 
the  Quince  roots  and  stocks,  up  to  the  union  with  the  Pear,  being  blaclc,  while  the  Pear-wood  and 
bark  appeared  healthy.  (2)  I  confess  I  felt  rather  sad  when  I  pulled  up  a  number  of  trees^  that 
in  the  fidl  appeared  every  way  promising,  and  used  them  for  Pea  sticks.  Well,  if  we  had  no 
troubles  of  this  sort,  I  suppose  fruit-eulture  would  be  too  much  as  Auam  had  it^  when  he  oom- 
neneed  gardening. 

ItaheUa  Grape  vinea  in  my  garden,  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  have  been  killed  to  the  ground. 
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hiodl  to  forward  aooordiog  to  droiunstanoM^  and  if  tent  hj  rail-road*  let  him  take  and  forward  to 
the  dealer  or  purehaser  a  oontraet^  proyiding  agaiDst  delay.  (When  on  board  of  iteamere  boand 
fat  the  proper  porta^  there  it  not  mnoh  danger  of  delaj.)  A  person  ordering  trees  oannot  tell 
what  route  will  be  the  most  expeditions ;  and  the  nurserymen  cannot  tell  the  best  ronte  to  fior- 
ward  by  from  Buffitlo^  at  the  time  the  trees  reach  that  point  I  do  npt  propose  that  this  expense 
should  be  paid  by  the  nurserymen,  but  let  them  add  to  their  bills  a  charge  for  forwarding,  which 
would  be  light  upon  each  purchaser,  properly  apportioned.    A.  0.  Baboock. 

Borne  effective  arrangement  wHl  no  donbt  be  made  by  the  nurseries  here,  before  the  fall 
boflinees  opens.  One  great  source  of  delay  is,  that  all  rail  roads  and  steam  boats  have  more 
freight  offered  them,  daring  spring  and  &11,  than  their  facilities  enable  them  to  transport 
promptly. 

MiNNBBOTA  AS  A  FROiT-aBOWiNO  OouirrRT. — Aa  this  country  is  now  attracting  considerable  atten- 
tion, and  its  climate,  soil,  productions^  Ac,  are  becoming  subjects  of  great  interest  to  thousands, 
I  have  concluded  that  perhaps  a  short  oommunicaUon  in  regard  to  its  adaptation  to  fruit  culture 
might  not  be  inappropriate  for  your  colunms.  While  all  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  our 
territory  admit  that  its  advantages  are  such  as  to  make  of  it,  ultimately,  a  great  country,  there 
are  many  who  doubt  whether  fruit  can  be  successfully  grown  here  to  any  considerable  extent 
The  grounds  on  which  these  opinions  are  based,  are  the  high  latitude,  (48  ^  to  49  ^  )^  and  the 
extreme  cold  of  a  few  days  in  winter,  (sometimes  80  ^  below  twoy 

In  opposition  to  these  theoretical  conclusions  I  wish  to  state  some  facts  based  upon  my  limited 
experience  here.  In  the  spring  of  1868  we  brought  up  and  planted  here  about  20,000  trees  of 
all  kinds,  most  of  which  were  root-grafted  Apples.  But  besides  these  were  Apple,  Pear,  CSierry, 
Plum  and  Peach  trees,  of  a  size  suitable  for  orchard  planting,  together  with  a  considerable  stock 
of  ornamental  shrubbery,  Roses,  Ac  These  trees  all  made  a  fine  growth  during  the  sununer ; 
indeed,  many  of  them  made  a  greater  growth  than  was  desirable,  as  it  was  apprehended  that 
they  would  not  be  in  so  good  a  condition  to  stand  the  winter  as  if  the  growth  was  less. 

The  last  winter  was  one  of  unusual  severity ;  although,  as  a  whole,  it  was  very  pleasant,  yet 
there  were  several  days  of  very  severe  cold.  At  two  different  times  the  mercury  was  as  low  as 
80  ®  below  zero.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  this  was  rather  a  severe  ordeal  for  the  unacdimated 
trees ;  and  I  presume  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  Horticulturists  to  be  informed  somewhat 
in  detail  of  the  result 

The  Apple  and  standard  Pear  trees,  of  a  size  suitable  for  planting,  are  entirely  uninjured,  and 
a  few  of  them  have  blossomed  this  spring. 

The  dwarf  Pear  trees  are  generally  uninjured.  There  are  a  few,  however,  that  made  a  second 
growth  late  in  the  fall,  that  are  somewhat  scorched  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches. 

The  more  tender  Heart  and  Bigarreau  Cherries  are  pretty  severely  injured,  though  not  killed, 
while  the  Dukes  and  Morellos  are  in  a  fine  condition. 

Plums  are  uninjured. 

Peach  trees  are  pretty  badly  scorched,  but  are  making  a  very  fine  growth  this  spring;  and  it 
ia  remarkable  that  worked  trees  are  in  ftilly  as  good  condition  as  seedlings. 

The  root  grafts  include  about  seventy  varieties  of  Apples.  Tliere  is  a  striking  difference  in 
the  hardiness  of  these  varieties,  as  shown  by  their  appearance  this  spring.  While  some  are 
entirely  uninjured,  others  are  slightly,  and  still  others  quite  severely  affected  by  the  winter. 
Alter  a  carefU  examination  I  give  the  foUowing  as  varieties  entirely  hardy : — Peei^»  PUaituU^ 
AuMmn  Strm^erry,  PorUr,  Red  Atiraewn,  Fameiue,  St  Lawrmiee,  Early  Jo$,  8mmur  Pearmam, 
TWfiMM  BwMtmg,  Lady,  Wagener,  Pamme  Orit,  Red  hxgeetrU,  and  one  or  two  othera 

Among  those  slighUy  affected  •x^—^OrixeentUin,  Swutr,  Aopui  SpitienhnryK  JSnylUk  Rumt, 
RomUm  Janei  or  Never  FaU,  WkUe  Winter  P^rmain,  Teliow  BellJUnKr,  White  Bellfhwr,  Sweet 
June,  Dominie,  Northern  Sov,  RatrUi  xr««M^  iXnU^m.  Am«#   j?^  /!«#«»•*#  <it>il  •  immKAr  nf  nih*M^ 
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AmoDg  tlioM  moit  eevwely  ii^jured  are— FaiMbrvir^,  Maiden* $  Blmh^  Ladui  S^Mtting,  Summer 
Bqu,  Summer  Queen^  Nevotovm  Pippint  Hambo,  and  s«voral  others. 

Isabella  Grapet  are  somewhat  injured,  seme  of  them  being  killed  down  to  the  sorfaee  of  the 
ground.    The  Clinton  is  perfectly  hardy. 

All  the  small  fruits,  Currants,  Qooseberries,  Raspberries,  (not  inclading  the  Antieerpe),  Ae., 
perfectly  hardy. 

The  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Bourbon  Roses  but  little  ii\jured,  although  no  protection  was 
giren  them. 

I  think  it  safe  to  eonclude,  from  the  above,  that  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Duke  and  Horello  Cher- 
ries, and  small  fruits  generally,  may  be  as  sueeessfuUy  cultivated  here,  as  in  New  York  or  Kew 
England.  In  the  selection  of  varieties  of  Apples,  however,  it  will  be  well  to  select,  mostly,  from 
those  embraced  under  the  first  head. 

Heart  and  Blgarreau  Cherries,  Peaches,  and  leaUUa  Grapes,  will  require  some  protection. 
Planting  them  in  a  situation  where  they  may  be  sheltered  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  in  our  bright 
winter  days,  will  probably  be  sufficient. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  add  a  few  words  in  regard  to  our  spring  weather  Persons  who 
have  never  visited  this  region,  conclude  that  onr  winters  must  necessarily  be  very  long,  and 
that  spring  can  scarcely  be  said  to  commence  before  May.  A  mere  erroneous  opinion  eould  not 
be  entertained.  From  the  experience  of  two  years,  I  assert  that  our  springs  are  earlier,  more 
pleasant,  and  more  fisvorable  for  fruit,  than  thoee  of  either  Western  New  York,  Michigan, 
Northern  Indians,  or  Illinois.  I  have  no  doubt  this  assertion  will  startle  some  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  upon  the  matter  in  a  very  different  light  But  let  me  state  some  lacts^  and 
leave  the  candid  to  judge,  from  them,  whether  I  am  not  justified  in  making  it 

Snow  had  entirely  disappeared,  this  spring,  by  the  middle  of  March,  and  by  the  20th  of  the 
month  the  frost  was  entirely  out  of  the  ground  On  the  9th  of  April  we  had  a  slight  &11  of 
snow,  which  melted  almost  as  fast  as  it  fell ;  since  then  we  have  not  seen  a  flake  of  snow.  From 
the  1st  to  the  25th  of  April  we  had  occasional  white  frosts,  but  none  of  sufficient  severity  to 
freeze  the  ground.  Siuce  the  26th  of  April  we  have  had  no  frost  at  all ;  and  since  the  1st  of 
May  the  thermometer  has  at  no  time  shown  A  lower  temperature  than  89  ^ .  Since  the  middle 
of  April  our  prairies  and  openings  have  been  covered  with  good  pasture,  and  cattle  have  required 
no  feeding.  Y^etation  of  all  kinds  is  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  corresponding  with  the  temper- 
ature. As  one  instance  of  this,  I  will  mention  that  I  saw  ripe  Strawberries  on  the  80th  of  May 
gathered  where  they  were  growing  wild. 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  has  been  a  remarkable  season,  and  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  In  regard  to  that,  I  will  say  that  it  has  been  very  similar  to  that  of  1853 ;  and  that  the 
"  oldest  inhabitants**  here  represent  them  as  nothing  extraordinary,  but  only  a  fair  specimen  o' 
the  springs  in  this  locality. 

But  I  presume  I  have  spun  out  this  communication  to  a  sufficient  length,  already,  and  will 
therefore  bring  it  to  a  conclusion.  I  may,  at  some  convenient  time,  send  you  a  description  of 
the  wild  fruits,  and  other  trees  indigenons  to  this  section  of  country.    G.  C  MxRuniLD. 

Mr.  MBBEiFiaLD  has  our  thanks  for  the  valuable  InfiMrmation  he  has  oommniiioated.  We 
solicit  similar  statements  from  other  parts  of  the  country. — ^£d. 
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Mb.  Mathkw*b  Cdbcuuo  Rsmkdt. — Finding  a  notice  of  .the  committee  appointed  to  test  this 
remedy,  in  the  June  number  of  the  ffortUulturitt^  with  the  two  following  observations->That  I 
objected  to  the  large  committee  appointed  by  the  N.  Y.  State  Society,  and  that  it  wUl'take  sev- 
eral years  to  test  the  remedy, — ^through  fear  of  its  creating  a  prejudice  or  wrong  impreasion  on 
the  minds  of  the  community,  I  have  thought  best  to  explain  the  first,  and  give  my  opinion  on  the 
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I  thought  best^  I  selected  the  MaesachiMettsiHorticnltaral  Sooietj,  N.  T.  State  Society,  and  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Society,  "which  met  at  Washington  city.  The  committees  to  be 
appointed  were  to  ccnsist  of  three  persons  each ;  I  was  thus  instructed  by  Mr.  If  athswb  ;  I  could 
not  transgress  my  authority.  Hie  other  societies^  I  believe^  appointed  three  each ;  at  leasts  I 
received  a  letter  from  Hon.  MABftHAW.  P.  Wildeb,  stating  that  he  was  chairman  of  a  committee  of 
three,  appointed  by  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society,  I  think.  The  secretary  of  the  N.  Y* 
State  Society  informed  me  that  they  had  named  six  persons,  giving  me  their  names  and  residences' 
I  adopted  the  three  first  names;  and  in  f  o  doing  I  venture  to  say,  if  one  dozen  had  been  appointed 
and  accepted,  the  test  or  proof  would  not  have  been  more  conclusive  than  with  the  three.  They 
are  not  only  practical  pomoloffis($,  hut  high-minded,  honorable  men;  consequently  their  report^ 
whether  favorable  or  not^  will  have  the  confidence  of  the  people.  This  committee  is  located  at 
Albany,  Newburgh,  and  Maoedon.  /  am  experimenting  at  Syracuse,  with  others^  besides  experi- 
ments are  being  made  at  Columbus  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  as  I  am  informed.  If  all  of  these  com- 
mittees and  experimenters^  scattered  over  the  country  from  Washington  city  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
are  not  suffident^  I  think  one  hundred  would  not  be  more  sa  Mr.  Mathews  thought^  also^  that 
the  liability  to  its  becoming  known  would  be  much  greater  by  confiding  the  remedy  to  to  many 
pertons,  than  if  it  was  made  known  to  just  a  sufficient  number.  I  had  an  objection,  also,  on 
account  of  thQ  labor  it  would  require  of  me.  I  had  been  (and  was,  up  to  April,)  sick  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter ;  and  as  Mr.  MxTHXwg  had  written  out  at  length  his  observations  on  the  habits 
of  the  curcolio,  Ac.,  and  had  requested  me  to  make  the  same  known  to  every  member  of  each 
committee,  it  would  impose^upon  me  the  necessity  of  writing  a  number  of  copies^  which  were 
very  lengthy.    These  are  the  reasons  why  a  committee  of  not  mire  than  three  was  accepted. 

The  next  point  I  wished  to  notice,  was  the  time  you  think  it  will  take  to  test  the  remedy — ^^viz : 
Several  yearsi  I  feel  fully  persuaded,  and  I  think  every  oommitlee  appointed  will  be  of  the  same 
opinion,  that  if  it  is  successful  now,  this  season,  it  will  be  alwayB^  every  season  ;  because  the  remedy 
is  philosophical — ^founded  upon  nature's  laws.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  if  it  answers  at  alL  It  is 
utter  destruction  to  the  pests  we  have  to  contend  with.  Every  man  possesses  what  is  necessary 
for  the  operation.  The  cost  is  in  a  manner  nothing.  I  would  ask,  if  you  had  four  or  six  Plum 
trees  in  a  row,  the  branches  of  each  not  meeting  by  four  to  six  feet,  and  you  apply  the  remedy  to 
the  second  tree  about  the  time  jou  see  they  have  just  commenced  making  the  crescent^haped 
incision.  You  then  wait  a  few  days  longer,  and  take  the  fourth  tree ;  when  you  arrive  there  you 
find  that  at  least  one-half  are  stung.  You  apply  the  remedy  to  this  tree,  and  for  the  satisfaction 
of  investigatory  you  let  them  see  you  pluck  every  Plum  frdm  tre  or  six  branches  that  are  incised, 
and  leave  none  on  but  what  are  sound.  Now  for  the  result, — If  the  fruit  on  the  firsts  third,  fifth, 
and  sixth  trees^  are  all  stung,  and  fall  ofl;  and  the  second  tree  is  overloaded  with  fruit,  and  a  saf 
ficient  crop  on  the  fourth,  and  not  a  Plum  can  be  found  punctured  on  the  ^y^  or  six  limbc^  from 
which  the  punctured  fruit  had  been  previously  picked,  I  ask,  is  this  not  conclusive  f  The  rem- 
edy has  saved  the  Plums  where  it  was  applied,  and  all  the  contiguous  trees  to  which  it  was  not 
applied,  cast  their  fruit  The  above  are  the  facts  in  Syracuse.  We  have  a  Nectarine  tree  which 
has  never  borne  a  single  fruit  We  waited  until  fully  one-half  were  punctured  by  the  turk,  and 
then  the  appliiBation  was  made ;  the  punctnred  fruit  on  some  limbs  were  pulled  off,  on  others  the 
incision  was  cut  out  of  each  Nectarine.  The  result  was  as  above  stated ;  and  I  can  now  show 
you  as  handsome  fruit  on  this  tree  as  ever  grew,  and  this  is  the  first  time  for  yeara.  So  are  Plum 
trees  loaded  with  fruity  where  the  remedy  has  been  applied.  I  am  satisfied,  in  my  mind,  that  if 
the  remedy  is  applied  strictly  as  ordened,  that  tio  tree  uifl  fail  of  having  a  fvU  crop  offruii  any 
year.    Recolleett  the  application  has  to  be  noade  only  once  each  year.    A.  FABinenoeK,  Syraeute. 

We  certainly  had  not  the  Blighteat  intention  to  create  prejudice,  or  convey  any  false 
impression  concerning  Mr.  Mathbw^s  remedy.  We  entertain  strong  hopes  that  it  will 
prove  effectual,  and  have  entire  confidence  in  Mr.  M.'s  inte«?rity  in  the  matter,  whether  it 
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do  or  not  It  wm  MUKWXMed  in  the  joanud  of  the  N.  T.  State  Agrieoltaral  Soolety,  that  a 
oommittee  of  lix  penons  were  appointed  to  teet  the  remedy,  and  we  aaw  it  itated  after- 
wards  that  ICr.  Fahhistook  objected  to  snob  oommittee,  and  had  selected  three  of  them 
only.  We  gave  this  merely  as  an  item  of  intelligence.  We  said  that  it  might  require  ser- 
eral  years  to  make  a  reliable  statement ;  bnt  if  the  committee  can  be  satisfied  to  report  at 
the  close  of  this  cnrcnlio  season,  we  shall  be  happy  to  announce  the  fact.  The  circnm- 
stancee  related  by  Mr.  Fahn£STOok  are  so  far  quite  satisfactory. 


Iiisicn&— I  send  you,  aocompsnyiDg  thi%  speoimens  of  a  worm  which  threatens  to  be  to  the 
Applet  Pear,  and  Cherry,  what  the  cnrculio  is  tq  the  Plnm  and  Apricot,  only  that  beatdea  dastroy- 
iog  the  frait,  they  Berioualy  retard  the  growth  of  the  tree,  which  renders  them  doubly  deatraetiTe.* 
They  usually  oommenoe  operationa  in  the  bod,  and  are  then  lo  minute  aa  aoaroely  to  be  deteeted 
by  the  naked  eye :  a  brown  worm  a  line  or  so  in  length.  When  one  bud  it  deatroyed,  they 
migrate  to  another ;  and  as  the  tree  progreasea  in  growth,  eat  in  at  the  base  of  the  yoong  shoots 
and  alto  at  the  baae  of  the  imit  stalks^  thus  destroying  the  fruity  and  injoring  the  growth  of  Ufe 
tree.  They  belong  to  the  leaf-roller  genua,  forming  for  themsehrea  a  secure  .retreat  by  rolling 
together  the  edges  of  a  small  lea(  or  else  hiding  among  the  bracts  at  the  base  of  the  fruit  clustery 
and  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits.  I  hare  nerer  been  able  to  trace  the  progress  of  their  metamor- 
phosis^ and  know  nothing  of  them  ezoept  in  the  lanrsB  state. 

Laat  seaaon  they  were  very  deatruotire  to  the  fruit  crop  in  this  seetion,  particularly  Applea 
and  the  finer  aorta  of  Cherriea  The  numerous  bracts  at  the  base  of  the  fruit  dusters  of  the  latter 
afford  them  a  peculiarly  safe  and  oonyenient  retreat  lliey  aeem  to  be  eren  more  abundant  this 
season  than  they  were  last. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  depredations  upoken  of  by  your  corretpondent^  A.  G.  HAmoan^ 
of  Waukeaha,  Wis.,  in  the  August  number  of  the  ffortieuUuritt,  for  laat  year,  were  committed  by 
this  worm  instead  of  the  weevil,  to  which  he  attribntea  it  A  little  careful  observation  would 
soon  settle  the  question. 

It  ii  important  that  every  fruit  cullnriat  should  be  on  the  alert  to  discover,  and  devise  means 
to  destroy  the  constantly  increaeiog  list  of  enemies  to  the  fruit  crop ;  for,  with  the  utmost  care, 
soooess  may  be  regarded  aa  uncertain,  except  in  some  fitvored  localities. 

I  am  happy  to  aekuowledge  the  receipt  of  thoae  SnglUk  Ruutt$  which  you  had  the  kindness  to 
send  me.  I  think  they  closely  resemble  the  seedling  russet  which  I  sent  you.  The  latter  waa 
very  likely  produced  from  aeeds  of  the  former,  but  are  a  little  less  acid,  n  ore  flattened,  not  as 
large  or  prodoctire,  and  act  as  good  keepers  aa  the  seedling.  This^  at  least,  is  my  experience.  I 
may  be  deceived ;  and  it  may  be  the  identical  Sngliih  EuMtet.    R.  B.  WAsam.—AlabwHa,  N.  Y. 


Enolosh)  I  pend  a  small  section  of  an  Apple  limb^  ecdoeing  two  "  limb  borers."  I  have  not 
seen  any  description  of  them  in  eastern  fruit  books.  Perhaps  they  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 
The  pair  are  in  the  situation  in  which  they  were  on  the  tree,  and  are  supposed  to  be  male  and 
female.  Tlie  branch  is  cut  at  the  lower  end  of  their  hole;  you  will  see  that  they  entered  at  the 
baae  of  a  fruit  spur.  Tliey  sometimes  enter  branches  one-half  or  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, which  generally  withei-s  or  is  broken  off  by  the  wind  at  the  point  of  their  operations.  I 
have  never  before  discovered  but  one  in  a  burrow.    J.  C.  Bbatton. — Aztalafit  WUeontin. 

The  borers  referred  to  had  cut  through  the  papers  enclosing  them  and  disappeared,  leav- 
ing only  the  perforated  branch  and  a  quantity  of  saw-dost  The  branch  was  bored  com- 
pletely hollow,  throughout 

*  We  hare  obterred  Ihese  inseols— leaf  roOen-4br  many  yean,  and  uraaDy  send  a  penon  nmnd  to  piek  Uimb  off 
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WomEK  PBOTSonoM  OF  Gbapb  Ydcbb. — ^What  degree  of  cold  Grape  Tines  em  endure  vitbout 

injury,  is  an  uteresting  queetion  to  eidtiraitors  in  an  inelemeDt  dimate.    Where  I  am  loeated, 

we  may  ezpeot  the  thermometer  to  sink  to  20®  below  sero,  Farenheit,  every  winter,  though  there 

.  may  be  exceptions.    On  the  1 6th  December,  1685, 1  aaw  it  at  —^7*^  (the  night  of  the  great  fire 

in  New  York),  at  2  o'clock  A-  M. 

My  hoase  is  span  roofed,  glass  all  around  to  within  eight  inches  of  the  ground.  This  past 
winter,  thinking  to  provide  against  any  extremity  of  cold,  had  the  vines  covered  with  tan-bark 
and  saw-dust.  The  result  has  proved  that  it  was  a  most  injudicious  method.  The  buds  on  the 
length  of  cane  of  last  season's  growth  were  injured  very  materially,  so  much  so  that  several  of 
the  vines  we  have  cut  down  to  the  first  healthy  shoot  below  the  dead  buds.*  The  wood  was 
well  ripened.  Hie  injury  was  probably  owing  to  the  moisture  in  the  covering  freezing,  and  in 
mild  weather  keepiug  the  buds  too  moisi 

The  name  of  the  unproductive  vine  I  wrote  you  of  was  Prince  Albert,  pruned  on  the  spur  sys-  . 
teni,  and  has  been  well  managed. 

Unoovered  vines  the  28th  March,f  and  this  day  we  commence  thinning  the  berries  in  the 
bAnehes.    ^-^Oneida  Co.,  Jf.  Y. 

AiiEBiOAK  PouoLooioAL  BocixTT. —  Sakuel  Walksb,  Esq.,  of  Roxbnry,  Mass.,  general. 
Ohairmaa  of  the  Fmit  Oommittee  appointed  by  the  Amerioan  Pomdogioal  Society,  has 
issued  to  the  Chairman  of  each  State  Oommittee  the  following  ciroolar,  calling  attention  to 
the  more  important  points  which  they  are  expected  to  investigate.  It  is  yery  evident  that  if 
the  questions  presented  in  this  drcnlar  be  answered  by  accurate  reports  ftom  yarions  Statea 
and  sections  of  the  conDtry,  we  shall  be  pnt  in  possesion  of  a  yast  fond  of  information. 

Dear  Sm:—- The  Constitution  of  this  Society  provides  that  there  shall  be  in  each  State  a  Stand- 
ing Fruit  Committee,  of  five  members ;  and  of  the  Committee  for  the  State  of  the 
gentleman  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  address  was  appointed  Chairman,  with  power  to  fill  any 
and  all  yacandes  in  his  Committee. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  to  be  held  some  time  during  the  present  year,  an  important  and 
delicate  duty  is  to  be  discharged,  namely — to  present  to  the  country  a  fhll  list  of  the  fruits  that 
are  worthy  of  eultivation,  and,  as  well,  of  those  that  cannot  be  so  reoommended.  In  the  prepa 
ration  of  these  listo^  the  Society  will  naturally,  and  very  properly,  look  to  the  yarious  State 
Committees  for  well-digested  information,  to  aid  them  in  their  labors^  and  to  guide  them  in  their 
deoisiona 

This  single  view  of  the  case,  (and  there  are  others  that  could  be  presented,)  will  alone  show 
how  important  it  is^  that  the  State  Fmit  Committees  should  be  organised  and  at  work,  in  good 
season ;  and  that  they  should  labor  in  concert^  as  the  only  means  of  obtainbg  systematie  and* 
satisfactory  results. 

If  the  Committee  for  your  State  is  not  already  appointed,  I  trust  that  you  will  at  once  (as  you 
are  fully  authorized  by  the  Society  to  do,)  select  and  appoint  four  competent  persons  to  be  your 
associates ;  and  that  you  will  call  together  this  Committee  at  the  teaeon  of  maturity  of  such  fruits 
as  abound  or  excel  in  your  State,  to  examine  specimens  and  elicit  information  concerning  them ; 
and  that  you  will  furnish  me  with  a  Report  for  your  State,  previous  to  the  Society's  next  meeting. 

To  render  the  various  returns  more  systematic  and  thorough,  it  has  appeared  to  me  best  to 
adopt  for  our  guidance,  the  present  year,  the  recommendations  and  forms  contained  in  the  drcur 
lar  letter  of  my  predecessor,  the  lamented  Dowkino,  which  are  in  substance  as  follows :-« 

The  State  Committee  will  endeavor  to  ascertain  these  points^  viz : — 

-^s^— Upon  what  kinds  of  natural  soils^  superior  kinds  of  any  of  the  standard  fruits  are  grown. 

*  We  iiKfar  dean  dtf  straw  to  wrap  fhe  jlnei  fn;  and  if  Ihii  be  an  Insufficient  proteetkm,  we  lay  matta  orer  tbem. 
tQDito  tooMrlyteaeoldvUierytairoiir  latttade ;  we  never  nnoover  oms  oalfl  after  aU  danger  of  hard  ftmls 
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in  your  State;  p«rtieiilar1y  whether  lime  or  potafh  abounds  in  the  eotl,  or  snbeoil;  whose  deoom- 
position  furnishes  these,  or  other  mineral  subsCaneei^  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  fmit 

1.  If  the  result  has  been  obtained  by  the  nse  of  manure^  or  any  peenliar  system  of  cultivation, 
what  kitads  of  manures  or  eompostt  have  been  applied  ;-^how,  and  when ;  and  upon  what  kind 
of  natural  soil    Also^  what  mode  of  culture  has  been  pursued. 

2.  In  districts  remarkable  for  the  ezcellenoe  of  a  given  variety  of  good  fruit;  ascertain  if  such 
is  the  case  upon  variout  mAU  in  such  district,  or  only  upon  particular  soils ;  and  in  the  latter 
case,  this  character  of  such  soil  Also,  how  large  are  the  annual  crops;  and  how  long  the  variety 
has  been  in  cultivation. 

Second. — ^What  are  the  mo9t  profitable  market  fruits  of  good  quality  in  your  State.  AUc^  the 
best  frnitB  for  the  table ;  and  whether  any  particular  sorts  require  extra  pruning,  manuring;  or 
other  peculiar  mode  of  culture. 

1.  Which  varieties  succeed  on/y,  and  which  thrive  best,  upon  partiealar  stock,  (as  the  Lovite 
Bonne  de  Jerujf  Pear  on  Quince,  ^) 

2.  What  varieties  have  been  tried  and  oondemned'  as  inferior,  or  wortfalesi;  by  experienced 
fruit  growers  in  your  State. 

8.  What  are  the  synonymous,  or  local  namei;  by  which  any  standard  varieties  are  known  in 
your  State. 

4.  Whether  the  trees  of  any  particular  varieties  are  particularly  liable  to  bUght^  or  other  and 
what  diseases. 

5.  What  Grapes  are  the  best  for  vineyard  culture ;  (if  vineyards  are  planted  in  your  State.) 

6.  What  Baspborries,  Strawberriei;  Gurranti^  Apricot^  Kectarine%  and  other  minor  fruits  of 
good  quality,  are  found  best  adapted  to  culture  in  your  State. 

To  arrive  at  uniformity  in  judging  of  the  flavor  of  fruits,  it  will  be  well  to  use  the  oompara> 
Uve  degrees  of  merit  adopted  at  the  Convention,  viz: — Good,  YxaT  Goon,  BbbTt  And  that  we 
may  agree  regarding  these  terms^  certain  standard  sorts  should  be  taken  as  representatives  of 
these  classes^  wherewith  to  compare  other  fruits^  and  ascertain  their  value. 

The  following  form,  and  the  varieties  therein  named,  will  serve  as  examples  for  this  purpose : 


Good,  V^ry  Good, 

Afpubb^ Maiden's  Blush*  Gravenstein.  Esopus  Spitzenbni^. 

Pkabs, Napoleon.  Bartlett  SeckeL 

Plums, Lombard.  Washington.  Green  Gage. 

CHXRRin» Black  Heart  Elton.  Black  Eagle. 

PkACHiE^ Crawford's  Late.  Old  Mixon  Free.  George  I Y . 

Fruits  falling  below  the  rank  "ffood,**  (excepting  culinary  sorte^)  are  unworthy  of  cultivation, 
unless  their  hardihood  and  productiveness  are  so  remarkable,  as  to  make  them  valuable  in  par- 
ticular localitiei^  or  for  market  cultivation. 

Though  the  attention  of  this  Committee  is  understood  to  be  chiefly  directed  to  acquiring  infor- 
mation regarding  varieties  of  fruit  already  known,  yet  come  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  ex- 
amination of  remarkable  new  varieties.  Unless  the  latter,  however,  rank  as  high  as  "  good," 
they  ought  not  to  receive  attention;  and  a  new  sort,  even  if  excellent^  if  it  is  also  meagre,  un- 
healthy, or  unproductive,  ii  unworthy  of  notice. 

When  a  variety  of  "rery  good,"  or  "best**  quality  is  presented  to  the  eiamination  of  a  State 
Committee^  and  there  are  doubts  whether  it  is  really  a  new  yariety,  specimens  should  be  sent  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Committee  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  the  Chairman  of  this  Commitr 
tee,  BO  that  it  may  be  subjected  to  more  complete  examination.  Outlines,  also^  and  careful  de- 
scriptions of  new  varieties  of  high  merit  In  all  respects  should  be  made  for  the  use  of  the  Society. 
I  In  drawing  up  such  deaenvlionty  the  '' Pomological  Rules'*  adopted  by  the  various  Horticultural 
Societies  should  be  followed  as  a  guide,  in  order  to  avoid  diffusenea^  and  yariety  of  terms  on  the 
one  hand,  or  imperfectbn  in  details  on  the  other. 

:  SAMTTET^   WAT.IT'RTL     Hhni'rmAn.    fUtu^td    W^U   /JnmntitiML 
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Eiufoex«  to  Corte«pon!riittii. 

{Vf,  B.,  Salem,  Wi&)    Abparaoi». — We  will  comply  with  jour  request  bood;  at  any  rate 
before  planting  season. 

AuiRiCAN  HoLLtKB. — ^A  CorreBpoDdeot  inqairee  where  plants  of  the  American  HoUj  can  be 
had.    Will  any  nurseiyman  who  has  them  for  sale  make  it  known! 


(MrsL  T.,  Colambia»  Tenn.)  Cahellxab. — ^We  cannot  do  better  than  refer  yon  to  a  short  article, 
on  pages  181  and  182  of  oar  last  rolame.  It  gives  some  excellent  and  reliable  hints  on  soil, 
potting,  shifting,  temperature,  pruning,  watering,  Ae, 


(J.  S.  J.,  Greencastle,  la).  Tbs  MoYkak  Pkae.— This  is  a  seedling  of  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  A 
large,  handsome  fruit,  of  good  quality,  though  rather  yariable.  Tree  rery  vigorous,  and  an 
abundant  bearer.    It  is  not  much  disseminated,  and  may  not  prove  worthy  of  extensive  cnltore. 


("A  Toronto  Amateur.**)  Piracy. — ^We  can  pay  no  attention  to  your  statement,  until  you  give 
us  your  name,  or  the  name  of  the  book  referred  to.  We  make  it  a  rule  to  require  the  name  of  all 
correspondente^  when  we  have  to  rely  upon  their  good  faith  for  the  accuracy  of  their  information. 


(T.  E.,  Barnbbvilli;  O.)  We  would  recommend  you  AlUrCt  Tr^tite  on  the  (7rcQM— price,  we 
think,  11,26 ;  Chorlton't  TreattMe,  60  cents;  and  Leuehar's  on  ffothotues,  <(&,  about  |1,25.  You 
may  get  them  in  Cleveland  or  Cincinnati    Dxrbt,  the  publisher  in  the  latter  place,  keeps  a  good 

assortment  of  each  workSb 

♦ 

(D.  K,  Normandale,  G.  W.)  Inssots..— We  think  your  trees  must  have  been  injured  by  the 
small  caterpillar  you  describe ;  but  you  should  have  stated  the  nature  of  the  injuries^  whether  it 
was  the  destruction  of  the  foliage,  or  perforation  of  the  wood,  or  what  else. 

Bonis. — ^We  would  prefer  breaking  them  up  into  small  pieces,  or  grinding  into  powder  in  a 
raw  state,  to  burning.    Fire  destroys  the  oi^anic  parta^  which  are  the  most  immediate  fiM'tilizera. 

Propagation  or  OaNAMXNTAL  Taxis. — Be  kind  enough  to  designate  such  as  you  want  informa- 
tion about^  and  we  will  endeavor  to  eomply  with  your  request. 

♦ 

Tan  ON  STRAWBXBEin. — ^In  answer  to  your  correspondent  ''T,**  in  the  June  number  of  the 
JloriiculturUt,  respecting  tan-mulching  for  Strawberries,  I  think  his  error  consisted  in  applying 
too  much  tan-bark  immediately  over  and  around  the  plant  For  ten  years  I  have  used  tan- 
mulching  for  Strawberries,  but  I  never  permit  more  than  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  deep  immedi- 
ately-around  any  plant  and  none  whatever  so  as  to  clog  or  smother  the  plant  The  rest  of  the 
bed  I  cover  from  one  to  two  inches  deep,  and  apply  it  when  I  set  out  the  plants  or  dress  the  bed 
either  iiall  or  spring.  I  have  never  lost  a  single  plant  from  mulching  with  tan,  but  think  they 
have  been  greatly  benefited.  The  only  thing  I  dare  cover  the  plant  with,  even  to  the  depth  of 
one  inch — which  is  abundant  for  our  coldest  winters— is  clear  loose  straw ;  and  that  I  remove 
from  off  the  top  of  the  plants  on  the  earliest  opening  of  sprbg,  so  as  to  give  the  pllnts  an 
abundance  of  good  air  constantly.  The  sulphate  potash  and  ammonia  solution  should  be  applied 
freely  and  directly  on  the  plants  and  leaves,  if  not  stronger  than  i  lb.  sulphate  potash,  i  lU 
suph.  soda,  (glauber  salts^)  and  1^  ounce  ammonia^  to  d  gals,  water.  The  tan  is  excellent  to 
spade  in  after  using  for  years  as  a  mulch.  If  any  doubt  this^  let  them  place  a  few  chips  of  old 
tan-bark  under  a  new  plant  and  in  a  few  months  the  fibrous  roots  will  fiisten  in  great  numbers 
on  every  part  lihe  tree  roots  to  a  bone.    An atxur. 

» 

Will  soime  correspondent  of  Ihe  tforHciMuriti  Itamldi  Its  readeri  with  an  arllola  on  the  eidtnro  of  the  Sweet 
Potato,  and  the  bMl  mode  of  preserving  seed  during  winter.    Jko.  D.  lME.—Aihms,  /tt 


mrows  tAMO, 


^sS^ 


Plait  worn  Fsuir  Hout&— I  wUi  to  Inqvln  gf  yoa  ftir  •  plan  of  •  tei|p|MNiM,  !■  cmmeHkm  wWk  an  Im-Immb.  It 
k  generally  undentood  that  tender  and  perishable  fhiU  ean  be  kept  perfectly  loand  and  good,  alDoet  any  length  of 
time,  proTtded  they  ean  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  bat  little  below  the  freecing  point  6ucb  a  fhift-booae  at  would 
preterre  Baspberriea,  Btrawbenlee,  BlackberrlM,  Peaefaea,  aaily  Peaia,  Appiea,  Aprleoli,  KeetailiMe,  Cbcrrlet,  Jtoe^ 
the  year  nmnd,  wonld  be  a  Taloable  auiliary  to  oor  kilchea.  Now,  can  yon,  or  any  of  your  readony  ghra  mo  the 
phin  of  sach  a  honae,  thraagh  the  eolumna  of  the  MoriicuUurUt  t   Jomr  Oaob.—  Wa/utegan^  Laks  Co.,  IlL 

We  cannot  gire  aneh  a  plan.  Berriea  and  stone  fruita  may  be  cooled  io  an  ice-house,  or  thej 
may  be  preserved  a  daj  or  two  in  it;  but  they  will  soon  lose  their  freshness  and  flavor. 


JSmcis  or  iMSt  Wurrva  ow  Osaoi  OaANOi  IlKDonB.  —  I  am  anxious  to  hare  from  lome  of  your  correspondents 
who  hare  been  engaged  la  the  eoMlTatloB  of  Oiage  Orange  for  hedges,  what  hss  been  the  eifect  on  them  from  the 
weather  of  the  past  winter.  I  have  one,  aboat  100  yards  long,  tranq>lantf4  three  yoaia  afo  the  present  spring.  The 
two  flrst  winters  I  protected  It  sIlghtlT  with  Sedge  Grass;  but  It  hsTing  atUinod  the  size  of  a  man's  thumb  at  the 
base,  I  considered  it  safe  from  the  cola,  and  risked  it  last  winter  withoat  protection.  AH  the  growth  of  the  last  year 
was  killed,  and  many,  say  about  one  quarter  of  the  plants,  klllsd  down  to  the  ground.  They  are  sprautlng  from  the 
roots,  however,  but  the  beauty  of  the  hedge  Is  i^ne.  It  had  not  the  avenge  exposure  of  shrubbery  ia  the  New  Eng- 
land Stetea,  and  had  been  weO  treated  and  tlDed.    J.  W.  Fowua.— jri{^br«f.  Conn, 

Hedges  of  varioos  ages  on  our  own  grounda  have  passed  this  last  winter  and  previoos  winter^ 
when  the  cold  was  more  intense,  without'  the  least  injury.  Even  yearling  planta  in  the  nursery 
were  uninjured,  save  on  the  points.  In  a  neighbor's  hedge,  howeyer,  some  fiye  or  aix  years  old, 
we  haye  noticed  an  oooaaional  plant  killed  to  the  gronnd.  The  pUnta  are  oyer  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter. The  plants  in  thia  hedge  were  set  thinly  in  a  double -row.  We  think  thnt  when  they  are 
set  dose,  say  six  inchs  apart,  they  shelter  each  other,  and  are  leaa  liable  to  injury.  The  most 
destructive  element  here,  during  last  winter,  was  high  winds  of  several  days  continuance,  when 
the  ground  was  unprotected  by  snow,  and  the  weather  freezing,  but  not  intensely  cold.  The 
roots  of  the  Quince  were  injured  in  exposed  places,  just  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  a  little 
below.  This  has  never  occurred  before,  during  our  residence  in  the  Genesee  Valley— a  period 
of  fourteen  years ;  and  it  may  never  occur  again. 


KfttUtf  ftl   BSooki,    yampllits,    ku 

Fabm  IiiFLiicBnBf.Ajro  TB>  PaiHOiPLa  or  Tsaim  Comravonoiv  akp  Usi;  an  elementary  and  familiar  treatise 
on  Meehsnics,  and  on  natural  philosophy  generally,  as  applied  to  the  ordinary  practices  of  Agricnltue.  With  200 
engraved  lUnstrations.    By  Jom  J.  TnoM.Aa.    Kew  York :  Haxpeb  &  Baorana,  Publishers. 

Mr.  THOKia  has  done  the  agricultural  community  a  great  service  in  the  preparation  of 
this  book.  It  was  mnch  needed.  Improyements  in  the  constrnction  of  farm  implements 
and  machinery  have  contribnted  largely  to  the  progress  which  has  been  recently  made  In 
the  art  of  cultivation.  Oompare  for  a  moment  onr  modem  plows,  cultivators,  or  horse- 
hoes,  reapers,  mowing  machines,  straw  and  hay  cotters,  root  cutters,  &c.,  with  the  farmer's 
implements  of  over  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  and  what  a  difference  we  see.  Science  has 
been  silently  and  steadily  at  work  in  effecting  the  vast  improyements,  placing  new  powers 
in  the  hands  of  the  husbandman,  by  which  he  is  not  only  enabled  to  oultiyate  three  or  four 
tiuA  the  amount  of  land  with  the  same  amount  of  labor,  but  to  do  it  infinitely  better. 
Besides,  this  application  of  science  to  the  improyement  of  implements  and  machines  has 
elevated  the  art  of  husbandry  from  the  condition  of  a  rude,  nnintellectual  routine  of 
drudgery,  to  that  of  a  pursuit  which  is  daily  attracting  to  it  men  of  wealth,  education,  and 
refinement. 

Every  farmer,  and  every  fanner's  son^  must  be  aware  of  all  this;  It  glance  among  the 
stock  of  implements  cannot  fail  to  suggest  to  them  the  service  which  science  and  invention 
have  conferred  upon  them.   But  it  is  not  enough  to  know  this.   The  principles  upon  which 

J    this  great  improvement  are  based  should  be  studied.     No  man  shoukl  be  satisfied  with    |^ 
merely  the^oiSMtum  of  the  best  plow,  or  reaper,  or  thrashing  machine;  but  should  study    ^^ 


its  oonstraoiion,  the  vftrioiis  foroee  wbieh  oombine  in  giTing  it  oomplete&MS  uid  efficacy, 
and  the  nataral  principles  or  laws  from  which  these  forces  spring.  It  is  this  sort  of  stndy 
only  which  will  make  implements  and  machinery  intelligible,  and  enable  the  operator  to 
adjQst  their  parts,  and  nse  them  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage. 

Oomparativoly  perfect  as  are  onr  modem  implements,  no"one  will  say  that  they 
cannot  be  still  farther  improved.  Our  belief  is  that  the  next  ten  years  will  do  more  for 
them  than  has  the  past  twenty.  Mechanics  have  not  received  proper  aid  and  cooperation 
from  the  practical  cultivator,  simply  because  the  cultivator  has  thought  it  not  his  province 
to  invent,  but  to  use  the  inventions  of  others.  When  the  farmer  will  study  the  principles 
of  construction,  he  will  soon  be  able  to  suggest  improvements  to  the  mechanic ;  and  then 
we  may  expect  improvements  in  earnest.  * 

Mr.  Thomas'  work  will  give  an  impulse  to  this  matter,  which  cannot  fail  to  result  in 
great  benefits  to  the  agricultural  mterests  of  this  country.  We  wish,  therefore,  to  see  it 
placed  immediately  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer  and  farmer's  son,  as  an  indispensable 
book,  and  school  commissioners  should  see  that  it  has  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  rural 
district  school  library.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  popular  use  as  >  text  book.  The 
different  subjects  are  judiciously  divided  into  chapters,  and  sub-divided  into  sections ;  the 
illustrations  are  ample  and  excellent ;  the  style  is  plain  and  concise,  unencumbered  by 
needless  technicalities ;  and  there  is  everywhere  that  carefalnees  and  precision  that  charac- 
terizes all  the  writings  of  Mr.  Thomas.  Every  statement  is  made  in  such  a  straightforward 
manner  that  even  a  child  could  not  mistake  or  fail  to  discover  the  point  and  meaning. 
This  we  consider  an  excellency  worthy  of  being  pointed  out  in  a  book  of  this  kind. 

In  addition  to  thus  expressing  our  opinion  of  the  book,  we  would  gladly,  if  space  per- 
mitted, give  an  epitomized  statement  of  its  contents,  but  we  must  refer  to  the  book  itself* 


XortCtuItuial  JSotUtUi. 


Bbookltn  Horticultural  Societt. — This  society  held  a  "Festival  of  Roses'*  on  the  15th  and 
16th  of  June,  in  the  spaciooB  and  elegant  public  hall  known  as  the  "  AthenfcunL**  We*  had  the 
pleasure  of  makiog  a  hasty  visit  on  the  first  day,  but  it  was  immediately  after  the  hour  of  open- 
ing, and  before  the  committees  had  finished  making  their  awards,  or  had  placed  the  names  of 
oontribtttors  on  the  objects  exhibited ;  we  are  therefore  unable  to  speak  of  the  show  in  other 
than  general  terms,  except  in  a  few  cases.  The  articles  were  placed  on  tables  distributed  irregu- 
larly arouQd  the  room,  as  so  many  flower  beds  on  a  lawo.  The  cut  Roses  were  inserted  in  wet 
sand,  covered  with  a  wire  net-work,  and  the  pot  plants  were  tastefully  grouped  on  tables,  cov- 
ered with  green  glazed  doth.  Thus  the  arrangement  was  not  only  efTecUve,  but  enabled  visitors 
to  make  a  satufactory  examination  of  every  object. 

There  were  but  &r^  or  six  collections  of  Roses,  and  some  of  the  best  were  not  named ;  a  very 
great  defect    The  best  named  coUection,  we  believe,  was  that  of  J.  W.  Dsobaw,  Esq.,  Pr^^ent 
of  the  society.    Messrs.  JiJi  Wnm;  Oabexxl  Mabo,  of  Astoria;  and  Wm.  BuRGSSs/of  Wiinams- 
burg,  presented  good  collections.    Mr.  Burqsbs  had  some  standard  Roses,  taken  that  rooming 
from  the  open  ground ;  one  was  worked  with  a  slender-growing  variety  called  a  "  new  Weeper," 
the  flower  of  which  did  not  appear  to  possess  much  merit ;  and  above  this,  on  the  same  plant, 
Oeant  de»  BatailU$.    He  had  also  several  seedling  Roses,  some  of  which  promised  weU.    He  had 
fine  blooms  of  Paul  HicarU  and  Caroline  de  Santal,  some  fifteen  varieties  in  all. 
i  An  ornamental  design  contributed  by  Mr.  Hamltit,  gardener  to  J.  0.  Lakglxt,  Esq.,  of  Bain- 
bridge,  L.  L,  oocupied  a  taUe  in  the  center  of  the  room.    It  was  a  rustic  stand  in  Ibrm  of  a    Jk  ^ 
tree,  the  branches  of  which  were  laden  witii  boqucts  and  dusters  of  ripe  Grapes ;  a  v«ry  attnc-    |^ 
tive  center  pieoe.    The  boonsU  and  htakm  vm»«  «ttUhitMl  on  thk  tAhla.  vl 


r^ 
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Mr.  J.  K  Ramob  oMlribnUd  •  kigt  ooUeeiion  of  pot  pkntt^  in«lQdingin«ny  of  t3to  iiow«t  and 
best  FaohsiM,  Fmcy  PelArgoaiamo,  4(e.  There  were  several  tablee  of  pot  planti,  many  of  theai 
Fachaiae,  well  grown  magnifieent  plants.  On  one  table  we  notioed  a  large  fine  plant  in  Uoom, 
of  ^rytArina;  a  fine  ArdUia,  loaded  with  fruit;  a  laige  Adamia  9€rueoU>r,  in  Uoom;  besides 
.EhtpMcrUoM,  MahenUa*,  Ao,  On  another  table,  good  plants  of  AUmnanda  teJioiti,  Ixora  coceinMo, 
And  Oloxinia  agrotlfgma.  Another  table,  we  think  Mr.  Smooks',  had  a  nice  ooUection  of  new 
Gloxinias ;  and  another  a  small  ooUeotion  of  Verbenas,  in  pots»  but  they  were  not  in  exhibition 
trim. 

The  show  of  fruits  and  Tsgetables  was  rery  meagre  for  the  season.  Mr.  Collopj,  gardener  to 
J.  H.  Pamrrioi,  Esq.,  offered  three  excellent  heads  of  Cauliflower,  and  three  heads  of  tolerable 
Lettaoci  On  the  same  table  were  some  new  Potatoes,  from  Mr.  Gao.  laoaAic ;  and  rery  large 
Caeombers  from  the  gardea  of  B.  L  Colt,  Esq.,  of  Patterson,  K.  J.  We  obserTed  but  one  kind 
of  Strawberry,  offered  in  two  or  three  dishes^  by  Mr.  Collopt  ;  they  were  not  named,  but 
appeared  to  be  HcmJ%  Seedling.  We  noticed  but  one  dish  of  Cherries,  and  they  were  not  ripe. 
We  belioTe  the  Cherry  crop  is  poor  around  the  coast  this  season.  Grapes,  from  the  garden  of 
N.  amsoH,  Esq.,  Bridgeport,  fine  biuches  of  Black  Hamburg^  MuHtU  of  Alexandria,  Cannofi  Sail 
Muaeai,  and  While  Fronlignan^  From  Mr.  Uamltn,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Lanolet,  Black  Hamburg, 
Zinfindal,  and  five  other  varietiesw  Mr.  Langlbt's  yineries,  at  Bayridge,  L  L,  are  very  exten- 
sive, and  we  have  no  doubt  are  well  managed. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  officers  and  committees  of  the  society  endeavor  to  persuade  exhib- 
itors to  label  their  plants  legibly  before  placing  them  on  the  table ;  even  what  are  called  "  com- 
mon'* plants,  should  be  named.  There  is  always  a  delinqutncy  on  this  point,  in  new  societies^ 
and  it  cannot  be  remedied  at  once.  The  Brooklyn  society  appears  to  be  in  excellent  hands,  and 
we  are  happy  to  learn  that  so  iSsr  the  eiiixens  have  given  it  a  generous  support^ 


AsTouA  AKD  Rawnswood  HoBTiouLTumAL  SocRTT.— This  ocwly  started  Society  held  its  first 
meeting  on  the  8tb  and  9lh  inst,  and  was  very  creditable  to  the  promoters  and  practicsl  talent 
of  the  neighborhood.    We  say  the  neighborhood,  because  the  fine  productioas  that  were  there 
exhibited  were  all  from  the  immediate  looality.    Astoria  and  Ravenswood  are  two  approximat- 
ing and  thriving  villagei^  fast  rising  in  importance,  and  around  whose  precincts  are  rapidly  clus- 
teriog  those  pretty  rural  dwellings  with  their  accompanying  neatly  laid  out  and  well  kept 
gardens— an  escape,  it  may  be  said,  from  the  filthy,  disease-engendering  streets^  and  the  closely 
pent  in  city  of  bricks  and  mortar,  but  heavily  taxed  New  York.    As  respects  the  advancement 
of  Horticulture,  and  the  encouragement  held  out  to  the  amateur  fond  of  his  grrden,  the  above 
neighborhood  holds  out  every  inducement    Its  proximity  to  business^  (only  half  an  hour's  ride 
by  steamboat  or  stage  from  the  cityX  situated  along  the  banks  of  the  romantic  East  River,  and 
hsTing  in  its  midst  several  of  the  best  horticultural  establishments  io  the  State,  which  are 
conducted  by  men  whose  abilities  are  amply  verified  in  their  practice,  liberal  minded,  devoted  to 
their  profession,  and  always  ready  to  give  advice  to  the  novice.    There  are  also  several  floral 
end  nursery  gardens,  conducted  by  men  who  know  well  how  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people, 
and  what  will  flourish  in  the  locality,  which  is  salubrious  and  sheltered,  and  we  have  nothing 
wanting.    There  appears  at  present  to  be  a  determination  to  have  an  earthly  paradise  here— may 
this  piesent  move  be  successful     Ihere  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  but  the  lukewarmness  or  back- 
wardness of  the  public  generally,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  was  somewhat  shown  on  the  present 
oceanion.    Notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  the  best  practice,  funds  are  wanted  to  support  such 
inBtitntions^  and  if  not  forthcomings  the  thing  cannot  proceed.    Several  gentlemen  have  liberally 
come  forward  with  their  sssistanoe,  and  we  hope  that  the  zeal  of  those  who  have  so  generously 
eommenced  in  this  good  undertaking  may  not  bo  swamped  by  the  want  of  means  to  rende^such 
a  society  permanent^  and  continue  its  usefulness. 

Thii^  and  the  neighboring  Brooklyn  society,  are  a  secession  from  the  New  York  one;  they 
eombise  the  "bone  and  sineV  of  that  institution,  and  have  separated  from  it  for  reasons  beet 

B"    known  among  theroselvea.    If  they  could  be  induced  to  amalgamate  into  one  body,  we  might 
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Taken  eoUectirely,  the  show  was  Terj  good,  and  the  yarionB  exhibitors  deserve  the  greatest 
prabe.  Among  the  best  prodnctions  were  Tetraiheea  vertidUate^  from  Mr.  Woolsvt*s  gardener, 
Thomas  Duncan,  three  feet  aeros«^  and  loaded  with  Its  beautifol  blue  flowers  to  tlie  pot  edge. 
Hoya  b^tta  and  Oyrtoeeru*  reflexa^  from  the  tame.  Clerodtndrum  Kionpferi  fuid  h^wumfatwai,  fi*om 
Mr.  HoTT*s  gardener,  Alexandkr  Gordon  ;  fonr  feet  high  and  as  much  aeross,  well  bloomed. 
Torenia  Anatiea,  from  Mr.  Black wbll*s  gardener,  Robkbt  Morrison  ;  a  perfect  gem.  Fine  Black 
Uamhatgh  Grapes  from  Alexand«r  Gordok  Fourteen  species  of  MammUlaria  and  MeioeaetaOt 
including  a  fine  specimen  of  smt^ts,  from  Mr.  Yandetrnter's  gardener,  Wii.  Grant,  to  which  a 
special  prize  was  recommended.  Cattleya  Forbetii,  Dendrobium  detmjlorum^  Oncidivm  fUxuMum,  ■ 
Epidendrvm  purpurea  (var.)  and  Oupreuut  fun^nii^  from  Mr.  Hogg  ;  not  for  competition.  There 
were  also  several  seedling  Verberuu  of  good  form  and  extra  quality,  from  Mr.  Isaac  Bvchanam 
among  which  was  one  nearly  blacV,  named  UncU  Tom ;  not  fur  competition.  DtirAryitioii 
cupremntan,  twelve  feet  high,  from  Messrs.  Thorburn  ;  and  CrypUnneria  Japoniea,  eight  feet  high, 
from  Mr.  MARa 

Toledo  (O.)  Horticultural  Sooiett. — ^The  first  wecWy  meeting,  for  the  season,  of  the  Toledo 
Horticultural  Society,  was  held  on  the  14th  of  June,  and  was  well  attended.  The  6how  of  fruits 
was  small,  as  waa  to  have  been  expected  so  early  in  the  season. 

CherrUa  EtrMbU&i.—Bj  C.  E.  Perlgo,  aereland  BIgsrrean.  By  Federlck  Bbaell,  Mayduke,  and  Black  Tkrtarian 
By  T.  M.  Cooley,  Mayduke,  Knight's  Early  Blaek,  and  Elton.  By  M.  Johnaon,  Black  Tartarian.  By  Mrs.  S.  Btta 
Vaydnka.  By  D.  Wadswortb,  Black  Tartarian.  The  Maydakea  were  almost,  without  exoeptlon,  rery  floe,  aa  were 
also  the  Cleveland  Bigarreao. 

Straicberries.—By  M.  Johneon,  Horey's  Beedllng.  By  H.  Bentnik,  HoTey*s  Beedllng;  and  Large  Early  ScarM 
By  C.  E.  Perlgo,  Large  Early  Sciirlet. 

Ooo9elbetTiM,—fiy  0.  E.  Perlgo,  Amber,  very  large  and  flne.    An  unknown  variety,  by  0.  E.  WoodmiL 

In  v«getable^  the  show  was  quite  respectable.    In  flowen^  it  quite  surpassed  expectation. 

Haddocks,  Perlgo  and  Prentloe,  exhibited  forty-three  varieties  of  Hybld  Peipetnal,  Mom,  and  Boubon  Bosea, 
Kpedmena  of  Rhododendron,  Fiona  elastlcna,  Gryptomerla,  Arbor  Tltffi,  Warrlana,  and  several  other  varieties  of 
Evergreens,  and  several  varicUes  of  Pax>nlaa  In  bloom.  Hanson  St  Co.  exhibited  fonr  varieties  Calceolaria,  Cactaa 
Ottoals,  and  Caetas  Ohcaeanthna,  all  In  bloom.  Boqaels,  withont  lists  of  the  flowerr,  were  presented  by  Mrs.  £. 
Bliss,  Mrs.  M.  Johnson,  Mn.  J.  W.  Soott,  Mis.  T.  Dnnlap,  Mn.  C.  E.  Perigo,  Mn.  H.  Bennet,Mias  M.  Tooag,  and 
Hanson  A  COb 

Mr.  William  Maohbn,  a  young  artist  of  Toledo,  presented  for  inspection  his  collection  of  paint 
ings  of  *' indigenous  birds  of  the  neighborhood,"  embracing  upwards  of  a  hundred  varietieB,  ool- 
leeted  and  painted  from  life  by  himself  and  some  of  them  for  the  first  time  now  brought  to  public 
notioe.  The  collection  elicited  universal  admiration,  as  well  from  the  industry  and  enterprise 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Maohxn  in  obtaining  it,  as  from  the  truthfulness  with  which  nature  had  in  all 
instances  been  oopied. 

The  meetings  of  the  society  are  to  be  held  weekly  through  the  season. 


Albany  and  Bxnbsklakr  Horticultural  Socistt. — We  have  received  a  pamphlet  containing 
lists  of  officers,  committees,  and  regulations  for  1854.  Summer  exhibition,  June  15th;  Annual 
exhibition,  September  6th  and  7th;  Winter  exhibition,  February  21st^  1855. 

Ofnosis  roa  lflB4— HEBMAN  WENDELL,  M.  D.,  Albany,  J'tMtdmd,  C  P.  Williams,  Albany ;  Amos  BaiGOa, 
Bchaghtlooke,  Bensselaer  Co.,  Vice-PretidmU.  Joseph  Waebxm,  Albany,  Secretary,  LuTHm  Tcckxb,  Albany, 
Treasurer.  Y.  B.  Donw,  B.  B.  Kirtland,  J.  M.  Lovett,  L.  Henand,  E.  Coming^  Jr.,  James  Wilson,  John  8.  Goold, 
A.  F.  Chatfleld,  Mcmagera. 
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THE  discussion  of  die  Strawberry  question,  which  has  occupied  the  pages  of 
agricultural  and  horticultural  journals  so  largely  for  a  few  years  past,  has  been 
the  means,  directly  and  indirectly,  of  advancing  materially  the  cultivation  of  that 
fruit  We  find  ample  eyidence  of  this  in  the  more  abundant  supply  of  our  markets, 
and  in  the  production  of  a  large  number  of  seedling  varieties.  Recent  letters  from 
correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  reports  of  late  exhibitions, 
all  testify  to  the  very  general  interest  which  is  felt  on  the  subject,  and  the  progress 
that  has  been  made.  But,  after  all,  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  our  cultivation  is 
yet  very  indi£ferent.  The  size  and  appearance  of  the  great  bulk  of  fruit  offered  in 
market,  convince  us  of  this.  Those  who  know  how  to  cultivate,  are  in  many  cases 
slovenly,  or  act  upon  the  prindple  that  good  culture  will  not  pay ;  ^while  there  are 
many  who  fail  for  the  want  of  correct  information.  We  have  now  before  us  a  large 
number  of  inquiries  on  the  subject  One  wants  to  know  how  to  prepare  the  soil ; 
another,  when  to  plant ;  and  another,  how  to  plant.  Several  correspondents  who  are 
well  informed  on  the  subject  of  cidtivation,  ask  us  to  give  them  the  names  of  the  best 
perfect-flowering  sorts,  as  they  are  tired  of  keeping  separate  the  staminate  and  pistil- 
late varieties.  We  have  therefore  thought  it  might  be  well  to  offer  a  few  hints  which 
will  serve  as  a  general  answer. 

We  will  state  here,  at  the  outset,  that  to  cultivate  the  Strawberry  successfiilly,  is 
but  a  simple  matter.  To  grow  large,  handsome,  fine-flavored  fruit  in  abundance,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  employ  a  chemist  to  furnish  us  with  a  long  list  of  specifics,  nor  even 
to  employ  a  gardener  by  profession  who  can  boast  of  long  years  of  experience.  Any 
one  who  can  manage  a  crop  of  Corn  or  Potatoes,  can^  if  he  will,  grow  Strawberries. 
We  say  this  much  by  way  of  encouragement,  because  so  much  has  been  said  in 
regard  to  various  methods  of  culture,  and  various  applications  and  specifics,  that  some 
people  have  become  persuaded  that  a  vast  deal  of  learning  and  experience  is  necessary 
to  produce  large  crops  of  Strawberries. 

Judging  from  what  we  have  seen,  we  believe  that  the  great  cause  of  Mure  is 
negligence.  The  Strawberry  plant — not  like  a  tree,  which,  when  once  set  in  its 
place,  remains  there — is  constanUy  sending  out  shoots  (runners)  in  all  directions, 
taking  possession  of  the  ground  rapidly  around  the  parent  plant.  In  a  short  time, 
therefore,  unless  these  runners  are  kept  in  check,  the  ground  becomes  entirely  occu- 
pied with  plants,  the  parent  plants  become  exhausted,  and  the  ground  can  no  longer 
be  stirred  or  kept  in  such  a  condition  as  is  necessaiy  to  sustain  their  vigor.  The 
iBsult  is,  the  ground  is  covered  with  a  mass  of  starved  and  weakly  plants,  choking  up 
each  other  in  a  hard,  uncultivated  soil,  and  producing  a  sparse  crop  of  small,  insipid 
berries,  that  dry  up  on  their  stalks  before  they  are  ripe,  unless  rain  happens  to  fidl 
every  day.  _ 
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climate  is  absolutely  necessary ;  and  any  system  of  culture  which  precludes  this,  or 
throws  any  obstacles  in  its  way,  is  defectiye.  If  any  one  will  examine  his  Strawberry 
beds,  he  will  find  the  plants  along  the  outer  edges  of  the  beds,  where  the  soil  has 
been  kept  clean  and  fresh  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  hoe,  vigorous  and  healthy,  with 
luxuriant  dark  green  foliage,  and  large,  fine  fruit ;  while  in  the  interior  of  the  beds, 
where  the  plants  have  grown  into  masses,  and  covered  all  the  ground,  so  as  to  prevent 
its  cultivation,  they  are  yellow  and  sickly  looking,  and  the  fruit  poor  and  worthless. 
^  This  we  see  in  our  own  grounds,  and  everywhere  that  we  find  plants  growing  under 
similar  circumstances.  Does  not  this  show,  the  necessity  of  cultivation  dose  around 
the  plants  ?  No  matter  how  deep  we  may  trench  the  soil,  or  how  unsparing  we  may 
be  with  manures,  or  how  copiously  we  supply  moisture,  this  cultivation  can  not  be 
dispensed  with,  if  we  aim  at  producing  fine  fruits  and  abundance  of  them.  "  But,*' 
says  one  cultivator,  ''by  allowing  the  ground  to  be  all  occupied  with  plants,  we  save 
all  the  labor  whidi  would  be  consumed  in  removing  the  runners,  and  we  avoid  the 
necessity  of  applying  a  mulching  to  keep  the  fruit  clean."  Very  true,  you  save  some 
expense;  but  what  do  you  get  in  return?  A  crop  of  fruit  not  fit  for  the  table — 
small,  insipid,  and  so  dirty,  if  a  heavy  rain  occurs  about  ripening  time,  that  it  must 
be  put  through  the  wash-tub  before  it  is  placed  on  the  table.  It  is  possible  that  the 
market  grower  may  be  able  to  produce  berries  of  this  kind  at  a  less  price  per  quart 
than  he  could  by  a  careful,  cleanly,  and  thorough  system  of  culture ;  but  then  he  can 
expect  to  sell  such  fruit  only  when  no  better  can  be  had.  We  have  some  doubts^ 
however,  as  to  the  economy  of  bad  culture  in  the  long  run.  If  a  proper  system  wei« 
adopted  at  the  outstart,  and  followed  up  with  regularity,  it  would  not  be  found  so 
profitless  or  expensive.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  kind  of  culture,  a  system  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  A  certain  routine  of  operations  which  are  easily  executed  if  taken 
at  the  right  time,  become  burthensome  when  deferred ;  and  being  so,  they  are  not 
unfrequently  put  off  altogether.  Precisely  thus  it  is  that  Strawberry  beds  are  neg- 
lected, both  in  market  gardens  and  private  gardens,  until  they  are  grown  wild  beyond 
hope  of  recovery.  Now,  we  say  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  cultivate  Strawberries, 
resolve  at  once  upon  abandoning  the  ''lazy-bed"  system ;  and  if  you  cultivate  but  a 
square  rod,  do  it  well. 

We  advise  planting  in  rows  not  less  than  two  feet  apart,  unless  ground  be  very 
scarce,  when  eighteen  inches  might  su£Bce,  and  the  plants  to  be  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  apart  in  the  rows.  In  extensive  field  culture^  the  rows  should  be  at  least  three 
feet  apart,  in  oivder  to  admit  the  use  of  the  plow  and  cultivator  between  them,  or  even 
the  passage  of  a  cart  to  deposit  manures  or  mulching  material.  The  spade  and  wheel- 
barrow are  too  costly  implements  for  an  extensive  culture  where  labor  is  scarce  and 
high,  as  with  us.  From  the  time  the  plants  are  set  until  the  fruit  is  gathered,  the 
runners  should  be  cut  away  as  fast  as  they  appear,  and  the  ground  be  kept  clean  of 
weeds,  kdA  well  worked. 

In  the  fall,  ot  before  the  jMtting  in  of  winter,  &  mulching  of  half-decayed  leavea  or 
manure  should  be  placed  between  the  rows,  coming  close  around  the  plants,  leaving 
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out  and  weakened,  or  deetroyed  bj  freezing  and  thawing  in  winter.  We  have  some- 
times ooYered  the  entire  beds,  plants  and  all,  with  newlj  Men  leaves ;  and  by  raking 
them  off  early  in  spring,  the  plants  came  out  in  fine  order.  In  the  same  way  we  hare 
covered  with  clean  wheat  straw,  and  found  it  answer  well.  In  all  the  northern  and 
western  States,  some  winter  protection  is  of  great  service,  although  not  indispensable. 
In  field  culture,  the  earth  might  be  plowed  i^p  to  the  plants,  as  is  done  with  nursery 
trees,  in  such  %  manner  as  to  afford  considerable  protection  against  the  action  of  frost 
on  the  roots. 

As  soon  as  the  firuit  begins  to  attain  its  full  size,  and  approach  maturity,  the  spaces 
between  the  rows,  which  up  to  this  time  have  been  under  dean  culture,  should  be 
covered  with  straw,  litter,  or  moss.  This  will  serve  the  double  purpose  <^  keeping 
the  fruit  dean  and  retaining  the  moisture  in  'the  soil.  When  copious  supplies  of 
water  are  to  be  applied,  which  should  be  always  done  when  practicable,  stable  litter  is 
a  good  mulching,  as  the  water  poured  on  it  carries  down  with  it  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants  the  fertilizing  materials  which  it  contains. 

The  application  of  water  in  abundance  we  must  again  recommend  to  all  who  want 
the  finest  fruit  Bains  are  very  good,  but  they  can  not  be  rdied  upon,  and  they 
always  deprive  the  fruit  of  its  flavor,  while  artifidal  waterings  do  not  On  this 
account  the  French  gardeners  say  that  the  Strawberry  ''prefers  water  from  the  well 
to  water  from  the  clouds."  It  is  supposed  that  the  dectridty  which  pervades  the 
atmosphere  during  our  summer  rains,  affect  the  flavor  of  the  fruit 

When  the  crop  has  been  gathered,  the  mulching  material  between  the  rows  should 
be  removed,  and  the  ground  be  forkiod  over,  so  that  if  plants  are  wanted  to  form  a 
new  plantation,  their  growth  will  be  encouraged.  The  same  plants  should  not  be 
relied  upon  fi>r  more  than  two  crops.  The  labor  of  making  a  new  bed,  save  the 
trenching  of  the  soil,  is  no  more  than  that  of  planting  a  plot  of  cabbages. 

Ab  to  the  season  for  planting,  we  would  recommend  the  spring  for  large  planta- 
tions, because  then  there  is  comparatively  no  risk  of  fiiilure.  The  amateur,  however, 
who  wishes  only  to  plant  a  bed  in  his  garden,  may  do  it  at  any  time  that  he  can  pro- 
cure good  plants.  If  the  growth  of  runners  is  encouraged  in  July,  aflm  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  good  well-rooted  runners  may  be  had.  about  the  first  of  Sq>tember,  or  it 
may  be  sooner.  The  young  plants  nearest  the  parent  plant  should  always  be  chosen, 
if  possible.  In  planting  during  the  month  of  August  or  September,  rainy  weather 
should  be  chosen,  if  possible ;  but  it  may  be  saifely  done  even  in  a  dfy  time,  by  using 
water  freely.  Water  the  plants  well  before  taking  them  up,  as  it  injures  the  roots 
very  much  to  draw  them  out  of  dry  ground ;  then  water  the  soil  thoroughly  where 
they  are  to  be  set,  before  planting.  A  sprinkling  will  be  of  no  use ;  it  must  go  down 
deep,  as  a  heavy  rain  wodd.  Set  the  plants  in  the  evening,  and  shade  them  a  few 
days  with  boards  set  on  edge,  forming  a  sort  of  roof  over  tiiem.  Mulch  them,  too, 
with  short  litter;  and  it  will  be  well,  if  the  plants  be  large,  to  remove  some  of  the 
lower  and  larger  leaves.  Planting  can  be  done  safdy  in  spring  any  time  until  the 
plants  are  in  blossom — and  all  summer,  fen*  that  matter,  with  proper  care. 
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in  regular  order,  it  is  true,  but  we  hope  bo  as  to  be  understood.  We  are  not  writing 
a  book,  and  can  not  enter  into  all  the  details  with  minutenoBs.  We  have  said  nothing 
of  the  soil,  and  will  only  remark  that  any  good  garden  soil  fit  to  produce  culinaiy 
yegetables,  or  any  good  farm  land  fit  for  grain  or  root  crops,  will  produce  good  Straw-  . 
berries ;  but  it  must  be  deeply  plowed,  or  trenched,  say  twenty  inches  at  least,  and 
liberally  manured  with  well-decomposed  stable  manure  or  a  good  compost  The 
quantity  of  manure  must  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  natural  fertility  of  the  soil. 
In  one  case,  a  quantity  equal  to  six  inches  deep  all  over  the  surface  would  not  be  too 
much ;  while  in  other  cases,  half  that  would  be  enough. 

We  would  prefer  not  to  make  a  Strawberry  plantation  twice  on  the  same  ground ; 
but  when,  circumstances  render  it  inconvenient  to  change,  rows  of  young  plants  might 
be  set,  or  allowed  to  establish  themselves  from  the  runners,  between  the  old  rows, 
which  can  then  be  turned  under  with  the  spade,  and  will  serve  to  enrich  the  ground. 
Now  as  to  varieties.  On  this  point  there  is  room  for  a  great  diversity  of  opinion, 
and  we  can  not  hope  to  name  a  list  that  will  be  acceptable  to  a  very  large  number  of 
persons,  at  least  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Planters  must  have  recourse  to  the 
best  experience  to  be  found  in  their  respective  localities ;  in  the  meantime  we  shall 
express  our  opinion  of  a  few  varieties,  and  let  it  go  for  what  it  is  worth. 

It  happens  that  in  this  country  the  greater  number  of  our  most  productive  varieties 
have  but  one  set  of  the  organs  of  fecundation.  A  fruitful  flower  must  have  both 
pistils  and  stamens  perfectly  developed.  The  stamens  are  regarded  as  the  male 
organs,  and  the  pistils  the  female.  When  a  flower  has  well-developed  pistils,  but  no 
stamens,  or  imperfect  ones,  it  must  be  impregnated  by  pollen  from  other  flowers. 
Where  a  flower  has  no  pistils,  or  has  imperfect  ones,  it  is  utterly  barren.  A  large 
number  of  our  best  American  varieties — such  as  Hovey^s  Seedling^  Burr's  New  Ptne, 
McAvoy'e  Superior^  Mcyamensing^  Ac. — are  wanting  in  stamens,  and  therefore  for- 
eign impregnation  is  necessary.  In  Europe  this  distinction  is  not  observed  to  any 
extent,  and  all  the  English  and  continental  varieties,  a&  &r  as  we  know,  are  hermaph- 
rodite. In  this  country  very  many  of  them  fail  from  an  imperfect  development  of  the 
pistils,  and  are  consequently  barren,  owing  doubtless  to  the  efiects  of  climate  and 
culture.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  two  should  be  in  dose  proximity ;  they  are  sure 
to  get  impregnated  if  in  the  same  garden,  as  the  pollen  is  carried  about  from  one 
flower  to  another  by  insects.  The  beds  of  the  different  sorts  may  be  kept  entirely 
separate.  Mixing  them  up  is  a  bad  way,  as  the  one  outgrows  and  overruns  the  other, 
and  they  become  so  confused  that  nothing  can  be  done  with  them.  On  this  account 
many  have  grown  tired  of  keeping  up  the  distinction,  and  have  resolved  to  cultivate 
hermaphrodite  sorts  only. 

Thelbllowing  varieties  are  the  best  on  the  long  list  of  those  we  have  tested  on  our 
own  grounds : 

PiBTiLLATK. — BwHi^e  New  Pine,  Jenny'e  Seedling^  McAto^e  Superior,  Hcve^e 
Seedling^  Mcyamendng^  Monroe  Scarlet,  and  Orimeon  Cone.     The  finest  flavored 
2    ivariety  among  these,  is  Burr'e  New  Pine;  the  largest,  Eovey^e  Seedling;  and  the    R 
^    finwi  and  best  for  market  Jemnv^e  Seedlina  and  OrimMon  ffone.     Wm^m  SUttflliM     fX 


in  Western  New  York,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  west,  is  a  yeiy  moderate,  and  in 
.  many  cases  a  poor  bearer.  We  bave  bad  no  crop  so  beayy  the  past  season  (when  all 
bore  well)  as  on  the  Monroe  Scarlet. 

Staminats,  ob  Hxbmapbboditb.— Zar^e  JEarly  Scarlet,  Walker* a  Seedling,  towa, 
Boston  Fine,  and  Geneeee.  All  tbese  may  be  grown  successfolly  for  market,  and  are 
good  without  being  first  rate  in  fla7or.  We  think  much  more  of  Walher^e  Seedling 
now  than  we  did  last  season.  It  is  yery  hardy,  and  a  great  bearer.  It  appears  to  be 
a  seedling  from  the  Black  Prince.  The  Boston  Fine  is  the  most  uncertain  on  the 
whole  list ;  without  good  sml  and  culture,  it  fails  entirely. 

Beside  the  above  list,  we  would  recommend  to  amateurs,  who  are  willing  to  bestow 
thorough  cultivation  and  care  on  their  plants,  the  British  Queen,  which,  when  well 
grown,  surpasses  in  size,  beauty,  and  excellence,  any  we  have  named.  The  Bicton 
Fine  — ^'a  large  and  beautiful  white  variety,  which  ripens  late.  We  have  had  a  fine 
crop  of  it  this  season,  although  our  plants  being  set  last  year  were  seriously  injured 
last  winter.  Like  all  the  foreign  sorts,  it  needs  protection,  and  a  deep,  rich  soil,  with 
abundant  moisture.  The  Wood  Strawberries — red  and  white — bear  most  profusely 
in  all  places,  and  last  a  long  time ;  beside,  they  part  freely  from  the  calyx,  and  are 
therefore  easily  and  rapidly  picke(],  and  their  flavor  ii  rich  and  agreeable  to  most 
people.  In  addition  to  these  wq  must  mention  the  Bush  Alpine  (having  no  runners) 
— perpetual  bearers,  if  kept  liberally  supplied  with  moisture.  They  deserve  much 
more  extensive  cultivation  than  they  now  receive.  With  their  assistance,  we  may 
enjoy  Strawberries  not  one  month  only,  but  four  months. 
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GARDENING    GOSSIP    FROM    ENGLAND. 

BT    TECS.    BTVXBS,    BAWBBIDOSWOBTH,   ENGUlNB. 

I ALWATS  read  the  pleasant  pages  of  your  Horticulturist  with  much  satisfitction,  and 
have  often  thought  I  would  constitute  myself  your  English  correspondent;  not  that  I 
can  give  you  much  news,  unless  it  is  about  our  well-known  English  subject,  the 
weather,  still,  as  I  fully  believe  there  are  many  of  your  readers  still  interested  in  the 
**  old  country,"  I  will  occasionally,  with  permission,  give  you  a  little  gossip. 
.  Our  spring  commenced  thii  year  toward  the  end  of  February,  and  all  through 
March  and  April  the  weather  was  bright,  sunny,  and  delightful — quite  a  poet's 
spring.  On  the  25th  of  the  latter  month,  a  sudden  severe  frost  paid  us  a  visit;  the 
thermometer  in  all  the  counties  around  London  descended  to  24^  and  25^ ;  and  all 
was  desolate.  The  Pears  and  Plums  had  set  a  prodigious  crop  of  fitut — never  was 
anything  seen  like  it — showing  how  favorable  bright,  cold,  dry  weather  is  for  the 
blossoming  and  setting  of  fruit, — for  previous  to  this  severe  frost  the  nights  had  been 
cold,  with  two,  three,  and  four  degrees  of  frost,  but  they  were  dry  and  dewless.  The 
spring  had  been  so  fine  and  sunny,  that  Fig  trees.  Oaks,  and  many  other  late4eafing 
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that  at  this  present  time  (June  12)  they  are  not  so  much  advanced  as  they  were  then. 
For  the  last  seren  years  we  have  had  these  yisitations,  so  that  we  begin  to  think  we 
are  never  again  to  have  an  abundant  fruit  season.  I  have  industriously  raised  from 
seed,  and  imported  all  the  new  Pears,  and  really  did  hope  to  be  able  this  season  to 
give  to  the  world  a  few  anecdotes  of  new  Pears ;  one  nicely  sheltered  square  of  trees, 
two  hundred  sorts,  all  quite  neWj  gave  me  great  delight,  as  they  were  fiill  of  fruit :  but 
all  are  gone. 

I  had  some  fine  fruit  of  the  Beurre  Clairgeau  sent  to  me  last  December.  It 
reminded  me  much  of  Beurre  Boec^  being  nearly  of  the  same  color,  but  larger  and 
handsomer.  In  the  firmness  of  its  flesh  it  was  also  like  that  fine  Pear,  being  scarcely 
meltmg.  Its  flavor  was  very  peculiar — unlike  any  Pear  I  ever  tasted ;  but  this  may 
have  be^  from  its  having  been  packed  for  a  fortnight ;  yet  other  Pears  packed  in  the 
same  box  had  no  peculiarity,  so  that  it  must  be  in  the  Pear  itself.  It  was  not  exactly 
disagreeable,  and  it  is  quite  possible,  such  is  the  variation  of  taste,  that  it  may  prove 
very  agreeable  to  some  palates. 

I  have  not  seen  the  Pear  Prevost  noticed  in  your  journal.  This  is  one  of  the 
hardiest  and  handsomest  of  the  new  Pears,  of  moderate  size,  and  a  prodi^ous  bearer. 
Buds  inserted  in  Quince  stocks  in  August,  1852,  bore  clusters  of  fruit  in  1853.  This 
I  have  never  seen  in  any  other  Pear.  It  keeps  well ;  I  have  at  this  moment  some 
sound  fruit  in  my  cellar ;  but,  like  all  the  very  late  Pears  (or  it  may  have  been  OUr 
cold  season  last  year),  it  is  scarcely  half  melting,  and  its  flavor  is  musky. 

Zaure  de  Olymes  is  another  very  hardy  Pear,  its  fruit  very  handsome,  ripening  in 
September  and  October;  but  it  is  only  so-so,  instead  of  being  ^exquiej^  as  stated  by 
M.  BrvoBT. 

Now  I  am  upon  Pears,  let  me  advise  your  amateurs  to  keep  the  pips  of  every  sort 
they  sow,  named  and  distinct ;  it  is  quite  interesting  to  observe  the  different  races, 
and  how  they  adhere  to  the  characteristics  of  their  parents.  In  this  way  I  have  raised 
seedlings  from  our  Ne  plus  Meuris  [this  sort  does  not  appear  to  be  known  on  the 
continent,  as  Beurre  tPAnjou  there  bears  this  name ;  and  by  the  way,  ours  is  the  best 
very  late  Pear  yet  known ;]  which  in  habit  are  exactly  like  their  parent,  and  some  of 
them  have  borne  fruit  of  the  same  exact  resemblance,  only  they  were  not  so  goody  and 
would  not  keep.  According  to  the  theory  of  Van  Moks — for  it  is  one  of  his  seed- 
lings— I  ought  to  have  had  something  better  than  its  parent;  and  so  keep  on  pro- 
gressing, by  raising  seedlings  from  seedlings,  till  perfection  in  keeping,  size,  and  flavor, 
is  attained.  How  pleasant  it  would  be  if  we  could  thus,  by  perseverance,  obtain 
Pears  as  big  as  Pumpkins,  and  keeping  seven  years.  My  seedlings  from  Beurre  cT 
Arembery,  Fcuse  Colmar,  and  some  others,  nearly  all  have  the  habits  of  their  parents 
in  their  leaves  and  shoots ;  but  I  observe  here  and  there  a  plant  which  diverges  in 
having  thorny,  vigorous  shoots,  and  large  leaves.  These  give  me  hope.  It  appears  to 
toe — and  I  am  no  chicken  in  horticulture — ^that  in  raising  seedling  flowers  and  fruits, 
nature  allows  us  to  attain  a  certain  point  of  perfection,  and  then  retrogrades.  Sonje 
years  ago  I  raised  some  seedlings  from  Bacon's  Ineomparahle  Pear,  from  the  original    R 

tree    WIUCll  I  knew  to  be  a  RAA<11inrp  miOA^I  in  ^\%a.  *nAm/\ra  /\f  y\arafvna  tliAn  1ivin«y  A  a      C% 
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this  sort  is  pendulous  in  its  growth,  and  its  shoots  inclined  to  canker,  I  hoped  to  raise 
a  better  grower,  with  fruit  at  least  equal  to  its  parent  The  seedlings  bore  fruit  large, 
yellow,  and  I  think  the  handsomest  Pears  I  ever  saw.  Instead,  however,  of  keeping 
till  the  end  of  December,  and  being  buttery  and  delicious  (for  in  England  this  is  a 
very  fine  Pear),  they  ripened  in  October,  and  were  so  execrable  in  flavor  as  to  be 
entirely  uneatable.  .  Again,  if  seedlings  are  raised  from  the  Geant  det  Bataillet  Rose 
(and  we  all  know  how  desirable  a  Rose  of  the  size  and  form  of  La  Seine  would  be 
with  the  color  of  the  (?ean/),  the  seedlings  in  almost  all  cases  prove  inferior  to  the 
parent  Perhaps  out  of  1000  one  or  two,  or  three,  may  be  found  pretty  good,  or 
indeed  very  good,  but  no  improvement  on  the  parent — no  La  Heine  with  the  dazzling 
scarlet  of  the  Oeant  The  old  dame.  Nature,  seems  to  step  in  and  say,  ^  Gentlemen, 
I  have  allowed  you  to  go  fkr  enough  in  this  instance ;  try  your  hand  on  something 
else."  Still,  we  ought  to  persevere ;  for  new  Roses  and  new  Pears  will  now  and  then 
reward  the  grower.  They  are  generally  the  o&pring  of  chance,  and  amply  repay  him 
for  years  of  toil  and  trouble.  But  then,  perseverance  in  gardening  is  not  toil,  and 
disappointment  is  not  trouble ;  the  latter  is  merely  an  incentive  io^try  again." 

The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  we  shall  expect  more  from  our  Pear  trees 
than  we  do  at  present ;  we  shall  not  be  contented  simply  with  a  good  Pear,  but  the 
tree  must  be  hardy,  a  free  grower,  and,  above  all,  inclined  to  form  a  handsome  pyra- 
mid— an  ornament  to  our  gardens,  as  well  as  useful.  We  must  not  stop  till  this  is 
attained.  At  present,  the  grandest  tree  of  all  Pears  for  a  pyramid  is  the  Vicar  oj 
Wtnkfield.  It  is  really  a  superb  ornament,  either  for  the  lawn  or  kitchen  garden, 
both,  in  spring  when  in  bloom,  and  in  summer  when  covered  with  its  magnificent- 
looking  fruit  I  allude  to  it  only  on  the  Quince  stock ;  on  the  Pear  stock  I  have 
never  seen  it  grown  so  vigorously,  or  with  such  uniformity.  Here  its  fruit  is  only  fit 
for  the  kitchen,  as  it  is  vapid  and  deficient  in  flavor.  The  following  varieties,  all 
first  rate  Pears,  may  also  occupy  places  either  on  the  lawn  or  the  dressed  kitchen 
garden,  as  they  all  form  very  handsome  pyramids :  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey^  Zephirin 
Oregoire^  Coneeiller  RanweZy  Alexandria  Lamhre^  Baronne  de  MellOy  Beurre  (f 
Aremherg,  Doyenne  Bobin^  White  Doyenne^  Grey  Doyenne^  and  Beurre  Hardy.  To 
those  who  delight  in  cultivating  handsome  pyramids,  these  will  give  much  pleasure. 

There  is  another  way  of  cultivating  Pear  trees  on  Quince  stocks  in  gardens — a  sort 
of  rough,  old-fashioned,  careless  method,  just  the  sort  of  gardening  that  suits  those 
who  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  pinch,  and  prune,  and  train  pyramids — 
and  that  is,  to  make  them  into  bushes.  This,  although  I  have  called  it  some  ugly 
names,  is  with  many  Pears,  and  more  particularly  such  as  bear  very  large  fruit,  a  very 
interesting  mode  of  culture,  particularly  in  gardens  exposed  to  winds.  To  form  these 
bushes,  you  have  only  to  cut  off  the  top  of  a  tree,  to  within  three  feet  of  the  ground, 
that  has  been  formed  into  as  much  of  the  pyramidal  shape  as  it  will  take — for  such 
sorts,  as  Beurre  Diet,  Beurre  d^Amalie^  Doyenne  Baueeockj  Beurre  Giffart^  Beurre 
Langelierj  Duehesee  cT  Orleans^  Winter  Nelis^  Nouveau  Poiteau,  Triomphe  de  Jo- 
doigne^  and  many  othw  good  Pears,  do  not  take  the  pyramidal  form  naturally,  but 
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with  wood,  and  to  shorten  their  young  shoots  to  within  eight  or  ten  inches  of  their 
base  in  August 

But  my  method  of  culture  is  still  more  simple,  for  my  trees  require  Httle  or  no 
pruning,  and  the  method  will  just  suit  mechanical  gardeners,  t .  e^  those  lovers  of  a 
good  Pear  who  do  not  wish  to  have  the  trouble  to  think  whether  a  shoot  is  to  be 
taken  out  or  left  in,  but  who  can  spare  time  and  mind  enough  to  direct  their  trees  to 
be  taken  up  and  replanted — for  I  simply  do  this,  t.  e.,  about  the  first  week  in  Noyem- 
ber  a  trench  is  dug  around  the  tree,  audit  is  lifted  carefully  with  all  the  earth  possible 
adhering  to  its  roots,  and  then  replanted  in  the  same  hole.  K  the  soil  be  rich,  it  will 
require  no  assistance ;  but  if  it  be  poor,  three  or  four  shoYelfuls  of  some  light  rich 
compost  may  be  given  to  each  tree.  Some  mulch  on  the  surface  around  the  tree  will 
also  do  good.  After  two  or  three  removals  these  Pear  bushes  become  compact  and 
sturdy  in  their  growth,  and  their  roots  so  matted  that  they  lift  with  a  ball  like  a 
Rhododendron,  and  bear  fruit  the  season  after  removal  just  as  if  they  had  not  been 
touched ;  the  only  effect  perceptible  is  the  moderate  growth  the  trees  make,  so  that 
they  are  kept  in  a  compact,  bushlike  form,  easily  protected  from  frost  in  spring  by 
throwing  a  net  or  a  sheet  over  them,  and  abo  from  the  ravages  of  birds  in  autumn. 
By  the  way,  has  this  biennial  autumnal  removal  ever  been  tried  as  a  remedy  for 
your  black  blight,  which  I  think  I  have  read  is  brought  on  in  some  parts  of  your 
country  by  over-luxuriance  ?  If  not,  pray  try  it.  These  Pear  bushes  require  about 
the  same  room  as  full  sized  Gooseberry  bushes. 

Have  I  not  read,  in  your  pomological  works,  that  with  you  the  Apricot  is  di£Bcult 
to  cultivate  in  the  open  air  ?  This  has  also  always  been  the  case  in  Devonshire,  the 
mildest  climate  in  England,  owing  to  the  trees  becoming  excited  early  in  spring,  and 
the  blossoms  becoming  frosted.  They  now  grow  them  in  orchard-houses  with  great 
success.  Can  not  you  do  likewise  ?  They  may  be  grown  as  bushes,  or  even  half 
standards,  planted  in  the  borders  or  in  large  pots.  If  planted  in  the  borders,  and 
inclined  to  grow  too  rapidly,  biennial  removal  will  make  all  right. 

It  is  quite  refreshing  to  see  the  ardor  with  which  pomological  knowledge  is  sought 
in  your  country.  It  makes  one  quite  curious  and  ahnost  desirous  to  go  over  to  you, 
only  you  have  so  much  sunshine  and  so  few  clouds,  so  much  frost  and  so  little  rain, 
that  one  would  lack  moisture  in  old  age.  Pomology  in  England  is  at  a  low  ebb. 
There  seems  a  sort  of  self-sufficiency  in  our  best  gardeners  that  quite  keeps  enterprise 
down ;  for  they  show  the  finest  fruit  in  the  world  from  the  gardens  of  our  lords  and 
dukes,  and  then  say,  «  What  do  you  want  more  than  this  ?"  True  enough,  nothing 
can  be  finer ;  but  then,  to  what  a  small  class  is  it  confined.  Now  I  wish  to  see  every 
cottager's  garden  full  of  good  fruit  trees.  In  your  country,  a  large  class  of  active 
wealthy  men  seem  to  enter  into  the  practice  of  pomology  with  youthful  vigor ;  and 
the  results  of  your  numerous  and  well-arranged  meetings  must  be  highly  favorable  to 
the  health  and  wealth  of  your  community,  for  the  pursuit  brings  both.  We  seem 
here,  as  regards  pomology,  to  be  like  an  old  English  country  gentleman  living  on  his 
estate,  who  pooh-poohs  I  all  active  improvement  because  his  garden  gives  him  all  he 
wante,  and  because  he  has  fine  Brtmn  Beurre  and  Cfnuaane  Peara  from  his  walls. 
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despises  all  Dew  and  hardy  sorts.  I  am  sometiines  inclined  to  think  that  I  am  con- 
sidered to  be  a  sort  of  half-wild  enthusiast,  becaose  I  take  a  warm  interest  in  aU  that 
appertains  to  fruits,  and  am  with  others  endeavoring  to  form  a  pomological  society — 
the  only  one  in  England  ;  and  I  think  it  yery  probable  we  shall  not  be  able  to  cany 
out  our  idea,  and  I  beliere  solely  from  a  sort  of  John  Bullish  self-sufficiency  which,  as 
has  happened  in  other  matters,  I  trust  will  be  cured  by  your  activity  shaming  us  into 
a  like  course. 

There  are  a  few,  very  few,  good  new  Roses  blooming  this  season.  The  Tea-scented 
Rose  Oloire  de  Dijon  is  really  a  fine  Rose,  with  a  vigorous  habit  and  flowers  of  great 
beauty,  like  those  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaieon  with  the  fawn  color  of  Safrano. 
Auguete  Vacher  is  also  a  new  fawn-colored  Tea  Rose,  like  Ophire  (Noisette),  and  its 
flowers  are,  like  that  Rose,  not  regular  in  their  shape.  La  Quintinie  is  a  grand  new 
Bourbon  Rose  with  finely-shaped  flowers  of  a  rich  crimson  velvet.  It  is  not,  however, 
a  vigorous  grower — and  this  appears  to  me  now  a  most  essential  quality;  for,  with 
Roses  as  with  Pears,  we  must  have  only  such  varieties  as  form  vigorous,  healthy 
plants.  In  that  favorite  family,  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Jules  Margottin  takes  the 
first  rank.  It  is  like  our  old  favorite  JBrennus,  and  as  vigorous,  with  perpetual  flowers, 
which  it  gives  most  freely  all  the  autumn.  Sir  John  Franklin  and  Gloire  de  la 
France  are  also  two  fine  crimson  Roses  of  first  rate  quality.  Colonel  du  Rougemont 
is  a  large  edition  of  Baronne  Prevost — a  grand  Rose.  Madam  Domage  is  also  a  very 
good  variety,  resembling  the  latter  in  color  and  habit,  with  flowers  not  quite  so  large. 
There  are  many  other  new  Roses  sent  out  by  Laffat,  Robert,  and  others,  but  they 
are  all  fridge.  They  are  good  and  pretty  enough,  but  not  sufficiently  distinct  for 
English,  and,  I  should  think,  American  taste,  as  we  require  something  more  in  a  Rose 
or  Pear  than  to  be  merely  new. 


A    CHAPTER    OP    GARDENING    EXPERIENCE. 

BY  a  H. 

YouB  ^  Hints  to  Beginners,"  in  the  June  number  of  the  Horticulturiet,  induces  me 
to  state  a  few  facts  in  my  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  &c. 

Some  three  years  since,  I  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  beauty  of  flowers,  as  well  as 
of  the  pleasures  to  be  had  in  their  cultivation ;  but  having  erected  a  cottage  upon  a 
half  acre  of  ground,  and  being  desirous  of  having  it  adorned  somewhat,  I  concluded 
to  try  and  cultivate  a  taste  in  the  floral  as  well  as  the  horticultural  line.  I  began  with 
a  dozen  Roses,  that  an  amateur  friend  selected  for  me,  of  the  following  varieties : 
Madam  Laffay^  Rivers^  Le  Boi^  La  Eeine,  Ophire,  Phoenix,  Lamarque,  Souvenir  de 
la  Malmaieon,  Queen  of  the  Bourbons,  Chromatella,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  and  ffermosa. 
With  ^  Buist  on  Eoses,^^  and  hints  gathered  from  your  magazine,  I  succeeded  admira- 
9    bly  the  first  season.    My  plants  grew  finely  and  bloomed  freely  during  nearly  the   <  < 
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increased  my  stock  bj  adding  JawM  DespreZj  Geant  dea  Batailles,  £<mgere^  Solfatare, 
La  Eeine  des  Beiges^  and  some  others.  I  condaded,  also,  to  try  my  success  with 
some  other  flowers.  I  procured  from  a  nurseryman  a  dozen  Dahlias  (his  own  selec- 
tion), and  a  finer  variety  for  so  small  a  number  I  never  saw.  They  made  a  growth 
of  from  four  and  a  half  to  seven  feet,  and  were  full  of  bloom  from  the  middle  of  July 
until  the  frost  took  them.  The  only  trouble  I  had  was  to  find  stakes  enough  to  keep 
them  supported.  Pleased  with  my  success,  I  next  added  a  bed  of  Tulips.  These 
bloomed  finely,  and  have  been  no  trouble.  Last  spring  I  added  a  dozen  Dwarf 
Chrysanthemums  of  various  colors,  the  selection  of  which  I  left  to  the  nurseryman. 
With  these,  judging  from  the  statement  of  ''W.,**  in  your  June  number,  I  must  have 
been  unusually  successfrd.  The  plants  were  received*  about  the  10th  of  May,  and 
were  planted  in  an  open  border,  about  two  feet  apart  During  diy  weather  I  watered 
them  freely,  and  occasionally  pinched  off  the  ends  of  the  longest  shoots.  About  the 
middle  of  September,  not  finding  pots  suflSciently  large,  I  put  them  into  common, 
painted  pails  (boring  the  bottoms  of  course),  and  set  them  on  the  north  side  of  my 
eottage  for  a  few  days,  until  established.  They  began  to  bloom  about  the  middle  of 
October,  and  from  that  time  until  the  10th  of  December  were  a  perfect  mass  of  bloom 
from  the  rpns  of  the  pots  up.  Upon  several  of  the  plants  there  were  from  150  to  200 
blosso'his  during  the  whole  time.  Such  a  magnificent  display  of  Chrysanthemums 
had  never  been  seen  in  our  village  before,  and  they  attracted  much  attention.  Last 
October  I  set  out  beds  of  Hyacinths,  Nardssus,  and  Crocus.  My  good  fortune 
attended  me  with  them.  The  varieties  were  splendid,  and  the  bloom  early  and  fine. 
This  year  I  have  added  to  my  collection  a  variety  of  Verbenas,  Salvias,  and  Helio- 
tropes. What  success  I  may  have  with  them  is  yet  to  be  seen ;  but,  judging  from 
the  past,  I  am  confident  of  the  future ;  and  those  of  your  readers  who  are  floral 
<*  Enow-nothings,"  as  I  have  been,  may  be  encouraged  to  try,  and  with  every  addition 
to  their  flower  department  will  find  new  pleasures  and  enjoyment. 

A  word  in  regard  to  wintering  Roses,  having  lost  some  by  not  giving  them  proper 
care.  One  of  the  best  plans  I  have  found,  and  of  the  least  trouble,  is  to  turn  them 
down,  throwing  over  them  leaves  or  straw,  and  covering  with  two  boards  nailed 
together  at  right  angles.  This  keeps  them  dry  and  does  not  exclude  the  air. 
Another  is,  to  heel  them  in  a  cold  frame,  and  cover  slightly  with  straw  or  litter  of 
any  sort  I  have  lost  a  number  of  dioice  plants  by  covering  with  tan  bark  and 
boards — a  plan  which  I  have  frequently  seen  recommended. 

The  niost  splendid  and  constant  blooming  Roses  I  have,  are  Oeant  des  Satailles^ 
Jaune  Deaprez^  Souvenir  de  la  Malmauon,  Lamarqxief  and  La  Beine  des  Beiges,  I 
have  an  Augusta  that  has  given  a  few  splendid  fiowers  tliis  season ;  and  if  it  proves 
hardy,  it  will  be  the  greatest  acquisition  to  the  family  with  which  I  am  fiuniliar. 

I  notice  that  one  of  your  correspondents  inquires  in  reference  to  tan^  spent  tan^  &e^ 
as  a  mulching  for  the  Strawberry.  Having  used  it  with  unvarying  success  for  the 
last  three  years,  I  am  satisfied  it  is  the  best  thing  possible.  I  take  the  tan  bark 
g  which  has  been  used  at  tanneries  (it  does  not  matter  how  soon  after  being  rejected), 
S      and  cover  the  beds  horn  one  to  two  inches  deep,  being  careful  not  to  cover  the  crowns 
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of  the  plants.  Tliifl  shoold  be  done  as  soon  as  the  beds  are  planted,  and  July  and 
August  are  the  months  for  this.  This  mulching  keeps  the  ground  moist  and  cool, 
prevents  frost  from  heaving  out  the  plants  in  winter,  and  protects  the  fruit  from  dirt. 
Some  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  peculiar  virtue  in  tan,  by  which  the  product  and 
flavor  are  improved.  How  this  may  be,  I  know  not ;  but  more  splendid  fruit  than  I 
have  grown,  or  in  greater  abundance,  has  never  been  seen  in  this  vicinity.  The  varie- 
ties I  cultivate  are  McAvoi/*s  Superior  (decidedly  the  best),  LongworilCs  Prolific^ 
Burr's  New  Pine^  Walker's  Seedling^  and  Schneike^s  Pistillate.  This  last  I  do  not 
like ;  it  is  sour,  and  decays  rapidly  after  ripening.  To  this  collection  add  Hovey^s 
Seedling^  Boston  PinSy  British  Queen^  and  Bicton  Pine^  with  a  few  Large  Early 
Scarlets  for  impregnating,  and  you  have  a  variety  good  enough. 


THE    ROSTIEZER    PEAR. 

The  Rostiezer  Pear,  which  we  present  this  month  as  our  frontispiece,  is  one  of  the 
very  finest  foreign  varieties  now  cultivated  in  this  country.  We  think  we  may  safely 
say  that  in  its  season  it  has  no  superior,  though  nearly  equalled  by  the  Ott  Fear,  ot 
Philadelphia,  which  ripens  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  of  German  origin,  and  was  first  imported 
to  Boston  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
Within  a  few  years  past  its  merits  have  be- 
come known,  and  it  is  now  pretty  widely  dis- 
seminated. 

In  1849  it  was  brought  before  the  Pomo- 
logical  Sodety,  and  recommended  by  the 
General  Fruit  Committee  among  others  as 
worthy  of  general  cultivation.  On  that  occa- 
sion the  President,  Col.  Wildeb,  remarked 
that,  '^in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  it  ranks 
almost  as  high  as  the  Seckel,^  Dr.  Wen- 
dell stated  that  it  bore  the  same  character 
at  Albany;  he  had  fruited  it,  and  found 
it  one  of  the  best  of  Pears.  Mr.  Walkee 
said  that,  from  the  first  time  he  had  tasted  it 
until  the  last,  he  had  but  one  impre^on  in 
regard  to  it — that  the  Pear  was  among  the 
VATV  fiTflt-T&tA.  fifimnAnncr  favnrAblv  with  tliA 
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or  four  years  past,  and  have  inyariably  found  it  of  the  beet  quality.    Its  only  defect  is 
its  small  size ;  but^  for  a  table  fruity  we  consider  it  large  enough. 

The  tree  is  remarkably  vigorous,  with  strong,  dark  purplish-brown  shoots,  some- 
what like  the  old  Engluh  Jargonelle^  which  we  think  must  be  its  parent  It  bears 
abundant  crops,  and  succeeds  well  on  both  Pear  and  Quince.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  it  will  prove  to  be  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  Qaince.  Fruit — ^medium,  or 
rather  small,  regular  pyriform,  often  slightly  necked.  Stalk — about  two  inches  long, 
rather  slender,  and  inserted  without  any  depression.  Calyx — open,  not  sunk.  Skin 
— yellowish-green,  with  a  dull  brownish-red  cheek.  Flesh — somewhat  coarse,  but- 
tery, melting,  and  high  flavored.    Ripe  latter  end  of  August 


THE    SEED    BUSINESS    IN    PHILADELPHIA. 

BY  J.  J.  S^  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

This  good  old  city  of  horticulturJol  renown  has  long  been  the  seat  of  a  thriving  and 
lucrative  business  in  seeds.  The  venerable  and  excellent  Bartbam,  and  his  neighbor, 
Marshall,  in  the  infancy  of  our  colonies  supplied  Europe  with  our  native  seeds,  trees, 
and  flowers.  They  dabbled,  too,  as  their  pleasant  correspondence  shows,  a  little  in 
tortoises  and  snakes  I  The  letters  to  their  English  friends  and  employers,  as  collected 
by  Dr.  Darlington,  forms  one  of  the  very  pleasantest  books  of  this  or.  any  age, 
especially  to  those  interested  in  botanical  subjects.  I  can  not  but  wish  the  work 
accessible  to  every  gardener,  for  whom  Bartram  was  a  model  of  industry,  persever- 
ance, and  success.  His  beautiful  old  garden  has  &llen  into  the  hands  of  Colonel 
Eastwiok,  long  in  the  employment  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  the  locomotive  and 
railroad  business,  and  he  has  carefully  preserved  the  specimens  of  rare  trees  collected 
by  Bartram,  taken  care  of  the  old  mansion  built  by  Bartram's  own  hands,  and  now 
a  picturesque  object  overrun  with  ivy  coeval  with  the  botanist  himself.  No  stranger 
who  travels  to  our  borders  should  omit  to  visit  these  now  superb  grounds,  where  he 
will  find  the  finest  specimen  trees  and  shrubs  in  America.  This  garden,  by  the 
liberality  of  Colonel  Eastwiok,  still  supplies  seeds  from  the  trees  of  Bartram's 
collecting  firom  Canada  to  Florida.  Meehan  k  Saunders,  of  Germantown,  who 
advertise  in  the  June  number  of  the  Horticulturiety  are  liberally  permitted  to  collect 
from  this  garden  whatever  will  be  valuable  to  horticulturists.  It  is  something  to 
have  one^s  seeds  from  <*  Bartram's  garden." 

Succeeding  Bari;ram  and  Marshall,  our  neighborhood  was  fortunate  in  possessing 
two  intelligent  and  most  worthy  gardeners  from  England.  David  Landreth,  who 
had  been  educated  as  a  nurseryman,  settled  at  Philadelphia  in  1784 ;  he  was  shortly 
after  joined  by  his  brother  Cuthbert.  The  two,  with  such  slender  means  as  they 
could  command,  ultimately  established  themselves  in  business,  uniting  for  a  time  to 
a  their  own  fond  pursuit  (as  a  resource  to  meet  present  wants)  the  culture  #f  rare  culi-  ^ 
f7    narv  veflretables:  and  to  thAiv  aafIv  AffAv4a  ^n  4i««f  -^t^^  maTr  Ka  4m/»a/1  4Yia  «^r%nfof«rk«i    K 
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which  the  Philadelphia  market  now  sustains — unriTaUed  by  any  dty  in  the  Union. 
Gradually  following  th^  bent  of  their  excellent  taste  and  cultivated  minds,  they  added 
commercial  green-houses,  which  were  the  delight  of  the  writer's  youthful  days.  Rare 
plants — then  how  rare! — found  their  way,  by  their  enterprise,  to  our  borders,  and  a 
business  in  these  articles  was  commenced  which  has  grown  to  be  one  of  national 
importance,  and  is  especially  successful  here.  I  allude  to  the  commerce  in  Camellias, 
Roses,  and  rarer  floweriug  plants,  no  lees  than  trees.  The  Landreth  Nurseries  have 
had  an  enviable  celebrity,  of  which  the  descendants  of  these  honorable  dealers  may 
well  be  proud.  I  can  recollect  when  all  the  intelligence  of  Philadelphia  resorted  there 
to  improve  their  taste  and  increase  their  collections.  The  whole  town  went  out  for 
many  seasons  to  see  the  blooming  of  the  first  Multiflora  Rose,  the  collection  of 
Azaleas,  and  other  valued  novelties.  The  Madura  for  a  hedge  plant  was  first  intro- 
duced here,  from  seed  brought*  by  Lewis  k  Clark.  The  original  fruitrbearing  tree 
was  till  lately  a  source  of  millions  of  seeds ;  but,  having  attained  the  size  of  a  large 
Apple  tree,  it  is  now  bowed  down  by  many  a  blast,  but  in  green  old  age.  Orna- 
mental Magnolias,  especially  the  coMpicua  grafted  on  the  acuminatd,  eminated  exten- 
sively from  this  garden,  to  which  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  many  other  spedes 
of  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  traced.  Calm  and  industrious  and  truly  honest  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  interesting  business,  these  gentlemen  lived  long  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  just  reward,  and  the  writer  is  mistaken  in  their  characters,  if  their  career 
and  intelligence  was  in  the  least  inferior  in  importance  to  thai  of  Babtraic  In 
a  rather  different  line,  and  with  a  better  home  market,  they  took  up  the  ball  where 
Babtram  dropped  it,  kept  it  in  motion,  and  popularized  the  pursuit,  reaping  a  just 
recompense. 

More  fortunate  than  Babtram,  a  descendant,  the  son  of  David,  carried  on  their 
ever-increasing  business,  till  competition  in  green-house  and  tree  culture'  had  so 
reduced  the  profits  as  to  give  less  return  than  formerly.  The  old  gentlemen  had, 
however,  not  neglected  to  supply  a  growing  demand  for  vegetable  seeds,  to  the  culti- 
vation of  which  they  appropriated  some  ten,  and  then  twenty,  and  afterwards  the 
enormous  amount  of  thirty-five  acres !  ^  Landrbth's  seeds"  acquired  a  great  and 
growing  reputation ;  the  demand  soon  exceeded  the  supply,  and  gradually  the  tree 
and  green-house  establishment  had  to  give  place  to  the  approach  of  the  city.  The 
mansion  house  has  been  converted  to  the  uses  of  a  public  school,  called  after  the 
owners.  The  great  stock  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubbery  was  dispersed  by  auction, 
giving  a  supply  eagerly  embraced  by  purdiasers,  which  has  done  much  to  embellish 
our  neighborhood.  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  now  quite  an  arboricultural  wonder  for  its 
variety  and  beauty  of  planting,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  other  beautiful  places,  owes 
much  of  its  ornamentation  to  this  source.  We  must  not  omit  the  origin,  at  these 
great  nurseries,  of  the  Camellia  Landrethiif  an  exceedingly  valuable  variety,  which  is 
destined  to  carry  down  to  posterity  the  name  so  much  respected  among,  us.  The 
nursery  and  garden  grounds  soon  grew  too  small  for  the  ever-increasing  seed  busi- 
ness ;  o^er  land  was  procured  in  the  neighborhood,  till  the  vexation  and  difficulty    |^ 
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home  and  abroad,  and  Mr.  David  Landreth,  the  younger,  who  now  became  the  sole 
proprietor^  of  the  bosmess,  determined  to  concentrate  the  whole  of  the  prooesaes  in  one 
shot.  A  most  fortmiate  location  in  every  respect  presented,  and  Bloomsdale,  a  mag- 
nificent farm  of  about  250  acres,  was  purchased,  twenty  miles  above  Philadelphia,  and 
near  the  town  of  Bristol,  having  now  a  front  on  the  Delaware  river  of  more  than  a 
mile.  The  ground  was  every  way  adapted  to  the  object  in  view.  Of  suitable  soil, 
level,  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  it  was  immediately  turned  to  successful 
account  The  fences  were  removed,  ihe  fine  old  fiunily  mansion  greatly  enlarged  and 
made  everything  that  a  country  gentleman  could  desire,  with  a  lawn  planted  with  all 
the  new  and  old  valuable  trees  in  vogue,  each  with  space  sufficient  to  develop  its 
beauties,  and  the  seed  business  in  America  took  alt,  once  a  position  commensurate 
with  its  value  and  importance.  Orders  from  the  most  interior  parts  of  India  where 
the  Englishman  penetrates,*  from  South  America,  from  the  West  Indies  and  our  own 
possessions  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  poured  in  with  a  celerity  which  gave  no  cause 
for  regret  at  the  costly  step  taken.  The  huge  bams  and  granaries  were  soon  filled 
and  emptied ;  the  iron  warehouse  at  Philadelphia,  with  its  nine  floors  stored  with 
this  novel  merchandise,  more  valuable  to  our  growing  country  than  all  the  silks  and 
haberdashery  imported  at  the  cost  of  millions  of  dollars  for  the  adornment  of  our 
extravagant  belles,  groaned  with  the  products  of  the  farm,  and  with  agricultural 
implements  made  under  Mr.  L.'s  own  supervision,  to  suit  all  climates,  all  fancies,  and 
all  pockets.  Agents  multiplied  everywhere,  till  no  town  in  America  but  was  able  to 
procure  in  its  own  borders  this  invaluable  blessing  of  seeds  true  to  name,  and  wai^ 
ranted  sound.  The  little  beginning  with  ten  acres  was  crowned  with  success ;  the 
produce  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  met  a  welcome  and  healthy  demand :  but  this 
too  has  become  insufficient,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  more  adjoining  acres 
have  been  added  this  season ;  and  these  are  at  once  to  be  converted  to  a  similar  pur- 
pose. The  little  seed  has  grown  to  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres — the  acora 
has  produced  a  great  oak,  overshadowing  the  country,  beneath  whose  boughs  thou- 
sands find  shelter,  health,  and  nutriment.  You  may  now  order  this  most  important 
portion  of  your  farm  and  garden  supplies  with  a  certainty  of  obtaining  what  you 
desire.  You,  Mr.  Editor,  must  take  the  train  from  New  York  very  soon  which  passes 
through  Trenton,  and  you  may  ride  on  the  rail  through  this  paradise  for  more  than  a 
mile,  and  see  nothing — not  even  a  fence — but  vegetation  going  profitably  to  seedL 
No  thistles  are  gathered  on  this  princely  domain.  We  would  rather  be  the  useful 
proprietor  of  it,  Uian  of  any  **  gable-ended  "  country  villa  in  the  land,  however  backed 
with  railroad  or  bank  stock.  The  noble  Delaware  spreads  its  broad  watm  in  front ; 
the  canal  to  the  coal  regions  skirts  it  on  the  rear,  affording  access  for  the  manure  from 
the  city,  of  which  thousands  of  cart-loads  are  distributed  on  the  land  annually.  An 
hundred  men,  boys,  and  girls,  are  employed  on  the  premises  and  in  the  city  ware- 
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paper  envelopes  is  a  large  and  separate  business,  employing  manj  hands.  Mr.  Lan- 
DRBTH  and  his  agents  supply  gratuitously  to  their  customers,  an  almanac,  with  a 
description  ot  the  mode  of  cultirating  each  seed,  and  a  calendar  of  operations  for  the 
garden  and  greenhouse,  which  no  young  gardener  or  inexperienced  amateur  should 
be  without 

I  have  said  enough  to  indicate  the  importance  and  value  of  this  apparently  simple 
business ;  it  is  one,  however,  requiring  the  greatest  intelligence,  and  the  largest  com- 
mercial experience,  united  with  the  strictest  integrity.  It  has  fallen  into  good  hands 
— no  better,  we  venture  to  say,  will  ever  wield  an  engme  so  fraught  with  good  to  the 
human  species ;  integrity  indeed  must  be  the  first  element  of  success  in  such  a  com- 
merce. America  is  full  of  elements  of  similar  success ;  for  it  is  evident  that  in  so 
large,  so  intelligent,  and  such  an  increasing  population,  whoever  chooses,  by  industry, 
integrity,  and  the  application  of  the  highest  intelligence,  to  interest  a  liberal  puUic  in 
his  particular  line  of  business,  if  he  carry  it  on  with  the  same  untiring  diligence  as  Mr. 
Lahdbbth  has  done,  will  insure  the  same  result  We  will  not  stop  to  discriminate 
between  the  usefulness,  the  nobility^  of  such  a  pursuit  as*  we  have  been  endeavoi^ 
ing  to  describe,  and  that  of  the  vender  of  quackery ^  under  whatever  guise.  Other 
gentlemen  have  also  an  enviable  reputation  in  the  same  line  of  business,  but  we 
must  be  aUowed  to  state  that  none  other  has  laid  his  foundation  for  success  so  broad 
and  deep. 

The  writer  is  indebted  for  these  reminiscences  to  his  own  recollections  and  observa- 
tions. He  was  one  of  a  fortunate  few  who  lately  had  the  pleasure  to  pass  a  day  on 
the  Landrbth  domain  in  company  with  the  *<  Agricultural  Club,"  an  association  of 
twelve  gentlemen  who  meet  at  each  other's  farms  alternately,  to  see  improvements 
and  convene  on  subjects  connected  with  husbandry, — a  plan  highly  useful,  and  to  be 
oommended  for  imitation  in  every  neighborhood  for  its  manifest  advantages.  The 
day  was  one  of  the  most  genial  and  agreeable  of  the  season,  and  of  unmingled  enjoy- 
ment; of  enjoyment,  too,  to  the  host,  far  surpassing  any  which  the  most  successful 
conqueror  can  boast,  who  turns  the  land  into  fields  of  blood  instead  of  fields  of  plenty. 

The  firat  fruits  of  the  Japan  Expedition  have  lately  been  received  by  Mr.  Landreth, 
consisting  of  a  box  of  seeds  sent  him  by  Commodore  Perbt  in  return  for  a  similar 
present  forwarded  by  Mr.  L.  to  the  Japanese.  From  this  box  what  ^  value  received" 
may  we  not  hope  for  f 

Mr.  L.  is  surrounded  by  a  most  amiable  family ;  and  it  is  not  beyond  the  sphere  of 
this  brief  chronicle  to  congratulate  the  public  that  worthy  successors  to  his  business 
are  provided  for  the  future. 

Bloomsdale  offers  a  feature  of  great  interest  to  the  lover  of  his  own  species.  The 
farm  hands  are  accommodated  with  pleasant  cottages  on  the  premises,  and  form 
among  themselves  a  social  circle  for  improvement  in  reading  and  for  proper  amuse- 
ment, from  which  the  Fourierites  may  take  a  lesson.  The  proprietor  uses  every  means 
in  his  power  to  promote  their  welfare,  and  the  little  community,  bound  together  by 
the  ties  of  mutual  mterest,  may  challenge  competition  with  any  << model"  attempted 
bv  flA-called  <*  reformfirs."     Duties  cheerfnilv  nArfoimAd.  mslce  hannvfacM:  »nA  wa 
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were  quite  disposed  to  designate  Bloomsdale  as  the  *<  happj  valley"  from  which  no 
loABUs  is  tempted  to  take  dreamy  flights  of  fancy,  and  pitch  into  the  lake,  with 
wounded  wings.  C!omfort  and  true  happiness  hare  yet  found  no  permanent  resting- 
place  in  communities  such  as  described  by  the  author  of  the  Blithedale  romance. 
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EVERGREEN    TREES. 

BY  J.  B.   GSAT,  FOREMAN  TO  P.  H0BBI8  A  CO.,  WEST  GHESTEB,  PA. 

It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  such  of  your  readers  as  are  interested  in  the  subject, 
to  know  how  many  of  the  new  Pines  and  Firs  stand  our  climate  here. 

Last  winter  was  very  trying  to  all  half-hardy  and  tender  trees  and  plants,  on 
account  of  the  severe  changes  of  alternate  freezing  and  thawing ;  and  at  these  sudden 
changes  the, ground  was  not  covered  with  snow,  leaving  no  protection  to  plants. 
After  a  fine  warm  spell  of  weather  in  the  early  part  of  spring,  we  had  a  sudden  and 
severe  change,  which  injured  plants  more  than  all  the  winter.  Our  trees  got  through 
with  the  following  success : 

Cedrus  Libani — ^A  little  browned.  Somewhat  tender  before  becoming  well  estab- 
lished, but  afterward  quite  hardy.    A  splendid  tree. 

Cedrus  Deodara — Some  of  the  foliage  fallen ;  buds  uninjured.    Hardy. 

Cedrus  argentea — More  rapid  growth  than  Libani^  which  it  resembles.  Quite 
hardy. 

jPinus  excelsa — ^Very  hardy.    Splendid  tree,  with  long,  silvery  foliage. 

Pinus  Sabiniaifa — ^Hardy.    A  magnificent  tree. 

Ftnus*  ponderasa^-'E&Tdj.    Rapid  growth  ;  similar  to  Pinaster. 

Pinus  maritima  d*  Corte — ^Hardy.    Most  rapid  growth  of  aU  evergreens. 

Pinus  Lamhertiana — Hardy.    Makes  a  fine  tree. 

Pinus  Gerardiana — Our  specimens  were  small,  and  with  a  little  protection  stood 
well 

Pinus  maeroearpa — Hardy.  Very  distinct  foliage,  eight  inches  long,  deep  green. 
Desirable. 

Pinus  Laricio — Hardy.    Very  rapid  growth. 

Pinus  sylvestris — Hardy.    Very  pale  green. 

Pinus  MontezumcB — Slightly  injured  last  winter,  though  previous  winters  quite 
hardy. 

Pinus  pumilis — Hardy. 

Pinus  Cemhra — ^Hardy.  A  very  compact,  upright  growing  tree.  Should  have  a 
place  in  every  collection. 

Pinus  Tcsda^  Pinea^  and  Austriacor^AH  hardy 

Pinus  insiffnis — ^Killed. 
•  Pinus  Ctm/<m— Hardy.    SU^hUy  resembles  maeroearpa. 
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Pinui  Hartwegii — Of  this  noble  evergreen  the  specimens  were  small,  and,  though 
protected,  are  a  good  deal  injured.    I  think  larger  plants  would  stand  here. 

Puuu  halepemis — ^Hardy.    Twisted  growth. 

Abie9  D<mgla9ii — Hardy.    A  fine  tree. 

AbUs  Morendo  or  Smithiana — Uninjured.    A  noble,  drooping  tree. 

Alne$  Afenzieni — Quite  hardy. 

Abies  Brunoniana — Specimens  small ;  protected ;  a  good  deal  injured. 

Abies  speetabilis — Hardy,  though  protected. 

Pieea  Pindrow — Uninjured. 

Picea  Pinsapo — Quite  hardy.    One  of  the  handsomest  of  evergreens. 

Picea  Webbiana^  eephalonica^  and  nobilis — All  quite  hardy. 

Pieea  pendula — Hardy.    Very  distinct 

Pieea  Pickta — Hardy,  and  very  desirable. 

Torreya  taxifolia — Perfectly  hardy.    Very  handsome. 

Cupressus  korizontalis — Hardy. 

Chipres9us  Lambertiana  and  Goveniana — ^The  specimens  of  both  were  small.    Un 
injured,  though  slightly  protected. 

Cupressus  pendula — ^Hard^.    Very  handsome. 

Cupressus  macroearpa — Killed. 
.   Cupressus  funebris — ^Many  would  have  this  a  Juniper,  though  it  most  evidently 
belongs  to  the  Cypress.    It  is  a  most  beautiful  plant,  and  perfectly  hardy. 

Cupressus  torulosa — Stood  well. 

Juniperus  Himalayensis — Hardy.    Very  beautiful. 

Juniperus  recurva — A  little  browned.     Desirable. 

Juniperus  Bedfordiana,  exeelsa,  and  alpina— AW  hardy. 

Juniperus  Monga  pendula — Hardy.  One  of  the  most  graceful  and  handsome  of 
small  weeping  trees. 

Juniperus  erieaides — Hardy.    Very  distinct  and  desirable. 

Juniperus  Hibendea^  sguamata,  prostrata^  repenSy  and  sueciea — All  hardy  and 
handsome. 

Arauearia  imbrieata — ^Perfectly  hardy.    Quite  distinct 

Araucaria  Braziliensis — ^Tender. 

Cunninghamia  sinensis — Quite  hardy.  Would  take  the  place  of  Arauearia  at  the 
north. 

Cunninghamia  glauea — Tender. 

Taxodium  horitumtalis — ^Hardy.  ' 

Taxodium  sempervirens — ^Tender. 

Cryptcmeria  Japanica — On  account  of  this  tree  making,  while  young,  such  rapid, 
succulent  growth  late  in  the  season,  it  needs  protection  here  while  small  It  is  a 
beautiful  evergreen,  and  I  would  unhesitatingly  say  that  it  will  be  perfectly  hardy. 

Idboeedrus  Chiliensis — ^Not  tested,  though  beautiful  and  desirable. 

Taxus  adpressa — Ebirdy.    Striking  and  handsome. 

'PnaeuM  IFnanFim/fiMaii   mnA  .JA«WMiOMii^^SnAAimAna    amall.       With   m.   liiilA  rMM^ftAAftJAfl 
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from  the  Bun,  they  Btood  well.    These  two  are  yery  handsome,  broad-leaved  varieties. 

Taxu8  erecta  and  aurea — ^Hardy. 

Taxtu  haceata^  Btbemiea,  itrictOy  snA  pyramidal^ — ^All  hardy  and  beautiful. 

Taxus  elegantUsima — Hardy.    The  handsomest 

Thuya  fiUfarmis — Hardy.    A  very  handsome  small  weeping  tree.    Desirable. 

Thuya  Wareana — ^Hardy. 

Thuya  ariieulaUi,  Tartarica^  orientaliSy  and  Siberica  or  pUeata — ^AU  hardy  and 
desirable. 

Arbutus  Unedo — Stands  well. 

BuTus  Manarca — ^A  good  deal  browned. 

Afidromeda  fiorihuvda^  Deutzia  gracilUy  and  Garrya  ellipixca — All  hardy  and 
handsome. 

Buddleya  Lindleyana — ^Though  protected  from  the  sun,  it  was  much  injured. 

Buddleya  glohosa — Stood  better.    I  think  it  will  prove  hardy. 

Acvha  Japomea — Hardy. 

Magnolia  grandifiora  and  prcecox — Quite  hardy. 


THE    CINERARIA. 

This  flower,  in  its  present  improved  condition,  is  indispensable  in  every  collection  of 
greenhouse  plants.  Its  season  of  flowering,  which  is  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months,  when  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  flowers  and  flowering  plants,  adds  greatly  to 
its  value.  Beside,  it  is  very  easily  grown  and  managed,  and  easily  hybridized,  and 
therefore  it  recommends  itself  to  amateurs  who  desire  to  stock  their  houses  with  such 
plants  as  do  not  require  very  great  skill  to  treat  them  successfully.  Turner's  FlorUt 
for  May  gives  a  plate  of  four  very  beautiful  new  sorts,  and  accompanies  it  with  the 
following  article,  which  we  transfer  to  our  pages : 

((We  have  this  month  given  an  illustration  of  four  beautiful  new  varieties  of  this 
spring-flowering  plant,  and  we  feel  assured  they  will  become  popular  favorites,  Jfrt. 
Trulove  is  a  striking  and  distinct  flower ;  color,  pure  white  ground,  heavily  tipped 
with  dense  crimson-purple,  with  dark  purple  disk.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Ivbrt,  Nur- 
seryman, Peckham.  Optima  and  Lady  Mary  Lahouchere  were  both  raised  by  Mr. 
Bousis,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Hsnbt  Laboucherx,  Stoke  Park,  near  Windsor. 
The  former  is  a  large,  well-formed  flower,  dear  white  ground,  with  a  medium  belting 
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Merit  at  the  Nation  al  Floricultural  Society,  and  Lady  Mary  Zabattehere  obtained  a 
first-class  Certificate  from  the  same  Society,  as  well  as  from  the  Rojal  South  London 
Floricultural  Society. 

*'  Where  is  there  a  plant,  during  the  autumn,  winter,  and  early  spring  months,  so 
gay  and  beautiful  as  the  Cineraria ;  or  which  is  so  useful  for  exhibition  or  decorative 
purposes,  or  for  the  embellishment  of  the  fiower-vase  or  boquetf  By  artificial  light, 
the  colors  of  some  of  the  rose,  crimson,  and  purple  varieties  are  extremely  brilliant ; 
while  the  white  varieties,  mingled  with  the  preceding  colors,  are  matchless.  Add  to 
this,  that  many  of  the  kinds  are  deliciously  fragrant,  and  you  have  nearly  all  the  qual- 
ities which  constitute  a  good  fiower.  In  treating  of  the  Cineraria  as  a  plant  for  exhi- 
bition, or  of  its  value  for  decorative  purposes  (and,  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  the 
plants  make  a  fine  display),  we  can  not  refrain  from  stating  that  their  cultivation 
should  be  much  improved,  and  indeed  must  be  before  they  will  assume  their  wonted 
standing  upon  our  exhibition  tables.  But  a  few  years  back  Cinerarias  were  but  a  lot 
of  poor,  starry  things,  with  narrow,  fiimsy  petals,  and  flowers  supported  by  tall,  un- 
sightly stems ;  but  now,  thanks  to  the  desire  for  improvement,  the  best  varieties  are 
dwarf  and  compact,  and,  when  properly  grown,  produce  perfect  trusses  of  stout,  and, 
in  some  cases,  of  almost  perfectly-formed  flowers. 

''When  high  cultivation  is  aimed  at,  peculiar  treatment  (which  we  shall  presently 
describe)  is  required  to  produce  stout,  healthy  cuttings,  as  from  such  the  Cineraria 
can  only  be  properly  grown.  As  the  plant  is  now  in  bloom,  and.  seedlings  will  be 
required,  a  few  of  the  most  esteemed  varieties  should  be  selected  for  that  purpose, 
bearing  in  mind  that  those  chosen  must  be  of  the  best  possible  form,  clear  colors  and 
marking,  as  much  depends  on  this  in  producing  new  and  flrst  rate  varieties.  When 
this  is  done,  some  secluded  place  in  the  garden  should  be  selected,  to  keep  them 
entirely  apart  from  any  inferior  varieties,  from  which  the  bees  would  fertilize  them, 
and  produce  muddy,  unsightly  flowers,  instead  of  clear  and  well-defined  colors. 
When  the  seeds  are  ripe,  sow  immediately  in  some  shady  place ;  and  as  soon  as  large 
enough,  prick  off  thinly  into  pans  or  wide  pots,  and  keep  close  for  a  few  days,  until, 
they  are  properly  established,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  the  open  air  until  large; 
enough  to  place  in  single  pots.  Should  large  plants  be  required,  they  should  be 
stopped  when  about  two  or  three  inches  high.  As  soon  as  the  seeds  are  gathered, 
the  old  plants  should  be  cut  down,  or  partly  so,  as  in  many  instances  the  crowns  of 
the  plants  rot  if  cut  too  dose  to  the  surface.  Now  that  they  are  cut  down,  remove 
them  to  some  shady  place  (a  north  border  being  preferable),  until  they  throw  up 
young  shoots,  when  they  should  be  potted  into  larger  pots,  in  a  light  compost,  or 
planted  out  in  the  open  ground  in  a  light  soil,  where  they  wDl  give  strong  cuttings,  • 
and  from  these  only  can  good  specimens  be  obtained.  When  they  have  grawn  about 
an  inch  or  two,  remove  the  cuttings,  and  place  them  in  a  compost  prepared  for  the] 
purpose — composed  of  eaual  parts  of  loam,  leaf-mold,  and  silvftr  ao^d.  talrinop  oura  ♦.* 
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in  a  growing  and  healthy  condition,  to  which  end  they  should  be  shifted  every  few 
weeks,  until  they  receive  their  final  potting,  which  should  be  about  January.  Every 
care  should  be  token  that  they  do  not  get  pot-bound  in  the  small  pots,  as  that  will 
thrdw  them  into  a  blooming  stote  immediately. 

"The  compost  we  would  recommend  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  for  large  plants 
generally,  would  be  two  parts  of  good  turfy  loam,  and  equal  parts  of  well-decomposed 
cow  dung  and  leaf  mold,  with  an  admixture  of  silver  or  river  sand.  As  the  plants 
grow,  take  care  to  thin  out  all  superfluous  leaves,  so  as  to  admit  the  air  freely  and 
prevent  mildew,  which  is  a 
great  pest,  and  which  can 
only  be  removed  by  apply- 
ing sulphur  to  the  parts 
affected. 

*<  The  Cineraria  should 
only  be  stopped  once,  as  the 
second  operation  tends  to 
produce  weak  growth.  As 
soon  as  the  shoots  are  long 
enough,  tie  out  wide,  keep- 
ing the  outer  branches  as 
low  as  possible,  and  place 
them  close  to  the  glass, 
which  will  insure  dwarf  and 
compact  plants,  such  as  are 
represented  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration.  We 
had  nearly  forgotten  the 
drainage,  which  should  be 
of  rough  leaf  mold  and  pot- 
sherds mixed,  which  will  keep  the  roots  in  a  white  and  healthy  stote.  Fumigate 
occasionally,  to  prevent  the  green  fly ;  and  water  very  sparingly  through  the  winter 
months,  increasing  it  as  the  spring  advances,  when  weak  liquid  manure  may  occa- 
sionally be  given. 

^  For  the  guidance  of  the  amateur  and  thoae  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
charming  plant,  we  append  a  descriptive  list  of  the  best  and  most  useful  varieties  yet 
sent  out 

Asmodeus  (Turner),  bluish-purple  self,  fine  habit 
Charleh  Dickens  (Henderson),  purplish  puce,  fine  habit,  very  dwarC 
Ustelle  (Hexiderson),  white,  light  purple  edge,  dark  disc,  wry  laige. 
Meetra  (Ivery),  violet,  yellowish-white  disc,  free  dwarf  habit 
Formoia  (HenderboD),  dark  violet  selfi  light  disc,  very  profuse. 
Kate  Kearney  (Hende«ion),  large  white  sdf,  strong  grower. 
Lahlaehe  CELendenonV  diu^  Kin*  ^.^i^  lt.k:f 
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Lady  Oamays  (Sutton),  white,  blue  edge,  dwar(  and  free. 
Lady  Hume  Campbell  (Hepdenon),  clear  white,  with  shaded  blue  margin. 
Lord  Stamford  (Henderson),  white,  azure-blue  edge. 
Loveliness  (Henderson),  bright  roey  lake,  fine  habit. 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  (Henderson),  fine  large  yiolet-purple  self. 
Mrs,  Sidney  Herbert  (Henderson),  white,  rosy-carmine  edge,  fine  habit 
Mrs,  Charles  Kean  (Henderson),  rosj-lilac,  with  a  ring  of  white  around  the  disc 
Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  (Lochner),  white,  purple  edge  and  disk,  large  trusses. 
Novelty  (Henderson),  azure-blue,  with  light  disc 
Orlando  (Ivery),  bluish-purple,  with  a  ring  of  white  around  the  disc. 
Picturata  (Henderson),  white,  rosy-violet  edge,  good  form  and  habit 
Prima  Donna  (Henderson),  blue  self,  dwarf,  good  form. 
Prince  Arthur  (Henderson),  scarlet-crimson  self,  very  fine. 

Rosalind  (Henderson),  in  the  way  of  Lady  Hume  Campbell^  with  a  pink  tinge  in 
the  margin. 
Rosy  Mom  (Henderson),  white,  broad  rosy-crimson  edge,  large,  and  fi^e* 
Scottish  Chieftain  (Sierewright),  white,  deep  violet  edge,  fine. 
Teddington  (Ivery),  light  purple  self,  dwarf  and  free.' 


CONSERVATORIES.* 

The  erection  of  conservatories  may  be  considered  the  highest  grade  in  horticultural 
architecture;  in  them  elegance  of  design  must  be  blended  with  cultural  utility — 
architecture  becomes  the  associate  of  horticulture.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line 
between  the  conservatory  and  the  green-house — both  are  conservative  in  their  princi- 
ples. We  must  be  content  to  take  them  according  to  the  usual  acceptation,  and  con- 
sider the  former  as  differing  from  the  latter  in  being  larger  in  size,  and  having  the 
plants  or  trees  planted  in  prepared  borders,  instead  of  their  being  grown  in  pots  and 
set  upon  stages  as  they  are  in  the  latter.  Conservatories  are  either  tropical  or  extra- 
tropical.  In  the  former,  the  plants  of  India  and  the  tropics  are  cultivated ;  while,  in 
the  latter,  those  brought  from  more  temperate  countries  are  kept.  The  situation  of 
the  conservatory  may  be  on  the  lawn  or  in  the  flower  garden,  but  not  in  the  kitchen 
or  fruit  garden ;  and  in  such  situations  it  should  be  a  detached  building,  and  glass  on 
all  sides.  It  is  often  also  attached  to  the  mansion,  and  forming  part  of  it,  as  at  the 
Deepdene  in  Surrey,  and  the  Grange  in  Hampshire,  to  both  of  which  highly  architec- 
tural residences  th6  conservatory  forms  a  useful  and  appropriate  appendage.  They 
are  often  detached,  as  at  Alton  Towers,  Sion  House,  the  large  one  at  Ohatsworth,  that 
at  Dalkeith,  and  others.    In  style  they  vary  like  other  buildincfs ;  but  they  should 
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Fowler,  is  in  the  Italian  style,  that  at  Alton  Towers  in  the  Grecian  or  Roman,  and 
that  at  Chatsworth  of  no  particular  style  whatever.  There  is,  however,  attached  to 
that  princely  residence  a  large  and  excellent  conservatory,  quite  in  accordance  with 
our  views,  as  forming  part,  as  it  were,  of  the  house. 

Architecturally  speaking,  there  is  no  impropriety  in  this ;  but,  horticulturally  speak- 
ing, a  very  great  deal.  In  such  cases  it  were  better  to  place  the  conservatory  at  the 
very  extremity  of  the  buildings,  and  to  connect  it  with  the  mansion  by  a  glass  corri- 
dor of  a  height  and  in  a  corresponding  style  with  the  conservatory's  elevation.  This 
would  produce  the  architectural  effect  wished  for ;  and  the  conservatory,  extending 
beyond  the  line  of  front  elevation,  and  placed  rather  in  rear  of  it,  would  not  mar  the 
effect,  as  it  would  be  considered  an  independent  building.  This  corridor  should  have 
its  roof  fixed,  and  the  front  windows  movable,  so  that  they  might  be  taken  away 
during  summer,  if  desirable.  The  wall  of  the  corridor  should  be  covered  with  Camel- 
lias, Oranges,  and  similar  hardy  evergreen  plants,  planted  in  the  soil  under  the  floor, 
which  should  be  ^covered  with  polished  pavement  or  encaustic  tiles.  This  corridor 
would  form,  as  it  were,  a  long  narrow  conservatory  when  viewed  from  the  living-room, 
with  which  it  should  be  connected,  and  doubtless  would,  even  when  seen  in  perspec- 
tive, have  a  less  grand  and  imposing  effect  than  a  broader  and  more  spacious  struc- 
ture ;  but  it  would  be  calculated  to  afford  a  great  amount  of  enjoyment  to  the  lover 
of  plants,  as  well  as  great  variety  in  passing  along  it  toward  the  conservatory.  It 
would  also  offer  an  excellent  means  for  taking  exercise  in  bad  weather,  and  also 
become  an  interesting  promenade  at  all  times.  There  is  no  necessity  that  such  a  cor- 
ridor should  be  carried  its  whole  length  in  a  direct  line — it  may  recede  and  project 
according  to  the  breaks  in  the  building ;  and  from  the  conservatory  it  may  be  con- 
tinued to  the  stables,  or  to  any  other  place  of  usual  resort 


The  conservatory  at  the  Grange,  of  which  ^g,  1  is  an  internal  view,  and  fig.  2  a 
cross  section,  was  built  from  the  designs  of  C.  R.  Cogkerell,  Esq.,  who,  at  the  same 
tinie,  greatly  improved  the  mansion.     It  is  in  the  Grecian  style,  and  is  70  feet  in 
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length  by  46  feet  in  breadth,  and  21  feet 
high.  We  do  not  introduce  this  house  as 
a  novelty,  but  as  being  one  of  the  best 
consenratories  we  have  seen.  Its  propor> 
tions  are  good,  its  connection  with  the 
mansion  enjoyable,  its  details  faultless, 
and,  either  as  a  conservatory  attached  to 
a  mansion,  or  as  standing  detached  on  the 
lawn,  we  consider  it  a  model ;  of  course 
we  would,  in  the  latter  case,  substitute 
glass  for  the  opaque  wall  that  connects  it  with  the  mansion.  Two  beds  of  prepared 
soil,  each  15|^  feet  wide,  are  planted  with  suitable  plants ;  a  walk  6  feet  6  inchea 
broad  passes  down  the  center,  and  one  of  4  feet  9  inches  passes  along  the  back  and 
front  sides.  Along  the  back  wall  is  a  border  18  inches  broad,  in  which  climbing 
plants  are  grown  and  trained  to  a  wire  trellis  to  cover  the  back  wall.  At 
each  pilaster  in  the  front  and  ends,  also,  there  is  a  prepared  border,  in 
which  the  choicer  kinds  of  climbing  plants  are 
planted  and  trained  up  the  iron  columns  (fig.  3) 
which  face  the  pilasters.  A  glass  door  opens  into 
conservatory  from  Lady  Ashburton's  private  apart- 
ments; and  the  principal  entrance,  from  the  spa- 
cious terrace  without,  leads  through  a  vestibule  in 
which  large  specimen  plants  in  ornamental  tubs, 
boxes,  and  pots,  stand. 

In  the  recesses  of  the  windows,  between  the 
pilasters,  stands  7  inches  high  are  placed,  upon  which  small 
plants  while  in  bloom  are  set  "  Under  these  stands  are  the 
ventilators,  which  admit  the  heated  air  and  steam  together  or 
separately,  as  may  be  desired,  into  the  house.  The  water  which 
falls  from  the  roof  is  conducted  through  iron  columns,  fig.  4, 
which  support  the  ro.of,  into  a  large  tank  under  the  portico,  and  brought  up  again  by 
a  forcing-pump  for  the  supply  of  the  house."  ^ 

Those  parts  of  the  roof  immediately  over  the  walks  are  covered  with  double  plates 
of  iron  enclosing  a  body  of  air,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  heat ;  and  over  these  are  neat 
iron  gratings,  so  that  any  one  may  walk  along  to  repair  the  glass,  paint,  &c  Ven- 
tilation is  efifected  by  opening  the  windows  in  front  or  at  the  ends,  and  by  letting 
down  the  top  roof  sashes.  It  is  heated  by  a  combination  of  Sylvester's  hot-air  stove 
and  steam  placed  in  chambers  under  the  floors.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  roof 
of  this  house  is  constructed,  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  any  extent  of  area  may 
be  enclosed;  and,  in  this  respect,  it  approaches  very  closely  to  the  more  recently 
invented  ridge-and-furrow  roof.  In  the  latter,  no  doubt,  half  the  number  of  columns 
would  sufifice,  both  for  supporting  the  roof,  and  also  for  taking'  away  the  rain  water ; 
but  the  number  of  these  is  no  disadvantage,  m  climbitig  plan  to  constitute  so  large  a 
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portion  of  oonserratory  deooratioii,  and  as,  for  want  of  snch  conveniences  to  train  ihem 
to,  they  are  much  less  cultivated  than  they  deserve ;  for  «mong  them  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  profuse  bloomers  are  to  be  found.  A  further  use  to  which  these 
might  be  put,  in  the  case  of  a  tropical  conservatory,  might  be  to  use  each  alternate 
column  for  taking  away  the  rain  water,  and  to  make  the  others  the  means  of  heating 
the  atmosphere,  the  hot  water  ascending  up  the  center  of  the  column,  and  descending 
down  the  sides.  The  heat,  by  this  means,  would  be  radiated  to  all  parts  of  the  house. 
The  conducting  pipes,  both  for  the  flow  of  the  hot  water  and  its  return  toward  the 
boiler,  should  be  placed  under  the  walks,  in  a  detached  chamber,  and,  from  theee 
pipeS)  branch  ones  might  be  carried  under  the  beds  to  afford  bottom  heat  when 
required.  These  could  easily  be  regulated  by  proper  stopcocks  placed  on  the  mains, 
and  could  be  reached  by  having  ornamental  brass  ventilators  fixed  in  the  floor,  and 
made  to  open  sufficiently  to  admit  a  turncock  key  for  the  purpose  of  turning  off  or  on 
the  drculatioQ  to  the  beds  under  the  plants.  The  branch  pipes  should  be  laid  among 
the  drainage,  and  not  in  the  soil  of  the  border.  Such  beds  might  also  be  veiy 
efficiently  heated  by  forming  brick-and-cement  tanks  under  them,  and  supplying 
them  either  by  branch  nozzles  from  the  mains  that  supply  the  columns,  or  by  a  sepa- 
rate set  of  main  pipes,  which  would  be  better,  as  the  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  col- 
umns would  be  liable  to  burst  the  tanks,  unless  these  were  made  exceedingly  strong. 
Indeed,  it  is  always  better  to  have  separate  boilers  where  two  objects  are  to  be  served, 
as  in  such  a  case  as  this.  In  ornamental  conservatories,  such  as  this  is,  when  intended 
for  tropical  plants,  it  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  to  have  elegant  vases  distribu- 
ted through  it  At  times  these  may  be  occupied  with  single  specjmen  plants,  but 
their  legitimate  use  is  to  act  as  reservoirs  of  hot  water,  to  be  supplied  by  small  pipes 
passing  up  through  them,  and  not  only  to  give  out  heat  by  radiation  from  their  sides, 
but  vapor  from  their  tops.  Vases,  however,  for  this  purpose,  should  be  metallic,  as 
giving  off  heat  more  rapidly  than  stone,  composition,  or  earthenware ;  and  care 
should  be  taken  that  they  associate  with  the  style  of  architecture  of  the  house. 

In  defining  wherein  the  conservatory  differs  from  the  green-house,  we  have  said 
above  that,  in  the  former,  the  plants  or  trees  are  planted  out  in  a  border  of  prepared 
soil.  This,  however,  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  nor  at  all  times  expedient  Hie 
trees  or  plants  flay  be  grown  in  large  tubs,  boxes,  or  pots ;  but  as  these  are  in  gen- 
eral unsightly,  they  may  be  set  in  a  floor  sunk  under  the  level  of  the  walks,  and 
elevated  or  lowered  according  to  the  depth  of  the  tub,  box,  or  pot — the  space  above 
being  covered  with  portable  panels  of  cast-iron  grating  of  ornamental  pattern,  so  as  to 
form,  when  arranged,  a  very  complete  flooring.  Or  the  boxes  may  be  plunged,  or 
covered  with  stones,  flints,  brickbats,  coarse  gravel,  <fec.,  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
floor  level,  and  finished  off  with  a  covering  of  clean  gravel,  moss  frequently  renewed, 
or  any  other  similar  contrivance,  to  hide  the  cases  in  which  the  trees  are  planted  — 
leaving,  however,  the  surface  of  the  soil  exposed  to  view,  for  the  purpose  of  watering 
and  for  the  admission  of  air  to  their  roots.  By  these  latter  means  they  will  appear 
planted  out  in  the  general  effect,  but,  at  the  same  time,  be  capable  of  removal 
fresh  arrangements  are  deemed  expedient,  or  of  being  taken  to  some  other 
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house  in  the  eyeot  of  sickneBS,  or  totally  remoyed  to  give  room  to  others  more  valu- 
able. When  the  stronger  and  more  robust-growing  plants  are  planted  in  a  bed  of 
prepared  soil,  which  is  in  general,  in  conservatories,  made*  too  rich  and  too  deep,  they 
outgrow  all  bounds ;  even  the  house  itself  is  not  sufficient  to  contain  them.  They 
injure  or  destroy  their  less  vigorous,  and,  very  often,  more  valuable  neighbors ;  and, 
after  a  year  or  two,  they  themselves  have  to  be  cut  out  and  thrown  away,  after  hariog 
destroyed  all  around  them,  by  overshadowing  them,  and  robbing  them  of  their  share 
of  nourishment  at  the  roots.  By  confining  them  to  large  tubs,  boxes,  or  pots,  the 
latter  of  these  evils  is  completely  remedied,  their  extra  luxuriance  is  checked,  a  dispo- 
sition to  produce  more  flowers,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  is  brought  on ;  and  often, 
in  summer,  some  of  the  more  hardy  may  be  set  out  of  doors,  to  give  breathing  room, 
as  it  were,  to  the  others ;  and  when  the  house  becomes  too  much  crowded,  the  dupli- 
cates, or  those  least  interesting  to  the  proprietor,  may  be  removed  altogether,  and  dis- 
posed of  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  is  quite  absurd  in  this  country  to  attempt  to  grow 
the  trees  of  the  tropics,  or  even  of  extra-tropical  countries,  to  anything  like  their  natu- 
ral size.  Who  would  be  so  bold,  let  us  only  ask,  as  to  construct  a  house  in  which  a 
single  plant  of  Arauearia  excelsa  could  develop  itself  to  even  half  its  natural  size?  — 
or  who  would  find  accommodation  for  a  full-grown  tree  of  Adansonia  digitatOj  the 
very  trunk  of  which,  if  we  are  to  believe  travelers,  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  almost 
the  largest  glass-house  built  in  Europe  ?  As  it  is  therefore  quite  impossible  for  us  to 
exhibit  the  trees,  and,  indeed,  many  even  of  the  herbaceous  plants  of  distant  countries, 
of  their  full  natural  size,  let  us  be  content  to  raise  them  as  it  were  by  scale,  and,  by 
good  cultivation  and  proper  accommodation,  cause  them  to  develop  their  natural  char- 
acter somewhat  diminished  from  the  original  in  dimensions. 
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Grbat  BxHiBmoir  in  Robsia. — That  sysUm  of  holding  great  pablie  meetings  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  Horticalbural  prodaee,  which  originated  more  than  thirty  years  ago  with  liie  Hor- 
ticultaral  Society  of  London,  after  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  spreading  through  oil  the  more  civ- 
iliEed- Continental  States,  has  at  length  reached  Russia.  It  appears  that  in  the  year  1850  the 
first  meeting  in  that  country  was  held  at  St  Petersburgh  by  the  Imperial  Economical  Society, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Prince  Duke  of  Oldbnburg  and  Prince  Basil  Doloououkt,  on  which 
occasion  prizes  were  distributed  to  the  amount  of  something  more  than  10,000  roubles,  (1,600/). 
Since  that  time  these  assemblages  seem  to  have  become  fashionable,  for  we  hear  of  one  at  Tiflis, 
formed  by  Prince  Woronzoff  ;  and  of  another  at  Moscow,  in  1858.  An  account  has  been  given 
by  M.  Masson,  from  whose  report  we  collect  the  following  interesting  facts : 

The  exhibition  in  question  lasted  for  a  fortnight ;  on  every  alternate  ^ay  it  was  opened  gra- 
tuitously, on  the  others  admission  was  obtained  by  payment  Each  free  day  witnessed  the  pres- 
ence of  from  80,000  to  85,000  visitors.  The  place  in  which  the  meeting  was  held  was  the  Gov- 
ernment riding  school,  a  building  some  hundred  yards  long.  The  objects  of  exhibition  were  so 
disposed  in  the  interior  that  the  visitors  were  able  to  enter  at  one  door  and  depart  at  another, 
inspecting  every  thing  in  their  passage  without  ever  passing  twice  over  the  same  ground.  The 
exhibition  was  classified  by  the  inspector  of  the  Imperial  Agricultural  School,  and  each  separate 
division  was  placed  in  the  charge  of  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  school 

Two  parallel  rows  of  tables  extended  from  end  to  end  of  the  building,  and  were  occupied  by 
what  may  be  called  industrial  produce.  In  the  center  was  placed  a  collection  of  agricultural 
implements,  exhibiting  the  most  rude  and  primitive  by  the  side  of  machines  of  the  newest  and 
most  improved  construction. 

In  the  middle  of  the  whole  stood  a  "  monumental  clock"  which  indicated  at  the  same  moment 
the  hour  of  the. day  at'  each-  of  the  four  extreme  points  of  the  vast  Russian  empire.  This  chef 
dcRuvre  of  clock-work  was  embosomed  in  a  rich  collection  of  exotics  of  various  kinds,  skillfully 
grouped  and  furnished  by  M.  Fintslmamn,  one  of  the  principal  Uorticulturi:«ts  of  Moscow.  Ad- 
joining the  mass  thus  produced  stood  groups  of  plants  from  all  countries,  cleverly  set  off  with 
Dahlias  in  pots.  Among  them  were  some  extraordinary  specimens  of  Strelitzias,  Dracsenas,  Pan- 
danus,  Musa,  <kc,  together  with  finely  grown  Orange  trees,  and  a  Sweet  Bay  with  a  single  clean 
stem  supporting  a  head  8  yardd  round.  "  Never,"  says  M  Masson,  "  in  all  my  travels  did  I  be- 
hold such  a  magnificent  specimen  as  this." 

At  the  four  angles  of  the  central  square,  which  was  filled  with  ornamental  plants,  were  placed 
four  large  gilt  frames,  each  enclosing  about  eight  square  yards  of  space.    Two  of  the  fi;|me8  con- 
tained, arranged  with  great  taste,  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  kitchen  garden  produce  then 
in  season ;  the  two  other  frames  were  in  like  manner  filled  with  .very  fine  collections  of  fruit 
Among  these  fruits  were  magnificent  specimens  of  the  beautiful  transparent  Apples  of  the  Cri- 
mea^ and  many  varieties  of  Pears,  the  size  of  which  was  surprising  when  it  is  considered  that,  i^*^ 
the  climate  of  Moscow,  the  Pear  tree  is  ft  greenhouse  plant     These  exhibitions  of  fruits  and  veg- 
etables were  the  admiration  of  every  body ;  and  the  plan,  M.  Massox  thinks,  might  be  advanta- 
geously introduced  into  France.    That  they  were  really  arranged  with  great  taste  we  can  read- 
ily believe,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  skill  with  which  the  Russian  agricultural  produce  was  dis- 
played in  our  own  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park. 
^        The  whole  exhibition  at  Moscow  was  bordered  by  a  line  of  fruit  trees  and  ornamental  plants,    ^ 
(2     such  as  grow  out  of  doors  in  France,  but  mtist  be  cased  up  in  a  Muscovite  winter.     Among  them    !  S 
r/      -vAre  Plum.  Vc^r.  aaiI  HkAi^w  f»^k^  ^,^^^a  ..;i  «...:. «;i  i:v^  rk...«»A  ««^^  «n/l  ma^*  ^«^.^w.;^ii.«     K 
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Peach  and  Apricot  trees  of  an  extraordinary  size  for  plants  whose  roots  were  eramped  in  wooden 
boxes.  Willows,  too,  were  there  of  n^ny  kinds,  clipped  into  round  beads,  and  a  Poplar  which 
M.  Masson,  whose  botany  is  more  rusty  than  his  gardening,  calls  Popnliis  Blagovroney. 

The  reporter  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  excellence  and  variety  of  Muscovite  v<^etables,  the 
size  and  beauty  of  which  he  says  did  honor  to  the  skill  of  the  Russian  market  gardeners,  who  do 
not  suffer  by  comparison  with  those  of  Paris.  Ue  was  particularly  struck  with  the  white  and 
black  Radishes  from  the  Caucasus,  some  of  which  are  a  full  yard  long,  and  unknown  in  Europe. 

Among  the  cereal  grains  there  was  a  most  interesting  variety ;  and  it  was  curious  to  compare 
the  tiny  Wheat  of  Archangel  with  the  magnificent  Corn  from  Bessarabia.  -  The  oleaginous 
plants  included  one  called  X<ivet  de  Derbend,  the  seeds  of  which  yield  an  extraordinary  quantity 
of  oiL    Among  textile  plants  were  exhibited  a  perennial  Hemp,  and  a  wild  Siberian  Flax. 

The  forest-tree  exhibition  was  one  of  high  interest  Everything  was  there  which  the  Russian 
territory  grows,  even  the  trees  of  Caucasus,  sent,  as  M.  Masson  slily  hints,  by  the  military  Gov- 
ernor of  that  unconquered  country.  Each  tree  seems  to  have  been  exhibited  in  the  following 
manner : — 1,  its  seeds ;  2,  its  timber,  carefully  polished  to  bring  out  what  carpenters  call  the 
figure ;  and  3,  a  dried  branch  in  flower  and  fruit  Some  similar  plan  was  adopted  ^'itk  all  the 
plants  belonging  to  rural  economy. 

Among  miscellaneous  matters  we  find  recorded  great  roots,  more  than  three  feet  long,  of  the 
Staiice  ta*ariea^  used  by  Tartarian  tanners  under  the  name  of  Kierrae,  and  containing  22  per  cent* 
of  its  weight  of  pure  tannin ;  all  sorts  of  objects  manufactured  out  of  bark,  rushes  and  straw, 
among  which  figured  straw  head-dresses,  and  sti'aw  boots  with  leather  soles,  said  to  wear  very 
well ;  and  finally  preserved  fruits,  fermented  liquors,  specimens  of  earth,  both  arable  and  fit  for 
pottery  or  other  purposes,  textile  materials,  wool,  and  silk,  the  latter  in  great  abundance  and  of 
great  beauty. 

Such  is  said  to  have  been  the  great  exhibition  at  Moscow  in  1853,  from  which  we  English 
should  borrow  some  useful  hints.  It  is  evident  that  tinsel  was  not  there  allowed  to  displace  the 
more  precious  metals. — Oardensn^  ChronicU 


ComfEMORATiVB  Trebs.— lu  England  there  yet  exists  trees  that  point  back  to  the  manners  of 
our  ancestors — such  as  the  Gospel  Oaks^  under  whose  shade  our  fore-fathers  were  accustomed  to 
assemble  to  hear  sermons ;  in  the  same  manner  as  at  a  later  date  our  markets  and  other  crosses 
were  the  cites  selected  for  religious  instruction  to  the  assembled  crowd.  It  was  at  Paul's  Cross 
that  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  oiir  church  had  nearly  lost  his  life  by  the  exposure  to  rain 
and  wind,  and  hiiving  recovered  from  his  illness^  in  the  gratitude  of  his  heart  offered  to  do  any- 
thing which  bis  careful  nurse  and  landlady  demanded  of  him,  in  return  for  her  unwearied  atten- 
tion. She  said  "marry  my  daughter,"  and  the  divine  obeyed  the  mandate.  This  anecdote  is 
merely  introduced  to  show  at  how  recent  a  date  preaching  in  the  open  air  was  common  in  Eng- 
land, and  as  we  may  suppose  that  in  country  places  the  practice  of  preaching  under  trees  might 
have  continued  long  after  it  had  been  discontinued  in  towns,  there  seems  every  probability  that 
those  venerable  remains^  joying  in  the  distinction  of  Gospel  Oake^  were  in  the  lusty  vigour  of 
their  manhood,  so  to  speak,  the  identical  trees  selected,  and  thus  traditionally  confirming  a  curi- 
ous phase  of  our  history.  Heme's  Oak,  that  thousands  as  well  as  myself  have  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  see,  08  is  well  known,  is  not  the  veritable  one  (it  is  a  pity  to  know  it),  but  the  one  that  was  up- 
rooted in  George  Ill's  time  in  all  probability  was  that  tree  of  some  ghostly  legend  in  the  time  of 
our  Shakespeare,  and  which,  owing  to  the  meny  wives'  conceit,  had  preserved  its  identity  almost 
to  our  own  times.  Nor  can  we  forget  the  Mulberry  planted  by  the  bard's  own  hands ;  and  it 
takes  a  vast  effort  to  forgive  its  ruthless  destroyer.  How  much  pure  gpratiflcation  has  he  deprit- 
ed  not  Englishmen  alone  of,  but  the  cultivated  and  refined  of  all  nations.  The  circumstances  al- 
luded to  are  of  national  interest ;  but  how  many  thousand  commemmorative  trees  exist  that  are 
of  family  notoriety  only  f  and  to  such  most  deeply  interesting.    A  knoll  upon  an  estate,  where  I 
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with ;  a  frioDd  of  mine  had  been  married  to  hia  wife  50  yean ;  there  was  a  gathering  of  sons  and 
daughters  and  grandchildren,  and  each  one  assisted  to  plant  an  Oak  in  snch  a  manner  that  the 
whole  should  ultimately  form  a  striking  group  in  after  years.  Each  of  these  trees  were  known 
to  persons  on  the  estate  by  the  names  of  the  persons  who  assisted  to  plant  them.  It  has  occurred 
to  me  that  persona  haying  gardens  might  make  them  of  deeper  interest  by  the  power  of  associa- 
tion, and,  by  way  of  illustration,  I  will  relate  what  has  occurred  to  myselt  Some  years  ago  I 
was  convening  with  the  late  Sir  William  Qarrow  upon  the  delight  I  felt  in  possessing  any  plant 
that  was  mentioned  by  Virgil ;  he  said  he  could  add  to  my  collection  by  giving  me  a  plant  of 
Bay  (hat  was  taken  from  his  tomb.  I  possess  the  plant  yet,  and  it  slightly  differa  from  that  in 
common  cultiyation.  Napoleon  Willows  will  become  in  fashion  again  if  the  President  maintaina 
his  friendly  position  with  England ;  for  everything  relating  to  his  uncle  is  with  a  large  party  in 
France  at  present  in  high  estimation.  Tlie  late  poet  laureate  Wordsworth,  the  author  of  that  no- 
ble poem,  "The  Excursion,"  and  the  "Prelude,"  not  enough  known — ^the  author  of  the  lyrical 
ballads — sent  me  a  Laurel  from  Rydal  Mount,  which  I  need  not  say  I  chei-ish.  More  recently 
Sir  Robert  Ingli^  with  great  kindness^  gave  me  plants  brought  from  the  Holy  Land — ^indeed  from 
the  garden  at  Nazareth.  I  mention  these  as  proofs  of  the  additional  interest  a  garden  may  be 
made  to  afford,  and  how  it  may  be  made  conducive  to  all  that  is  ennobling  and  good. —  William 
Moiterif  Canterbury,  in  Oardenet^g  Chronicle 


Khasia  Obohids. — Dr.  Hooksr,  in  his  travels  in  the  Khasia  mountains,  mentions  Eria,  Coelo- 
gyne  (Wallichi,  maculata,  and  elata),  Cymbidium,  Dendrobium,  Snnipia,  and  other  beautiful  air 
plants,  as  growing  at  the  top  of  the  Kolleng  rock,  flowering  profusely ;  and  though  freely  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  and  wind,  dews  and  frosts,  rains  and  droughts,  they  were  all  fresh,  bright 
green,  and  strong,  under  very  different  treatment  from  that  which  they  are  expoeed  to  in  the 
damp,  unhealthy,  steamy  Orchid  houses  of  our  English  gardens.  Vol.  ii,  294.  "Yanda  cserulea 
grows  in  profusion,  waving  its  panicles  of  azure  flowers  in  the  wind.  As  this  beautiful  Orchid 
is  at  present  attracting  great  attention,  from  its  high  price,  beauty,  and  difficulty  of  culture,  I 
shall  point  out  how  totally  at  variance  with  its  native  habits  is  the  eultivation  thought  necessary 
for  it  in  England.*  The  dry  grassy  hills  which  it  inhabits  are  elevated  3,000  to  4,000  feet ;  the 
trees  are  small,  gnarled,  and  very  sparingly  leafy,  so  that  the  Yanda  which  grows  on  their  limbs 
is  fully  exposed  to  sun,  rain,  and  wind.  There  ia  no  moss  or  lichen  on  the  branches  with  the 
Yanda,  whose  roots  sprawl  over  the  rough  bark.  The  atmosphere  is,  on  the  whole,  humid,  and 
extremely  so  dui*ing  the  rains ;  but  there  is  no  damp  heat  or  stagnation  of  the  air,  and  at  the 
flowering  season  the  temperature  ranges  between  60^  and  80^;  there  is  much  sunshine,  and 
both  air  and  bark  are  dry  during  the  day ;  in  July  and  August,  during  the  rains,  the  tempera* 
ture  is  a  little  higher  than  above,  but  in  winter  it  falls  much  lower,  and  hoar-frost  forms  on  the 
ground.  Now  this  winter's  cold,  summer's  heat,  and  autumn's  drought,  and  above  all,  the  con- 
stant free  exposure  to  fresh  air  and  the  winds  of  heaven,  are  what,  of  all  things,  we  avoid 
exposing  our  Orchids  to  in  England.  It  is  under  these  conditions,  however,  that  all  the  finer 
Indian  Orchides  grow,  of  which  we  found  Dendrobium  Farmeri,  Dalhousianum,  Devonianum, 
Ac,  with  Yanda  enrulea ;  whilst  the  most  beautiful  species  of  Ccslogyne,  Cymbidium,  Bolbo- 
phyllum  and  Cypripedium  inhabit  cool  climates,  at  elevations  above  4,000  feet  in  Khasia,  andaa 
high  as  6,000  to  7,000  in  Sikkim."—- Dodm^in,  in  the  Oardener'e  Chronicle, 

*We  coOected  sstcq  men's  loads  of  this  snperb  plant  for  the  Bojal  Gardens,  at  Kew,  Init  tmlng  to  tmaroldable 
aeddents  and  dlfflooltlee,  few  specimens  reached  EnglaDd  alire.  ▲  gratleman  who  sent  his  gardener  with  as  to  be 
shown  the  locality,  was  more  sacceasAiI ;  he  sent  one  man's  load  to  England  on  commission,  and  tbongh  it  arrired  in 
a  Tery  poor  state,  it  sold  for  SOttf.,  the  indlTidnal  plants  fetching  prices  yarying  fh>m  82.  to  102.  Had  all  arrived  allTe 
they  would  bare  cleared  lOOOL  An  acUve  collector,  with  the  IboiUUes  I  possessed,  might  easily  clear  from  ymk  to 
ZfiWL,  in  one  season,  by  the  sale  of  Khasia  Orchids. 
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Bbtrbhohmknt  AicoNa  TBB  Nbw  Tosksbs.— The  Courier  and  Fnquir0rj  of  July  ISth, 
has  the  following  article,  which  indicates  the  beginning  of  a  mach  needed  reform.  We 
rejoice  at  it,  whether  it  come  from  necessity  or  choice.  Hundreds  of  families  have  annu- 
ally spent  money  enough  at  fashionable  summer  resorts,  to  support  them  a  whole  year  in 
comfort  and  elegance  in  a  country  villa.  We  are  glad  to  see  a  journal  of  such  influence 
draw  attention  to  the  subject 

"  It  is  admitted  by  all  those  who  know,  that  there  Lb  much  less  trayeling  this  amnmer  than 
there  has  been  for  several  years.  There  are  fewer  parties  on  their  way  to  plaoes  of  fashionable 
resort,  or  jaunting  up  and  down  for  the  mere  sake  of  locomotion  and  thoughtless  pastime.  But 
it  is  equally  worthy  of  remark  that  the  city  is  more  than  ever  deserted  for  the  warm  months, 
by  those  whom  the  imperative  calls  of  business  do  not  confine  within  the  sound  of  the  slumber- 
ous chimes  of  Trinity.  These  fajnts  are  significant ;  and  their  causes  are  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, becaose  they  lie  deeper  than  the  mere  acci^nt  of  the  day,  or  the  caprice  of  the  hour.  The 
change  in  the  mode  of  spending  the  summer  months  results  from  a  laok  of  money,  and  a  return- 
ing disposition  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense  rather  than  to  thoee  of  fashion. 

"  To  those  who  consider  the  subject  superficially,  it  may  seem  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
comparatively  small  amount  of  money  required  for  a  summer  trip  could  be  made,  by  a  mere 
stringeucy  in  the  money  market,  an  item  of  moment  to  those  who  have  hitherto  considered  the 
outlay  for  such  a  trip  a  necessary  part  of  their  family  expenses.  And  it  would  be  an  unreason- 
able supposition,  had  this  expense  been  incurred  only  by  those  who  could  really  afford  it  But 
in  this  respect,  as  in  all  others,  the  families  of  the  great  majority  of  our  met  chants  and  profes- 
sional men  have  been  living  very  far  beyond  their  means — and  living  thus,  not  for  health  and 
comfort^  but  for  display.  Their  sununer  change  of  residence  has  been  in  fact  but  a  change  of 
their  scene  of  ostentatious  dissipation.  Fashion  commanded  that  they  should  be  '  out  of  town ;' 
and  as  the  eclat  of  fashionable  life  was  the  one  object  of  their  thoughts,  they  must  be  out  of 
town  in  an  astonishing  manner.  The  newspapers  which  make  personal  notice  of  private  citi- 
zens a  part  of  their  business,  must  prate  of  their  whereabout,  under  the  thin  disguise  of  initial 
letters  and  stars;  or  they  must  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  were  part  of 
the  brilliant  assemblages  thus  typographically  gossipped  over.  Now  to  do  this  costs  money — 
any  amount  you  please,  from  five  hundred  to  five  thousand  dollars  a  season ;  and  the  unpleasant 
but  wholesome  truth  which  has  presented  itself  to  many  a  pater  familias  this  season  is,  that  he 
eannot  afford  the  five  thousand  or  the  fire  hundred  dollars  to  do  it  with ;  or  to  speak  more 
properly,  that  he  has  not  either  of  those  sums  above  the  daily  needs  of  his  business ;  for  he 
eould  last  year  have  really  afforded  so  to  spend  them  almost  as  little  as  he  can  even  now. 

"  When  men  live  up  to  the  extreme  of  an  income  which,  though  nominally  large,  is  not  the 
product  of  property  accumulated  and  laid  aside,  but  the  mere  profits  of  a  business  more  or  less 
precarious, — when  upon  such  an  income  they  build  '  a  house  and  a  half'  after  Ihe  fashion  of  a 
daeal  palace,  and  furnish  it  throughout  in  a  style  which  would  make  most  dukes  stare  with 
wonder  at  the  outlay  and  the  bad  taste,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  when  Erie  and  Hailem 
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gamble  the  sammer  away  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  dollars  a  week,  exdnsive  of  extras,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  twice  as  much  more.  And  thus  it  is  that  in  the  present  condition  of  finan- 
eial  matters  quite  a  large  number  of  those  who  would  have  thronged  the  halls  of  Saratoga,  New- 
port, and  kindred  places^  stay  away  because  they  have  not  the  money  wherewith  to  go. 

"  But  there  is  another  reason  for  the  diminution  of  the  crowds  which  pass  the  summer  merely 
in  going  from  place  to  place,  or  in  watering-place  dissipation ;  and  that  is  the  rapidly-growing 
preference  of  a  country  residence  during  the  warmer  months,  if  not  during  the  whole  year. 
Every  one  who  has  been  familiar  with  the  vicinity  of  New  York  during  the  last  ten  years,  most 
have  remarked  the  sudden  increase  in  the  number  of  villas  in  all  directions  within  thirty  miles 
of  the  city,  during  the  latter  half  of  that  period.  Many  of  these  are  used  merely  as  summer 
residences ;  but  most  of  them  are  occupied  during  the  whole  year.  This  is  a  good  sign :  it 
betokens  health,  present  and  future,  for  mind  and  body.  It  makes  men  better  and  happier  to 
live  in  the  country.  Honest  men,  and  plenty,  there  may  be,  who  never  have  left  this  hive  of 
bricks  and  mortar  to  go  as  far  as  Weehawken ;  but  still  there  is  reason  in  the  prejudice  that 
those  who  live  in  the  country  are  for  the  most  part  manlier,  more  trustworthy,  than  those  who 
live  in  cities.  Life  there  certainly  begets  habits  of  greater  simplicity,  even  in  those  who  have 
wealth  and  social  eminence.  The  same  man  who  when  he  lived  in  town  lavished  money  upon 
suites  of  rooms  which  glowed  and  flashed  and  fretted  with  gorgeous  colors  and  gold,  and  who 
surrounded  himself  with  all  the  appliances  of  tasteless  extravagance — this  man  having  made  his 
home  in  the  country,  is  content  to  live  in  a  style  which  approaches  if  it  do  not  attain  a  Eiinple 
elegance.  It  is  ever  thus.  The  English  nobleman  when  he  leaves  town  for  his  country  home, 
leaves  with  it  the  town  air  and  the  town  splendor  which  so  frequently  sits  so  ill  upon  him. 
Surrounded  by  nature's  wondrous  beauties,  men  seem  to  shrink  instinctively  from  a  display  of 
their  little  vanities.  • 

"There  is,  however,  a  much  larger  class  than  that  composed  of  those  who  can  afford  villa  life, 
which  has,  and  wiU  have,  few  representatives  at  the  watering  places  and  summer  resorts  this 
season.  This  class  is  composed  of  people  who,  though  iU  able  to  afford  it,  may  in  former  years 
have  fancied  it  necessary  to  seek  health  and  recreation  at  the  United  States  or  the  Ocean  House, 
but  who  found  there  literally  naught  but  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  They  have  wisely 
determined  that  they  purchased  those  commodities  at  too  high  a  price ;  and  now  they  may  be 
found  scattered  in  clusters  of  two  and  three  families  together  in  farm  houses  within  half  a  day 
of  the  city  by  railroad  and  steamboat.  The  numbers  who  spend  the  summer  in  this  way  have 
more  than  trebled  within  the  last  three  years ;  so  that,  to  supply  the  need,  farmers,  the  country 
round,  have  added  rooms  to  their  old  homesteads,  and  by  receiving  boarders  at  a  moderate 
price,  make  a  comfortable  addition  to  their  yearly  income, — their  city  inmates  obtaining  plenty 
of  wholesome  food,  quiet,  recreation,  nights  of  sweet  and  unbroken  rest,  instead  of  the  hurried 
and  meagre  meats,  the  confusion,  and  the  exhausting  dissipation  of  the  fashionable  watering 
places.  Changes  such  as  this  are  vastly  for  the  better ;  and  the  good  efiects  which  result  from 
them  do  not  cease  with  the  individuals  who  feel  their  influence  immediately.  If  an  increasing 
love  for  the  calm  and  purifying  influences  of  nature,  and  a  greater  disposition  to  seek  the  coun- 
try for  a  home,  should  result  from  the  present  financial  crisis,  they  will  not  be  among  the  least 
of  the  benefits  which  it  wiD  secure. 


Tbb  foHowing  qaeer  set  of  resolutions  are  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers,  credited  to  the 
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trees  by  the  deetraction  of  parasites  and  insects  injariovs  to  Tegetation,  and  of  improring  their 
general  appearance,  the  Massachusetts  Horticultaral  Society  do  hereby  resolve,  for  reasons 
which  haye  been  stated,  that  they  consider  this  practice  of  no  benefit  to  the  tree,  from  Us  tno- 
hiliijf  to  affect  the  migority  ai  the  ifuecU  wkieh  ar$  really  hyurwuM  ;  and  unnecessary  in  the  case 
of  lichens  and  mosses,  they  being  not  the  cause  but  the  coneeguenee  of  dieeaee  and  deeay;  an4  a 
positive  violation  of  the  laws  of  v<^etable  physiology,  and  eonseq^uently  an  ii^jory  to  all  trees, 
but  ornamental  in  particular,  to  an  incalculable  amounU, 

**  Reeolve  2d,  That  as  lichens  and  masses  in  a  healthy  state  of  the  tree,  are,  so  iar  as  can  be 
ascertained,  no  iigury  to  the  bark ;  but,  from  their  varied  colors  and  forms,  one  of  its  chiefest 
ornaments;  any  operations  for  their  removal  are  to  be  scrupulously  avoided,  and  reprehended. 

"  Beeolve  Zd,  That  as  strict  inquiry  has  shown  that  bark  lice,  woolly  aphis,  and  some  borers 
do  lay  their  eggs  and  batch  their  young  upon  the  bark  of  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  and  Maples, 
near  the  ground,  and  in  the  forks  of  the  branches,  a  gentle  rubbing  with  some  pliable  bat  stiff 
wire  or  other  brush,  on  the  parts  affected,  to  be  followed  by  a  washing  with  weak,  soft  or  whale 
oil  soap  suds,  is  desirable,  and  will  be  of  benefit,  when  a  carefal  examination  shall  have  shown 
that  the  eggs  are  deposited  upon  any  tree  in  question ;  but  thai  this  process  is  unnecessary,  and 
uneconomical,  when  the  presence  of  the  enemy  has  not  been  most  clearly  profted 

"  Jtesohe  4M,  lliat  nature  is  the  best  and  only  true  guide  in  horticultural  operations ;  and 
that  if  we  wish  to  equal  her  in  the  health  and  beauty  of  our  plantations,  we  must  as  nearly  as 
may  be  follow  in  her  footsteps ;  that  as  she  provided  some  trees  with  rough,  and  some  with 
smooth  bark,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cortical  differeneea  have  an  intimate  connection 
with,  and  relation  to,  the  vitality  and  economies  of  the  tree,  and  we  view  any  separation  of  it 
from  the  tree,  or  any  operations  on  its  surface  having  for  their  aim  to  reduce  the  rough  bark  to 
the  smooth,  or  vice  versa,  decidedly  unscientific,  and  unworthy  improved  horticulture, 

"  Resolve  6th,  That  as  it  has  been  shown  that  fruit  trees  are  specially  liable  to  be  injured  by  a 
few  insects,  whose  eggs  may  be  removed  by  proper  rubbing,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  trees 
are  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  treatment ;  that  we  would  most  strenuously  discountenance  any  such 
universal  medicinal  practice;  that  it  must  not  be  forgotten  in  reasoning  with  regard  to  horticul- 
tural operations,  that  fruit  trees  are  sui  generis,  and  being  necessarily  diseased  need  much  more 
care  and  attention  than  ornamental ;  and  as  we  grow  the  one  for  fruit  alone,  and  the  most  of  it 
we  can  get,  and  the  other  for  beauty  and  shade,  so  each  needs  a  separate  culture ;  and  as  one  of 
the  mo3t  delightfol  charms  of  the  ornamental  tree  is  this  very  roughness  of  bark,  with  its  accom- 
panying lichens,  we  consider  that  man^s  taste  unworthy  and  uncultivated  who  can  lay  a  rough  hand 
upon  the  tree  to  reduce  all  to  one  unvarying  uniformity, 

**  Resolve  6IA,  That  as  all  bark  is,  from  its  composition,  open  to  the  attacks  of  alkaline  prepa- 
rations, and  as  no  good  and  sufficient  reasons  can  be  adduced  for  their  use,  and  as  their  caustic 
and  cement-like  nature  tends  to  destroy  the  tissues,  and  prevent  a  proper  expansion  of  the  bark 
and  stem,  and  as  they  are  necessarily  accompanied  with  considerable  outlay,  we  most  sincerely 
hope  the  praeUce  will  cease. 

"  Resolve  1th,  Although  the  subject  of  pruning  has  but  little  connection  with  bark  culture, 
still,  as  they  go  hand  in  hand,  they  may  not  unreasonably  be  discussed  at  the  same  time ;  and 
while,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  fruit  trees  need  peculiar  cuUivaiion,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
pruning,  ornamental  require  only  to  be  wsU  planted  and  manured,  and  should  never  be  touched  by 
a  prunef's  hand  further  than  to  remove  dead  wood,  and  we  do  regard  with  great  sorrow  and  regret, 
all  those  efforts  made  by  the  ignorant  to  trim  away  the  beauty  of  the  lower  and  hanging  branches, 
reducing  the  tree,  m  too  mamy  eases,  to  a  close  resemblance  of  a  bunch  of  brush  elevated  on  the  top 
of  a  pole^  For  the  C!ommittee,  R*  Mobris  CoFELAin)." 

Here,  in  the  first  reeolvtion,  the  oommittee  10  made  to  say,  that  liohens  and  moeseB  are 
the  oonaeqneDoe  of  disease  and  deoay;  and  in  the  second,  that  liehena  and  mosses,  m  a 
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How  yery  oonnstent  this  u  I  In  the  fint  reaolation  they  oondemn  washing  or  scraping  the 
bark,  and  in  the  third  they  recommend  mbbing  it  with  a  Uiffmre  Jfruth  and  washing  with 
KfAoZd  oU  ioap  iudi.    This  is  more  oonsistenoy. 

We  hare  always  believed  that  lichens  and  mosses  on  cultivated  trees,  whether  nseM  or 
ornamental,  betokened  an  unhealthy  condition,  generally  indooed  by  wet  or  nngenial  soil, 
or  careless,  bad  coltivation.  Whatever  indicates  disease  or  debility  in  trees^  whether  in 
the  orchard  or  on  the  lawn,  can  not  be  a  precious  ornament,  we  think.  Onr  advice  to 
those  whose  frait  or  ornamental  trees  have  become  mossy,  is  to  pay  no  attention  to  the 
palaver  about  ornament,  but  go  about  draining  and  renovating  the  soil,  and  then  remove 
the  moss,  and  wash  wilkh  soap  suds. 

In  the  fourth  resolution  we  are  told  that  ^*  nature  is  the  best  and  only  true  guide  in  hor- 
ticultural operations."  Now,  if  every  body  believes  this,  who  will  carry  out  the  advice  of 
the  committee  to  use  **  the  wire  brush  and  whale  oil  Boap'^  ?  Does  nature  use  any  such 
contrivances  ?  This  talk  about  nature  directing  horticultural  operations,  is  mere  moon- 
shine. The  gardener  and  fruit  grower  has  half  his  time  to  work  in  direct  opposition  to 
nature.  She  sends  swarmi)  of  slugs,  aphides,  bark-lice,  and  caterpillars,  upon  his  trees,  and 
he  must  destroy  them  or  see  his  trees  destroyed.  Nature  sends  floods  and  drouths,  and  we 
have  to  drain  and  irrigate ;  she  sends  high  winds,  and  we  must  provide  shelter.  In  fact, 
the  life  of  the  gardener  is  a  continual  struggle  with  jiatnre  and  her  varied  phenomena. 

Surely  this  committee  must  have  been  badly  off  for  a  subject  to  make  resolutions  upon. 
What  will  they  do  next  ? 


Lbtteb  tbom  Mb.  Bivbbs. — ^We  publish  in  this  number  an  interesting  letter  from  Mr. 
RivBBS,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  England.  Mr.  B.  suggests  ^'  biennial  autumnal  removal,"  as  a 
remedy  for  the  "black  blight."  The  very  worst  case  of  blight — "fire  blight,"  as  it  is 
called  here — that  we  remember  to  have  seen,  was  in  a  plantation  of  Pears  imported  the 
year  before  from  France,  and,  of  course,  just  m  the  condition  that "  biennial  removal" 
would  put  them. 

Id  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  groWing  Apricots  in  the  open  air,  which  Mr.  Bivkbs  sup- 
poses is  occanoned  by  early  frost,  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  for  the  benefit  of  our  English 
readers,  that  the  difficulty  is  not  so  much  on  account  of  spring  frosts,  as  the  weevil,  or  cur- 
culio,  which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  young  fruit,  causing  it  to  fall  prematurely.  This  is  the 
great  enemy  of  our  Plums  and  Nectarines,  as  well  as  Apricots;  and  we  wish  they  were 
banished  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  so  that  our  English  friends  might  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  studying  their  habits,  while  we  enjoyed  the  fruit. 


I 


MAONinoBKT  8PB0IMSNB  OF  Maonouab. — ^Wc  find  the  following  in  the  Juno  number  of 
Eowy^i  MagamiM,  It  shows  how  suocessfully  the  finest  Magnolias,  both  Ohinese  and 
American,  are  grown  in  the  dimate  of  Boston: 

<'Mb.  J.  A  Exnuok's  Maonouas. — In  our  aeoount  of  the  hardy  Magnolias,  we  inadvertently 
emitted  to  mention  the  fine  specimens  of  Mr.  EBiafCK,  which  he  has  successfally  cultivated  for 
so  mimy  years  that  they  are  now,  without  exception,  as  a  whole,  the  finest  in  New  England- 
We  did  not  mention  them  particularly,  as  we  have  given  a  full  description  of  them  in  onr  pre- 
viQns  Tolames,  (X,  p.  261,  and  XV,  p.  408,)  as  will  be  seen  by  turning  to  the  same.  We  now 
•Bow  Mr.  KcNUOK  to  speak  for  himself,  limply  stating  that  thongh  we  never  saw  his  speeiment 
in  bloom,  we  have  eiamined  them  ai  other  times,  and  they  are  the  finest  ones  to  be  fomid  in 
anv  cbUeetion  aromd  ] 
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"'Hi.  C  M.  Hotsy — Ihtur  Sir:  Hid  I  faiowD  you  eontempUted  writing  an  article  upon 
the '  Hardy  Ma^oUoe*  for  your  Magazine,  I  should  have  liked  to  ahow  you  some  specimens 
which  I  think  worthy  of  note,  and  if  you  can  spare  time,  within  a  day  or  two,  should  be  happy 
to  show  you  a  plant  of  ScfuUuigiana  now  going  out  of  flower,  which  has  produced  from  1600  to 
to  2000  flowers  this  season, — and  a  plant  of  eonwpieua  which  has  this  season  produced  at  Ua$t 
SOOO  flowers,  and  was  much  admired.  I  supposed  you  were  aware  of  their  existence,  but  as 
they  were  not  mentioned,  presume  you  were  not.  The  tnacropkyUa  also  I  have  had  in  flower 
for  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  specimens  in  this  vicinity.  I  have  also  good 
specimens  of  the  cordata  and  longifolia,  beside  the  more  common  kinds.  In  giving  statistics,  I 
think  it  proper  that  you  should  be  in  possession  of  ftacts  relating  to  the  finest  specimens  in  the 
State.    John  A.  Kxmuok. — Neustofit  MiUi,^  May  15.'  **  , 


The  Mabsaohusetts  HoBticuLTimAL  Bociett  has  recently  adopted  the  report  of  a 
Committee  which  states  that  the  prizes  awarded  to  Messrs.  Uotet  dc  Co.,  of  Boston,  for 
the  Boston  Pear  and  Hotey  Cherry  were  obtained  by  improper  means,  and  recommending 
the  amendment  of  the  laws  so  as  to  prevent  such  abuses  in  fhtnre.  We  are  surprised  that 
this  matter  should  have  been  allowed  to  rest  until  the  fruits  have  been  widely  disseminated 
upon  the  strength  of  prizes  and  committee  reports.  Such  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the 
most  inflaentlal  society  in  America  can  scarcely  fail  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  com* 
munity  in  all  Horticnltnral  Societies. 


The  Season. — From  the  commencement  of  July,  up  to  the  present  time,  (24th,)  we 
have  had  warmer,  and  a  longer  period  of  dry  weather,  than  we  have  known  for  some 
years — no  rain  since  the  last  days  of  June,  and  the  thermometer  up  to  100  degrees  in  the 
shade,  several  days  in  succession.  Vegetation,  however,  has  snffered  very  little;  the 
copious  rains  of  June  furnished  a  long  supply.  The  drouth  seems  to  be  felt  more  par- 
ticularly by  the  kitchen  garden  crops  and  early  fhiit,  which  will  be  smaller  than  usuaL 
It  is  at  such  times  the  importance  of  water  is  realized,  and  people  leam  whether  they  have 
provided  an  adequate  supply. 

We  have  recdved  a  very  kind  and  pressing  invitation  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  North 
Western  Pomological  Society,  to  be  held  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  on  the  26th  September ;  but 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Society,  at  Boston,  daring  the  previous  week,  will,  we  fear, 
prevent  our  attending.  We  have  a  great  desire  to  see  the  Western  fruits  in  convention, 
and  will  be  at  Burlington,  if  posnble.  The  meeting  will  be  highly  interesting  on  many 
accounts.  Every  year  adds  much  to  the  common  stock  of  Western  experience.  If  we 
cannot  attend  we  e^all  endeavor  to  make  arrangements  for  an  early  report 


Feuit  at  PmLADELpqiA. — ^Do  you  know  that  our  city  has  become  the  largest  in  Americai  if  not 
in  the  world  f  We  have  eontolidated-^ihaX  is  the  word — the  whole  county  into  one  great  city 
government  Philadelphia  now  includes  a  space  of  twenty-two  miles  by  eleven,  and  contains 
■ay  seventy-eight  thousand  aore(  1  with  a  population  that  at  the  next  census  will  far  outstrip 
New  York.  I  wish  I  could  add,  that  with  this  "  aeC*  our  fruit  had  increased ;  but  it  has  done  us 
in  this  respect  no  good  whatever  this  season.  The  late  snow  storm  and  sleet  destroyed  nearly 
an  our  Pears  and  Cherries^  so  that  there  will  be  barely  enough  to  make  a  decent  exhibition. 
Cherries  for  pies  are  eighteen  cents  the  pound,  and  very  scarce.  Strawberries  have  been  ^fin«^ 
but  only  half  a  crop;  Raspberries  the  same.  On  one  hundred  dwarf  Pears  that  ought  to  have 
borne  finely  this  year,  I  have  just  thirty-one  Pears !    But  I  still  live  in  hope.  SL 
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Clihatb  akd  Pbodttots  of  Califobnia. — Dr.  Wm.  B.  Osbobn,  one  of  onr  gnbacribere, 
and  the  agent  of  the  HarticfultwrUt  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  tlms  writes  to  Col.  6.  P. 
Johnson,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society.  Mr.  Osbobn  has  sent  ns 
a  goodly  nnmher  of  sabscrihers,  and  we  shonld  be  much  gratified  if  he  would  occasionally 
give  us  notes  of  the  progress  of  horticulture  in  his  new  home. 

"  I  have  ahnost  forgotten  what  winter  was.  I  have  been  from  New  York  seven  years ;  and 
here  perpetual  spring  and  summer  has  lost  to  me  many  of  the  eharms  of  a  New  York  winter. 
I  feel  chiUy  when  I  think  of  it — eight  months  fire  in  the  house.  Our  horses  and  eattle  mow 
and  secure  their  own  fodder  without  the  assistance  of  man.  Snow  we  can  see,  when  we  east 
our  eyes  to  the  Sierra  Nevada,  but  it  is  never  a  near  neighbor.  We  raise  here,  in  our  little 
valley,  the  fruits  of  both  torrid  and  temperate  sonep.  In  the  same  garden,  side  by  side,  grow 
the  Apple  and  Orange,  the  Pear  and  Lime,  the  Peach,  Fig,  Olive,  Grape,  Luna,  Pelair,  Apricot^ 
and  Pomegranate.  We  have  here  a  few  Americans,  who  are  doing  much  to  improve  the  culture 
and  varieties  of  all  kinds  of  fruits.  The  native  Californians  still  claim  that  their  old  mode  of 
eultuve  is  superior  to  any  nomdad  of  the  estrangeroa.  I  have  been  a  resident  of  this  city  since 
1847,  and  one  ean  not  but  be  pleased  with  the  changes  for  the  better  which  have  taken  place. 
Some  of  these,  it  is  true,  have  been  violent ;  but  now  all  is  quiet,  and  person  and  property  are 
secure.    I  should  be  pleased  to  exhibit  some  California  implements  at  one  of  your  State  Faira" 


A  Nkw  York  Gentleman  who  devotes  much  attention  to  gardening  matters,  writes  as 
follows: 

"  I  see  in  your  last  number  some  inquiries  about  mulching  Strawben-ies  with  tan.  Your  cor- 
respondent^ I  think,  lost  his  plants.  He  laid  it  on  too  thick.  Three  inchei  of  tan  will  generally 
produce  fermentation  and  bum  the  plants  up.  Not  more  than  one  inch  should  be  used  under  any 
eircumstancesb  The  best  mtUcher,  according  to  my  experience,  is  a  highly  tempered  (teel  rake, 
with  prongs  at  least  eight  ioche^  applied  at  least  once  a  week  daring  the  feason.  While  on  this 
subjeeti  let  me  say  to  you  that  I  am  now  engaged  in  testing  all  the  leading  varieties  of  Straw, 
berriea  I  propose  to  do  the  thing  up  thoroughly ;  submitting  them  to  the  best  treatment,  and 
making  notes  daily  of  every  thing  I  see.  When  I  have  finished  this  branch  of  the  subject^  I 
shall  take  the  best  kinds  and  submit  them  to  various  trials  of  manuree^  £e.  I  shall  probably  be 
oocupied  several  years  with  the  subject^  and  then  I  hope  to  be  able  to  write  the  natural  history 
of  the  Strawberry,  as  it  has  never  been  written  before.  I  began  this  spring;  and  now  have 
upwards^  of  thirty  varieties^  having  procured  most  of  them  from  original  source^  to  insure 
oorreetnepB." 

Explanation — I  observe  in  the  "  Chapter  on  Pean,^  which  appeared  in  your  July  number,  an 
error  caused  by  your  correspondent's  supposing  that  the  date  affixed  to  Doyenni  d^Alenfon  was 
its  "uaaon"*  of  ripeniing,  when,  in  fact^  in  preparing  that  description,  I  intended  it  simply  to 
mark  the  Hme  when  it  wa»  teeted  The  description  was  taken  from  a  specimen  which  had  been 
exhibited  at  the  various  fsirs  of  1862^  and  which  had  afterwards  matured  prematurely  in  the 
office  of  the  Syracuse*  Nurseriea  Being  absent  when  the  chapter  referred  to  was  made  up,  an 
opportunity  was  not  given  me  to  correct  the  error,  as  I  was  able  to  do  oondusively,  having  then 
(March,)  several  imripened  specimens  in  my  powession.  This  oorrection  would,  of  course,  have 
spared  you  the  necessity  of  pronouncing  the  Doyenne  d'Alenpon  eultivated  at  the  Syracuse  nur- 
series to  be  "  untrue^**  saved  them  from  the  injury  of  an  unjust  sentenoe,  and  your  coirsspondtiit 
from  the  oonsaousness  of  having  called  it  forth.  The  same  precisely  may  be  sud  in  relation  to 
the  dcteription  of  Pom  Tardive,  a  fruit  well  known  to  be  very  late,  and  deemed  at  the  Syracuse 
Nuraeries  so  indiiTerent  that  they  have  not  room  enough  to  oultivate  it  J.  a  Hawjbht.— fl^a- 
cttMe,  'xv,  y. 
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Thi  reneiral  of  mjr  tabMription  to  the  HorticuiturUt  prompts  me  to  ezpretB  mj  high  Appre* 
cUtion  of  its  merits.  Hayiog  reoeiyed  it  since  its  commeocement,  and  resd  each  number  with 
interest  and  profit,  it  has  now  become  to  me  a  necessitj,  and  one  with  which  I  could  not 
dispense.  It  lis  tme^  that  some  of  its  articles  do  not  interest  me^  nor  can  it  be  expected  that 
each  article  would  alike  interest  all  subscribers^  I(  howeyer,  any  department  of  horticulture 
demands  a  larger  share  of  attention  fi*om  you,  it  ii  the  Kitchen  Oarden,  although  I  haye  of  late 
noticed  seyend  yaluable  artideSi  Will  not  one  of  your  correspondent^  say  the  "OiJ>  Dioon^" 
or  Mr.  GaoiLToir,  or  Mr.  Mxihak,  giye  us  an  article  showing  us  how  to  make  the  most  of  a  smaH 
garden,  and  when  and  what  to  plant  so  as  to  keep  the  ground  always  occupied.  I  haye  myscH 
but  just  begun  to  learn,  and  I  doubt  not  there  are  many  of  your  reader^  like  me^  who  from  igno- 
rance, haye  unoccupied  ground  for  much  of  the  season,  not  being  able  so  to  arrange  it  as  to  haye 
the  proper  succession.    A  list  of  the  best  yarieties  of  the  leading  yegetables  would  be  yaluable. 

The  HofHeulturitt  has  lost  a  warm  friend  in  the  death  of  Judge  Bakculo,  and  many  of  its 
readers  will  recollect  seyeral  yaluable  articles  fumu>hed  by  him,  oyer  the  signature  of  "  B.**  He 
took  especial  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  Grape,  the  Strawberry,  and  the  Pear,  and  had  a  large 
collection  of  each.  He  deyoted  to  his  garden  all  the  time  his  arduous  judicial  duties  would  allow 
him.  He  was  a  careful  inyestigator,  yet  eyer  ready  to  ayail  himself  of  the  experience  of  others. 
He  died  away  from  his  home^  and  during  hb  painful  illness  often  expressed  the  wish  that  he 
might  once  more  see  his  garden,  where  he  had  spent  so  many  pleasant  hours— but  his  hopes  were 
not  realized.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  his  years  and  his  usefulness^  and  his  loss  may  well  be 
deplored.    i.—Poughkeejme,  N.  T, 

The  death  of  Judge  Baboulo  has  indeed  left  a  great  blank  in  onr  list  of  fHenda  tfnd  oor- 
rdspondents.  For  many  years  he  deyoted  much  time  to  his  garden  and  orchard.  He  was 
a  dose  and  accurate  obseryer,  and  always  ready  to  communicate  the  results  of  his 
ezperieace.  We  haye  receiyed  at  different  times,  letters  from  yarioos  parts  of  the  country 
requesting  tiie  address  of  ^*  B/^  from  persons  who  desired  to  consult  him  on  subjects  to 
which  he  had  giyen  special  attention.  In  eyery  case  we  were  yery  kindly  thanked  by 
these  persons  for  liaying  afforded  them  a  correspondence  so  pleasant  and  instruotiye.  Yet, 
he  was  only  beginning  to  see  the  results  of  his  ezperimenta— just  aboi%to  gather  the  fhdt 
of  his  labors. 

Some  years  ago  he  had  planted  dwarf  Pears  largely,  but  he  informed  us  last  spring,  that 
many  failed,  and  he  set  about  repUunng  them  with  standards.  He  expressed  a  great  par- 
tiality lor  the  Buffam  and  BarilsU.  Beside  fruit  trees,  he  planted  last  spring  many 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  ^.,  and  had  commenced  some  experiments  with  hedges.  In  tli^ 
midst  of  all  thcoe  pleasant  labors  at  home,  as  well  as  of  his  important  public  duties,,  he  is 
called  suddenly  away ;  but  the  good  that  be  has  done  remains. 


Lrtul  Fbox  PmsBUBOB.^!  send  you  the  proceedings  of  the  last  two  meetings  of  our  H<»ti« 
cultural  Board,  chiefly  with  a  View  to  its  bearing  on  the  Strawberry  question,  in  you  wiH 
obserye^  the  report  of  last  year,  which  condemned  the  MeAvojf»  Superior^  is  this  year  reyised 
and  corrected.  Tou  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  season  here  has  been  unu^bally  dry,  and  that  the 
ben-ie^  the  measurement  ol  which  is  given,  did  cot  therefore  reach  their  full  proportions. 
Especially  was  tlus  the  case  with  the  British  Queen  and  McAw^e  the  beds  of  which,,  being  dis- 
tant from  the  hydrant^  got  no  water,  while  the  Vtetaria  and  Buiet  were  watered  occasionally. 
Taking  these  things  into  consideration,  these  two  .yarieties  haye  done  wdL  These  are  perhaps 
the  first  genuine  Britieh  Queen  grown  in  this  countiy,*  and  giye  fair  promise  to  suatain  their 
English  reputation.  The  yariety  which  toe  call  Vietoria^  was  so  named  by  one  of  our  growers 
as  the  label  was  lost  from  the  original  plant  imported  from  England.    A  box  of  them  was  sent 
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to  Mr.  Bum;  of  Fh]]«de1phia»  last  BeoaoD,  who  pronoanced  them  the  true  Brituh  Qit&en.  The 
experience  of  the  present  year,  howerer,  proves  this  to  be  a  miatake,  as  the  two  plants  are  veiy 
dissimilar,  though  the  berries  are  somewhat  alike.  The  Victoria  is  an  early  berry,  finely 
flavored,  and  sports  a  great  deal,  producing  mnch  of  its  frnit  of  the  cocks-comb  shape.  The 
fruit  raised  here  as  the  Buisfs  Priae  is  a  valuable  one  for  market,  from  its  large  nt/^  firmneaa 
and  handsome  appearance ;  yet  it  is  quite  tart^  and  not  so  finely  flavored  as  several  of  the  others. 
The  BieUm  Pine  (white,)  is  also  raised  here,  and  does  welL  It  U  desirable  on  account  of  its 
color,  to  embellish  the  table. 

There  has  been  a  fine  display  of  Strawberries  here  during  the  season,  just  closed.  Prices 
ranged  from  20  to  87i  cents  a  quarts  and  although  a  much  larger  crop  is  now  raised  than  for- 
merly, the  demand  seems  to  increase  with  the  supply.  I  doubt  whether  finer  Strawberries  are 
raised  in  the  United  States  than  in  this  county. 

Much  greater  attention  is  given  to  the  culture  of  good  fruits  of  all  kinds  than  formerly.  The 
improvement  is  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  establishment  of  Horticultural  Societies^  and  not 
a  little  to  the  character  and  efforts  of  your  jouinal,  the  Horticultuntt  Would  that  its  circulation 
was  commensurate  with  its  merits.  Our  Cherry  crop  was  almost  an  entire  failure,  owing  to  tha 
late  frosts.  By  the  way,  we  are  terribly  annoyed  by  the  slug  on  our  Cherry  and  Pear  ti*ees. 
Is  there  no  wholesale  preventive  or  remedy?  nothing  but  sprinkle,  sprinkle?  and  must  the 
price  of  these  fruits  continue  to  be  "  eternal  vigilance"  ?    Robt.  MoEnigbt. 


"  Ca^PTKB  on  Pears" — CoRaaonoN. — ^I  wi'ite  you  to  correct  an  error  or  two  in  the  article  pub- 
lished in  the  July  number  of  the  Horticulturist^  as  well  as  to  offer  a  few  amendments. 

Sigtwret  t-hould  be  SigareL* 

.  Belle  de  Bruudlee,  not  identified,  is  the  BeUe  et  Bonne, 
^  ffo9enahenk.  Tou  say  a  variety  of  opinions  exist  as  regards  this  Pear.  We  are  aware  of  it| 
and  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  there  are  two  varieties^  each  grown  by  Mr.  Scqink.  Mr.  Spanolbk,  of 
Pennsylvania,  writes  us  most  potUivdy  on  this  point  One  he  calls,  and  it  is  known,  he  says,  as 
"  BchenVe  Avffutt*  which  is  the  pear  described  as  not  so  good,  while  the  **  ffoaenshcid^  he  say* 
has  all  the  good  qi^Cities  attributed  to  it,  and  is  in  his  opinion  the  best  Pear  of  its  scmob.  We 
have  both  growing  side  by  side.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  wood  and  growth ;  the  poorer  one, 
SehenJIi^e  AvffUit,  being  the  best  grower.  We  feel  confident  that  the  correet  Pear  will  be  rerj 
desirable. 

Doyenne  ^AUmfon,    If  my  mannteript  says  the  season  was  the  middle  of  October,  and  I  think 
it  did,  I  made  an  error,  as  it  is  with  us  a  winter  Pear  and  a  rery  late  keeper. f    A.  Fahioebtook. 


To  TBS  Yionif  or  Hafpt  Cowtkhtmpit. — Friend  ul^tcu»— Think  you  the  recital  of  the  hard 
things  of  yonr  lot^  and  the  much  work  to  be  done,  will  cause  me  to  swerve  fh>m  the  benevolent 
intentions  by  my  kindly  nature  prompted  f  Oh,  no  t  a  western  woman  is  not  lightly  turned 
from  a  difficult  path.  I  can  but  feel  a  little  astonished  at  your  exceeding  slowness  in  accepting 
my  proposals  I  fanded  you  would  seize  upon  it  as  the  drowning  man  upon  a  straw.  I  rest  in 
quiet  confidence,  however,  of  your  final  decision. 

Of  the  "gout"  I  must  rid  you,  or  you  would  accomplish  little  here.  Receiving  it  in  this  jwv 
tmn.  waj  I  shouldn't  shrink  from,  and  should  without  doubt  soon  vanquish  it  with  my  hydro- 
pathic theories.  Perhaps  it  wouldn't  be  heti  for  me  to  take  it,  since  this  change  being  brought 
about  through  my  instrumentality  I  should  feel  great  responsibility,  and  wish  to  be  particularly 
agile.  But  there  is  my  husband — I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  nursing  him,  he  is  always  so  pio- 
i|        *It1s*«S(9fior^i>aeoQrdiiigiothebcstantliorltles.   One  catalogoe,  in  which  we  do  not  pises  mudi  ooofldenea,    K 
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Takingly  weU.  To  afford  me  this  pleaaare,  and  relieTe  jon,  he  would  not  object  With  his  fine 
oonetitationy  correct  habits  and  mj  good  naraing,  he  would  soon  get  the  better  of  it  The  foot 
of  your  poeeecfling  this  ailment  is  only  another  proof  of  the  necessity  to  you  of  an  immediate 
change.  Tour  life  has  Csr  too  long  been  one  of  ease  and  luxury.  Once  rid  of  it;  and  it  will  not 
retom  to  you  here. 

Such  insinuations  about  my  children  1  I  almost  liBiney  you  a  cold,  selfish,  childless  bachelor. 
Instead  of  being  hindrances^  they  would  proTC  helps  and  lightenera  of  my  pleasant  labors^  as  well 
as  happy  participants  in  my  enjoyment^ — and  good  things  shared  are  the  more  enjoyed.  Ye^ 
tnine  are  such  children  as  you  sometimes  hear  of,  but  seldom  see  1 

That  neighborly  neighbor — would  I  were  near  to  look  after  him.  What  a  pity  you  had  not 
receiyed  and  accepted  my  proposition  prior  to  this  unfortunate  affair ;  then  no  such  denoumeot 
could  occur.  My  husband  with  his  noble  nature^  and  I  so  irresistably  fascinating;  have  power  to 
render  harmless  every  hateful,  selfish  propensity,  in  those  about  us.  We  could  bind  even  lus 
unkindly  nature  with  this  twofold  card — our  potent' spells — and  transform  him  into  a  gentle- 
manly neighbor  forthwith.  Td  risk  his  concocting  any  more  wicked  machinationa  Those  costs 
and  fees  now  lining  your  lawyers'  pockets — how  they  would  help  along  our  new  home!  What 
does  one  gain  by  going  to  law  f  You  attained  one  littie  point ;  but  the  end  of  your  losses  you 
may  not  soon  see,  unless  I  come  quickly  to  your  rescue.  The  means  already  expended  in  pros- 
ecuting your  suit  would  have  enabled  me  to  supply  your  ponds  by  an  artesian  well  (if  water 
thus  obtained  would  suit  the  fastidious  gills  of  your  finny  pets^  and  left  enough  to  stock  our 
conservatory.  That  attorney,  knowing  your  ability,  will  not  be  so  unwise  as  to  settle  this  affair 
in  a  lon{^  long  time.  Your  neighbor  doubtless  needed  the  stream  which  fed  your  fancy  pondsi 
to  supply  his  water-ram  for  practical  purposes^  and  deemed  it  not  very  selfish  to  turn  the  orna- 
mental of  his  neighbor's  enjoyments  to  the  useful  of  his  own  account 

Do  you  think  because  a  Badger  that  I  am  a  barbarian,  and  would  dry  my  linen  on  your  choice 
shrubbery  f  In  the  wildest  days  of  our  settler's  life  in  this  primitive  forest^  a  regular  Manilla 
line  performed  this  part  of  our  laundry  ocoupattona 

Tour  "librar/*  will  not  know  the  fate  of  unappreciation  or  wasted  fragrance^  while  I  will 
leave  quite  a  tolerable  one  here  for  you.  But  as  you  are  to  enjoy  twa  years  of  labor,  you  will 
need  only  works  on  horticulture,  floriculture,  architecture,  eta,  with  a  sprinkling  of  other  litersr 
ture  for  recreation. 

As  to  your  pets.  Afar  back  in  the  days  of  our  youthful  union,  when  the  locks  of  my  John 
Anderson  were  like  the  raven,  flowers  and  petS)  quadruped  and  biped,  were  among  our  delighta. 
One  littie  apartment  of  our  city  home  was  set  apart  for  them.  Here  we  cared  for  them,  grafted 
our  Cacti,  budded  our  Boses;  and  propagated  the  usual  variety  of  window  plants.  Tliese  things 
in  our  more  earnest  life  are  laid  aside;  not  even  this  littie  room  can  we  devote  to  them,  or  a 
tithe  of  that  former  leisure.  But  our  warm  outgushing  affections  long  for  the  pets  we  loved,  and 
shall  ever  hope  again  to  gather  about  us. 

Your  favorite  horse  will  be  safe.  Husband  never  carries  a  whip^  except  for  show ;  love  and 
affection  are  the  cords  by  which  he  controls  all  about  him.  Should  it  rain,  he  would  walk 
rather  than  his  horse  should  muddy  its  feet  or  dampen  its  glossy  coat. 

If  that  coachman  wont  grease  the  gears;  perchance  I  can  myself; — may  be  itVont  be  the  first 
time. 

Fear  not  that  gardener  or  coachman  will  absent  themselves;  or  neglect  their  duty.  Til  ven- 
ture they'll  serve  their  new  mistress  with  a  cavalier  devotion  of  unflagging  industry,  and  obey 
her  slightest  request.  .  Fear  not  for  my  management  Your  only  dire  apprehension  may  be  that 
I  shall  so  perfectiy  fiucinate  everv  livinir  thing  about  me  that  they  will  follow  me  en  masse  to 
my  western  home. 

Though  no  Florentine  tables  or  statuary  grace  our  humble  home,  our  children  would  not 
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well  informed  and  mentally  cnltiyated  for  tliat  Aa  for  booke^  they  have  been  brought  up  among 
them,  if  with  no  other  refined  Burroandings ;  and  their  young  minds  are  imbued  with  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  yalae  and  treatment  of  things  nsefol  and  beautiful  My  choicest  books^  arti- 
cles of  bijouterie — the  gifts  of  other  days— -engrayinge^  scrap  book^  collections  of  herbals  and 
algsB,  lie  within  reach  of  little  hands;  not  sealed  books  or  tabooed  articles,  but  unharmed  by  any 
particular  marks  of  spoliation  and  soUization. 

As  to  the  "tiles;"  we  are  not  civilized  enough  yet  to  tell  from  experience  whose  are  best  Mr. 
John  Johnston,  of  Geneva^  N.  T.,  can  perhaps  giye  you  more  practical  information. 

YouTl  have  to  think  again  before  you  find  any  thing  in  your  perfect  home  that  we  can't  get 
along  with,  rude  as  you  may  fancy  us  in  our  backwoods  retreat  From  your  inuendoes  I  mis- 
trust yon  have  some  little  inkling  that  we  should  appear  exceedingly  brusque,  staring  and  distrait 
among  your  eleganciea  I  shall  have  to  solicit  that  "introduction,"  to  prove  to  yon  what 
elegance  and  refinement  can  come  out  of  Wisconsin  woods^  and  how  perfectly  at  ease  I  can  tread 
your  velvet  carpets^  and  recline  on  your  rose-wood  and  damask. 

I  laugh  in  derision  at  your  knowing  any  practical  definition  of  the  word  toorh — and  fearing 
that  we  shall  have  more  than  we  can  attend  to— and  you  not  finding  enough  to  do  to  keep  off 
the  gout  Neither  the  physical  exercise,  the  heart  work,  or  head  work  can  frighten  u&  Tour 
letter  is  so  suggestive,  containing  so  many  luminous  points,  I  can  scarce  dilate  upon  them  indi- 
vidually; but  grouping  them  generally,  fear  not  to  answer  afiirmatively.  Your  category  of 
queries  already  propounded  is  well  nigh  sufficient  to  analyse  my  capabilities  for  the  station  I 
should  by  this  change  occupy  I  might  turn  the  tables,  and  ask  you  whole  pages  of  questions 
and  give  yon  sheets  full  of  hinte^  but  I  forbear.  I  would  not  wound  you  by  questioning  your 
talents  and  efficiency. 

One  word,  however,  concerning  that  wild  flower  garden  I  so  wish  to  possess.  Tou  will  help 
me  to  this^  will  yon  not  ?  These  lovely  embellishments  adorning  our  little  prairies  and  extended 
woods^  beautiful  in  many  of  their  varieties  as  some  oostiy  exotic^  are  fast  receding  under  the 
encroachments  of  civilized  bipeds  and  quadrupeds.  What  a  pleasant  task  to  study  the  consti- 
tution and  habits  of  their  manifold  species,  and  apportion  to  each  that  regime  which  will  induce 
them  to  multiply  and  blossom  in  all  their  native  luxuriance. 

I  make  no  special  allunons  or  arrangements  for  Jfr a  Arnora.  Knowing  by  world  wide  report, 
to  say  nothing  of  experimental  knowledge,  that  wonum  is  ever  disinterestedly  devoted,  full  of 
noble  abnegation,  it  would  seem  a  libel  to  ask  if  a  wife  were  eqiAd  to  any  degree  of  self-sacrifice 
and  renunciation,  to  cure  a  heart-sick,  head-dck,  or  gout-sick  husband. 

Sundry  undeferrable  occupations  of  my  life  of  actualities  have  caused  this  late  reply  to 
yours.    Elbib. — Woodude,  Wau^eiha,  Wifcormn. 


KotUtjer  al  Books,   ^amplIttjEr,   ^u 

0BinflOT8M.— A  friend  sends  us  the  following  notice  of  EUioVs  Fruit  Book^  cut  from  Th» 
Independent^  Dr.  Bebohxb^s  popular  newspaper,  requesting  its  insertion  in  our  oolumns,  ae 
it  touches  upon  some  points  to  which  our  notice  did  not  allude.  We  give  place  to  it  with 
pleasure,  not  for  the  sake  of  what  is  said  of  Elliotts  book,  but  becausi  it  touches  upon 
certain  subjects  which  have  an  important  and  general  bearing  upon  American  Horticulture 
and  Pomology.    It  says: — 

"The  respects  in  which  this  work  deserves  notice  are: — 

"  1.  The  addition  which  it  makes  to  the  list  of  Apples  and  Cherries^  of  native  sorts.  We  tiling 
however,  that  many  of  them  are  prematurely  favorites. 

"  2.  In  the  science  of  descrintion.  Mr.  Eujot  has  emnloved.  in  the  Ghanters  on  the  Annie  and 
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the  Pear,  the  characteristio  and  dUtiognialiiog  forma  of  the  aeed  and  the  aeed-eeUfli  THu  ia  a  step 
in  the  right  directioo. 

''  8.  The  changes  which  a  frait  undergoes  upon  differeat  eoils^  and  in  different  atmoapheree  is 
kept  dislioctly  in  yiew.  And,  though  the  inveatigation  of  these  moet  intereeting  lacta  has  not 
yet  been  so  hirge  and  accurate  as  to  form  the  basis  of  very  thorough  and  reliable  statements^  yet 
a  beginning  is  made,  and  Bfr.  Eluot  has  contributed  many  materials  toward  a  department  oi 
knowledge  hitherto  almost  unmarked. 

"  4  Beside  these  more  prominent  pointy  the  reader  will  find  many  interesting  £sets,  many  sog^ 
gestiona^  in  the  preliminary  chapters^  of  each  leading  department  of  fimits. 

**  Vfe  should  be  glad  to  rest  the  matter  here.  But  American  Horticulture  and  Pomology  suf- 
fer for  lack  of  firm  and  just  criticism. 

"  1.  Mr.  Eluot  has  been  led  to  make  his  book  coyer  a  lax^r  ground  than  was  needful,  except 
for  bookseller's  reasons.  Had  he  giyen  a  monograph  on  Apples^  or  a  thin  yolume  deroted  chiefly 
to  the  Apple,  the  Cherry,  and  the  Pear,  and  as  a  eataloffue  raUonMe,  he  would  hare  shielded 
himself  from  much  criticism ;  but  there  is  no  adrance  upon  Dowiriao's  work  which  justified  so 
large  an  undertaking,  and  in  a  literary  yiew  it  falls  far  below  it; 

"2.  For  Mr.  Elltot  has  the  unpardonable  yice  of /im  writing — unpardonable  in  anybody, 
and  in  any  department  of  literature  ;  but  to  the  last  degree  unbecoming  in  a  practical  and  scien- 
tific work ;  and  rendered  more  ridiculous  when  attempted  by  persons  who  can  not  eyen  write 
grammatically.  Fine  writing  is  the  scrofula  of  literature.  The  only  way  to  cure  it  is  for  the 
author  to  burn  his  manuscript 

'*  We  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Elliotts  publishers  should  not  haye  urged  him  to  entrust  his  MSS. 
to  some  literary  hand,  to  comb  its  tangled  sentences,  and  pluck  out  its  artificial  flowen^  and 
gaady  tail-feathers^  stuck  in  without  taste  or  conscience. 

"A  little  of  this  tendency  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Dowvtkg's  work.  Sentimental  sweetneoies  are 
quite  in  place  in  a  treatise  on  the  beautiful,  and  in  works  treating  of  landscape-gardening ;  but 
the  utmost  frugality  should  be  practiced  in  a  treatise  upon  fruitBi  And  H,  in  any  degree,  Mr, 
Eluot  has  sinned  under  the  infinence  of  Mr.  Dowminq's  genial  and  flowing  style^  it  is  time  that 
the  pomological  world  should  pronounce  its  censure  so  distinctly  upon  such  efforts^  as  shall  crdate 
a  law  of  propriety  hereafter,  otherwise  we  shall  haye  books  of  fruit  stuck  all  oyer  with  mere, 
tridous  ornaments,  like  a  confectioner's  gewgaw  temple  at  an  absurd  municipal  dinner." 

That  "  American  Horticulture  Buffers  for  lack  of  firm  and  just  critiscifiiii,^  ia  an  undeni- 
able truth.  A  notice  of  such  a  work  as  EUioVs  Fruit  Book  should  be  more  than  a  mere 
puff;  it  should  point  out  errors  and  defects,  as  well  as  excellen<»es,  for  the  benefit  of  both 
author  and  x^ublio.  True,  there  are  but  few  among  those  who  are  called  upon  to  review 
8U3h  works,  that  have  a  sufficient  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  take  it  up  thor- 
oughly, and  mttny  of  those  who  are  competent  have  not  the  requisite  leisnre.  There  are 
those,  however,  who  have  both  leisure  and  ability,  but  are  too  lement — too  fearful  that 
they  might  wound  the  sensibilities  of  the  author,  or  lose  his  friendship,  to  speak  out  boldly 
in  the  language  of  "  firm  and  just  critiscism.^'  We  should  be  one  of  the  last  to  complain 
of  this,  for  we  have  needed  and  enjoyed  our  full  share  of  lenient  and  kindly  critiscism ; 
but  we  must  say  that  even  in  our  own  case  we  would  prefer  to  see  the  critic  just  before 
being  generous,  even  if  it  should  bring  upon  us  somewhat  of  mortification.  Every  man 
who  sets  himself  up  as  an  author  must  expect  to  have  the  merits  of  his  work  canvassed, 
and  his  errors  and  weak  points  brought  to  light :  nor  should  he  complain  if  treated  with 
flotnewhat  of  severity  :  for  nothing  short  of  tliis  will  briuff  some  neonle  to  a  nrooer  deirree 
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to  see  more  of  the  numly  tone  of  the  Independ&nt,  When  the  cause  of  sdenee  is  concern- 
ed) the  trath  and  the  whole  troth  shoald  be  spoken  even  between  personal  friends.  With- 
out any  reference  to  Mr.  Eiuot's  style  of  writing,  whether  it  be  Jine  or  otherwise,  we 
mnst  express  our  hearty  concnrrenoe  in  the  views  advanced  by  the  Independent  on  this 
subject  To  Ing  in  a  series  of  sentimental  ideas  and  expressions,  in  writing  on  a  practical 
or  scientific  subject,  is  a  glaring  impropriety,  and  one  that  is,  we  regret  to  say,  by  no  means 
uncommon.  Plain  matters  of  &ct  should  be  stated  in  plain,  every-day  language,  and  not 
be  cumbered  and  mystified  by  superfluous  and  inappropriate  ornaments,  ^*  artificial  flowers 
and  gaudy  tail-feathers.^'  There  are  subjects  connected  with  horticulture  which  naturally 
call  up  feeling  and  sentiment,  and  these  seek  utterance  in  appropriate  language,  as  do 
joy,  sorrow,  or  any  other  emotion  of  the  heart.  There  is  "a  law  of  propriety"  in  these 
matters,  which  nature  herself  has  established,  and  which  the  exercise  of  a  moderate  share 
of  common  sense  can  scarcely  hjl  to  discover. 


I 


tiraibutM  to  ^nnts^nvJiintM* 

I  BSND  yoa  Boreral  portiont  of  bait  taken  from  diseased  Pear  trees  in  mj  orchard,  kr  your  examination.  The 
tani  appearanee  of  the  disease  is  rery  sliicbft— quite  a  small  brown  speck.  As  It  progresses,  the  bait  beeomes  daiker, 
and  sealy ;  oocaalonaUy  it  oraeks  open— nsnally  nxnnlng  np  or  down  the  branches,  seldom  reaching  ronnd  nnlU  badly 
dlaeased,  whidh  H  finally  does.  The  albnmnm,  or  sap  wood,  now  being  exposed,  the  limb  perishes  in  the  same  way 
•a  by  ringing  or  girdling— sometimes  the  first  year,  but  generally  the  second.  (1) 

On  one  piece  of  bark  yon  will  find  about  half  of  it  black,  the  other  perfectly  sonnd.  This  I  think  Is  qnlte  dtiferent 
from  the  first,  and  I  find  that  it  kills  the  limb  in  a  short  Um9,  I  dread  it  worse  than  the  other,  and  hare  ampntated 
the  limbs  on  which  I  hare  Ibond  it,  instanter.  (8) 

Now,  sir,  is  this  not  baik-bUght,  and  totally  dlflhrent  from  leaf-blight?  I  find  no  mention  of  either  of  them  by 
Dowxnro,  Thom ^  or  Baxbt,  and  have  concluded  that  It  dlfl'ers  from  all  other  kinds  of  blight,  and  is  peculiar  to  oar 
section  of  oonntry.  With  a  small  microscope,  ere.  soperflclal  measure,  I  hare  examined  doeely  Ibr  insects,  which  I 
thought  might  be  lodged  in  the  bark,  but  fbund  none.  The  trees  frt»n  which  the  bark  was  cut  are  dwarfc,  grown  on 
the  Quince,  of  yarious  ages  from  one  to  six  years  old.  They  were  remarkably  healthy  until  last  August,  when  every 
one  of  them  (some  400  of  80  or  90  varieUes)  were  attacked  with  flre-bllghtr-something  I  had  never  seen  before ;  not 
one  variety  escaped,  though  on  some  kinds  it  was  much  wo^ae  than  on  othera.  I  cut  off  the  affected  parts,  which 
were  mostty  the  young  and  tender  terminal  shoots,  and  thus  anrested  the  disease,  when  they  threw  out  another  growth, 
and  before  frost  they  appeared  as  healthy  as  before.  Having  sold  my  Ikrm,  in  Jsnuary,  1868,  I  reserved  all  my 
dwaift,  and  removed  them  to  my  Ikther^a  garden,  a  sandy  son,  they  havhig  before  stood  In  a  clay  m^  Wss  the 
change  of  soil  the  cause  of  these  different  forms  of  blight?  (3)  Last  winter  I  removed  them  to  a  day  soil,  and  now 
find  the  first  form  of  blight  in  abundance. 

Now  if  you  will  point  out  a  remedy,  so  that  I  can  onoe  more  keep  my  trees  healthy,  you  wQl  do  me  a  great  IkTor ; 
and  as  a  compensation  would  be  glad  to  have  you  turn  this  way  In  the  Pear  season,  and  If  I  can  not  present  as  higlh 
flavored,  I  know  I  can  show  you  some  of  the  weightiest  fellows  you  have  ever  seen.  (4) 

Oan  yon  tell  me  were  seed  of  the  Victoria  reffia  can  be  obtained,  and  the  price?  (ft)  Has  it  ever  flowered  tai  open 
ponds  in  the  United  States  ?  (6) 

Whenever  you  discover  the  best  Quince  for  slocks  for  the  Pear,  I  should  like  to  be  Inlbrmed.  Pomologlcal  doctors 
aeem  to  dlAr.  (7)  Have  yon  not  altered  your  opinion  since  yon  published  your  I^ndt  Garden  t  Yon  there  speak 
highly  of  the  Upright  Quince.  Dowimio  says  the  common,  or  Apple  Quince,  is  as  good  as  any  when  once  budded, 
being  harder  to  bud  than  the  Anger& 

Should  nurserymen  be  responsible  for  trees  not  property  packed  for  distant  transportation  ?  (8)  I  have  lost  many 
frees  and  plants,  beside  having  to  pay  freight  and  charges,  as  well  as  flrst  cost,  on  bundles  and  boxes  sent  me  from 
your  State.  In  some  instenoes,  all  that  I  could  flnd  was  the  Ua>els  and  packing  material  This  winter  I  received  a 
lot  of  trees  packed  in  three  bundles.  The  matting  was  rubbed  nearly  off;  the  nts  had  cut  neariy  every  root  off,  and 
most  of  the  branohea.  This  was  perplexiAg,  I  assure  you.  But  more  of  this  at  another  time^hoping,  however,  yon 
win  give  us  an  article,  in  the  IfarUeuiturist^  on  packing  of  trees  and  plants  for  distant  transportation  ;Uiaa  ntaUtr 
q^imporianM  to  purehat&rt. 

Who  makes  the  best  brass  garden  syringes,  and  garden  engines?   Also,  prices.  (9)    K.— IRiuZt  a)u,  JAsa 

(1)  The  pieees  of  bark  affected  with  this  form  of  blight  have  iniich  of  that  oankered,  nosonnd 
appearance,  which  the  trees  of  Van  Mont  Leon  U  Clere  usually  presents  as  they  advance  in  age- 
We  have  not  seen,  in  any  other  instance,  any  blight  or  canker  like  this  from  Misussippl 

(2)  This  bark  has  the  aoTiearanAA  nf  Ywiiniy  i^ttRi^lrMi  witli  tkA  «o.o*1lAd  fire-hVurhl  a  Mymll  ■rwnt 
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appearing  to  be  barnt  or  blistered.  When  that  blight  prerailed  here,  we  freqnentlj  saw  radi 
easea.  The  only  remedy  we  are  at  present  prepared  to  soggeat;  it  that  of  entting  off  prompUj  as 
potiible  all  affeoted  parta 

(8)  It  might  be  the  eanse  of  the  firsts  which  is  a  sort  of  eanker,  indaeed  bj  an  unhealthy  eiran- 
latioD.  'The.  other  ia^  as  we  have  said,  the  fire-blight  under  a  peculiar  form. 

(i)  What  is  yoor  best  Pear  season!  We  only  Ut  it  comes  too  mob.  If  it  were  in  December 
or  January,  we  would  be  there.    At  any  rate,  yon  most  let  ns  hear  all  about  them. 

(6)  Inquire  of  Messrs.  Mkkhah  A  Ba»dxb8»  of  Philadelphia.  See  their  advertisement  in  this 
journal. 

(6)  Not  to  our  knowledge. 

(1)  The  Aftfferi  is  probably  the  best  of  all,  as  we  stated  in  the  IMi  Garden  three  years  aga 
The  Parti  or  Fontmay  stock  is  not  much  inferior,  and  may  be  even  preferable  for  certain  Tarie- 
ties  and  certain  circumstances.  The  Upright  lacks  sufficient  vigor  and  hardiDeea^  but  it  makes  a 
good  stock  for  the  Orange,  Portugal,  and  other  Quinces. 

(8)  Nurserymen  should  suffer  the  consequences  of  bad  packing,  unless  they  pack  as  ordered  by 
the  purchaser.  Packing  is  not  the  least  important  part  of  the  nursery  business.  Those  who  do 
not  understand  packing,  and  have  not  the  necessary  facilities  for  domg  it,  should  not  meddle  with 
distant  trade ;  if  they  do,  they  will  certainly  get  into  trouble,  and  g^t  others  in  with  them. 

(9)  We  have  a  very  good  garden  engine,  made  by  Messrs.  Dowire  A  Co.,  of  Seneca  Falls,  N.  T., 
for  about  $26.  We  do  not  know  who  makes  brass  syringes.  R.  L.  Aujor,  of  New  York,  keeps 
a  general  assortment  of  garden  implementa 


I  HATS  s  garden  on  the  bank  of  fhe  rlrer  SL  Clair,  which  ia  planted  irith  flnit  treea ;  the  loil  is  prtnctpallr  of  a 
peaty,  regetable  nature,  and  when  I  got  tt,  ilx  years  ago,  was  in  a  very  wet,  mardiy  state,  oanaed  by  the  water  com- 
ing throngh  the  bank  from  the  land  back,  bot  by  nndeiHlralninc  it  ia  now  qnlte  dry  and  In  soeh  aeaaons  as  the  last, 
rather  much  so.  I  have  carted  on  to  it  a  qoanU^  of  sand  and  manured  it  with  stable  manure  and  lime.  It  has  been 
under  cultlratlon  lire  years,  the  meet  of  which  time  it  has  been  planted  with  Apple,  Pear  and  Plum  trees,  which 
thriye  rery  well  were  it  not  for  a  blight  whloh  has  attacked  them,  the  manner  of  which  is  as  follows :— In  the  month 
of  June,  when  they  are  growing  rapidly,  all  at  once  the  leaves  become  black  as  if  they  are  burnt,  the  wood  driea  up, 
and  the  tree  dies.  I  have  this  season,  as  well  as  formerly,  lost  several  young  Pear  trees  by  it  The  Plums  do  not 
seem  afllBcted  by  it.  but  the  Pears  and  Apples  are  very  much  sa  In  the  nursery  rows  some  have  all  this  year^  wood 
blackened,  some  only  part  of  It,  while  others  have  only  some  of  the  leaves  touched,  and  others,  again,  not  hurt  at  alL 
The  blight  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  kind  or  size,  nor  any  section  of  the  low  ground—sometimes  the  tallest 
are  taken,  and  sometimes  the  smallesL  The  blight  comes  instantaneously  on  them,  so  that  In  24  hours  or  less  a  fine, 
growing,  healthy  tree,  or  a  portion  of  it,  will  be  transformed  into  a  blaok  unsightly  mass. 

I  hare  examined  diflJurent  authori  on  the  snl^eet  and  cannot  determine  whether  It  Is  flr»>blight  or  not  Tou  would 
oblige  me  by  giving  your  opinion  of  it  in  the  next  number  of  the  HorUouitwietf  and  let  me  know  if  anything  can  be 
done  to  prevent  it 

I  have  had  Swedish  Turnips  on  a  part  of  the  land  for  two  years,  and  the  leaves  are  also  aflbcted  at  a  later  period 
of  the  year  by  becoming  yellow  and  withered,  when  the  tumlpe  stop  growing.  Is  it  caused  by  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
or  is  It  something  they  require  ?  On  the  top  of  the  bank,  where  It  is  a  dry  shUUng  sand,  the  trees  are  not  so  liable  to 
this  blight,  as  on  the  low  mucky  ground.    A.  Tovaa.— Por^  SanUa,  C,  W, 

As  near  as  we  can  judge  from  your  description,  the  malady  complained  of  is  the  6re-blight,  so- 
called.  It  is  generally  believed  that  trees  growing  on  low,  rich,  damp  soil,  are  more  susceptible 
to  the  attacks  of  this  blight  than  those  on  dryer  and  poorer  soils.  We  have  met  with  no  proofs 
of  this,  however,  in  our  own  experience.  We  can  suggest  no  remedy  but  that  of  promptly  cut- 
ting away  the  affected  part  down  to  the  sound  wood,  in  all  cases  where  it  is  discovered  before 
the  whole  tree  is  affected.    When  this  is  the  case,  destroy  it  immediately,  root  and  branch. 


I 


Tman  has  appeared  on  my  Ebn  trees  a  q>eeles  of  insect,  which  causes  a  hollow  ezcresoence  on  the  leai;  with  an 
aperture  on  the  under  side  leading  into  it  This  hollow  chamber  Is  filled  with  purple  colored  Hca  If  you  know  of 
a  cure  or  preventire,  yon  win  confer  a  ftvor  by  making  It  known  through  the  HorHeuUiirUU  I  taelose  you  a  q>eei- 
men.   Ono.  J.  Hvohm.— <7Aa<A4im, /Vs. 

Tlie  ezcresoence  is  the  work  of  a  species  of  gall-fly.    The  only  remedy  we  know,  is  to  destroy 
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I  WISH  to  make  a  statement  or  two,  and  ask  &  few  qnealioiiB,  reqnestlng  aaswen  for  mj  own  and  oChers  benefit: 
Wo  have  this  season  lost  manj  of  oor  Pear  bods  on  the  Angw  Qoince.  They  were  set  the  early  part  of  Boptem- 
ber  last,  on  thrifty  stocks,  went  into  winter  qnarters  in  fine  condition,  and  appeared  to  be  aU  rfg^t,  until  abont  the 
10th  of  March,  when  I  noticed  the  tops  of  some  of  the  Quinces  showed  signs  of  shrinking  half  way  down.  Abont  the 
15lh,  the  mulching  was  pardally  removed,  as  roots  began  to  strike  out  above  the  ground.  Oc  the  18th  the  weather 
came  off  very  cold,  and  continued  to  freeze  for  three  days  in  succession ;  the  thermometer  part  of  the  time  was  down 
to  18^.  Abjut  this  time  I  noticed  a  change  in  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  buds,  they  becomtog  dark  colored.  On 
examination  I  found  they  were  dlscokn«d  inside  On  the  S&th,  26th,  ax-d  STth,  it  frose  hard,  the  thermometer  rMCh- 
in^lS*.  On  the  80th  the  thermometer  stood  at  70^  in  the  shade.  At  this  time  the  bark  of  some  of  the  Quinces  was 
shriveled  ftom  the  top  to  the  ground ;  others  were  only  slightly  injured.  During  last  autumn  and  winter,  and  If  ardi 
and  April,  very  little  rain  or  snow  foU  A  few  days  in  January  it  was  severly  cold,  with  strong  winds.  The  ther- 
mometer indicated  22^  below  zero.  What  should  have  caused  the  destruction — hard  freezing  weather  in  the  winter, 
or  removing  the  mulching  too  soon  with  the  late  freezing  weather,  or  the  continued  dry  weather,  or,  in  part,  all?  (t) 
The  excessive  cold  winter  and  severe  spring  handled  our  budded  Cherries  unmerclfolly.  Last  fall  was  a  very 
warm  one,  and  vegetation  continued  to  grow  ft«ely,  and  until  the  first  1h)sts,  which  was  severe  IV'eezIng  weather,  I 
noticed  the  extreme  tops,  of  Cherries  in  particular,  were  injured  by  the  sudden  check.  Some  varieties  did  not  form 
terminal  buds,  such  as  HapdUon  Btgarreau,  Downer*9  LeUA,  DatMporfi  EaHy^  TradeaeanCt  Slack  Hearty  Burr'* 
S<*fdUnfff  American  Amber^  Baumanft  May^  and  White  HearL  The  Duke  and  MorreUo  families,  and  some  f^w 
varieties  of  the  Heart  and  Bigarrean  formed  their  terminal  buds.  After  the  extreme  coU  weather  in  January  I 
noticed  the  bark  on  the  south  side  of  our  early  Cherry  trees  was  shrlvolled  and  dark  colorod  to  the  wood ;  as  spring 
approached,  it  extended  downward  and  around.  By  April  the  extent  of  the  ii^ury  was  more  visible—many  were 
dead  below  the  intenection  with  the  seedling.  The  Mazzard  and  Mahaleb  stoelcs,  where  very  rapid  and  late  growth 
occurred,  suffered  equally  with  some  of  the  budded  varieties— those  with  terminal  buds  suffering  the  least,  in  fhct  but 
little.  Should  the  fkst  growing  have  been  headed  Back  in  August,  or  later?  (2)  Last  yeai^s  buds  did  not  wholly 
escape  unscathed,  and  of  those  varieties  above  named  as  not  having  formed  terminal  buds,  the  loss  was  the  mort 
severe.  We  lose  Pear  and  Cherry  buds  In  the  fprhig  by  some  insect  eating  out  the  center  Just  as  the  bud  begins  to 
start  The  ant  (of  which  we  have  not  a  tem)  is  charged  with  it  It  may  be  some  other  insect  Have  yon  any 
knowladge  of  what  it  ma^  be  ?  (8)  Late  fhwts  have  destroyed  most  of  the  flmit  in  this  section.  Lzwn  Euswobts. 
—jrapteroiOef  Du  Page  Cb.,  IVL 

(1)  The  high  wind  in  Janaary,  with  the  the  thermometer  at  22<>  below  sero,  was  a  sufficient 
cause  of  the  iojuriee  to  the  stocks;  but  the  buds  must  have  Buffered  more  from  the  cold  iu  the 
latter  part  of  March,  after  the  mulching  was  remoyed  and  roots  had  begun  to  form. 

(2)  Stopping  in  AnguBt  will  aid  materially  in  ripening  (he  shoots.  "We  practice  it  here  wiUi  a 
few  tender  eot  ts ;  but  you  will  insure  the  greatest  safety  by  planting  on  your  poorest  and  tliinest 
Boila,  and  above  all  in  sheltered  situations.  No  nursery  work  can  be  aucceasfully  carried  out  in 
Illinois^  without  shelter. 

(8)  Doubtless  lome  sort  of  beetle ;  the  ant  is  innocent 
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FsELcro  entirely  confident  Chat  you  are  competent  to  give  information  respecting  all  subjects  connected  with  horti- 
culture, I  solicit  you  to  give  me  a  little  information  respecting  the  following  matters  through  the  columns  of  your 
valuable  BbrHcuUurieL 

What  kind  of  manure  is  best  for  Strawberries?  What  should  be  the  relative  proportion  of  stamlnate  to  pistilate 
plants  when  planted  in  rows  or  in  alternate  strips?  Is  MeAwy^e  Superior  a  valuable  Strawberry  or  not?  What 
kind  of  fiowers  does  tt  produce  ?    Please  name  some  of  the  best  varieties  for  general  cultivation.  (1) 

How  are  stocks  grafted  in  the  winter  preserved  ?  What  time  in  the  spring  should  they  be  planted  out,  and  if  they 
succeed  and  grow  well  what  height  will  they  attahi  the  first  season?  How  many  stocks  can  a  man  well  skiOed  in  the 
business  grsft  in  a  day,  and  upon  an  average  how  many  will  grow?  (2) 

When  is  the  best  time  to  cut  grafls  for  root-grafting  in  the  winter,  and  what  do  grafts  of  the  best  standard  varieties 
of  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  Ac,  generally  cost  ?  (8) 

Do  nurserymen  cultivate  trees  expressly  for  grafts,  or  do  they  prune  limbs  off  of  the  trees  that  they  expect  to  dis- 
pose of?  (4) 

I  jMve  heard  it  said  that  grafts  or  buds  of  Che  Heart  Cherries  win  not  grow  on  stocks  of  the  Morello  or  Dukes. 
Please  give  a  little  information  on  this  subject,  and  inform  me  what  kind  of  stocks  should  be  used  for  Heart,  Bigar- 
rean, MoroUo,  and  Duke  Cherries  ?  (6)    A  BuBScannot. 

(1)  Yon  will  find  answers  to  your  Strawberry  questions  in  another  part  of  this  number. 

(2)  Covered  up  in  sand,  and  kept  in  a  oool,  dry  cellar.  Plant  out  as  soon  ae  the  gronnd  h  in 
good  working  order.  Two  feet  is  a  good  growth  for  root-grafted  Apples,  the  first  year,  ia  this 
climate.  A  good  grafter  can  set  2,000  a  day ;  and,  as  a  general  things  seyenty-five  to  ei^ty  per 
cent  will  grow. 

(8)  We  prefer  to  cut  icrafts  here  in  the  month  of  December,  but  it  can  be  done  safely  from  the 


fall  of  the  leaf  until  the  buds  begin  to  swell    As  to  prices^  you  must  consult  the  nurserymen. 
See  our  advertising  pageei 

(4)  They  do  eultivate  trees  eipremly  for  grafts  in  some  eases,  bnt  when  necessary,  they  cut 
from  trees  intended  for  sale. 

(5)  The  two  beat  stocks  for  Cherries  of  all  sorU^  are  the  MoMMmrd  and  MahaUb,    Hearts^  Dukes^ 
and  Morellos  will  all  take  on  both  these.    The  MahaUb  'ib  used  for  dwarf  treesL 


Toim  great  ezpeilenoe  In  Che  eattivatloii  oTflnilt  trees,  Tines,  Ite^  has  Indoeed  me  tossk  Ibr  the  foHowtng  infbrma- 
Hon.  Why  are  Orspe  tIdm  that  are  trmincd  on  the  groond  to  propagate  fhwa,  or  for  other  parpoeca,  ttetr  fhim 
mildew  than  those  trained  on  elevated  frames?  Is  It  becaoie  nitre  gatlien  In  the  shade  of  them,  as  under  old  bnlld- 
ingB,  and  thos  aflbrdlng  a  speetflo  against  mildew,  or  la  something  else  the  eanae  ?  An  answer  to  the  above  Is 
repeetftillT  soUelted,  as  It  may  assist  me  in  an  experiment  I  am  engaged  In,  of  which.  If  sacoessflil,  yon  shall  be  dnly 
apprised.    &  OsoAB  Caoes.— 5cifMfy  iTZU,  Wash.  Cb.,  ilT.  Y. 

"We  know  it  to  be  a  fact;  that  Grapes  allowed  to  run  on  the  ground  are  less  liable  to  mildew 
than  those  upon  raised  trellises.  We  can  not  speak  positively  as  to  the  caufe.  It  may  be  owing 
to  the  more  moist  atmosphere  that  surrounds  them  on  the  ground,  and  their  being  lers  ezpofcd 
to  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  Some  experiments  made  in  the  south  of  FraDC<>,  when  the 
vine  disease  (a  sort  of  mildew)  was  making  great  havoc,  proved  that  the  vine  was  safer  on  the 
ground,  and  more  especially  on  a  grassy  surface,  than  on  the  trellis.  The  subject  is  worthy  of 
investigation.  ^ 

Osn  of  the  boundaries  of  mj  place  of  rosldenoe  to  a  high,  steep  bank  of  grsToI  and  sand,  abont  160  or  170  feet  long, 
and  from  15  to  80  feet  high.  The  expense  of  covering  it  with  loam  and  seeding  it  down  would  be  more  than  I  wish 
to  Ineor.  Is  there  not  some  method  of  covering  It  with  vegetation,  other  than  that— such  a*  planting  cuttings  of  some 
quicUJr  growing  tree  thickly  over  the  snrfltoe,  thus  shading  the  snrihce  and  gradually  enriching  It  by  decomposition 
of  leaves?  What  trees  grow  naturally  In  such  sltoatlonst  Or  If  there  to  any  method  of  attaining  my  object,  other 
than  the  above,  yon  will  confer  a  f^vor  by  making  il  known  In  Lie  next  nombcr  of  the  JIortiouUuritL  D.  L.  J.— 
Birminffham^  Omn. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  quickly-growing  tree  that  can  be  grown  from  cuttings  in  rach  soil. 
It  strikes  us  that  the  best  and  quickest  way  to  clothe  it  with  vegetation,  would  be  to  plant  small 
trees  of  Larch,  Spruce,  and  Pine,  over  it^  making  a  sort  of  bed  of  good  earth  for  each.  This 
might  be  done  with  trifling  labor  and  expense,  and  small  planta  cost  but  little.  Perhaps  some  of 
oar  correspondents  can  suggest  something  better. 


I  BKBXwiTB  send  you  some  pieces  of  Apple  tree  covered  with  Insecto  or  the  deposit  of  Insects.  It  made  ito  appear- 
ance on  a  few  trees  some  years  ago,  and  has  t>een  Increasing  ever  since.  It  commences  Ito  work  sometime  In  June. 
The  leaves  quickly  die  as  far  as  Its  work  extends.  I  have  within  the  last  few  days  noticed  some  of  the  same  sort  of 
work  upon  some  of  my  Pear  trees,  Currants,  Ac.  As  I  know  but  little  abont  Insecto  In  general,  and  the  ones  alluded 
to  in  particular,  any  information  respecting  It,  as  to  the  beat  method  of  destroying  It,  or  preventing  ito  appearance, 
either  through  the  norUovUurUA  or  by  letter  will  be  tbankfhlly  received.    A  Bvuboubbb.— ^£Uo»,  Todd  Cb.,  Ky, 

The  shoots  indosed  were  so  dried  and  blackened  that  we  could  form  no  accurate  opinion  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  disease.  They  had  all  the  appearance  of  shoots  of  the  Apple  affected  with  what 
IS  known  as  fire-blight,  in  which  they  turn  suddenly  black,  as  if  burnt;  and  exude  small  globules 

of  sticky,  sour,  diseased  sap. 

♦ 

I  ncdjoac  three  gooseberries  punctured  and  containing  the  young  larrn  of  the  Insect  prevloosly  described  to  yon. 
Hy  whole  crop  to  again  destroyed,  amountfaig  to  several  bushels.  I  am  Inclined  to  think  it  a  species  of  cnrcolio,  If 
not  the  real  curculio ;  If  so.  It  appears  strange  to  me  that  they  never  were  attacked  before  the  two  past  seasons,  when 
the  curculio  has  been  ontrageoos  as  long  as  I  can  remember  and  flrequcntly  more  so  than  the  present  season. 

I  also  Indoae  two  ooccoOns,  and  three  Insects— a  species  of  cankek-  worm— tn  the  winged  state  that  will  soon  destn^ 
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I  will  gire  a  short  d«8cripllon  of  the  worm :— When  fUlj  grown,  nther  more  than  an  ineh  in  length,  ycOowUi 
green  and  ■peekled  with  black ;  when  the  boshes  aae  shaken  they  will  suspend  themselres  by  a  line  thread  and 
remain  In  a  dangling  position  ontU  all  is  qnlet,  when  they  will  ascend  again  by  the  same  thread ;  when  the  season  of 
feasting  la  oyer  they  suspend  themselTes  by  a  thread  to  the  groimd,  enter  it  flrom  half  to  thrae-qnarten  of  an  Inch, 
ibrm  a  coccoon,  and  in  about  ten  or  twelve  days  eome  oat  the  fly  and  retnm  to  the  boshes  again.  By  shaking  the 
bushes  when  the  leaTes  are  on  they  will  dislodge  themselres  and  fly  Ibr  protection  In  all  directions,  hiding  among 
any  rabblsh  they  can  find.  I  hare  nerer  seen  them  belbre  this  season,  and  can  glre  no  ftxrther  injbrmation  ftxMn 
personal  experience  at  present,  but  am  on  the  alert.  I  found  them  treq>assing  open  my  bnsbes,  and  immediately 
declared  war  against  them.  I  sallied  out  two  or  three  times  a  day,  armed  with  an  old  tin  dish,  gave  the  bushes  a 
shake,  and  after  they  were  dangling  in  their  suspended  form  I  oonid  easily  secure  them  in  the  old  tin  dish.  I  have 
no  doubt  I  destroyed  several  pecks  of  the  worms.  I  have  been  interned  that  where  they  onee  made  their  appear- 
ance they  never  foiled  to  annually  destroy  the  Currant  and  CkMMebefvy,  and  all  the  remedies  that  could  be  applied 
proved  of  no  avatL  I  eannot  bear  the  thoughts  of  dispensing  with  such  refrigerating  luxuries  as  INbet  and  OrUpa, 
Bamusl  Btohbb.— JSTiimderiCofi^,  0.  W. 

The  grub  within  the  fruit  is  uodoubtedly  the  ourculio,  but  the  winged  inaect  and  the  ehrysalis 
are  the  Gooseberry  oaterpiUar.  We  have  known  them  to  be  very  troublesome  at  Toronto ;  but  if 
they  are  sharply  looked  after,  and  taken  when  quite  small,  they  can  be  subdued  before  they  do 
much  injury.  Clean  lime  water  thrown  on  them  with  a  syringe, — and  tobacco  water,  as  we  faaye 
frequently  recommended  to  kill  aphides^ — or  whale  oil  soap  and  water,  mixed  at  the  rate  of 
about  two  pounds  of  soap  to  fifteen  gallons  of  water, — ^will  driye  them  off;  and  where  any  or  all 
these  fail  to  clear  the  bushes,  hand  picking  should  oomplete  the  work.  The  leaves  should  be 
examined,  on  the  under  sides»  both  in  autumn  and  spring;  and  all  eggs  destroyed. 


XortUttltutal  %ntUiitM,   kt. 
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A  GBBA.T  "OA.TTLB  Oonvkntion"  IN  Ohio. — We  bftTe  to  call  the  attention  of  onr  read- 
ers to  the  following  circular.  The  United  States  Society  baa  made  a  very  fortunate  choice 
of  location  for  such  a  gatherings  the  very  heart  of  the  greatest  stock  region  in  America- 
It  will,  no  doubt,  be  as  saooessfol  as  its  predecessor,  the  great  horse  show  at  Springfield, 
Massachusetts : — 

DicAR  Sir:— The  26th,  26th,  and  2Yth  days  of  Ootober  next  have  been  fixed  by  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Society  for  holding  its  first  Cattle  Convention,  in  the  City  of  Springfieldt 
Clark  county,  Ohia 

Six  thousand  dollars  will  be  distributed  in  premiums  for  the  best  stock  of  the  various  breeds 
of  Cattle  subject  to  competiti  on  without  territorial  limit. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society  have  been  careful  to  se- 
lect a  time  that  wiU  not,  so  far  as  they  are  aware,  conflict  with  any  of  the  State  Fairs  or  other 
meetings  of  general  interest;  and  after  due  deliberation  have  selected  this  place  as  the  most 
eligible  for  holding  the  Cattle  Fair.  Springfield  is  centrally  located  as  regards  the  cattle 
region ;  it  is  most  convenient  of  access  by  rail  road  from  almost  every  point  of  the  oompas*' 
The  means  for  accommodating,  at  very  moderate  charges,  a  large  number  of  persons  are  amplei 
Private  houses  will  be  opened  Ibr  the  reception  of  guests.  There  are  also  eighteen  cities  and 
towns  within  reach  by  an  hour's  ride  on  the  rail  roads,  on  which  extra  trains  will  be  placed  to 
accommodate  anch  as  wish  to  go  elsewhere  for  lodgings^ 

About  twenty  acres  of  ground  have  been  endoeed,  and  more  than  three  hundred  stalls  wiU 
bei  prepared  for  the  shelter  of  cattle  during  the  convention.  • 

It  is  expected  that  very  Liberal  arrangements  wiU  be  made  by  all  the  rail  road  companies, 
both  for  the  transportatioa  of  cattle  and  the  oonveyence  of  passengers  to  and  from  the  Fair. 

We  reepeetAdly  solicit  yoor  attendance  on  the  occasion,  and  that  yon  will  forakh  na  with 
soch  aid  as  you  may  fad  disposed  in  makixur  kni^wn  th«  obMeta.  tintML  and  idaM  of  the  ConTen. 
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ticm ;  and  if  yoa  have  improred  Btoek  of  cattle,  of  any  description,  we  cordially  in^te  yon  to 
enter  them  for  competition. 
A  LUt  of  Preminme  and  a  Copy  of  Regulations  will  shortly  be  published. 

J.  T.  Wa&deb,  C.  M.  Clark,  Cbandlss  Robbinb,  Local  Exeeutwe  Committee, 


GiNKEK  Yallxt  UoaTioDLTURAL  SocoRT. — ^The  Summer  Exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  at 
Corinthian  Hall,  Rochester,  on  the  24th  of  June.  The  following  are  the  Reports  of  the  Com- 
mittees: 

BxpoBT  OF  TRs  CoMinTnsx  ov  Tiowaa  axd  Flowsbxxg  PLAim.— The  ditplsy  this  beason  wri  very  cmlitable 
to  the  Soctetj,  though  not  in  as  great  proAisioa  as  at  aome  former  abowi,  but  (he  artidea  exhibited  were  choice  and 
well  grown.  Gut  flowera  ftom  out  of  dooiB,  partieularlj  rosea,  were  In  great  abundance,  but  they  were  not  in  m*  good 
condition  aa  they  would  have  been  had  not  a  heavy  rain  the  day  before  malerially  it^ured  many  of  the  blooms. 
Meaara.  Ellwanger  4e  Barry  contributed  a  superior  oollection  of  Phloxea,  P«oniaa,  and  other  cut  flowera.  The  diq>lay 
of  Roaes,  embracing  888  varieties  from  A.  Froat  &  Ca,  was  very  fine.    The  Committee  award  the  follow ing  premiuma : 

Amatsdis'  LlBT.-i?oMa— B«;at  coUeotlon,  named,  J.  A.  Eaatmao,  $8 ;  2d  beat  da,  D.  C,  Oreenleaf,  Brockport,  $3. 
Beat  6  varleUea  named,  D.  P.  NeweU,  $1.  Verbenae—BiM  ooilecUon,  named,  D.  C.  Oreenleaf,  Brockport,  $8. 
Soquet—Beat  table,  C.  F.  Croasman,  $2 ;  2d  beet  table,  D.  a  Oreenieai;  Brockport,  $1 ;  beat  hand,  Mrs.  M.  JeweU,  $2. 

Mui8KRTiiX2('B  Lbt.— JSoaea— Beat  oUecdon,  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Diploma;  2d  beat,  Samuel  Moulson,  $2;  beet 
25  varietlea,  A.  Froat  A  Co.,  $8;  best  12  varieties,  A.  Loomla,  Byron,  N.  Y.,  $2.  Verbenae—Beai  collection  named, 
A.  Froat  A  Ca,  Diploma ;  beat  12  varietlea,  A.  Froat  A  Ca,  $2  J^iMto— Beat  table,  C.  J.  Byan  A  Ca,  $2 ;  2d  beat 
table,  Jna  Donnellan  A  Ncphewa,  $1 ;  beat  hand,  a  J.  Byan  A  Ga,  $2 ;  2d  beet  A.  Froat  k.  Co.,  $1.  Floral  Onia- 
numi—Beat,  A.  Froat  A  Ca,  $8.  Green  ITouee  PkuUe—Btxi  collection,  A.  Froat  &  Co.,  Diploma ;  beat  12  specimena, 
BiaaeU  A  Hooker,  $5. 

Ssron  or  thb  Favrr  CoxMirm.— The  Committee  on  Fruits  report  that  ttio  exhibition  of  Strawberriea  waa  very 
flue,  though  the  ezhibiton  were  taw  In  number.  The  fruit  well  grown,  but  the  flavor  oonaiderably  li^ured  by  the 
recent  heavy  ralna. 

In  the  amateur  list,  no  ooUeetlona  were  offered  worthy  a  premium. 

In  the  profeaalona!  list,  Ellwanger  A  Barry  exhibited  84  varietlea  of  Strawberries,  Including  several  seedlings  of 
their  own  ralaing.  BlaaeU  A  Hooker  17  varlotiea,  very  weU  grown.  Oea  Newland,  of  Palmyra,  15  varietiea,  well 
grown,  and  eapeclally  the  Red  Alpine^  which  were  much  larger  than  they  are  ordinarily  grown.  He  had  several 
varieties  not  in  other  ocUectiona.  Among  theae  the  Pifran^idal  OkUkbn  attracted  much  attention,  both  from  its  size 
and  excellence.  D.  Southwortfa,  of  Penfleld,  preaented  Burr'e  Ifew  Pine  In  very  fine  condition.  Mr.  Zera  Burr,  of 
Perrinton,  exhibited  18  varietiea  of  aeedllng  Cherriea,  several  of  which  give  promise  of  exoellence.  They  are  moatly 
eariy  sad  on  that  aooonnt  valuable.  EUwaager  A  Bacry  exhibited  16  varietlea  of  early  Cherries,  Including  Gov, 
Waodf  BodtportMifarreaUf  Bwrr»e  SeedUng  and  Oo^e  Traneparenit,  fine  American  sorts.  T.  A.  Newton  sent  for 
exhibition  a  large  number  of  quart  boxea  of  Bwrt^e  Kew  Pine,  in  beautifiil  condition.  The  foUowing  are  premiuma 
awarded :  To  Ellwanger  h  Barry,  for  beateoDecUon  of  Strawberries,  $5;  to  BIssell  A  Hooker,  for  2d  beat,  $8 ;  to  Oea 
Newland,  beat  quart,  Pyramidal  Chilian,  $8 ;  to  D.  Southworth,  2d  beat  Burt^e  New  Pine,  $2 ;  to  Zera  Burr,  a 
gratuity  for  his  aeedHng  Cherries,  $fi. 

Rspox*  OT  ma  Ybgbtablk  CoucTrrai.— The  Committee  regret  that  the  ahow  of  YegeUblea  was  small,  and  their 
labors  oonaequently  light  The  premiuma  awarded  are  as  followa  :—Lettuee—Beet  six  heads,  D.  C.  Oreenleaf;  Brock- 
port, $2 ;  2d  da  da,  a  F.  Croeman,  $1.  Oueumbere—^eA  six,  C  F.  Croaman,  $1.  Peae—Reat,  peck,  D.  a  Grecn- 
leai;  Brockport,  |2 ;  2d  da,  C  F.  Cioaman,  $1.    Mubeurb—Bmi  19  alalks,  John  DonneUan,  $1. 


MiaAOHTOins  Hortioultdeal  Socdctt.— if«y  27,  1864— The  Society  met  porsnant  to  adjonm- 
ment  The  President  presented  a  report  from  the  EzecutiTe  Committee,  and,  on  his  motion,  the 
matter  was  recomitted. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  Special  Committee  to  consider  the  policy  of  a  sale 
of  the  Society's  property  in  School  street,  and  of  purchasing  another  site  for  a  HaU:  The  Presi- 
dent, and  Messrs.  Wzldxb,  Walkib,  Fungb,  and  Stigknxb. 

W.  &  KsKQ,  Chairman  of  a  Special  Committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  offered  the  following 
fieport: 

The  Seleek  Committee  appointed  by  this  Sodety  to  examine  into  aD  the  drcumatanoea  attending  the  award  to 
MeaarswHoYR  Sb  Caof  a  Odd  Medal  for  a  seedling  Cherry,  and  a  gratuity  of  |20  for  a  seedling  Pear,  report  the 
foOowing  fhets: 

That  at  the  last  naeellng  of  the  Boelety  On  1858),  prsvtoos  to  the  incoming  of  the  newly-eleeted  Ofllcers  and  Com- 
mittees, the  Chalrmsn  of  the  Fruit  Committee  presented  a  draft  of  hia  report,  wUch  was  reoommitted  to  him  for 
eompletton.  That  In  the  drsft  of  Beport  so  submitted,  ao  mention  was  made  of  any  award  of  medsl  or  gnunlty  to 
Hovn  A  Co;  nor  up  to  that  time— the  isat  day  of  their  exlstenoe— had  the  question  of  such  awards  been  discussed 
In  Committea 
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the  Fruit  Committee,  0.  IC  Hotxt  called  togetber  three  memben  of  the  Committee  (whieh  oonalris  of  aeveD 
ben)  aod  urged  apoa  them,  rery  atrenaoualy,  the  merits  of  the  seedling  Cherry,  which  he  eleims  to  hare  originated, 
and  of  the  Pear,  which  he  claims  to  hare  introdaced.  That  two  of  the  three  memben  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Clierry  had  not  been  exhibiled  Ibr  lire  yean,  as  required  by  the  mles  of  the  Socie^.  This  position  was  eontrorerted 
by  Mr.  Hoyit,  who  also  contended  that  his  seedling  was  eoneeded  to  be  the  best  that  liad  been  ezliil>lted. 

1  oor  Committee  understand  that,  when  the  matter  was  pressed  to  a  vote,  one  member  (of  those  present)  dedined 
to  rote,  one  other  Toted  for  the  award  of  a  medal  with  the  proriso  that  it  should  be  proved  to  tutre  been  exhibited  ftre 
years,  and  the  other  member  roted  ftnr  the  award  without  oonditlona.    The  vote  upon  the  Pear  was  about  the  sameu 

The  Committee  are  ftirther  informed,  that  the  first  intimation  receired  by  some  memben  of  the  Fruit  CommUlea 
Ihat  such  awards  were  eren  contemplated,  was  obtained  ftom  the  printed  TransaetloDS  of  the  Boeiety. 

Id  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  oompetitor  for  the  highest  premiums  of  the  Boeiely 
ouglit  not  to  pass  unrebuked.  Not  only  Is  it  subrenlve  of  all  order  and  good  goTemment  that  Committees  should  be 
called  together  without  proper  authority,  but  the  ollbnoe  is  magnified  when  the  person  usurping  the  powen  of  the 
Ctialrman  is  himself  the  claimant  l)efore  the  Committee  --  a  party  to  a  suit,  before  Judges  whom  he  may  select  for 
himself,  and  the  ex-parte  advocate  of  his  own  interests.  The  Society  Is  wronged,  because  their  nJes  are  trampled 
upon ;  the  Committee  Is  wronged,  because  they  are  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  a  foU  discussion  and  ot  time  for  consul- 
tation ;  the  unnotified  memben  are  wronged,  because  they  are  allowed  no  voice  In  the  decision ;  the  memben  present 
are  wronged,  because  they  are  subjected  to  the  personal  solicitations  and  penlstlve  pleadings  of  the  applicant;  other 
competiton  fur  premiums  are  wronged,  for  their  claims  are  pushed  aside ;  the  public  is  wronged,  because  It  aooepta 
as  the  well-consldered  action  of  the  Society  what  Is,  In  truth,  but  the  opinions  of  one  or  two  member^  liastily  convened 
and  hurried  to  a  decision  by  the  party  most  Interested. 

If  Uils  Instance  of  Irregularity  which  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Society  li  sofltered  to  pass  without  censure^ 
your  Committee  believe  that  the  public  will  regard  with  diminished  confidence  the  decisions  of  the  Society ;  for  they 
win,  with  reason,  suspect  that  our  medals  and  gratuities  for  new  varieties  of  fhilt,  fiowen  and  vegetables,  are  indices 
rather  of  the  adroit  management  of  the  applicants  than  of  merit  In  the  arUcles.  The  number  of  exhlblton  at  our 
shows  and  of  competiton  for  premiums  will  be  sensibly  diminished;  for  modest  merit  will  have  no  chance  against 
unscrupulous  assurance.  Already  complaints,  "  not  loud,  but  deep,"  have  been  heard,  that  rules  which  are  strin- 
gently enforoed  against  some  members,  are  broken  with  Impunity  by  others. 

In  view  of  the  foots  above  stated,  your  Committee  present  the  following  resolutions  for  your  adoption : 

22Mafoe(2,  That  the  conduct  of  C  M.  Hovxr,  a  member  of  this  Society,  In  procuring  the  award  to  Hovxr  At  Ca  of 
a  gold  medal  for  a  seedling  Cherry,  and  of  a  gratuity  of  $90  for  a  seedling  Pear,  was  Irregular  and  Improper,  and  is 
censured  by  this  Society. 

MsMleedy  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed,  by  nomination,  to  examine  and  report  what,  if  any,  alterations 
are  needed  in  our  Constitution  or  By-Laws  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  a  transaction. 

Signed,  VriLUAM  8.  KINO, 

SAM-L  WALKES. 

This  report,  vith  the  annexed  resolationa^  after  an  in^restang  argument  of  more  than  two 
hours'  duration,  was  adopted,  at  an  nnnsnallj  full  meeting,  with  but  one  diesentient  yoice. 

R.  MoRRiB  CoPELAKD,  of  Roxbur/,  then  moved  a  reconsideration,  which  motion  was  lost 

The  following  eommittee  was  then  appointed  to  act  under  the  second  resolution :  MeasrSb  B. 
y.  Fbknoh,  Sam*l  Walxxb,  and  R.  Morbis  Cofelandw 

Adjourned  to  Jane  8d,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M. 


CnvdiTKATi  HoBTiwjLTUBAL  SoouTT. — Sinoc  the  Spring  Exhibition,  this  Society  has  held  manj 
very  interesting  meetings.  Fruits  of  yarious  sorts  hare  made  their  appearance,  and  elicited  dis- 
cossion.  Among  these,  we  may  notice  the  Gooseberries^  free  from  mildew,  produced  by  Dr. 
Bbowxb,  of  Lawrenceburgh,  Indiana.  This  exemption  is  attributed  by  the  cultiyator  to  his 
meiliod  of  summer  pruning.  The  premium  for  early  Pears  was  awarded  to  the  indefiitlgnble 
pomologist.  Ml.  McWiLUAMS,  who  is  always  a  prominent  contributor,  and  who  has  again  pre- 
sented his  "YeUow  Junt^  Apples^  which  we  belieye  to  be  the  true  Prine^i  Early  Ifarvest,  though 
differing  somewhat  from  the  descriptions  in  tlie  books,  aud  remarkable  for  their  yery  short  stcms^ 
as  well  as  for  their  excellence.  F.  C.  lyxs  has  surpassed  all  others  in  displays  of  Currants.  W. 
IL  MxABS  presented  for  Mr.  MoCobmagk  a  yariety  of  Black  Raspberry,  a  seedling  of  merit,  which 
was  commended  for  further  trial  Mr.  PDCKsrariDr,  from  imported  German  tre'e^  exhibited 
Pears^  Apples^  and  Cherries^  of  yarieties  not  recognized  by  the  committee.  He  also  presented 
the  earliest  speoimena  of  Egg  plants. — MortieuUwral  Review, 

♦    — ■  ■■ 

Tbb  SnaQuiBAincA  and  Cnsinnro  Yauuet  Hoitioitltdral  Soceett  held  its  first  exhibition  in 
Elnura  on  the  28th  of  June.  All  reports  speak  of  it  as  haying  been  highly  suooessfuL  We  hope 
to  hear  the  same  report  from  future  ehowsw    The  Society  embraces  a  tract  of  country  which  ean 
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Hampdxn  HoKnouLTUBAL  SoooprT.— Tbo  fint  •xhibition  of  this  woi^tj  for  Ui«  present  season, 
took  place  on  Fridaj  at  Springfieldi  MasiL  The  disploj  of  flowery  fruity  and  Tegetablee^  was 
highly  creditable  to  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  competitors  and  the  exhibition  as  a  whole  was 
Terj  beantifnl,  answering  fiillj  the  ntmost  expectations  that  bad  been  formed.  The  arraj  of 
fruits  and  regetables^  though  not  so  large  as  oonld  hare  been  wiahed,  was  still  yery  fine,  and 
presented  many  superior  specimens.  The  department  of  flowers  excelled,  and  great  taste  and  inge- 
nuitj  were  shown  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  most  attractire  designs.  Our  space 
will  permit  us  to  enumerate  only  a  few  of  the  contribntioos  which  we  noticed  during  a  brief  yisit 
to  the  Hall.  Among  these  were  seyeral  yarieties  of  choice  plants,  including  a  splendid  Cactus  in 
full  bloom,  and  an  Orange  tree  laden  with  ripe  fruit,  from  Mrs.  R  C.  Trass  ;  fourteen  yases  of 
rich  cut  flowers  from  Mrs.  E.  D.  Riox;  a  yase  of  Canterbury  bella^  from  Mrs.  J.  R  RumbilI) 
attracted  much  admiration ;  a  beautiful  yase  of  flowers  from  the  Misses  Edwaum  ;  another  from 
MrSb  C  P.  Chapin  ;  a  dish  of  Pansies  and  Verbenas;  yery  choice,  from  Miss  C.  Loicbabb;  splendid 
Dahlias  and  Pfconies^  the  former  the  only  ones  in  the  exhibition,  from  £.  Ingsbsoll;  an  Orange 
tree  bearing  rich  and  ripe  fruit,  from  Hekrt  Brewer,  Jb  ;  two  magnificent  yases  of  flowers  from 
Buss  A  HAyxir ;  beautiful  cut  flowers  from  Mrs.  S.  Buss,  Miss  Lvor  Asbmun,  and  Mrs.  S.  Meri^ck  ; 
a  superb  collection  of  plants  and  flowers  from  Mrs.  D.  C  Breweb,  among  them  fifty  yarieties  of 
Roses,  two  splendid  yase  l>oquets  and  a  basket  of,  cut  flowers ;  from  B  K.  Blvs,  another  choice 
yariety  of  plants  and  flowers,  including  tastefully  arranged  Verbenas,  Peonies^  Roses,  Ac;  a  rich 
boquet  of  dried  grasses  and  wild  flowers,  from  Geo.  M.  Atwatxr  ;  47  yarieties  of  Verbenas,  frcm 
Dbxtxb  Sirow,  and  40  yarieties  of  Roses,  from  Robert  E.  Moobi^  both  of  Chicopee,  added  an 
attractiye  contribution  to  the  display.  There  were  many  others  too  beautiful  to  be  omitted,  but 
we  are  obliged  to  pass  them  this  morning. 

Among  the  fruits  we  saw  some  of  the  choicest  yarieties  of  Strawberries,  from  Ira  B.  Sampson  ; 
rare  specimens  of  Gooseberne^,  from  H.  J.  CoApnc ;  finely  deyeloped  Cherries  of  the  JBlacJe  Tarta- 
rian yariety,  from  Javeb  B1  Thompson;  Co^t  Trantpareni,  do.,  superior,  from  Jaheb  D.  Brewer; 
-also  fine  JBlaek  Tartarian,  do.,  from  K  MgTnttbi^  Damiel  Gat,  and  others;  also  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  May  Dukt  and  BigarreaUf  from  Mrsi  J.  B.  Adams;  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  St  raw- 
bcrrie%  IToi^,  Willey,  and  /<mityseed]ing^  from  Daniel  Gat,  H.  J.  Chapin,  and  Mrs^B  0.  Knox 
of  Longmeadow ;  among  other  ehoioe  specimens  of  Strawbei-rie^  was  a  plate  of  JBostan  Pine, 
from  Ira  B.  Sampson  ;  also  of  the  Oiani  Alpine,  from  Mrs.  £.  L,  Edwards.  In  this  department  of 
the  exhibition  there  were  olso  other  tempting  specimens  of  various  fruits,  which  we  are  sony  we 
have  not  room  to  enumerate. 

The  display  of  yegetables  presented  superior  products  for  the  season.  Among  them  were  some 
fine  yarieties  fiom  Mrs.  R.  Baoo,  Jb.,  of  West  Springfield,  J.  M.  Thompson,  Mra  J.  B  Rumrill, 
Rey.  Mr.  Seelet,  Josiah  Hooker,  W.  BL  Carb,  H.  J.  Cbapin,  and  others,  of  this  eiij.-^Sprinffield 
Republican, 

NoBinwESTERN  PoMOTXMsiOAL  CONTENTION.— The  ncxt  Anuusl  Meeting  of  this  association  will  be 
held  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  commencing  on  the  last  Tuesday  (26th)  of  September,  at  10  o'clock  A. 
M.,  and  continuing  four  days.    Then  *'  come  one,  come  all**  interested  it  fruits  and  fruit  treesi 

Communications  are  solicited  on  any  or  all  branches  of  horticu*Iture — which,  together  with 
any  boxes  of  specimens,  may  be  directed  to  the  "N.  W.  Pomological  Conyention,  care  of  Messrs. 
Avert,  Burlington,  Iowa." 

Editors  friendly  to  the  cause,  please  notice.  By  order.  F.  K.  Pbonix;  Chr,  Se^y. 


Wdoonbin  FBurr  Gbowkbs'  Assogiaiion.— The  first  exhibition  of  this  Association  will  be  held  in 
Milwaukee  about  the  first  of  October  next  Of  the  precise  time  due  notice  wfll  be  giyen.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  officers  of  the  Association  to  spare  no  effort  in  making  it  as  attractiye  as  poe- 
sible,  and  of  real  utility  to  aU  ooneemed.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers : 

Pretldmd—n.  J.  BTAfilN.  of  Walwortb.    VUse  FrmldenU   Milrs  Houas,  of  Jeflienon ;  B.  P.  Lathbop,  of  BodL 

2Beoard4nQ39eretary-UAMmMiuML,€iBotlk.    amM4Nm<«fiy5Mr0tary--£.B.QimnB,orJelfenoiL    Treaewrer 
^B.  W.  Pabkbb,  of  Mttwsakee.    AwdvMes  OommUtee   Obab,  OmoRD,  of  MUwaukee ;  A.  L.  Castudcan,  of  Wan- 
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PiTTBBUROH  HoBTicuLTUEAL  SoomT. — The  JXBQ$l  Montfalj  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the 
7th  inst    The  following  ib  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Monthly  Exhibitions: 

Bobert  McKnIicht,  Maneheater,  exhlbitfod  7  TarieUcs  of  Stnwbeirlea,  'with  their  me»8anmeD.tr-VUioHa4)4xi, 
4^x4,4)4x4;  JMHahQu^en 4^x4%, 4X^4,4^x4;  MoAwf^t  Sujpgriorix4X,4)ix4H,4Hx4;  BiOMPHm 

Jionroe  Scarlet^  medlam.  The  Btrawbenies  exhibited  by  McKnight  show  eridenoe  of  high  ealtlvatlan— and  grMleot 
perfection  attained  by  the  aereral  named  varietlea.  Hagh  MeCarfhy,  gardener  to  D.  Holmes,  exhibited  line  specl- 
meoB  of  ffowy*9  Stedling^  Victoria  and  BuisPt  Prite,  James  lamon^  gardens  to  J.  H.  Bhoenbeiger,  q>ecimcn8  of 
oTthe  yiatoria* 

The  Committee  oonslder  Buiti  Priae  and  the  SrUtth  Queen  at  the  beet  varietlci  of  Btnwberriei  for  maiket  p«^ 
poses— and  McAw>if''8  Superior  as  the  most  prodactlve  and  finest  flavored  yarlety. 

Jun€  21«^— The  Society  met  at  Waiu>rop*8.  J.  Muadooh,  Jr.,  exhibited  eight  Tarietiee  of  Mom 
Roees — Celine,  Cristata,  Mottled^  Laneii,  Angdique,  Adelaide^  and  common  pink — exceedingly 
fragrant  and  beaatifnl.  Mr.  R.  McEniobt  exhibited  a  stock  of  McAwnfe  Superior  Strawberry, 
with  eleven  perfect  berrie&  At  the  meeting  two  weeks  since,  Mr.  M.  presented  three  stocka^ 
with  twenty-two,  twenty,  and  nineteen  berriesi  The  Committee  were  unanimous  in  recommend- 
ing this  variety  for  garden  cultivation,  from  its  fine  size  and  delidoos  taste.  It  is  scarcely  firm 
enoagh  for  a  market  fruit  Burr*9  New  Pine  is  of  good  size,  a  very  productive  and  aromatic 
fruit)  and  wiU  rank  with  BmtCa  Prize  (our  No.  1)  as  a  market  fruity  having  the  advantage  of 
ripening  some  days  earlier.  The  British  Queen,  exhibited  by  Mr.  McEnigbt,  is  a  different  variety 
from  Brewef'i  Victoria,  of  extra  large  size,  and  fine  flavor.  One  berry  measured  5^  by  4^-  inches. 
Mr.  McEwiGiiT  exhibited  three  varieties  of  Raspberries — very  lai^e  and  superior  White  Aniwerjj^ 
Fattolf,  and  Bed  Antwerp,  Mr.  Jas.  MoLauohun,  of  Ohio  township,  presented,  through  Mr. 
HnDLEBUBo,  a  baeke  of  very  large  Hautboys,  which  are  commended  for  their  delicious  perfume. 

The  ready  sale,  at  high  prices^  of  good  fruit  in  our  market^  should  induce  every  person  to  send 
specimens  of  new  varieties  especially  seedlings,  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  so  that  reports  can 
be  made  as  to  the  varieties  deemed  most  worthy  of  cultivation  in  Allegheny  county. 

Jaxb  WAxnaop,  Secretary. 

Toledo  (Ooio)  HoBnouLTURAL  Socmr. — ^The  following  officers  and  members  of  committees  have 
been  chosen  for  the  current  year : 
FBEDEBICK  BIBSELL,  PretidewL    Hbcbt  BxNinRi^  Vice  Preeident  G.  £.  Pbuoo,  Secretary,  A  D.  Psuox 


Ck>iiiiiTrEB.— AM0»«ffM  (hmmatee—Wm.  Baker,  T.  IL  Gooley,  and  D.  Wadswofth.  On  Shade  TVms— IL  John«- 
Bon,  Chairman ;  Ist  Ward,  a  W.  mil ;  Sd  Ward,  J.  W.  Kelsey ;  8d  Ward,  J.  W.  Bcott ;  4th  Ward,  W.  H.  Peabody. 
On  FruUe—t,  M.  Oooley,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Harris,  Mrs.  Wadsworth,  Chas.  R  Ferlgo,  Gea  W.  Beott,  and  Darwtan  Gardner. 
On  VegetcMee--^,  W.  Brown,  Mrs.  H.  Bennett,  Mrs.  M.  L.  GoUlns,  Ghas.  Wniiams,  and  H.  Baetenik.  On  JSoeee-^ 
Wm.  Baker,  Mrs.  M.  Johnson,  Hn.  &  Bliss,  Mrs.  a  E.  Perlgo,  Miss  Msry  Mott  On  Out  Fkwere—Benuad  Amoldt, 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Walte,  Mrs.  Thoa.  DnnUip,  Miss  Elizabeth  Blssell,  Mrs.  N.  Allen.  On  Greenhouee  Plante—F.  Hansen, 
Mrs.  L.Bissen,  Mrs.  E.  Haskell,  Mr.  Brand,  T.  a  Everts.  On  JUSsoeOofieMM  ^rtfok^-Mrs.  J.  B.  Wmiams,  Mis. 
John  Fitch,  Mrs.  A  B.  Walbrldge,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Winiams,  Mrs.  Plait. 


Delawari  (Omo)  HoEnouLTCRAL  SodKHT. — ^At  the  meeting  of  this  Society  held  Friday  evening 
last>  C  HiLU  exhibited  Bed  Antwerp,  F^neonia,  and  Yellow  Magnum  Bonvm  Raspberries ;  Bed 
and  WhiU  Dutch  Currants;  and  NeeedhanCa  New  White  Blackberry.  The  last  named,  if  the 
speeimens  exhibited  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  fhiit»  is  one  of  those  horticultural  hum- 
bugs so  frequentiy  imposed  upon  amateura  by  unscrupulous  sharpem  Mrs.  Khjboubhx  sent  in  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  the  Yueca^  a  beautiful  though  much  neglected  flowering  plants  the  flow- 
ers in  bloom  on  two  spikes  numbering  nearly  three  hundred.  Miss  Calub  Muebat  contributed 
a  very  handsome  boquet.  Mr.  BABinr  exhibited  a  fine  boquet^  and  a  superior  lot  of  vegetablea» 
A.  THOMBOir,  some  rare  flowers  and  fiuQ  speeimens  of  the  Moorpark  Apricot — Olentemgy  Oaaette, 
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f ints  0n  i\t  ixt^mng  m^n  $i]ftiuiig  0f  Ssmnur  |nittf« 

WE  believe  that  full  Aree-foattlis  of  all  the  summer  fruits  oonsamed  in  this 
country,  reaeh  the  hands  of  consumers  in  a  totally  unfit  state  for  the  use  of 
human  beings  who  are  not  prepared  to  commit  suicide.  So  alarming  has  this  traffic 
become,  and  more  especially  in  cholera  times,  that  the  humane  and  enlightened  public 
authorities  of  such  well-regulated  cities  as  Rochester  have  actually  published  an  ordi* 
nance  prohibiting  the  sale  of  fruit,  thus  placing  it  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  very 
worst  of  public  nuisances  I    The  man  who  offers  fruit  for  sale  at  his  door,  is  con- 

I  sidered  as  great  an  enemy  to  the  public  welfare  as  he  who  would  let  a  mad  dog 
loose  in  the  public  streets.  Is  not  this  something  to  be  surprized  at,  and  regretted! 
IhUUf  which  should  be  the  most  healthy  and  refreshing  articles  of  human  food,  and 

^especially  during  the  sultry  season  of  the  year,  (when  strong  animal  food  is  out  of  the 
question,)  forbidden,  as  though  they  were  poison  I  It  is  high  time,  surely,  for  some 
reformation  in  the  manner  of  preparing  and  offering  fruits  in  the  market  Green 
Apples,  rotten  Pears,  and  fermented  Peaches,  will  not  much  longer  be  tolerated  by 
law  anywhere,  even  if  permitted  by  the  necessities  and  ignorance  of  the  public.  Those 
who  grow  fruits  for  market  must  therefore  make  up  their  minds  at  once  that  they 
must  prepare  them  properly,  just  as  fiumers  do  their  grain,  beef,  pork,  or  poultry. 
All  these  things  must  by  common  consent  be  dressed  and  put  in  fair  marketable  con- 
dition before  being  exposed  for  sale,  and  why  not  fruits  f  Look  at  the  economy  of 
the  matter.  One  man  comes  into  town  with  a  few  bushels  of  nice,  selected,  ripe 
Apples,  or  carefully  hand-picked  and  house-ripened,  delicious  Pears,  and  without  any 
peddling  about  the  streets  he  disposes  of  them  at  his  own  price ;  while  another,  who 
has  shaken  some  fruits  off  his  trees,  thrown  them  into  a  wagon  box,  and  brought 
them  into  market,  is  shunned  and  driven  out  of  town  with  his  load,  as  though  he  were 
freighted  with  a  plague. 

All  the  fruits  that  are  grown,  and  ten  times  as  many  more,  would  not  be  enough  to 
supply  the  public  wants  in  this  country,  were  they  properly  ripened.  Carelessness  is 
largely  at  the  bottom  of  the  abuses  that  prevail  in  these  matters.  Fruit-growing, 
witii  a  great  majority  of  those  who  supply  die  markets  with  friut,  is  not  a  regular 
profeieion,  but  a  sort  of  subordinate  incidental  one;  other  branches  of  their  pursuit 
are  considered  more  important,  and  the  fruits  are  passed  hurriedly  and  n^ligentiy 
through  their  hands,  the  object  being  to  get  rid  of  them  with  the  l^st  possible  waste 
of  time.  There  is  a  great  field  open  to  those  who  will  embark  in  this  business  sys- 
tematically and  thoroughly.  We  remember,  at  a  conversational  meeting  of  fruit- 
growers and  those  interested  in  the  subject,  at  Saratoga,  last  year,*  some  statements 
being  made,  showing  the  advantages  that  resulted  from  the  exercise  of  skill  and  care 
in  gathering,  ripening,  and  assorting  fruits  for  market  It  was  stated  that  Barilett 
Pean,  gathered  at  a  proper  time,  and  matured  in  the  house,  sold  fer  three  or  four 
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times  as  much  as  others  carried  from  the  tree  direct  to  the  market ;  and  that,  by 
assorting  them  into  grades,  a  few  of  the  very  finest  sold  for  as  much  as  the  whole 
would  have  brought  if  offered  in  promiscuous  order  as  they  came  from  the  tree.  This 
will  hold  good  everywhere,  even  with  public  taste  in  these  matters  crude  as  it  is. 

The  management  of  fruits  at  all  seasons  requires  constant  care  and  watchfulness, 
beside  an  amount  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  process  of  ripening  in  the  different 
fruits  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  minute  observation.  Some  fruits  roust  be 
allowed  to  attain  perfect  maturity  on  the  tree,  and  be  consumed  as  quickly  as  possible 
after  being  gathered.     Of  this  class  are  Strawberries  and  Cherries. 

Strawberries  should  be  perfectly  ripe,  but  not  oveK-ripe,  as  the  fine  flavor  and 
^ealthintes  are  gone  the  moment  fermentation  commences.  They  should  always  be 
gathered  the  same  day  they  are  used.  The  present  mode,  which  is  generally  followed, 
of  picking  on  one  day  the  fruit  which  is  to  be  carried  to  market  the  next,  and  kept 
the  whole  of  that  in  the  stalls  of  the  fruiterer,  should  not  be  tolerated ;  as  the  fruit 
must  thus  be  nearly  two  days  gathered  in  warm  weather,  and  therefore  in  an  incipien^ 
state  of  decomposition  before  it  reaches  the  table  of  the  consumer.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  get  a  dish  of  really  fresh  Strawberries  at  the  ver;^  best  hotels.  It  would 
involve  greater  expense  to  gather  early  in  the  morning  the  fruit  for  that  day*s  use, 
but  they  should,  and  we  believe  would,  sell  for  an  advanced  price,  at  least  to  intelli- 
gent purchasers. 

•  Cherries  are  seldom  seen  in  the  markets  or  on  tables  of  public  houses  in  a  perfectly 
mature  state ;  and,  as  far  as  our  observations  have  extended,  but  few  who  grow  and 
gather  for  their  own  use,  take  pains  to  have  them  completely  ripe  and  perfect  Black 
Cherries  are  very  seldom  seen  black ;  and  until  a  Cherry  is  quite  ripe,  no  judgment 
can  be  formed  of  its  flavor ;  and  while  ripe  Cherries,  fresh  and  sound,  are  healthy  and 
refreshing,  unripe  ones  are  detestable.  Cherries  should  be  always  nicked  with  the 
stalks  on,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  same  day  they  we  to  be  used ;  and  if  cooled  with 
ice  before  being  placed  on  the  table,  they  will  be  much  more  refreshing  and  agreeable. 

Raspberries  should  ripen  perfectly  on  the  plants,  and  there  is  but  a  short  time  in 
which  they  are  exactly  right.  Before  fully  ripe,  there  is  an  absence  of  that  delicate 
flavor  and  perfume  which  constitute  the  excellence  of  this  fruit ;  and  every  hour  they 
are  allowed  to  remain  after  maturity,  is  injurious  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  The 
color  of  the  fruit  and  the  readiness  with  which  it  parts  from  the  core,  are  reliable 
indications  of  maturity.  Those  who  are  charged  with  the  direction  of  such  matters, 
should  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  different  fruits 
when  ripe,  and  should  make  numerous  experiments  in  gathering,  until  they  find  they 
have  mastered  this  point  Many  fruits  look  ripe  when  they  are  not,  and  others  the 
reverse ;  so  we  can  not  rely  upon  appearances. 

Currants^  when  intended  for  the  table  in  a  raw  state,  should  be  quite  ripe,  other- 
wise their  sharp  acidity  will  render  them  unfit  for  use.  Currants  look  ripe  a  long 
time  before  they  really  are  so.  Like  Cherries,  they  are  very  seldom  seen  ripe  in  the 
markets ;  and  not  one  person  in  a  thousand  knows  how  mild  and  pleasant  are  lai^ 
well-grown,  ripe  Currante.    Instead  of  beinir  as  hard  as  firape  shot,  they  should  be  so 
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soft  that  at  the  slightest  pressure  the  juice  will  run  out.  When  OTer-ripe,  thej  hegin 
to  shrivel,  and  very  soon  become  worthless.  Very  few  persons  who  are  sent  to  gather 
Currants  will  do  it  properly ;  instead  of  tahng  only  the  ripe  fruit,  they  take  whole 
bunches,  ripe  and  unripe,  as  convenient  In  all  the  long-bunched  varieties  a  certain 
number  of  the  fruits  of  each  bunch  will  ripen  before  the  others,  and  hence  the  whole 
bunch  should  not  be  gathered  at  once.  Ripe  Currants  are  healthy  and  refreshing 
fruits ;  and  we  believe  if  the  lafge  Dutch^  Cherry^  WhiU  Grape,  and  Victoria  vario- 
ties,  were  grown  well,  ripened  to  perfect  maturity,  and  brought  fresh  into  market  in 
small  baskets,  as  are  Strawberries  and  Raspberries,  they  would  find  ready  sale  at 
good  prices. 

Ooaseberries  are  used  considerably  in  a  green  state  for  tarts,  but  when  intended  for 
the  dessert  they  should  be  quite  ripe.  In  this  state  a  shake  of  the  bush  will  cause 
them  to  fall.  They  will  not  shake  off  easily  until  fully  ripe,  nor  will  they  hang  on  a 
great  length  of  time  after  they  are  rpe. 

Blackberries  also  shake  off  easily  when  quite  ripe.  As  long  as  it  requires  some 
force  to  separate  them  from  the  stalk,  it  is  certain  that  tL«y  are  uneatable. 

Mulberries,  too,  are  very  easily  shaken  off,  or  drop  when  they  are  ripe. 

Apricots  should  ripen  on  the  tree,  and.  should  be  used  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  they  are  gathered.  Their  ripeness  may  be  judged  of  by  sound  specimens  falling 
when  the  branches  are  agitated  by  the  wind  or  by  hand. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines,  as  a  general  thing,  are  better  if  house-ripened  a  day  or 
two.  The  early  sorts,  ripening  in  very  warm  weather,  can  not  be  kept  long  after 
gathering.  The  later  sorts,  and  especially  clings,  are  improved  by  being  in  the  fruit- 
room  several  days — in  some  cases  a  week.  Some  of  the  late  clings  may  be  kept  a 
month  in  the  house.  All  Peaches  inclined  to  be  dry  or  pasty  when  ripe,  should  be 
gathered  early^  say  a  day  or  two  before  fit  for  use,  and  they  will  be  juicy.  Many 
good  Peaches  are  pronounced  Wbrthless  on  account  of  being  dried  up  on  the  branch. 
In  all  cases,  however,  the  ripening  process  must  have  attained  a  certain  stage  on  the 
tree,  to  enable  it  to  reach  perfection  in  the  fruit-room.  Gathered  too  soon,  they 
become  sour,  as  are  most  of  the  Peaches  brought  into  market  in  a  half  ripe  or  unripe 
state. 

Plums  should  ripen  completely  on  the  tree.  Some,  the  greater  number,  will  fall, 
or  are  easily  shaken  off  when  ripe ;  but  many  will  hang  on  after  they  are  ripe,  with- 
out decaying.  Such  are  the  Jefferson,  Smith's  Orleans,  Cos's  Golden  Drop,  Blue 
Imperatrice.  These  even  improve,  sweeten,  and  become  higher  flavored,  by  hanging 
on  the  branch  after  they  are  ripe,  and  shriveling  slightly.  A  few  varieties  of  the 
prune  character  will  keep  in  a  dry,  cool  place,  a  considerable  length  of  time  after  being 
gathered.  The  Ickworth  Imperatrice  will  keep  a  month  or  more,  becoming  sugary 
and  dry,  like  a  prune. 

All  Summer  Apples  should  be  gathered  a  few  days  before  being  used.  Varieties 
with  a  good  deal  of  acidity,  such  as  the  Bed  Astracan,  JSdrly  Harvest,  and  Graven- 
stein,  may  be  allowed  to  ripen  so  far  as  to  drop,  or  be  easily  shaken  from  the  tree, 
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Stratoherryj  Summer  Boh^  Williamt?  Favorite,  Stoeet  Bough,  Gdden  Sweeting,  and 
all  of  that  class,  become  mealy,  and  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  the  skin  changes 
color  and  the  stalk  can  be  easily  removed  from  the  branch.  Laid  on  shelves  in  thin 
layers,  where  the  air  is  still,  they  will  remain  in  use  a  considerable  length  of  time,  or 
they  may  be  safely  sent  to  distant  markets. 

Summer  Fears  are  mismanaged  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  any  other  fruit, 
partly  because  they  bear  ripening  on  the  tree  worse  than  any  other  fruits,  but  more 
particularly  on  account  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  that  exists  in  regard  to  the  proper 
time  for  gathering  them  and  the  circumstances  most  favorable  to  their  perfect  matura- 
tion. A  summer  Pear  ripened  on  the  tree  is  a  detestable  thing ;  there  is  scarcely  an 
exception.  The  process  of  ripening  on  the  tree,  which  is  the  natural  one,  seems  to 
act  upon  the  fruit  for  the  benefit  of  the  seed,  as  it  tends  to  the  formation  of  woody 
fibi«  and  farina.  When  the  fruit  is  removed  from  the  tree  at  the  very  commencement 
of  ripening,  and  placed  in  a  still  atmosphere,  the  natural  process  seems  to  be  counter- 
acted, and  sugar  and  juice  are  elaborated  instead  of  fibre  and  farina.  Thus  Pears 
that  become  mealy  and  roi  ,at  the  core  when  left  on  the  tree  to  ripen,  and  are  pro- 
nounced worthless,  become  juicy,  melting,  and  delicious  when  ripened  in  the  house. 
Good  Pears  are  very  often  condemned  on-  this  account,  and  not  one  person  in  a  hun- 
dred ever  tastes  even  the  finest  sorts  in  a  perfect  state.  It  requires  more  skill,  more 
close  observation  and  practice,  to  gather  summer  and  autumn  Pears  at  the  right  time, 
than  most  people  possess,  or  are  willing  to  bestow.  The  most  experienced  and  the 
most  careful  of  us  &11  short  in  this  matter.  Every  new  Pear  is  a  new  study  m  its 
ripening.  Some  people  say  that  they  would  prefer  Pears  that  would  ripen  on  the 
tree ;  but  we  regard  as  a  most  important  and  valuable  property  that  of  ripening  in 
the  house,  because  it  enables  the  orchardist  to  gather  his  fruit  ten  or  twelve  days  or 
more  before  he  offers  it  in  market,  and  gives  him  ample  time  to  assort  it  and  convey 
it,  if  he  choose,  hundreds  of  miles.  Summer  Pears,  such  as  Madelaine,  Doyenne  eT 
Fte,  Beurre  Oiffard,  OebancTs  Summer,  Bloodgood,  Bartlett,  d;c,  may  be  grown  in 
Western  New  York  or  Ohio,  and  be  sent  forward  to  the  markets  of  Boston,  New 
York,  or  Philadelphia,  in  as  good  condition  as  though  they  were  grown  within  twenty 
miles  of  either  of  those  cities.  Is  not  this  an  important  advantage  9  We  believe  it  is, 
and  we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  fruit-growers  to  it  particularly,  because  it  is  a 
common  impression  that  summer  Pears  can  not  be  grown  for  distant  markets.  Fruit- 
erers in  these  lai^  ciUes  should  provide  themselves  with  spacious  rooms  convenient 
to  the  city,  where  they  could  take  these  summer  Pears  in  an  immature  state,  as  they 
come  from  the  trees,  and  there  ripen  and  assort  them  to  fit  them  for  their  market 
stalb  and  the  tables  of  their  customers.  When  summer  Pears  have  attained  their 
full  growth,  a  change  in  the  color  and  feeling  of  the  skin  immediately  begins  to  take 
place; — the  green  becomes  paler;  the  red,  if  it  have  red,  lighter;  the  surface 
becomes  smoother  and  finer ;  the  base  of  the  stalk  at  the  union  with  the  branch 
enlarges :  and  these  are  the  indications  of  fitness  for  gathering.  In  our  experiments 
in  gathering,  we  find  the  earliest  picked,  provided  they  have  attained  their  growth, 
are  the  best    Beurrt  Qifard,  which  is  the  largest  and  finest  early  summer  Pear  we 
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hare,  immediately  sacceediBg  the  Madehine  and  Doyenne  d^Eu^  will  renudn  on  the 
tree  a  fortnight  after  they  should  be  gathered,  without  appeazing  to  be  ripe.  We 
picked  some  this  season  in  the  last  week  of  July,  before  the  very  earliest  varieties 
were  gone,  and  while  they  were  quite  green*looking;  and  after  laying  about  two 
weeks  in  a  drawer,  excluded  from  currents  of  air,  we  found  them  better,  more  melting, 
juicy,  and  higher  flavored,  than  we  ever  tasted  it  before,  and  of  finer  quality  than  we 
had  ever  expected  to  find  it,  equaling  a  luscious  Belle  Lucrative, 

It  is  by  experimenting  in  diis  way  that  people  must  find  out  the  proper  time  to 
gather,  and  the  best  mode  of  ripening  their  fruits.  Written  instructions,  such  as  we 
can  give,  can  not  be  a  reliable  guide  to  persons  in  other  localities,  where  season, 
dimate,  and  other  causes  exert  a  great  influence  pn  fruits.  All  we  can  do  is  to 
suggest  the  course  which  must  be  taken.  As  a  general  thbg,  ten  to  fifteen  days  ot 
house-ripening  are  essential  to  bring  out  the  real  excellence  of  summer  Pears,  and  no 
variety  should  be  pronounced  worthless  without  having  been  fairly  submitted  to  this 
treatment.  We  think  that  currents  of  air  passing  over  fruits  while  undergoing  the 
process  of  ripening,  are  injurious,  though  summer  fruit  jrooms  should  be  ventilated, 
but  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  produce  agitation.  We  are  not  positive  that  light,  even 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  are  injurious ;  but  our  experience  is,  that  both  color  and 
flavor  are  brought  out  more  perfecUy  where  the  light  is  subdued*  We  think  our  best 
ripened  Pears  generally  are  those  diut  up  in  drawers  when  taken  from  the  tree,  and 
kept  there  till  ripe.  Changes  of  temperature  should  always  be  avoided,  because  they 
produce  a  reaction  in  the  ripening  process  that  can  not  fail  to  be  injurious.  A  steady 
temperate  heat  is  the  best;  excessive  heat  in  the  fruit-room  has  somewhat  the  same 
efflBct  on  the  fruits  as  ripening  on  the  tree. 

We  will  thank  our  correspondents  who  may  have  experience  in  these  matters,  how- 
ever trifling  it  may  be,  if  with  but  one  variety,  to  communicate  the  results,  and  thus 
aid  us  in  collecting  in  our  pages  a  fund  of  information  on  this  important  topic  We 
have  but  opened  the  matter  for  discussion ;  who  will  follow  f 


THE   MELON   APPLE.* 

Stnontms:     WcUermehn,  Norton*^  Melon, 

This  finest  of  American  apples  was  first  brought  to  notice  by  Ellwasoxb  &  Babrt, 
in  1845,  through  the  Albany  Cultivator  and  the  BoeUm  Cultivator,  Since  that  time 
it  has  been  described  in  HoveyU  Magazine^  thirteenth  volume,  and  in  all  the  pomo- 
logical  works  published  since  that  time.  It  has  been  disseminated  to  some  extent  by 
the  nurseries ;  but  the  tree  being  a  delicate  grower,  renders  it  somewhat  difficult  of 
propagation,  and  the  stock  has  consequently  been  very  limited.  The  best  way  to 
obtain  good  standard  trees  for  orchards  within  a  reasonable  time,  is  to  top-graft  it  on 
strong  growers,  such  as  the  Northern  Spy  or  Baldwin,    The  fruit,  we  think,  has  no   1 1 
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superior,  if  an  equal.  It  is  tender  and  juicy  as  a  Peach,  with  an  agreeable  and  pecu- 
liar perfume,  which  suggested  the  name  of  Watermelon  originally.  We  once  carried 
some  specimens  with  us  to  Europe,  and  presented  a  few  to  Mr.  Rivsrs,  who  pro- 
nounced it  the  most  tender  and  delicious  Apple  he  erer  tasted. 

Size — large,  three  to  three  and  a  half  inches  broad  and  three  inches  deep.  Form — 
round,  slightly  flattened  on  the  ends.  Stalk — about  an  inch  long,  rather  slender,  and 
inserted  in  a  pretty  deep,  regular  cavity,  covered  with  russet  Calyx — closed,  large, 
in  a  large,  deep  basin.  Skin — smooth  generally,  but  often  rendered  rough  to  the 
touch  by  a  tracing  of  russet,  pale  whitish -yellow  in  the  shade,  nearly  covered  with 
light  red,  and  frequently  with  bright  vermillion  stripes.  Flesh — white,  and  remark- 
ably tender,  with  abundance  of  juice,  very  mild  subacid,  with  a  sort  of  melon  flavor. 
Season — November  to  March,  in  Western  New  York.  Tree  —  erect  when  young, 
spreading  as  it  grows  older,  but  still  compact  and  regular.  Shoots — slender,  olive- 
colored,  with  numerous  russet  specks.  Leaves — large,  folded,  serrate,  smooth  and 
shining  above  and  woolly  underneath.  It  grows  well  on  the  Paradise  stock,  and 
makes  a  handsome,  prolific  bush,  for  small  gardens. 

It  originated  with  the  Northern  Spy  in  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Chapin,  of  East  Bloom- 
field,  Ontario  county,  N.  Y.,  and  until  about  nine  years  ago  its  culture  was  confined 
to  a  few  orchards  in  that  vicinity.  It  was  first  brought  to  our  notice  by  Mr.  Rkudk2T 
Norton,  of  East  Bloomfield,  who  recommended  it  by  saying  that,  ''of  all  the  Apples 
he  grew,  (and  he  had  a  very  fine  collection,)  this  was  always  the  first  to  be  consumed 
by  his  family  and  friends."  We  consider  the  fruit  rather  too  tender  to  bear  long 
carriage,  or  much  handling,  and  the  tree  scarcely  vigorous  enough  in  its  growth  to  bo 
recommended  for  profitable  culture ;  but  it  should  by  all  means  be  in  ev€ry  family 
orchard  or  fruit  garden,  as  the  finest  of  all  winter  dessert  Apples. 


NOTICES    OF    NEW    FRUITS. 

We  have  some  items  of  useful  information  concerning  new  fruits,  from  our  corres- 
pondents, which,  with  a  few  other  notices,  we  have  brought  together  in  a  chapter, 
under  an  appropriate  heading. 

Stbawbebriks.  —  Scot  f  8  Seedling, — Raised  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr,  Scott,  &  mar- 
ket gardener,  of  Brighton,  Mass.,  and  described  as  a  large,  handsome  berry,  two 
inches  long,  and  half  that  diameter  at  the  base ;  of  a  rich,  glossy,  crimson  color ;  early 
and  productive.  It  was  first  ofiered  for  sale  in  the  spring  of  1853.  In  the  August 
number  of  Ifovey^s  Magazine  it  is  said  to  come  fully  up  to  expectations. 

McAvoy^s  Superior  is  said  to  have  done  better  than  in  previous  years,  but  rarely 
fills  Ui)  well,  and  ia  rathfir  umA   Anrl  \jc\c\  Rnft  far  niArTref.  hut.  nw^diK^tive  and  hardv. 
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Blackberries. — The  Blackberry  is  in  a  fair  way  of  taking  a  place  among  garden 
fniits.  We  have  had,  for  the  first  time,  a  fine  crop  of  the  Improved  High-Bush^  of 
Boston  and  vicinity,  and  we  are  much  pleased  with  it  The  bush  fairly  runs  wild 
with  vigor,  and  bears  profusely.  The  fruit  is  long,  large,  jet  black,  and  of  a  very 
pleasant  flavor.  In  use  the  first  two  weeks  of  August,  following  close  upon  the  Rasp- 
berries. 

New  Bochelle,  or  Lawton* — We  have  seen  accounts  in  the  newspapers,  this  sea- 
son, concerning  the  enormous  size  and  wonderful  productiveness  of  this  fruit,  which 
appeared  almost  incredible.  Messrs.  Geo.  Seymour  <b  Co.,  nurserymen,  of  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  who  grow  it  largely,  sent  us  a  box  of  specimens ;  and,  although  received  in  a 
damaged  state,  we  could  see  that  it  is  really  a  superb  fruit — larger  and  rounder  than 
the  High-Buehy  of  Boston.  We  have  just  received  the  following  account  of  this  fruit 
from  Mr.  Chas.  Downing,  who  has  given  it  a  personal  examination.  We  are  happy 
to  ba  able  to  give  such  satisfactory  information  from  a  source  every  way  entitled  to 
confidence : 

^  Having  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  L<mton^  or  New  JSoeheUe  Blackberry,  for  the  past 
year  or  two,  and  knowing  that  many  of  the  new  fruits  were  over-praised,  I  made  a  special 
visit  to  Mr.  Lawton^s,  a  few  days  since,  to  see  for  myself,  and  I  can  assure  you  I  was  well 
paid  for  my  trouble.  There  is  no  humbug  about  it ;  and  the  only  wonder  is,  that  it  has 
not  been  more  generally  introduced  and  propagated  before.  The  fruit  is  large  and  sweet. 
It  is  an  enormous  bearir;  indeed,  the  quantity  (considering  the  large  size  of  the  fruit) 
surprized  me,  and  the  berries  wer&  perfect.  Mr.  Lawton  informed  me  that  they  continue 
in  bearing  five  or  six  weeks,  and  in  favorable  seasons  much  longer.  He  has  some  two  or 
three  acres,  and  will  have  plants  to  dispose  of  in  the  fall  and  spring.  The  latter,  however, 
is  the  most  preferable  time  for  transplanting.  Plant  as  early  as  the  groxmd  is  in  good 
working  order." 

The  Concord  Grape. — In  advance  of  the  ripening  of  another  crop,  some  of  which 
we  hope  to  see  and  taste,  we  have  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Breck,  which  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  those  who  have  some  five-dollar  plants  of  the  Concord  growing : 

"  Ton  will  be  agreeably  disappointed  when  yon  have  an  opportunity  to  see  it.  I  saw 
Mr.  BuLL^s  vines  yesterday.  Ho  has  an  enormous  crop,  probably  too  many  on  Lis  vines 
for  their  highest  state  of  perfection,  notwithstanding  he  has  cut  off  large  quantities  of 
bunches.  On  two  vines  he  has  more  than  sixty  large  bunches  each,  some  of  them  meas- 
uring seven  and  a  half  inches  long  by  five  and  a  half  inches  at  the  shoulder.  You  could 
not  get  them  upon  a  page  of  your  Horticulturist  at  the  present  time ;  what  they  will  be 
when  grown  to  their  full  size  you  may  imagine,  as  they  have  not  commenced  their  last 
swelling  yet ;  but  they  will  more  than  realize  the  description.  I  have  no  bunches  on  my 
Black  Hamburgh  vines  in  the  cold  house  so  large  and  handsome  as  I  saw  on  the  Concord 
vine.  I  saw  the  original  vine  from  which  the  seedling  was  obtained ;  a  very  great  con- 
trast indeed.  The  wild  Grape  has  small,  oval  bunches,  and  when  ripe  readily  drop  from 
the  stem ;  but  the  Cojicord  adheres  like  the  Uarriburgli^  and  forms  a  handsome  bunch.  I 
consider  the  Concord  Grape  as  one  bold  stride  toward  a  grand  triumph  in  the  improvement 
that  will  be  made  in  our  native  Grapes.  Mr.  Bull  Irns  tliousands  of  seedlings  in  progress, 
\    so^e  of  them  with  foliage  resembling  the  Black  Hamburgh,    I  look  forward, with  much    |& 
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interest  to  the  result  of  his  labors.  The  InbdNa  is  ooltiTated  by  Mr.  Buix  with  the  same 
care  that  is  bestowed  upon  the  Concord,  bat  looks  mean  in  comparison.  While  the  /so- 
Mia  was  much  ii\}iired  by  the  winter,  the  Concord  was  not  in  the  least  damaged.*  The 
Concord  is  most  vigorous  in  its  growth, .  with  rank  foliage,  some  of  the  leaves  measuring 
fourteen  inches  across.  This  Grape  will  be  valuable  for  wine.  His  first  attempts  have 
been  quite  suoceseftil,  considering  he  was  ignorant  of  the  art  of  making  it  His  great  fault 
has  been,  I.  think,  in  adding  sugar  to  the  juice,  his  wine  being  rather  too  sweet  for  most 
tastes,  but  still  very  palatable  and  good.  His  crop  will  be  distributed  to  horticulturists, 
and  others,  that  they  may  see  and  judge  of  its  qualities  for  themselves.** 

Pkars. — We  have  received  the  following  note  from  Messrs.  Thoep,  Smith,  Hak- 
CHETT,  &  Co.,  together  with  a  couple  of  very  large  and  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
Shenli^ij  or  Schenck  Pear,  some  account  of  which  we  gave  in  our  last  volume,  pages 
458  and  450 : 

*^We  send  you  by  Express,  this  morning,  (Aug.  11,)  two  specimens  of  the  SciOMhenJt, 
We  wish  we  could  send  more,  but  our  number  is  too  limited.  We  tliink  that  after  tasting 
them  you  will  have  but  otis  opinion  in  regard  to  its  value,  and  that  that  opinion  must 
nearly  approximate  to,  if  it  does  not  quite  keep  pace  with,  our  friend  Gabbib's  in  his  note 
to  us  accompanying  the  Pear.  He  says :  ^^  In  the  Horticulturist  for  July,  you  remark  that 
you  ^look  upon  it  as  the  best  Pear  of  its  season,  all  things  considered.'  In  this  opinion  al! 
lovers  of  the  Pear  here,  where  it  is  known,  will  coincide.  The  editor,  in  his  note,  says, 
'there  is  a  variety  of  opinions  among  those  who  know  it  hcst.^  This  Is  not  the  fiust.  I 
have  never  heard  any  person  dissent  frt>m  placing  it  as  the  best  Pear  of  its  season,  except 
I>r.  Ebrlsmah,  of  Downington,  Pa. ;  and  he,  I  think,  from  his  own  admission,  had  not 
tasted  a  tnie  spedmen  in  frill  perfection."  He  says,  also,  that  the  fruit  is  somewhat  knotty, 
which  we  can  corroborate  frdly,  as  compared  with  the  specimens  we  received  last  year. 
We  hope  they  will  arrive  in  good  order,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  your  opinion  of 
them." 

The  specimens  referred  to  were  large,  three  inches  each  way ;  roundish ;  greenish- 
yellow,  the  sunny  side  msCrbled  with  light  red ;  the  flesh  a  litde  coarse,  but  melting, 
very  jui<^  and  sprightly ;  but  in  every  piece  we  tasted,  there  was  one  or  more  crude 
hard  particles  about  as  large  as  peas.  But  for  this  defect,  which  we  presume  was 
accidental,  we  should  pronounce  these  specimens  firtt  rate.  Dr.  Eshlsman  has  been 
referred  to  in  the  foregoing  note.  We  have  a  recent  letter  from  Mr.  K,  in  which  he 
says,  **In  most  parts  of  Lancaster  county  it  is  a  very  good  Pear,  but  here  (Downington, 
Ohester  Co.,  Pa.,)  after  its  fifth  fruiting  it  must  be  discarded.  The  Ott  and  Tyion 
are  both  in  perfection,  and  a  tree  of  either  would  be  woHh  a  plantation  of  Shenki.^ 
We  have  some  doubts  of  its  being  as  fine  in  other  parts  of  the  country  as  in  Lancaater 
county,  but  it  is  well  worthy  of  trial.  We  hope  it  will  soon  be  tested  in  our  State. 
The  specimens  so  far  noticed  have  been  grown  in  its  native  locality. 

Mr.  Frakoib  Daka,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  has  been  very  successful  in  raising  seedling 
Pears.  Mr.  Hovbt  says  that  three  or  four  of  them  are  among  the  best  of  our  Amer- 
ican Peara,  and  one  in  particular  surpasses  even  the  SeekeL  This  is  enough  to  excite 
the  curiosily  of  Pear-growers. 
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Tbs  Pbach  Plctkl — ^We  hare  a  large  tree  loaded  with  this  magnificent  Plum.  It 
ripens  dose  upon  the  JawM  JRative^  early  in  Angnst  here,  and  although  not  of  the 
finest  quality,  is  so  large  and  so  handsome,  and  so  early,  that  it  should  be  much  more 
extensively  grown.    We  must  give  it  a  place  among  our  colored  drawings* 

Ths  Stanwiok  Nxotarikb. — This  famous  fruit,  which  for  a  time  was  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  day  in  England,  has  in  a  great  measure  failed  there,  no  doubt  from 
the  want  of  sufSdent  heat  We  have  always  thought  that  our  warm  summers  and 
long,  clear,  warm  and  dry  autumns,  would  bring  out  whatever  excellence  it  possessed. 
We  are  glad  to  learn,  by  the  following  note  from  Mr.  Mexhan,  that  this  season  will 
test  it  at  Philadelphia: 

'*  The  Stanwich  Nectarine  has  fallen  into  bad  repute  in  England.  It  does  not  ripen  well 
there.  From  specimens  here,  it  will  probably  prove  a  most  valuable  addition  to  American 
fruits.  I  put  it  into  the  fordng-house  the  first  week  in  January,  and  now,  (middle  of  July,) 
though  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Grapes,  Figs,  ^.,  started  at  the  same  time,  are  ^ripened  and 
gone,'  the  fruit  of  the  Stanwieh  is  hard  and  green,  and  will  probably  require  three  weeks 
to  ripen.  They  now  measure  eight  inches  in  circumference ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
when  ripened  under  favorable  drcumstancesi  they  may  be  had  ten  or  even  twehe.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  Nectarines  in  our  latitude  after  the  beginning  of  September;  here  we  shall 
certainly  have  a  large  and  fine  one  a  month  later,  but  of  the  qiulity — more  anon.*' 


A  CHAPTER   ON   SEEDS. 

BT   THOMAS   HEEHAN,    PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

Thxri  are  probift>ly  few  branches  of  horticulture  so  ill  understood  as  the  management 
of  seeds.  A  package  of  seeds  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  two  men,  divided  be- 
tween each,  and  sown  by  each  in  his  own  peculiar  way ;  and  while  one  succeeds  in 
raising  plants,  the  other  fails.  Sometimes  the  individual  who  succeeds  in  raising  some 
particular  seed  one  season,  will  himself  fail  in  another,  though  to  all  appearances  the 
seed  was  gathered,  preserved,  and  treated  exactly  in  the  same  manner.  For  want  of 
attention  to  these  variations  and  thdr  causes,  many  erroneous  notions  respecting  the 
vegetative  powers  of  seeds  have  arisen,  and  many  contradictory  statements  made  by 
various  writers,  which  needs  only  a  slight  reflection  on  the  prindples  of  successful 
seed-saving  and  sowing  to  recondle.  For  instance,  some  old  writer,  I  think  Hakburt, 
asserts  that  seeds  of  the  Sweet  Gum  (Liquidambar  ntyraciflwi)  will  germinate  the 
same  season  of  sowing;  while  another  old  writer,  I  am  not  certain,  but  think  Phiup 
Miller,  flatly  contradicts  this,  satisfied  that  they  will  not  grow  under  two  years. 
Succeeding  writers  have  followed  the  one  or  the  other,  according  to  their  own  obser- 
vations or  taste ;  and  to  this  day  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  generally  known  that  both 
are  riglU  to  a  certain  extent  I  might  instance  many  such  cases.  I  could  name  a 
}    man  in  a  western  State,  whose  business^  reputation  is  actually  not  in  the  highest 
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observe  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  raising  in  the  same  season  Peach  trees  from  stones 
sown  in  the  spring,  without  previously  cracking  them ;  and  yet  any  man  may  do  the 
same  for  himself, — he  may  raise  either  Sweet  Gums  or  Peach  trees  in  either  one 
year  or  two,  and  yet  in  either  case  sow  the  seed  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  We  have 
only  to  understand  two  things:  1st,  What  preserves  the  vitality  of  seeds?  2d, 
What  induces  their  germination  ? 

The  vitality  of  seeds  is  an  interesting  study.  There  is  probably  no  inherent  reason 
why  any  kind  of  seed  may  not  be  preserved  sound  to  an  indefinite  period.  Wheat 
and  other  cereals  which  have  been  taken  from  Egyptian  tombs  and  monuments,  in 
which  they  had  been  enclosed  hundreds  of  years,  have  readily  germinated.  In  newly 
plowed-up  pastures,  which  may  have  lain  unbroken  many  years,  we  constantly  see 
myriads  of  Rag- weed  (^Ambrosia  artimesi<Bfolia)  springing  up  from  seed  which  must 
have  lain  dormant  during  that  period.  The  St.  John's  wort  {Hypericum  perforatum)^ 
Hedge  Mustard  (^Sisymbrium  officinale),  and  the  Wild  Carrot,  are  also  familiar  exam- 
ples, puzzling  to  many  of  our  "  farmers,"  who  can  scarcely  be  made  to  believe  that 
they  are  not  "  natural "  to  the  soil,  springing  spontaneously  and  equivocally  therefrom. 
It  is  recorded  that  in  some  countries  the  Sinapis  arvensis,  a  kind  of  Mustard,  most 
generally  springs  up  in  day  taken  from  very  deep  wells ;  and  a  few  years  ago  I  saw 
it  stated,  in  one  of  our  Patent  Office  Reports,  that  the  Great  Yellow  Mullein  (  Verhas- 
cum  thapsus)  commonly  made  its  appearance  after  fires  on  the  prairies.  Yet  the 
seeds  of  all  the  plants  I  have  mentioned,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  germinate  in 
a  few  weeks,  and  some  of  them  even  in  a  few  days  after  sowing. 

There  is  another  class  of  seeds  which  preserve  their  vitality  to  irregular  periods, 
without  ady  extraordinary  intervention.  The  seeds  of  the  Cucumber  and  Melon  will 
keep  firesh  so  long,  that  gardeners  say  the  longer  they  are  kept,  the  better  they  are ; 
which,  if  true,  ^ould  render  them  of  remarkable  value  by  "  the  end  of  the  world.** 
Nevertheless,  they  certainly  will  keep  fresh  a  great  many  years.  The  Turnip,  the 
Balsam,  or  Lady  Slipper  of  Philadelphians,  and  the  Parsley,  are  instances  of  easy 
vitality,  though  of  a  few  years  less  than  the  Gourd  tribe ;  while  the  Onion,  Spinach, 
or  Lettuce,  will  seldom  germinate  over  one  year. 

In  all  these  cases,  their  preservation  is  owing  to  their  not  being  in  a  position  to 
admit  of  the  mechanical  action  of  heat  and  moisture  in  preparing  their  integuments, 

or  outer  coverings,  for  the  chemical  action  of  the  elements  conducive  to  germination 

an  explanation  that  will  be  better  understood  after  we  examine  what  induces  germina- 
tion. It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  remark  that  the  vitality  of  seeds  is  entirely  depend- 
ent on  this  relative  position  of  heat  and  moisture.  Some  seeds  require  more  moisture 
than  others  to  tempt  them  to  germinate;  others  must  be  indulged  with  more  heat 
than  water,  in  comparison :  but  every  kind  of  seed  requires  its  own  due  proportion  of 
each.  Seeds  of  many  plants,  as  the  Water  Lilies,  will  only  grow  in  water;  and  of 
these,  some,  as  the  Victoria^  must  have  an  accompanying  degree  of  heat  of  over  70** 
while  our  Yellow  Pond  Lily  will  germinate  at  56°.  Other  plants,  as  the  Balsam, 
g  Thunbergia,  Globe  Amaranthus,  Ac,  will  readily  grow  in  comparatively  dry  aoil.  In 
jg     this  class  the  same  difference  in  the  required  decree  of  heat  is  apparent  as  in  th^  W*.t 
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class ;  for  wbile  the  Indian  Ma]low  (Ahutilon  avicennoe)  will  not  genninate  unless 
accompanied  by  a  heat  of  over  60®,  the  garden  Speedwells  ( Veronica  arvensit,  V, 
Buxhaumil,  V.  serphyllcefoUa,  Ac,)  will  readily  appear  through  the  soil  with  the 
heat  anywhere  above  32®. 

A  knowledge  of  the  separate  requirements  of  each  seed  constitutes  practical  talent, 
and  this  can  not  be  acquired  without  extensive  experience  and  observation ;  but,  a  few 
principles  can  be  derived  from  these,  which  will  do  much  to  simplify  the  labors  of 
those  who  have  to  go  over  the  same  ground. 

I  have  said  that  heat  and  moisture  act  mechanically  in  the  process  of  germination, 
—  and  they  do  so  in  this  manner :  On  the  application  of  heat,  the  pores  of  the  skin 
are  expanded  in  the  outer  case  or  husk  of  the  seed ;  into  these  pores  moisture  is 
admitted ;  and  then  commences  the  chemical  action  which  is  to  effect  its  germination. 
An  element  of  the  water,  which  chemists  call  oxygen,  seizes  on  one  of  the  elements  of 
the  husk,  carbon,  the  charcoal  principle,  and  forms  a  new  combination,  and  disappears 
in  the  shape  of  a  gas,  carbonic  acid,  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  food  for  the  young 
plant  as  soon  as  it  shall  have  produced  perfect  leaves.  As  soon  as  this  combined 
force  has  eaten  its  way  through  the  husk,  it  has  to  perform  a  similar  duty  for  the 
<<  kernel ''  inside.  When  this  portion  of  the  seed  has  been  in  like  manner  operated 
upon,  it  receives  its  commission  to  go  forth,  increase,  and  multiply,  and  in  short  take 
upon  itself  all  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  living  plant 

"  But  you  have  said  nothing  about  air.  Heat,  air,  and  moisture,  are  frequently 
written  of  in  treatises  on  germination.  What  office  does  air  hold  in  the  process  f^' 
None  whatever,  my  good  friend.  Air  is  a  positive  injury  in  the  case,  though  of 
immediate  importance  directly  after  the  pushing  of  the  embryo.  Air,  in  conjunction 
with  light,  hardens  the  outer  coat — chemically  speaking,  fixes  the  carbon  —  which  it 
is  the  object  of  germination  to  destroy.  I  have  no  doubt  seeds  would  "  swell "  in 
distilled  water,  though  I  can  think  of  no  direct  experiment  of  the  kind  just  now  ;  but 
even  water  plants  must  send  their  true  leaves  to  the  surface  in  search  of  air,  immedi- 
ately after  germination. 

All  these  principles  teach  us  that  in  preserving  the  vitality  of  seeds,  or  in  accelera- 
ting their  germination,  a  great  part  of  our  attention  has  to  be  directed  to  their  outer 
coverings.  Seeds  can  not  lose  their  vitality  while  these  remain  perfect,  while  they 
will  be  in  a  condition  to  vegetate  whenever  this  covering  is  prepared  to  admit  mois- 
ture. The  different  results  in  the  experience  of  different  parties  in  the  time  required 
by  certain  seeds  to  grow,  is  entirely  dependent  on  this.  If  A  preserves  his  seed 
during  th^  winter  so  that  the  husk  becomes  hard  and  bony,  while  B  guards  his  from 
such  a  contingency,  the  latter  will  arrive  at  much  more  speedy  results  than  the  former. 
Let  us  take  an  example :  the  Sugar  Maple  will  do.  A  gathers  hfft  at  the  fall  of  the 
leaf,  preserves  it  in  a  dry  seed-room,  sows  it  in  the  spring,  and  —  it  does  not  come  up 
till  twelve  months  afterwards.  But  B  gathers  it  at  the  same  time,  puts  it  in  the 
ground  at  once,  and  gets  fine  plants  the  next  season ;  or,  he  gathers  his  seeds  by  the 
end  ofAugusty  saves  them  in  a  cool  room  till  spring,  sows  thfim.  nni*  ♦* 
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differeBce  T'  Simply  that  B  never  allows  his  seeds  to  get  hard.  He  places  them  in 
the  ground  to  keep  their  shells  soft ;  or,  to  the  same  end,  he  gathers  them,  not  before 
their  embryos  are  fully  formed,  but  before  their  coats  hare  become  indurated,  and 
adds  to  his  precaution  by  keeping  them  cool  till  sown.  This  is  a  simple  experiment^ 
which  any  one  may  test  for  himsel£ 

In  successfully' rabing  seed,  there  is  more  in  this  gathering  of  them  brfore  they  are 
what  is  popularly  called  quite  ripe,  than  one  is  at  first  disposed  to  admit  I  was 
many  years  ago  struck  by  this  through  accident  On  a  visit  to  a  friend,  he  pointed 
out  what  he  then  considered  extremely  rare,  a  most  beautiful  double  orange  African 
Marigold.  My  friend  wished  to  keep  it  to  himself, — he  would  give  no  seed,  bat  he 
presented  me  with  a  flower.  When  this  flower  had  faded,  and  was  cast  aside,  seeing 
the  seed  looked  black  and  good,  I  saved  them,  and  at  the  next  spring's  sowing  I 
sowed  them  at  the  same  time  with  the  yellow,  which  we  had.  They  appeared  several 
days  before  the  others.  Simple  as  this  was,  it  led  me  to  ponder  on  what  we  gardeners 
had  always  held  inexplicable,  namely,  that  on  sowing  Hawthorn  seeds  some  Rhould 
come  up  in  one  year,  while,  of  the  same  sowing,  some  should  not  appear  till  the 
second  or  third  year ;  and  I  have  since  been  led  to  the  conclusion,  by  many  similar 
observations  and  experiments,  that  those  which  came  up  first  were  ^  greener^'  whai 
gathered  than  those  which  took  a  longer  period. 

At  the  risk  of  being  a  little  << dreadful'*  in  long  narrations,  I  will  detail  a  few  obser- 
vations on  the  Vtetoria  seed,  which  bears  well  on  the  present  subject  The  seeds 
received  from  England  by  Mr.  Cope,  through  Mr.  Downing  and  Sir  W.  J.  Hookeb, 
readily  germinated.  'Those  which  ripened  at  Springbrook  in  September  and  October 
the  fall  following,  also  readily  grew  any  time  through  the  winter,  on  being  sown  for  a 
few  weeks.  Our  plant  was  flowering  aU  that  winter  and  spring,  and  in  the  summer  I 
set  myself  to  collect  a  good  quantity  of  well-ripened  seeds,  but  they  were  too  fast  for 
me,  bunting  and  sowing  themselves.  Subsequently  I  cut  one  ofi*  before  it  was  ripe, 
or  at  least  before  it  burst  open.  These  were  put  in  an  old  wine  bottle,  and  many  of 
those  self-sown  were  raked  up  with  a  net  and  placed  in  another  bottle,  which  chanced 
to  be  a  white-colored  ome.  They  were  all  placed  in  the  same  place.  Those  in  the 
black  bottle  grew  in  a  few  weelra,  in  the  bottle.  Looking  alone  at  the  known  influ- 
ence of  the  absence  of  light  in  assisting  germination,  I  took  that  to  be  the  cause ;  but 
last  year  the  circumstances  were  repeated  in  every  respect  except  that  the  bottles  were 
reversed,  and  with  the  same  result  except  that  the  seeds  which  grew  this  time  were  in 
the  lightH!olored  bottle.  This  seems  confirmatory  of  what  I  have  advanced  in  favor 
of  seeds  not  seemingly  ripe;  but  the  Victoria  still  further  "confirms  this  confirma- 
tion." The  well-ripened  seeds,  by  Mr.  Cope's  liberality,  were  distributed  over  the 
whole  Union ;  but,  with  one  instance,  I  believe,  excepted,  failed  to  grow.  Even  in 
our  own  tank  I  could  never  succeed  in  raising  one  of  these  so-ripened  seeds,  except  in 
February,  March,  or  April,  after  they  had  lain  a  very  long  time  in  pans ;  and  Uiose 
which  were  self-sown  in  summer,  never  appeared  any  season  till  the  following  spring, 
when  they  would  all  appear  simultaneously.  Last  year,  warned  by  these  observations,  ^ 
I  sowed  all  the  seed  m  the  latter  part  of  the  seaM>n,  and  before  thev  were  quite  ripe;    S 
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and  I  am  iDformed  that  this  season  no  difBcnltj  whaterer  is  experienced  in  raising 
seedlings  in  a  few  weeks,  whenever  wanted. 

So  mneh  for  saving  seed  which  we  wish  to  germinate  readily.  Bat  let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  that  if  we  wish  to  preserve  seed  safe  and  sound  to  a  remote  period,  the 
reverse  of  this  mast  be  aimed  at ;  that  is,  the  riper  the  se^  can  be  obtained,  the  better. 
Kow,  supposing  the  seed  come  to  hand  drj  and  hard,  perhaps  from  some  foreign 
country — perhaps  old,  or  perhaps  from  having  been  preserved  only  for  a  few  months 
in  an  old  coat  pocket,  seed  chest,  or  some  other  dry,  warm  place, — how  are  we  to 
proceed  f  Still  look  to  the  softening  of  its  shell.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we  have  a 
barrel  of  Peach  stones  to  sow  at  once  some  spring,  which  perchance  have  been  stowed 
away  during  the  whole  winter  in  the  dry  store  of  some  dealer.  What  shall  we  do ; 
crack  them  f  Tes,  that  may  do,  but  it  is  a  tedious  operation — can't  afford  so  much 
time ;  can  do  for  them  in  a  better  way  than  that  Lay  them  anywhere  aside  thinly. 
To-day,  with  a  water-pot,  pour  boiling  water  on  them ;  to-morrow  let  them  dry ;  the 
next  day  again  pour  boiling  water  on  them,  as  before.  Several  successive  days  of  this 
treatment  will  do.  Another  way  is,  to  expose  them  anywhere  to  a  heat  of  100^,  or 
thereabout,  for  a  few  hours;  afterward  pour  cold  water  on  them;  then  dry  them 
again.  Repeat  the  operation  a  few  times,  and  you  may  easily  have  Peach  trees  the 
same  year  from  stones  sown  in  the  spring.  We  have  over  a  quarter  of  an  acre  on 
our  Bethlehem  road  nursery,  from  seed  sown  this  spring  under  the  latter  process. 
This  mode  of  softening  shells  is  adapted  to  any  kind  of  hard,  bony  seed.  The  heat 
expands  the  pores,  the  moisture  enters,  and  the  work  of  a  whole  winter's  freezing  is  . 
effected  in  a  few  days. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  seeds  which  have  not  exactly  ^shells''  for  protection,  but 
which  nevertheless  get  pretty  hard  coverings,  if  once  allowed  to  get  dry.  Many  of 
the  sterculiaceous  and  leguminous  plants  are  of  this  description.  I  have  seen,  of  the 
former  tribe,  seeds  of  the  Hand-plant  (Cheiroitemon  platanoides)  remain  three  years 
perfectly  sound  in  a  pot,  resisting  every  attempt  of  change  of  heat  and  moisture  to 
get  them  to  germinate ;  when  a  simple  soaking  in  boiling  water  for  a  few  hours,  on 
their  arrival  from  Mexico,  and  for  a  few  hours  before  sowing,  would  probably  have 
caused  them  to  spring  up  in  as  many  days.  Boiling  water  is  very  efficacious,  poured 
over  such  seeds,  and  left  thereon  a  few  hours ;  or  where  there  is  any  objection  to  the 
use  of  such  hot  assistants,  though  I  have  never  found  it  to  hurt  anything,  the  seeds 
may  be  steeped  for  two  or  three  days  in  cold  water.  I  have  raised  Virgilea  luteas 
from  hari  and  dry  seed  in  this  manner  in  a  few  days,  after  being  gathered  ten 
months.  Alkalies,  acids,  and  various  preparations,  have  also  been  used  with  various 
success  in  softening  the  integuments  of  seeds.  I  do  not  myself  value  any  of  these 
means  much,  believing  as  I  do  that  a  proper  and  judicious  employment  of  heat  and 
moisture  is  abundantly  sufficient  for  every  purpose. 

I  think  I  could  add  much  more  of  intereJ^n  this  interesting  subject,  but  the 
intense  heat  and  my  numerous  engagementB  make  me  feel  that  I  have  said  enough 
for  once ;  and  I  venture  a  guess,  on  looking  over  my  pages,  that  the  editor  himself 
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recapitulating,  that  seeds  may  be  preserved  to  any  length  of  time,  '<  safe  and  sound,'^ 
by  so  regulating  heat  that  it  shall  not  abstract  the  moisture  from  the  outer  coat, 
and  so  regulating  moisture  that  it  shall  not  rot  it ;  and  that  seeds  may  be  made 
to  grow  at  any  time,  by  so  gathering  and  preserving  them  that  the  outer  covering 
never  becomes  absolutely  hard;  or,  if  once  become  hard,  employing  variations  of 
heat  and  moisture  to  soften  it 


TRANSPLANTING    KALMIAS    AND    RHODODENDRONS. 

BY  WbL  8AUNDEBS,  LAin>SCAFE  GABDENEB,  GEBMAinX)WN,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  there  are  not  two  more  beautiful  evergreen  hardy 
shrubs  than  our  native  Rhododendrons  and  Kalmias.  It  is  equally  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  although  they  form  a  principal  feature  in  the  composition  of  European  pleasure 
grounds,  they  are  rarely  seen  in  our  own,  and  their  real  beauty  and  adaptability  for 
cultivated  shrubberries  are  as  little  known  as  the  rarest  plant  of  foreign  climes.  The 
efforts  that  many  enthusiastic  cultivators  have  made  in  introducing  all  the  best  foreign 
varieties  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  are  highly  commendable ;  but,  as 
the  late  Gen.  Dearborn  once  remarked  when  treating  on  a  similar  subject,  we  should 
^  first  look  at  homo  and  direct  our  attention  to  the  beautiful,  the  grand,  and  the  valu- 
able, and  endeavor  to  procure  afterwards  whatever  may  be  found  better  or  useful  in 
other  regions  of  the  earth."  I  think  we  are  at  fault  in  overlooking  those  plants  that 
are  so  highly  valued  in  every  country  but  their  native  one,  and  neglecting  the  good 
that  is  within  our  reach  for  something  that  is  supposed  more  valuable  merely  because 
it  is  more  difficult  of  attainment. 

This  antipathy  to  native  plants  has  frequently  been  dwelt  upon  by  writers  on  horti- 
culture, and  has  as  frequently  been  met  with  the  answer  that  they  cannot  be  cultivated 
without  great  expense  and  labor  in  preparing  beds  of  suitable  soil,  selecting  particular 
locations,  watering,  mulching,  <fi;c.,  and  afler  all  the  plants  never  attain  that  healthy 
luxuriance  they  possessed  before  removal.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  the  plants 
under  consideration  require  a  certain  kind  of  peaty  soil  called  by  some  'Maurel  earth,** 
which  is  to  be  found  in  deep  ravines  and  swampy  spots,  without  which  it  is  utterly 
useless  to  attempt  their  cultivation.  If  we  investigate  the  subject  we  will  find  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  incurring  all  this  unnecessary  expense  in  the  preparation  of  soil. 
Both  the  Rhododendron  and  Kalmia  are  found  in  all  situations,  on  clayey  slopes,  in 
swampy  marshes,  on  rocky  knolls,  and  even,  in  crotches  of  trees,  under  conditions 
similar  to  the  Orchidse  of  tropical  regions,  and  I  have  cultivated  them  under  glass,  in 
connection  with  Maxillarias  and  Stanhopeas,  on  blocks  of  ifvood,  and  in  rustic  baskets. 
When  the  epiphytal  species  of  the  Sikkim  Himalayas  were  first  announced,  European 
botanists  considered  it  quite  startling  that  the  genus  should  assume  that  habit  Had 
they  been  familiar  with  the  nature  and  adaptability  of  the  American  species,  their 
surprise  would  not  have  been  so  great,  and  it  affords  us  another  proof  of  the  scantiness 
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of  information  so  important  to  practical  cultivators — viz.,  the  physical  conditions  and 
local  circumstances  under  which  plants  are  found  in  their  native  habitats,  as  an  auxil- 
iary to  their  artificial  treatment 

All  plants  that  form  fibrous  roots  similar  to  the  Kalmia,  never  run  deep  in  the  soil ; 
they  ramify  and  spread  a  net- work  of  fibres  on  the  surface  among  the  decaying  leaves 
and  vegetable  matter  annually  deposited.  Hence,  we  may  infer  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  forming  deep  preparations  of  any  particular  soil  for  their  culture ;  and 
further,  that  if  transplanted  in  the  ordinary  mode  adopted  with  ornamental  trees,  a 
weak  growth  and  premature  death  might  be  anticipated,  since  the  roots  would  be  placed 
out  of  the  reach  of  those  atmospheric  gases  so  necessary  to  their  development 

Within  the  last  few  years  I  have  removed  many  hundreds  of  these  plants  of  all 
sizes,  from  six  inches  to  sixteen  feet  in  height,  and  from  three  to  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  transplanted  them  in  shrubberies  without  discrimination  as  to  exposure  or  locality, 
and  have  not  had  a  failure  of  more  than  five  per  cent,  and  these  principally  where 
the  roots  of  neighboring  trees  deprived  the  plants  of  sustenance  during  dry  weather. 
No  regard  was  paid  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  but  in  all  cases  it  was  deeply  loosened 
up  with  the  spade  in  order  to  suspend  a  supply  of  moisture  that  would  be  available  in 
extreme  drouth ;  the  ground  being  left  loose  and  level  on  the  surface,  is  then  in  a 
proper  condition  for  the  reception  of  the  plants. 

In  the  selection  of  the  plants  I  prefer  those  growing  in  open  exposures  in  the  woods, 
rather  than  those  under  the  deep  shade  of  trees,  the  former  being  of  a  more  bushy 
and  desirable  habit  and  growth,  and  furnished  with  a  better  supply  of  roots.  A  circle 
of  sufficient  diameter  to  inclose  a  suitable  quantity  of  roots  is  cut  round  the  plant, 
which  is  then  easily  brought  up  by  skimming  underneath  with  a  spade.  Very  little 
attention  is  given  to  secure  a  ball  of  earth,  since  it  is  quite  useless,  because  the  roots 
do  ^ot  penetrate  many  inches  from  the  surface  in  ordinary  cases. 

Wo  come  now  to  planting,  which  I  particularly  wish  \m  notice.  I  am  convinced 
that  to  improper  planting,  rather  than  to  any  other  cause,  may  be  attributed  the  many 
failures  in  attempting  to  cultivate  these  plants.  My  method  is  not  to  plant  them  in 
the  soil  at  all,  but  simply  set  them  down  an  the  surface.  A  sprinkling  of  soil  is  scat- 
tered over  the  roots,  principally  about  their  extremeties,  to  be  washed  in  by  rains. 
They  should  always  be  planted  in  masses  or  clumps,  as  being  much  more  effective 
than  single  specimens;  they  can  also  receive  more  attention  during  summer  in  the 
mulching  or  covering  the  whole  surface  of  roots  with  short  lawn  grass,  leaves,  &o. 
During  the  first  season  after  removal,  they  may  occasionally  require  artificial  water- 
ings ;  but  if  the  soil  is  deepened  properly  previous  to  planting,  and  attention  paid  to 
keeping  the  roots  covered,  they  will  not  require  much  further  care.*  In  the  fall,  a  cov- 
ering of  leaves  five  or  six  inches  in  depth  should  be  thrown  over  the  roots,  to  decom- 
pose and  form  a  rooting  medium  for  the  young  fibres,  similar  to  what  is  provided  for 
them  in  their  native  woods.    It  is  this  annual  surface  deposit  that  affords  nutriment 

*  In  the  Bprlng  of  1858,  whik  engaged  In  ranoTing  Katanlas,  I  lifted  a  Tery  large  and  line  specimen  which  coold 
not  be  placed  on  ttie  wagon  at  Uie  time.  Thinking  to  get  it  at  an  eariy  day,  I  left  it  on  the  Borfoce,  merely  throwing 
a  few  handfhla  of  leavea  orer  its  roots.    On  commencing  olpentlons  the  next  October,  I  came  acroM  this  plant  quite 
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to  the  plant,  and  hence  we  see  the  error  of  deep  pUnUng,  and  their  healthy  growth 
on  all  Boila  and  in  all  situations.  Even  on  rocky  surfaces  the  roots  penetrate  the 
numerous  crevices  of  the  rock,  and  receive  nourishment  irom  the  decay  of  leaves  and 
vegetable  matter,  which  the  descending  rains  convey  to  their  utmost  extremitieB. 
They  descend  deep  into  these  fissures,  because  atmospheric  gases  are  not  impeded ; 
but  cover  these  tender  fibres  with  five  or  six  inches  of  dose,  compact  soil,  and  their 
further  extension  is  completely  arrested. 

I  may,  on  some  future  occasion,  present  my  views  with  reference  to  the  introduction 
of  undergrowth  shrubs  in  ornamental  plantations.  The  common-place,  ane-idm  sys- 
tem, of  dotting  over  a  certain  portion  of  ground  with  trees  at  regular  distances,  is 
becoming  so  prevalent,  that  it  is  time  some  characteristic  feature  should  be  attempted^ 
in  order  to  break  up  the  monotonous,  formal  aspect,  produced  by  this  method  of 
planting. 


THE  POMOLOGIGAL  DEPARTMENT  AT  COUNTY  AND  STATE  FAIRS.* 

BT  TH0MA8  M.  OOOLBT,  TOLEDO,  OHia 

A  CONSIDERABLE  uumber  of  our  cities  and  villages  boast  Horticultural  Societies,  whose 
efforts  in  behalf  of  pomology  are  traceable  in  an  increased  knowledge  of  that  science, 
and  an  improvement  in  its  practice,  in  the  country  immediately  surrounding  the  places 
at  which  they  are  kicated.  For  the  most  part,  these  societies  are  not  organized  for  a 
large  territory,  the  number  of  their  members  is  not  expected  to  be  large,  and  the 
attendance  at  their  weekly  or  monthly  meetings  is  not  too  great  to  permit  of  each 
person  examining  all  the  fruits  presented,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  appear- 
ance if  not  with  the  flavor  of  each.  As  yet,  however,  the  agricultural  community  a 
little  removed  from  towntf  have  not  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  organize  such 
societies,  and  to  meet  the  want  of  them  a  pomological  department  has  been  added  to 
almost  all  the  yearly  State  and  County  gatherings  now  commonly  designated  ^  Fairs.** 
As  it  is  upon  these  that  farmers  are  to  depend  principally,  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
for  such  aid  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  fruit-culture  as  organized  effort  can  give 
them,  we  propose  to  glance  briefly  at  the  mode  in  which  the  pomological  exhibition  is 
made  at  these  fairs,  and  to  point  out  a  few  particulars  in  which,  in  our  opinion,  the 
value  of  that  exhibition  might  be  materially  increased. 

Let  the  reader  take  a  walk  with  us  through  the  building  devoted  to  fruits,  at  one 
of  these  State  Fairs.  Extending  all  around  the  building  are  long  tables,  upon  which 
exhibitors  have  arranged  their  fruits,  labeled  with  names,  or  numbers,  or  not  at  all,  as 
suited  their  respective  fancies.  In  front  of  these  tables  is  placed  a  railing,  to  protect 
them  from  the  crowd  of  visitors ;  and  behind  that  the  exhibitors,  if  they  happen  to  be 
nurserymen,  station  themselves  to  improve  the  opportunity  of  advertising  their  wares. 

On  examining  such  of  the  fruits  as  are  labeled  with  names,  we  are  surpriied  to  find    n 
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BO  manj  of  the  names  wrong.  Here  is  the  Baldwin  nnder  the  name  of  HuhbardM- 
Um  Naniuek;  the  ffere/ardskire  Fearmain  and  the  Eambo  both  labeled  Seek-no-fur- 
tker  ;  the  Green  Newtown  Pippin  designated  Rhode  leland  Qrtening  ;  the  Wbieott 
mistaken  for  the  Bed  Gillijlower  ;  and  red  Apples  of  various  sizes,  shapes,  and  flavors, 
which  the  exhibitors  seem  determined  to  crowd  into  the  already  extensive  family  of 
Spitzenbuighs.  With  the  Pears  it  is,  if  possible,  still  worse ;  for  Bell  Pear^  Butter 
Pear,  Pound  Pear^  and  Virgalieti^  seem  to  be  generic  names  under  which  a  hundred 
.  different  species  having  little  apparent  affinity  are  classed  by  their  growers.  It  unfor- 
tunately happens  that  with  some  of  the  varieties  which  we  find  honored  with  duplicate 
names,  we  are  wholly  unaqnainted ;  and  apart  of  the  inducement  for  our  coming 
hither  was  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  them  that  would  at  least  enable  us  to  recog- 
nise them  when  we  met  again.  A  few  new  varieties,  promising  great  excellence,  have 
also  been  originated  in  the  region  where  this  fair  is  located ;  but  though  we  have 
strong  reason  for  believing  that  they  are  exhibited  here,  we  look  in  vain  over  the 
tables  for  their  names,  and  are  compelled  to  an  uncertain  search  for  them  among  the 
unt^umbered  and  unlabeled  ones.  We  had  been  told  that  we  should  also  see  at  this 
fair  fruits  from  four  degrees  of  latitude  and  eight  of  longitude,  and  we  had  anticipated 
great  pleasure  and  much  instruction  from  a  comparison  of  the  different  specimens  pre- 
sented, and  a  study  of  the  various  peculiarities  induced  by  differences  in  soil,  climate, 
and  situation ;  but  though  the  professional  exhibitors  have  some  of  them  taken  the 
pains  to  affix  their  cards  over  their  entries,  in  many  cases  after  diligent  inquiry  we 
are  unable  to  ascertain,  from  the  entry  tickets  or  otherwise,  where  the  fruits  were 
raised,  or  anything  of  the  climatic  or  other  influences  which  have  affected  them.  In- 
deed,  we  learn,  on  inquiry,  that  the  name  and  residence  of  the  exhibitor  are  not 
allowed  to  be  placed  on  the  entry  ticket,  lest  dishonest  judges  might  give  partial 
decisions ;  while  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  managers  that  exhibitors  who 
eared  to  have  the  fruits  of  their  raising  known  have  many  ways  of  making  them 
known  aside  from  using  for  that  purpose  the  tickets  they  receive  from  the  Secretary. 
The  committee  on  fruits  are  alone  able  to  render  us  any  essential  aid  in  this  pursuit 
of  knowledge  under  difficulties ;  yet,  except  the  time  when  thej^  are  engaged  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  obtain  without  their  assistance  the 
information  we  desire,  as  to  find  the  members  of  this  committee. 

It  will  not  be  surprising,  therefore,  that  we  return  home  from  this  exhibition  but 
litUe  wiser  than  we  came,  and  fully  impressed  with  the  belief  that  though  State  fairs 
may  be  valuable  to  committeemen,  and  afford  them  a  fine  opportunity  of  becoming 
familiar  with  the  fruits  of  the  State,  yet  to  the  public  at  large  this  portion  of  the 
show  is  about  as  valuable  as  if  the  tables  hAd  been  loaded  with  stones  instead  of 
Apples  and  Pears.  But  we  are  more  than  ever  convinced  of  that  fact,  when  we  see 
the  report  of  the  committee  published  among  the  transactions  of  the  Society ;  for 
though  they  have  taken  pains  to  inf<Hrm  us  that  they  have  awarded  premiums  in  due 
form  for  the  best  single  variety,  and  for  the  best  three  and  six  varieties  of  fall  and 
winter  Apples  and  Pears,  they  have  not  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  inform  us 
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Oillifiotiferif  the  Pennoek$y  and  the  Monstrous  Pippins^  in  their  ignorance  of  anj 
better  Apples,  may  cultivate  them  in  the  same  ignorance  forever,  if  they  are  to  dq>end 
upon  this  Society  for  enlightenment. 

The  State  tiair  which  we  have  supposed,  is  a  sample  of  many  State  and  County 
exhibitions ;  and  though  not  of  all,  yet  many  of  the  objections  stated  will  apply  with 
force  to  almost  any  of  them.  Let  us  recapitulate  these  objections,  with  suggestions 
for  their  removal. 

1st  It  is  a  mistaken  policy,  we  think,  to  endeavor  to  conceal  the  names  of  exhib- 
itors. It  is  so,  first,  because  it  fails  of  its  object  whenever  the  exhibitors  see  fit  to 
disclose  themselves  to  the  committee ;  secondly,  because  a  part  of  the  interest  we  take 
in  any  production  is  connected  with  the  name  of  the  producer  and  his  reputation  in 
that  department ;  and  thirdly,  because  fruits  are  varied  so  much  by  climate  and  other 
incidents,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  place  where  they  grow  is  absolutely  necessafy  to 
enable  us  to  judge  correctly  of  them.  (1) 

2d.  Exhibitors  should  never  be  permitted  to  leave  their  own  labels  upon  fmita, 
unless  the  committee  on  examination  have  found  them  correct  The  incorrect  labels 
confuse  and  mislead  the  public. 

Sd.  Competent  persons  should  be  designated  to  stand  by  the  fruits,  to  inform  those 
desiring  to  know  about  names,  qualities,  <kc;  or,  if  that  should  be  found  inexpedient, 
all  fruits  should  as  far  as  possible  be  correctly  named,  and  be  labeled  with  the  name 
and  residence  of  the  person  growing  them. 

4th.  Committees,  in  awarding  premiums  to  best  varieties,  should  invariably  give 
names,  so  that  those  who  depend  upon  them  for  information  may  know  what  are  con- 
sidered  best  varieties  for  cultivation  in  the  region  io  which  they  live. 

5th.  Fruit  committees  ought  to  report  a  eoTidemned  list  of  such  fruits  unworthy  of 
cultivation  as  are  presented  for  examination.  We  might  thus  hope  that  some  of  ua 
would  live  to  see  the  culture  of  such  noble  looking  but  worthless  fruits  as  the  Pmnock 
Apple  (now  met  with  everywhere)  discontinued. 

And,  in  conclusion,  the  necessity  for  any  pomological  department  at  such  fairs 
should  be  done  b.ws§  with  as  soon  as  possible,  by  the  organization  of  town  or  district 
horticultural  societies,  that  should  hold  weekly  meetings,  and  thus  make  their  mem- 
bers  familiar  with  the  fruits  of  all  seasons.  The  present  system  is  but  a  poor  substitute 
for  such  societies,  and  its  continuance  should  be  as  brief  as  the  lovers  of  good  fruit 
can  possibly  make  it 

[  1.  We  believe  strongly  in  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  prohibiting  the  names  of 
exhibitors  from  being  attached  to  their  fruits  until  the  committees  have  made  their 
awards.  Committees,  though  meaning  well,  without  the  slightest  intention  to  be 
partial,  are  very  frequently  so  when  they  know  the  names  of  exhibitors.  A  person's 
reputation  will  induce  the  idea  sometimes  that  his  fruit  is  really  better  than  it  is. 
Sometimes  a  committee  will  sympathiae  with  the  exhibitor,  and  say  *<  he  ought  to  be 
m  encouraged,^  Ac,  Ac;  but  when  no  names  are  to  be  seen,  the  committee  are  of  ^ 
^    necessity  coiAn^  to  the  simple  question,  the  merits  4^  the  fruits.    But  then  we   ^ 
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would  have  all  oommittees  to  make  their  examinations  and  awaids  before  the  exhibi- 
tion of  fruits  is  thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  then  exhibitors  should  be.  allowed  to 
place  their  names  upon  the  fruits,  and  give  as  much  publicity  to  it  as  possible,  and  all 
the  prize  collections  and  articles  should  be  conspicuouslj  so  designated. 

To  the  other  propositions  we  give  our  cordial  assent,  and  comment  the  whole 
article  to  those  who  are  about  to  take  a  part  in  the  direction  of  exhibitions, — ^Ed.] 


DRYING    FRUIT* 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  amount  of  Peaches  consumed  in  a  single  week  in 
the  citj  of  New  York,  exceeds  the  total  consumption  of  fruit  in  Qreat  Britain 
throughout  the  entire  year.  The  sales  of  perishable  fruits  are  rapidly  increasing 
throughout  the  country ;  but  there  is  one  serious  drawback  to  their  extensive  culti- 
vation— that  is  the  necessity  of  crowding  them  into  market  at  the  ctj^ical  period  of 
'their  maturity,  so  that  twenty-four  hour's  delay  shall  not  witness  their  destruction  by 
decay  and  fermentation,  and  result  in  their  total  loss.  Hence  the  immense  superiority 
in  this  particular,  of  long-keeping  sorts — which  may  be  deliberately  secured  and  held 
in  market  for  many  months,  till  the  best  time  shall  be  selected  for  their  disposaU 

But  there  is  another  important  avenue  to  market  for  the  perishable  fruits  that  is  at 
present  almost  unknown  in  its  perfected  form.  We  allude  to  preservation  by  drying. 
Every  farmer  thinks  he  has  seen  dried  Apples  and  Peaches,  but  not  one  in  a  thousand 
has  seen  them — properly  so  called.  That  which  usually  appears  under  this  name, 
consists  in  the  first  place,  of  a  selection  of  such  inferior,  poor-flavored  fruit,  as  can  be 
used  for  nothing  else ;  this  is  imperfectly  pared,  leaving  a  due  proportion  of  skin  and 
core  remaining,  and  is  then  variously  subjected  to  partial  decay,  smoking,  drying,  ^c, 
forming  when  completed,  a  singular  medley  of  all  colors,  from  brown  to  nearly  black, 
and  with  nearly  as  various  an  intermixture  of  flavors.  Those  who  wish  to  see  dried 
fruit  in  perfection,  must  remember  that  a  poor-flavored  sort  before  drying,  can  never 
by  any  ingenious  process  become  finely-flavored  afterwards.  The  very  flnest  vareities 
must  therefore  be  first  chosen.  The  process  of  drying  must  then  be  so  rapid  that  no 
decay  nor  even  discoloration  shall  take  place  until  the  operation  is  completed.  Our 
climate  is  too  precarious  to  think  of  drying  fruit  properly  in  the  open  air,  even  for  the 
earliest  varieties.  Some  artificial  arrangement  for  the  purpose  must  therefore  be 
devised. 

The  great  leading  defect  of  all  the  plans  we  have  seen  for  drying  by  fire-heat,  is  a 
want  of  circulation  in  the  heated  air — a  deficiency  in  rapid  ventilation.  A  high  tem- 
perature is  given  by  means  of  stoves  to  a  close  apartment,  the  air  of  which  in  a  few 
minutes  is  heavily  charged  with  moisture  from  the  fresh  fruit,  and  a  sort  of  steaming, 
stewing,  half-baking  process  then  commences,  producing  after  a  long  delay,  an  article 
far  different  from  that  of  a  perfectly  dried,  finely-flavored  fruit    A  free  dronlation  of 
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air,  kept  dry  by  a  oontinaed  firesb  supply,  would  accomplish  the  work  in  far  less  time, 
and  at  a  much  lower  temperature;  and  consequently  retain  in  an  incomparably  more 
perfect  manner  the  original  characteristics  and  color  of  the  fruit 

In  order  to  make  a  beginning  in  this  matter,  and  to 
assist  in  the  erection  of  good,  cheap,  rapidly-operating, 
and  perfect  fruit  drying  establishments,  we  present  to  our 
readers  a  figure  and  description  of  an  apparatus  for  this 
purpose,  which,  although  never  patented,  we  belieTe  to  be 
far  more  valuable  than  many  machines  not  thus  thrown 
open  to  the  public  Its  peculiar  advantages  will  be  obvi- 
ous as  soon  as  the  description  is  examined. 

It  consists  of  a  tall  upright  shaft,  a  6,  represented  in  the 
annexed  section  of  the  apparatus,  through  which  passes  an 
endless  chain,  made  of  a  number  of  strong  frames,  securely 
hinged  together  at  their  comers.  This  chain  should  be 
strong  enough  to  bear  several  hundred  pounds  without 
breaking.  At  every  joint  it  is  furnished  with  a  braced 
shelf,  each  consisting  simply  of  a  square  frame  furnished 
with  coarse  twine-netting,  like  a  sieve.  This  endless  chain 
with  its  series  of  sieves  runs  over  an  angular  wheel  above 
and  another  below,  precisely  like  those  of  a  common  chain 
pump,  but  wide  enough  to  receive  the  full  breadth  of  the 
chain.  Its  motion  is  quite  slow,  descending  from  a  to  6 
on  one  side,  ajid  rising  on  the  other,  and  is  accurately  reg- 
ulated by  means  of  the  pendulum  d  connected  to  the 
notched  wheel  c,  by  means  of  an  escapement  like  that  of  a 
common  clock,  but  made  very  strong.  A  strong  and 
broad  India-rubber  band  connects  the  axle  of  this  wheel  to 
the  drum  f,  on  which  the  chain  runs.  As  the  chain  is 
loaded  with  the  drying  fruit,  and  is  therefore  quite  heavy, 
it  must  not,  and  indeed  can  not,  be  subjected  to  the  suc- 
cessive vibrations  of  the  clock-work,  these  vibrations  being 
broken  and  destroyed  by  the  India-rubber  band. 

The  whole  apparatus  being  ready  for  operation,  heated 
air  from  a  stove  and  drums  is  made  to  pass  up  through 
the  shaft  a  6,  being  let  in  at  the  sides  at  6,  and  confined  to 
this  shaft  by  the  drum  e  being  made  tight,  and  fitting 
closely  without  touching  in  its  revolutions.  A  person  with  freshly  cut  and  pared 
fruit  Btations  himself  at  a,  and  as  each  successive  shelf  or  sieve  slowly  descends,  spreads 
a  single  layer  over  them.  They  operate  like  the  weight  of  a  clock  in  keeping  up  the 
motion  of  the  pendulum ;  and  the  velocity  of  their  descent  is  accurately  regulated  by 
means  of  the  relative  sizes  of  the  wheels  placed  on  the  axles  of  c  and  e,  and  also,  if 
necessarv.  bv  usinflr  different  lanirihA  iar  tha  nenduliim  rod. 
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The  great  adrantage  of  this  contrivance  is  the  following:  The  dry  and  freshly 
heated  air  first  enters  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  at  b  and  strikes  the  fruit  when  the  dry- 
ing process  b  nearly  finished,  and  completes  it ;  as  this  air  rises,  it  receives  additional 
portions  of  moisture  from  each  successive  shelf,  until  finally  it  passes  off  at  the  top, 
— the  driest  portion  being  needed  at  the  bottom,  to  complete  the  process,  and  those 
most  charged  with  vapor  only  coming  in  contact  with  the  freshest  fruit  at  the  top, 
where  only  it  could  be  useful. 

The  velocity  must  be  so  regulated,  by  experiment,  (according  to  the  height  of  the 
shaft,  heat  of  the  air,  and  time  required  for  drying,)  that  the  drying  process  shaU  be 
just  completed  by  the  time  the  fruit  reaches  the  bottom,  where  it  drops  off  ftom  the 
revolving  shelves  into  baskets  or  boxes  placed  there  for  this  purpose. 

This  apparatus  may  be  placed  in  a  tall  narrow  building  erected  for  the  purpose,  and 
built  cheaply  by  vertical  boarding  on  a  wooden  frame,  to  the  whole  of  which  a  hand- 
some architectural  exterior  may  be  imparted  by  giving  it  the  aspect  of  a  square 
Italian  tower  or  campanile. 

An  apparatus  of  this  sort  will  dry  fruit  with  great  rapidity,  certainly,  and  inde- 
pendently of  the  most  un&vorable  changes  in  the  weather ;  and  it  will  come  out 
white,  clean,  and  perfectly  dried,  retaining  all  the  peculiar  flavor  of  the  fresh  fruity 
and  prove  incomparably  superior  to  the  common  half-decayed,  smoked,  imperfect 
article.  When  known,  such  dried  fruit  must  command  almost  any  price  in  market 
Drying  establishments,  well  managed,  would  give  a  great  impetus  to  Peach  planting 
in  this  country ;  and  we  unhesitatingly  predict  a  large  trade  in  the  finest  dried  Peachea 
in  European  markets,  to  which  they  can  be  so  cheaply  and  safely  conveyed,  and 
where,  as  fresh  Peaches  cannot  be  easily  obtained,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  rery  highly 
appreciated. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

BT  A.   S.   N. 

As  the  season  is  at  hand  when  many  persons  will  plant  Strawberries,  I  hope  I  shall 
not  be  thought  to  offer  unnecessary  advice,  if  I  make  a  few  suggestions  on  Strawberry 
culture.  On  most  horticultural  topics,  the  mass  of  your  readers  have  less  rather*  than 
more  practical  knowledge,  than  is  generally  attributed  to  them.  They  need  instruct 
tion  <*  line  upon  line.^'    I  know  this  has  been  and  is  still  the  case  with  myself. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  for  the  successful  culture  of  the  Strawberry,  is  a  deep  soil. 
If  you  can  devote  to  it  only  a  small  patch  of  ground,  a  rod  or  two  square,  do  not 
begin  by  raising  a  bed  above  the  adjacent  ground  or  walks,  rather  let  it  be  lotoer  ;  as 
another  requisite  in  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit  is  sufficient  moisture,  and  when  the 
bed  is  raised  the  plants  suffer  from  every  drouth.  As  a  general  rule,  it  will  be  best 
to  select  for  this  fruit  the  lowest  part  of  your  garden.  Many  of  your  readers  must 
I  '    have  observed  that  Strawberry  plants  have  a  great  tendency  to  ^  get  up  in  the  world ;"    ^  v 
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[anting  tliem  in  tbe  lowest  part  of  the  garden,  they  not  only  get  more  benefit  from 
le  rains,  but  the  natural  washing  down  of  the  soil  will  counteract  the  tendency  I 
are  mentioned. 

No  manure,  unless  thoroughly  decomposed,  should  be  applied  within  six  inches  of 
le  surface  of  the  soil  for  several  months  before  planting  your  Strawberries,  as  the 
ryness  occasioned  by  this  manure  will  seriously  injure  your  plants. 

If  your  bed  is  small,  and  you  wish  to  raise  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  fruit 
om  it,  and  will  give  it  the  necessary  attention,  set  the  plants  about  four  inches  apart 
I  rows  a  foot  asunder,  three  rows  making  a  bed,  There  should  be  a  walk  two  feet 
ide  between  the  beds.  In  this  method  the  runners  must  be  cut  off,  and  the  earth 
ept  loose  between  the  rows.  The  weeds  will  also  trouble  you,  but  with  proper  atten- 
on  a  large  amount  of  fruit  may  be  gathered. 

You  may  thin  out  your  bed  by  removing  the  old  plants,  after  a  suflBcient  number 
P  young  plants  have  struck  root  to  serve  for  the  next  year.  Or,  you  may,  immedi- 
tely  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  spade  in  alternate  strips  of  three  feet  wide,  and  when 
lese  strips  have  become  covered  with  young  plants,  spade  in  the  old  ones ;  and  so 
mew  your  bed  annually.  I  am  here  recommending  what  others  have  frequently 
)commended. 

For  three  varieties  to  cultivate  in  this  manner  in  thu  region,  I  should  choose  Burr*8 
Tew  Pine,  an  early  variety,  of  good  size,  excellent  flavor,  and  very  productive; 
icAvoy^s  Superior^  a  large,  productive,  and  good  berry ;  and,  as  a  fertilizer,  as  well 
I  an  excellent  berry  and  very  productive,  the  Large  Early  Scarlet,  But  if  you  wish 
)t  Strawberries  that  will  ^  take  care  of  themselves,^'  or  require  little  attention,  plant 
Mmson  Cone,  Cincinnati  Hudson,  and  especially  Dundee,  with  a  few  Large  Early 
\earlets  as  fertilizers,  and  let  them  run  over  the  ground.  There  are  of  course  many 
ther  excellent  varieties  beside  those  I  have  mentioned,  and  among  them  may  be 
amed  a  new  kind  originated  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  called  Monroe  Scarlet.  I  have 
mnd  it  a  .good  fruit,  a  vigorous  grower,  and  uncommonly  productive. 

If^  instead  of  a  small  patch  in  the  garden,  you  have  a  quarter  or  an  eighth  of  an 
ere  to  be  planted,  put  your  plants  two  in  a  place,  in  hills  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet 
part,  and  the  rows  two  feet  and  a  half  apart.  Cultivate  as  you  would  com,  cutting 
p  the  runners  as  you  would  weeds. 

For  mulching,  especially  when  the  plants  are  in  drills  or  rows,  as  first  mentioned, 
have  tried  nothing  so  good  or  so  clean  as  straw  cut  short  as  for  feed ;  and  when  it 
ecays,  it  is  of  value  to  the  soil  instead  of  being  injurious,  like  tan.  As  a  top-dress- 
ig,  in  addition  to  leached  ashes,  use  leaf-mold  or  rotted  turf.  Swamp  muck  or  peaty 
arth,  dried  and  mixed  with  sand,  is  an  excellent  top-dressing  where  the  soil  is  clayey. 

Your  correspondent  ««T.,"  in  the  Horticulturist  for  June,  asks  for  information  relative 
0  the  value  and  use  of  tan-bark  for  mulching  Strawberry  plants,  and  as  a  winter  cov- 
ring  for  them.  A  few  years  since,  tan  was  extensively  used  in  this  vicinity,  both  for 
overing  Strawberries  and  as  a  mulch  for  dwarf  Pears  and  other  trees  and  shrubs,  in 
onsequence  of  the  commendations  of  your  predecessor,  Mr.  Downing,  and  of  the  ft 
qualities  attributed  to  it  by  Prof.  Mapes.  The  latter  gentleman,  I  think,  asserted  that  S. 
'*^^-  . 
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<<  tannic  acid  w  a  specific  manure  for  Strawberries/'  improving  their /avor  if  not  their 
size.  Indeed,  I  think  something  was  said  about  toads  being  able  to  distinguish  Straw- 
berries where  tannic  acid  had  been  used,  from  others.  But  tan  here  has  had  its  day, 
and  its  use  is  now  universally  ^  voted  a  nuisance.*'  As  a  mulch  for  Strawberries,  it  is 
a  dirty  article,  when  wet  staining  the  dresses  of  females  while  picking  the  berries. 
For  a  winter  covering  it  is  no  better,  to  say  the  most  of  it,  than  straw,  forest  leaves, 
or  saw-dust,  either  of  which  can  usually  be  as  easily  procured  as  tan.  If  used  as  a 
winter  covering,  it  is  much  more  trouble  to  remove  it  in  the  spring  than  straw  or 
leaves.  As  to  its  effects  on  the  soil,  if  spaded  in,  on  a  stiff  c/ay,  it  may  not,  as  you 
suggest,  '^do  any  harm,"  w^ile  on  all  other  soils  I  believe  it  to  be  decidedly  injurious. 

As  to  potash,  of  which  <*  T."  speaks,  I  believe  it  is  pretty  generally  understood  that 
leached  ashes,  if  not  used  too  freely,  form  a  good  top-dressing  for  Strawberries,  afford- 
ing all  the  potash  they  usually  need.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  will  undoubtedly  promote 
the  growth  of  the  plants,  but  will  not  necessarily  increase  very  greatly  the  crop  of 
fruit  I  am  in  the  habit  of  saving  all  the  soot  from  my  chimnies  and  stove-pipes,  on 
account  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  contained  in  it.  This  I  apply  to  Strawb^hy 
plants  and  other  things,  as  I  judge  necessary. 

So  subject  is  our  climate  to  drouth,  I  think  no  crop  would  pay  better  for  irrigating 
than  Strawberries ;  and  the  cultivator  who  has  water  that  he  can  use  in  this  way, 
will  find  it  to  his  account  in  so  doing. 
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The  following  new  Pears  are  described  as  follows  in  the  English  Gardener*^  Chronicle^ 
by  M.  De  Liron  d' Airoles,  of  Nantes.  Several  of  them  —  such  as  Beurre  Clair- 
ffeau,  Nantais^  Duchesse  de  Berry^  Conmller  de  la  Cour^  Bon  Gustave^  Joeephine  de 
Malines,  &c. — have  fruited  in  this  country,  and  proved  to  be  valuable.  M.  D'Airo- 
LBS  descriptions  are  the  most  complete  we  have  met,  except  of  the  few  described  in 
the  Annals  de  Pomologie, 

^Beurre  Clairgeau, — The  tree  is  remarkably  vigorous,  and  soon  forms  a  handsome 
pyramid ;  succeeds  well  against  a  wall  with  a  south  or  an  east  aspect ;  bears  abund- 
antly, and  at  an  early  age.  Fruit  variable  in  form,  but  generally  calebasse-shaped ;  a 
superb  fruit,  weighing  sometimes  twenty  ounces.  It  gained  the  firat  prize  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  the  Seine,  in  1861.  Its  skin  is  fine,  almost  entirely  covered  with 
patches  of  reddish  russet  when  gathered ;  but  at  its  full  maturity,  which  occurs  in 
November  and  December,  it  becomes  richly  colored  with  yellow  and  verraillion.  Its 
flesh  is  fine,  white,  melting,  very  juicy,  sugary,  and  perfumed.  Raised  by  Pierre 
Clairgeau,  a  gardener  at  Nantes. 

"  Beurre  de  Nantes^  or  Nantais, — Tree — vigorous,  adapted  for  a  pyramid  or  for 
\    training  against  a  wall ;  it  soon  comes  into  a  bearing  state.     Fruit — large,  oblong,  ot    { ^ 
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— white,  melting,  very  jaicy,  and  perfumed.  Ripens  in  September.  One  of  the  most 
handsome  and  delicious  of  the  new  Pears.  It  was  raised  by  Francois  Maisonkeuts, 
a  horticulturist  at  Nantes. 

^Beurre  Delfoste. — ^Tree — vigorous,  suitable  for  a  pyramid  or  standard.  Fruit — 
middle-sized,  roundish.  Skin — ^yellowish-brown,  slightly  tinged  with  red  next  the 
sun.  Flesh — white,  fine,  buttery,  and  melting ;  very  juicy  and  sugary,  with  a  deli- 
cious, perfumed  flavor,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  Passe  Colmar.  Becomes  fit 
for  use  in  Belgium  in  December  and  January.  Raised  by  M.  Gregoirx,  of  Jodoigne, 
Belgium. 

"  Bergamotte  Hamhourg, — ^Tree — vigorous,  forms  a  handsome  pyramid,  and  is  also 
adapted  for  a  standard ;  an  abundant  bearer.  Fruit — large,  Bergamotnshaped,  Irom 
three  to  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  Skin — ^rougb,  green,  Changing  to  citron 
yellow  when  ripe,  dotted  with  brown,  and  tinged  with  red  next  the  sun.  Flesh — 
white,  very  fine,  somewhat  buttery,  juice  abundant,  sugary,  perfumed  like  the  Rous- 
selets  and  Bergamots.  An  excellent  fruit,  ripening,  in  Belgium,  in  the  first  fortnight 
of  t)ctober.    Raised  by  M.  Bivort. 

"i>tt<?  d^  Orleans, — ^The  original  tree  has  a  magnificent  pyramidal  form.  Fruit — 
middle-sized,  or  tolerably  large,  obtuse-pyramidal,  of  a  fine  golden  yellow,  profusely 
sprinkled  with  reddish-brown  and  dark  specks.  Stalk— ^slender,  woody,  and  about 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length.  Flesh — white,  fine,  melting,  very  juicy  and  sugary, 
with  a  vinous  perfumed  flavor.  Season — ^November  and  December.  Raised  by  M. 
Alexandre  Bivort,  and  bore,  for  the  first  time,  in  1847, 

^Beurre  Six. — ^Tree — ^vigorous  and  fertile,  but  requires  to  be  worked  on  the  Pear 
stock  and  grown  against  a  wall.  It  is  not  adapted  for  pyramidal  training*  Fruit — 
liEurge,  pyriform.  Skin — smooth,  light  green,  dotted  with  deep  green  and  brown. 
Flesh — white,  very  jne,  melting,  buttery,  and  sugary,  with  a  delicious  perfume  flavor* 
Its  season  of  maturity  is  November  and  December,  in  Belgium.  Raised  by  M.  Six, 
nurseryman  at  Courtray. 

^Luchesse  de  Berry* — ^This  is  naturally  classed  among  the  Doyennes-  In  some 
catalogues  it  is  confounded  with  the  Doyenne  d^Ete^  from  which,  however,  it  is  very 
difierent.  Tree — vigorous  and  very  productive.  Fruit — middle-sized,  somewhat 
larger  than  the  Doyenne  d^Ete^  or  Doyenne  de  Juillet.  Skin — smooth,  pale  green, 
dotted  with  brown.  Stalk — short  and  thick.  Flesh — white,  crisp,  juicy,  and  sugary. 
Ripens,  at  Nantes,  between  the  16th  of  August  and  the  16th  of  September.  This 
variety  was  discovered  by  M.  Bruneau,  nurseryman,  at  Nantes.  Among  a  number 
of  seedling  trees  at  a  place  called  the  Barriere  de  Fer,  commune  de  Saint-Herblain,  he 
observed  two  trees,  the  fruits  of  which  appeared  to  possess  merit ;  to  one  of  them  he 
gave  the  name  of  Duckesse  de  Berry,  and  to  the  other  that  of  Saint  Herhlain  d*ffiverf 
and  introduced  them  into  his  nursery  in  1827. 

"  Saint  Herhlain  d^Siver. — ^The  tree  does  not  succeed  well  on  the  Quince  stock, 
but  on  the  Pear  stock  it  is  tolerably  vigorous,  and  is  suitable  for  standards  or  pyra- 

r*^^]^  ^  **"*^  />»cA«M  ds  JBarrv  d  ^SU,  to  dlsUnjfuWi  U  from  anottier  Pear  lately  sold  under  the  name     « 
of  i>uoAeM0  de  Barm,  uid  whi«.ii  f...  ^-^^j  ._  v_  ',. _  Tr_-j_,-  «.  ^  .  '  ?S 
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midfl.  The  fhiit  bean  considerable  reeemblance  to  the  Batter  Beurre,  from  whkh  it 
has  probably  been  raised,  and  at  first  sight  might  be  mistaken  for  it  It  is  of  medinm 
size,  or  rather  small  when  the  tree  is  heavily  loaded.  Skin — smooth,  green,  sprinkled 
with  small  brown  dots.  Stalk — short,  deep  brown.  Flesh — fine,  white,  juicj,  and 
sugary.  Although  the  tree  is  not  so  vigorous  as  many  others,  yet  it  appears  deserv- 
ing of  cultivation,  as  the  fruit  keeps  till  late  in  the  season. 

^^  Marie- Anne  de  Nancy, — ^Tree — moderately  vigorous,  and  likely  to  prove  a  good 
bearer.  Fruit — middle-sized,  turbinate,  about  nine  inches  in  circumference.  Skin — 
smooth,  green,  streaked  and  speckled  with  russet,  becoming  yellowish  when  fit  for 
use.  Stalk — scarcely  half  an  inch  in  length,  clear  brown,  thick,  and  fieshy.  Flesh — 
white,  very  melting,  and  buttery,  with  abundance  of  sugary  vinous  juice.  Ripe  in 
September  and  October.    From  seed  by  Van  Monb. 

^^Doeteur  Troseeau, — ^The  tree  bore  for  the  first  time  in  1848.  It  is  entirely  desti- 
tute of  thorns,  which  is  rarely  the  case  with  Pear  trees  that  have  recently  been  raised 
from  seed.  Fruit — large,  pyriform,  broad  near  the  eye  and  contracted  near  the  stalk. 
It  is  four  inches  in  height  and  three  inches  in  diameter.  Stalk — strong  and  woody, 
about  an  inch  in  length,  sunk  at  its  insertion.  Skin — greqjD,  spotted  with  red,  and 
sprinkled  with  gray  dots.  Flesh — ^fine,  white,  melting,  buttery,  with  abundance  of 
sugary  perfumed  juice.    Ripe  in  November  and  December.    Raised  by  M.  Alexan- 

DRX  BlYOXCT. 

^^Beurre  Bretonneau. — ^Tree — vigorous,  an  abundant  bearer,  adapted  for  a  stand- 
ard or  pyramid.  Fruit — as  yet  variable  in  form,  but  generally  it  is  long,  pyriform, 
contracted  near  the  stalk  end,  four  inches  in  length,  and  about  three  inches  in  diam- 
eter at  the  widest  part  Skin — rough,  pale  green,  changing  to  golden  yellow  at 
maturity;  the  side  next  the  sun  is  reddish-brown,  much  dotted  and  freckled  with 
distinct  russet  specks.  Flesh — fine,  yellowish-white,  buttery,  h^lf-melting,  sugary, 
vinous,  and  perfumed.  Keeps  till  May  or  June.  Named  in  compliment  to  Dr.  Brk- 
TOHNXAU,  of  Tours,  in  1846,  by  Major  Espsren. 

«*Pot>«  de  Tongres.-^^The  tree  is  a  very  strong  grower,  and  succeeds  better  on 
the  Pear  stock  than  on  the  Quince.  It  is  naturally  pyramidal.  Fruit — rerj  large, 
obovate,  four  and  a  half  inches  in  length  and  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter. 
Stalk — three-fburths  of  an  inch  in  length,  obliquely  inserted.  The  surface  of  the  fruit 
is  uneven.  Skin — bronze-colored,  changing  to  a  deep  brownish-yellow  when  fit  for 
use ;  the  side  next  the  sun  is  streaked  with  red.  Flesh — fine,  white,  melting,  juicy, 
sugary,  vinous,  and  agreeably  perfumed.  Season — middle  of  October.  Raised  by  M. 
DuRANDEAu,  at  the  village  of  Tongres. 

**  Josephine  de  Malines. — Tree — vigorous,  and  a  good  bearer,  forming  a  handsome 
pyramid,  and  may  be  worked  either  on  the  Pear  or  on  the  Quince  stock,  and  it  may 
be  planted  against  an  east  or  west  aspect.  Fruit — small  from  a  standard,  middle- 
sized  from  a  wall,  obovate.  Flesh — fine,  buttery,  juicy,  sugary,  and  perfumed.  Sea- 
son— January  to  March.    Raised  by  Major  Ebpersn,  of  Mechlin. 

^La  Juive. — ^The  tree  is  handsome  and  vigorous,  suitable  for  forming  a  pyramid. 

Fniii>— Tnir1l1lAi.&l70/1     fllvKinof a         SfalTr ^nAOvIv  on  inn\i  in  lan/vfYi     i-naAvfA/l  in   o  /koinfv. 
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Skin — smooth,  yelloviBb-green,  marbled  with  green  and  brown,  red  nert  the  sam 
Flesh — ^very  fine,  melting,  sugary,  and  highly  perfumed.  Season — November.  Bore 
for  the  first  time  in  1843.    This  first-rate  Pear  was  obtained  by  Major  Esperbk. 

^^  Jules  Bivort. — ^The  tree  is  of  moderate  vigor,  but  very  productive.  Fruit — ^laige, 
obovate,  about  three  and  a  half  inches  in  height  and  three  inches  in  diameter.  Skin 
— dull  green,  becoming  yellow  when  fit  for  use,  dotted  with  brown,  and  slightly 
tinged  with  red  next  the  sun.  Flesh — yellowish-white,  fine,  melting,  half-buttery, 
with  abundance  of  sugary,  vinous,  much  perfumed  juice.  Fit  for  use  about  the  mid- 
dle of  November.    Raised  by  Alexandre  Bivort,  and  bore  for  the  first  time  in  1847. 

^  Poire  Andauille, — The  tree  is  vigorous,  and  a  great  and  constant  bearer,  suitable 
for  a  standard  or  a  pyramid.  Fruit — three  and  a  half  to  four  inches  in  length,  and 
about  two  inches  in  diameter  at  the  widest  part,  near  the  eye ;  and  it  ia  nearly  as 
thick  toward  the  stalk,  which  is  short,  thick,  and  obliquely  inserted.  Skin — ^yellow. 
Flesh — white,  coarse,  juicy,  sweet,  and  agreeably  perfumed.  This  Pear  somewhat 
resembles  the  Beurre  Bosc,  but  it  is  smaller,  and  so  deformed  that  it  has  received 
from  us  the  name  of  Poire  Andouille^  that  being  the  form  which  it  generally  assumes. 
Were  it  not  rather  grit^  it  would  be  an  excellent  dessert  fruit;  but  it  would  furnish 
a  good  supply  throughout  the  season  by  being  dried  in  the  oven.  We  have  tasted 
the  fruit  fresh  from  the  tree  in  the  middle  of  September,  its  usual  period  of  maturity, 
and  at  the  same  time  fruits  of  the  previous  year,  dried  in  the  oven,  and  still  very 
excellent.  We  received  this  excellent  variety  from  the  Abbe  Ganet,  commune  de 
Montigne,  near  Mont&ucon  (Maine-et-Loire),  who  had  cultivated  it  for  fifteen  years. 
He  obtained  it  from  the  nurseries  of  M.  Langlois,  at  La  Brulais,  near  Beaupreau, 
which  were  soon  given  up.  M.  Canbt  had  no  name  for  the  fruit,  nor  had  he  seen 
the  variety  in  his  neighborhood.  [From  the  above  description,  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  variety  ii^  question  is  the  common  Calehasse^  not  the  CcUebasM  Bosc  or 
Beurre  Bosc,  to  which,  however,  it  has  externally  a  resemblance.  The  common 
Calebcuee  is  an  extraordinary  bearer,  and  on  this  account  it  is  grown  in  some  places 
near  London ;  but  if  it  should  prove  the  same  as  the  Andouille^  it  appears  that  it 
would  be  valuable  for  drying.] 

<<  Conseiller  de  la  Cour, — ^Tree  very  vigorous  and  an  abundant  bearer,  well  adapted 
for  a  pyramid,  the  form  which  it  naturally  takes.  Fruit—- very  large,  obovate,  usually 
about,  four  inches  and  three-fourths  in  height,  and  twelve  inches  in  circumference. 
Stalk — slender,  woody,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  or  from  that  to  an  inch  in 
length.  Eye — sunk  and  open,  frequently  without  any  remaining  segments  of  the 
calyx.  Skin — pale  green,  dotted  with  russet,  with  which  it  is  more  closely  covered 
near  the  stalk.  Flesh — white,  fine,  juicy,  half-buttery,  with  abundance  of  sugary  and 
agreeably  perfumed  juice.  Season-— end  of  October  and  November.  One  of  Van 
Moms'  seedlings  [and,  according  to  the  Annales  de  Pomologie^  it  was  named  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  son  being  Conseiller  a  la  Cour  d^Appel,  of  Brussels.  The  tree 
bore  for  the  first  time  about  1840.] 

^Marie  Par«n/.— Tree-^moderately  vigorous.  It  first  produced  fruit  in  1861. 
Fruit— large,  pyriform,  with  the  surface  uneven.    Stalk— oblique,  three-fourths  of  an 
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inch  in  lengtli,  woody,  and  of  a  brown  color.  Eye — surrounded  with  folds  in  a  rather 
large  cavity.  Skin — green,  changing  to  a  golden  yellow  when  the  fruit  becomes  fit 
for  use.  Flesh — white,  very  fine,  melting,  somewhat  buttery,  very  juicy,  sugary,  and 
deliciously  perfumed.  Ripens  in  October.  Raised  by  M.  Bivort.  [This  sort  is  fig- 
ured and  described  in  the  Annates  de  Pomologie  Belge^  Vol.  L,  p.  16.  M.  Bivoet 
states  that  it  was  raised  by  him  m  1844,  and  that  the  seed  was  taken  from  fruit 
gathered  that  year  at  LouvaiUj  from  a  tree  among  the  varieties  resulting  from  the  last 
generation  of  seedlings  raised  b;^  Professor  Van  Mons,  named  in  compliment  to 
Madame  Parent,  wife  of  the  editor  of  the  Amudes  de  Pomologie^ 

**  Bonne  de  la  Chapelie, — The  tree  is  of  moderate  vigor,  and  apparently  very  pro- 
ductive. Fruit — middle-sized,  roundish,  or  rather  Bergamot-shaped,  measuring  two 
and  one-third  inches  from  base  to  top,  and  two  and  three-fourths  inches  across.  Stalk 
—  slender,  and  about  an  inch  in  length.  Skin — light  green,  glossy,  irregularly 
sprinkled  with  small  brown  dots.  Flesh — white,  crisp,  juicy,  sugary,  and  perfumed. 
Season — end  of  September.  This  sort  was  found  by  M.  Jacques  Jalais,  gardener  at 
Nantes,  in  the  wood  of  La  Chapelle-sur-Erdre,  near  Nantes,  in  1845. 

"  Beurre  de  Wetter  en, — Tree — vigorous,  very  thorny,  suitable  for  a  pyramid.  It 
bore  for  the  first  time  in  1847.  Fruit — middle-sized,  turbinate.  Stalk — about  an 
inch  in  length,  rather  thick,  slightly  curved,  with  some  small  plaits  around  it£>  inser- 
tion. Eye — sunk  in  a  wide,  evenly-formed  cavity.  Skin — completely  covered  with 
russet,  and  slightly  colored  next  the  sun.  Flesh — fine,  yellowish-white,  half-melting, 
buttery,  with  an  abundant  sugary,  agreeably  perfumed,  musky  juice.  [In  the  An- 
nates de  Pomologie^  where  this  sort  is  figured  and  described,  p.  59,  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  discovered  by  M.  Louis  Berkmans,  in  his  garden  at  Heyst-op-den-Berg,  among 
a  number  of  wild  Pear  trees,  which  were  partly  from  his  own  sowings,  and  partly 
from  those  of  the  late  Major  Esperek,  of  Mechlin.] 

^Bon  Gustave, — Tree — vigorous,  suitable  for  a  pyramid.  Fruit — middle-sized, 
three  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  twelve  inches  in  circumference,  of  a  regular 
pyriform  shape.  Stalk — ^nearly  an  inch  in  length,  thick  and  woody.  Eye — shallow 
and  open.  Ground  color  of  the  skin  light  green ;  but  nearly  the  whole  surface  is  rus- 
seted.  Flesh — white,  fine,  buttery,  with  a  sugary,  perfumed  juice,  A  fruit  of  first 
rate  quality,  ripening  in  December  and  January. 

"-PotVc  Prince  Albert, — Tree — vigorous,  and  succeeds  both  on  the  Pear  and  Quince 
stock.  It  naturally  takes  the  pyramidal  form.  Fruit — ^middle-sized,  pyriform,  three 
and  a  half  inches  in  length  and  two  inches  and  three-quarters  in  diameter.  Stalk — 
about  an  inch  in  length.  Eye — small,  open,  placed  in  a'  shallow,  evenly-rounded 
cavity.  Skin — ^very  thick,  smooth;  ground  color  pale  green,  becoming  yellowish 
Mrhen  ripe,  sometimes  slightly  colored  next  the  sun ;  it  is  tinged  with  red  near  the 
stalk,  elsewhere  distinctly  marked  with  reddish  spots  and  sprinkled  with  black  dots. 
flesh — yellowish-white,  fine,  melting,  with  a  rich  sugary  flavor.  Season — February 
and  March.  This  delicious  firuit  was  obtained  by  M.  Bivort,  from  one  of  the  trees 
raised  from  seed  by  Dr.  Van  Mons,  and  which  fruited  for  the  first  time  in  1848. 
**  Van  Marum, — ^Tree — ^vigorous,  and  an  abundant  bearer,  suitable  for  a  pyramid, 
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and  succeeds  on  the  Pear  and  Quince  stocks  equally  well.  On  account  of  the  size  of 
the  fruit,  we  have  thought  the  tree  worthy  of  trial  against  a  wall.  The  size  of  the 
fruit  is  enormous,  seven  inches  in  length,  and  twelve  inches  in  circumference,  calebasse 
shaped.  Skin — bronze  colored,  brighter  where  exposed  to  the  sun.  Stalk — very 
short,  thick,  fleshy,  but  sometimes  it  is  long  and  slender ;  it  is  inserted  in  a  small, 
narrow  cavity.  Eye — open,  in  a  wide  spreading  hollow,  surrounded  with  small  plaits. 
Flesh — white,  coarse,  fibrous,  breaking,  with  but  little  juice,  sweet  and  perfumed. 
Season — October.  This  superb  fruit  was  obtained  by  Van  Mons,  in  1820,  and  was 
named  by  him  in  compliment  to  the  eminent  Dutch  demist.  Van  Mabum. 

^^  Desire  Comelis. —  Tree — pyramidal,  vigorous,  productive,  thorny,  its  branches 
extending  almost  horizontally.  Fruit — large,  nearly  four  inches  in  height  and  three 
and  a  half  in  diameter.  Stalk — rather  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  somewhat 
oblique.  Eye — open,  shallow,  surrounded  with  small  projections.  Skin — rough,  pale 
green,  becoming  yellowish  as  the  fruit  approaches  maturity,  spotted  with  light  brown, 
slightly  tinged  with  red  next  the  sun.  Flesh — very  fine,  white,  buttery,  melting,  with 
abundance  of  sugary,  perfumed  juice.  Season — beginning  of  September.  Raised 
by  M.  BivoRT.. 

"  Poire  Deux  Sceurs Tree — ^vigorous,  pyramidal,  thorny,  and  an  abundant  bearer. 

Fruit — ^large,  pyramidal,  long  and  tapering  to  a  point,  four  inches  and  three-quarters 
in  length,  and  half  as  much  in  diameter,  ribbed  towards  the  eye.  Stalk — upwards  of 
an  inch  in  length,  of  moderate  thickness.  Eye — slightly  sunken.  Skin — pale  green, 
speckled  with  brown,  interspersed  with  black  dots.  Flesh — fine,  yellowish  green, 
buttery,  moderately  juicy,  very  sugary,  leaving,  after  tasting,  a  decided  nut  or  almond 
flavor.  Season — ^November.  The  tree  was  found  in  a  garden  at  Meclxlin,  and  named 
by  Major  Esperen,  but  at  what  period  we  do  not  know. 

«  BergamoUe  Esperen. — ^Tree — ^vigorous,  somewhat  thorny.  Fruit — ^middle  sized, 
Bergamot-shaped.  Stalk — nearly  an  inch  in  length,  slightly  curved.  Eye — ^in  a 
shallow  depression,  surrounded  with  small  knobby  wrinkles.  Skin — rough,  green, 
becoming  yellowish  at  maturity.  Flesh — white,  tinged  with  pale  rose  color,  very 
fine,  melting;  juice  abundant,  sugary,  and  agreeably  perfumed.  Season — March  and 
April.     This  delicious  fruit  is  one  of  the  many  seedlings  raised  by  Major  Espsben.'* 
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Bmoioa  FCOBsioms.^- Among  t^  many  favorites  of  our  plant  honses,  few  are  more  deterving 
of  attention  than  the  JPnchsia-likeWegonia.  Its  g^acefal  habit,  the  brilliant  color  of  the  flowers, 
the  short  time  required  to  have  plants  in  a  blooming  state,  render  it  worthy  of  universal  cnlti- 
vation.  To  those  with  whom  winter  flowering  plants  are  in  demand,  this  Begonia  will  be 
found  indispensable,  and  when  well  grown  and  bloomed  it  cannot  &il  to  be  generally  admired. 

I  aim  at  having  the  plant  in  flower  the  whole,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  and 
to  secure  this,  it  is  necessary  to  propagate  at  two  different  seasons.    In  the  first  instance,  cut- 
tings are  obtained  in  the  beginning  of  February,  selecting  young  healthy  pieces,  such  as  are  not 
over  fall  of  sap,  and  which  are  ratiier  firm ;  these  strike  freely,  inserted  rather  thickly  around 
the  sides  of  6-inch  pots,  and  plunged  in  a  close  warm  frame  where  the  bottom  heat  is  about  75^ 
or  80  ^ .    Any  light  sandy  soil  will  answer.     I  generally  use  equal  parts  of  silver-sand  and  leaf- 
mold,  the  latter  passed  through  a  fine  sieve  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  ll&nd.     When  the 
cuttings  are  well  rooted,  which  will  be  the  case  in  the  course  of  a  month,  they  should  be  potted 
singly  in  6-inch  pots,  and  replaced  in  the  propagating  frame,  and  if  they  can  have  the  assistance 
of  a  gentle  bottom  heat  all  the  better.    When  the  pots  become  filled  with  roots,  shift  into  8-inch 
ones,  and  place  the  plants  in  a  shady  comer  of  the  stove,  or  wherever  it  may  be  convenient^ 
provided  a  temperature  of  from  60  ^  to  66  ®  is  maintained,   and  a  moist  atmosphere  kept  up ;. 
but  unless  they  occupy  a  shady  situation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  screen  them  from  the  midday 
sun,  as  this  species  is  rather  impatient  of  bright  sunshine ;  and  if  thus  exposed,  it  loses  that  fine 
glossy  appearance  which  the  foliage  presents  when  in  vigorous  health.    When  the  pots  become 
filled  with  roots,  a  little  clear  manure  water  will  be  beneficial ;  and  they  should  be  syringed 
with  pure  water,  morning  and  evening.    By  the  middle  of  June  they  will  require  a  final  shift 
into  18-inch  pots,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  make  vigorous  growth.     With  regard  to  stop- 
ping, they  merely  require  to  have  any  over  luxuriant  shoot  stopped,  when  it  has  attained  the 
desired  height,  so  as  to  regulate  the  flow  of  the  sap,  and  induce  the  formation  of  lateral  branches, 
upon  which  the  flowers  are  produced.    The  stronger  shoots  should  be  supported  by  neat  stakes, 
and  tied  out,  so  as  to  accommodate  the  side  shoots  which  are  to  produce  the  flowers.     Managed 
in  tbifl  way  they  form  fine  bushy  plants,  commence  blooming  in  October,  and  continue  in  flower 
.    till  March,  or  even  later,  if  kept  in  a  temperature  of  60  ^   or  66  ® . 

A  second  lot  of  cuttings  should  be  got  in  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  treated  as  the  first, 

except  that  after  the  second  shift,  which  they  should  receive  in  September,  they  may  remain  in 

8-inoh  pots  till  February.    During  the  winter  they  should  occupy  a  situation  near  the  glass, 

-where  the  temperature  may  average  from  60  ^  to  60  ® .    Early  in  February  a  portion  of  the 

pUrnts  may  be  shifted  into  18-inch  pots,  after  which  a  slight  increase  of  heat  will  be  essential 

to  their  well  doing ;  but  when  subjected  to  a  high  temperature  at  this  early  season,  they  should 

receive  all  the  light  that  it  is  possible  to  give  them.    As  the  plants  progress  in  growth,  they 

znvist  reoeive  attention  in  the  way  of  stopping  and  tying,  and  when  the  pots  become  full  of  roots 

they  dbould  be  watered  frequently  with  dear  manure.    The  remainder  of  the  plants,  if  allowed 

to  remain  in  their  winter  pots,  and  encouraged  with  a  slight  increase  of  temperature,  will 

floorer  at  an  earlier  period  than  those  which  ocoupy  larger  pots^  or  they  may  be  left  in  a  cool 

place  until  the  middle  of  march,  and  then  shifted  to  form  a  succession  to  those  shifted  in  Feb- 

^  This  Begonia  may  be  removed  to  a  conservatory,  when  in  flower,  where  it  will  continue  to 
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ifl  treated  Bomething  like  aiyntermediate  house,  it  ivill  be  necessary  to  place  the  plants  in  the 
warmest  corner,  and  where  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  currents  of  add  air;  a  sitoation  where 
they  can  receiye  abundance  of  light,  without  being  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  midday 
sun,  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  hare  the  flowers  well  colored.  After  the  blooming  season 
is  oyer,  the  old  specimens  may  be  thrown  away,  to  afford  space  for  young  plants^  which  bloom 
more  freely  and  produce  fine  trusses. 

The  soil  best  suited  for  this  Begonia  in  all  its  stages  is  equal  parts  turfy-loam,  peat,  and  well 
decomposed  cow  or  horse  manure.  The  peat  and  loam  should  be  carefully  broken,  and  used  in 
a4  rough  a  state  as  the  size  of  the  shift  will  allow ;  the  dung  should  be  carefully  mixed  with 
sharp  sand  previous  to  being  mixed  with  the  peat  and  loam ;  this  tends  to  thoroughly  separate  any 
lumps,  which  otherwise  would  be  sure  to  form  a  harbor  for  worms ;  the  quantity  of  sand  should 
be  regulated  according  to  the  nature  of  the  loam  and  peat,  ^ough  being  added  to  secure  perfect 
drainage,  as  this  Begonia  is  somewhat  impatient  of  stagnant  moisture  about  its  roots.  Alpha, 
in  Qordener^  ChronieU, 


Dkutzia  GRAoaiB. — ^Amoug  the  numerous  introductions  of  late  years,  few  have  found  more 
admirers  than  this  charming  Deutxia,  and  possibly  none  of  our  early  flowering  plants  are  more 
especially  deserving  of  notice.  It  is  easily  cultivated,  tolerably  hardy,  forces  with  the  greatest 
facility  if  the  wood  has  been  properly  ripened,  flowers  profusely  even  in  a  small  state,  and  it 
may  be  had  in  bloom  the  whole  of  the  early  spring  months.  At  that  season  the  appearance  of 
a  well  flowered  plant,  covered  with  numerous  clusters  of  snowy  white  flowers,  is  sure  to  excite 
admiration ;  and  the  long  duration  of  the  blossoms  render  it  especially  adapted  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  conservatory,  drawing-room,  or,  indeed,  almost  for  any  situation  in  which  ^uflicient 
light  and  warmth  is  maintained. 

So  general  a  demand  for  this  Deutsia  has  occasioned  its  being  extensively  propagated,  and 
well-established  plants  may  now  be  obtained  of  any  nurseryman  at  a  trifling  cost  If  procured 
at  this  time,  the  plants,  if  healthy  and  well  rooted,  should  at  once  receive  a  tolerable  shift, 
using  a  compost  consisting  of  two-thirds  turfy  loam  and  one-third  leaf  soil,  or  other  decomposed 
vegetable  matter,  adding  a  sufficiency  of  sharp  sand  to  preserve  the  porosity  of  the  soil  After 
potting,  place  them  in  a  sheltered  situation  out  of  doors ;  and  as  they  become  established  and 
commence  growth,  remove  them  by  degrees  to  an  open  and  airy  situation,  when  the  pots  should 
be  plunged  to  the  rim,  taking  care  to  adopt  some  means  of  preventing  worms,  Ac,  obtaining 
ingress  to  the  roots.  Water  as  required,  never  allowing  the  plants  to  be  checked,  but  encourage 
them  to  complete  their  growth  as  early  in  autumn  as  possible.  •  If  required  for  early  forcing,  I 
prefer  removing  them  under  cover  before  heavy  rains  or  severe  weather  sets  in ;  being  deciduona, 
they  occupy  but  little  room  in  a  corner  of  the  greenhouse  or  other  convenient  place,  where  they 
should  be  watered  sparingly,  but  sufficient  quantities  should  be  given  to  prevent  the  ball  from 
becoming  dry. 

If  started  in  time,  plants  may  be  had  in  flower  in  February ;  for  this  purpose,  early  in 
December  they  should  be  cleaned  and  top-dressed,  pruning  out  or  shortening  any  superfinoos 
shoots,  but  bearing  in  mind  that  the  flowers  are  produced  most  copiously  on  well  ripened 
moderate  growth  of  the  present  year.  When  the  wounds  have  dried,  remove  the  plants  to  a 
temperature  of  50o  to  56o,  and  place  them  near  the  light  Water  when  required,  and  occasion- 
ally on  fine  mornings  give  a  gentle  sprinkle  with  the  syringa.  As  they  advance,  the  flowering 
shoots  will  be  readily  perceived,  and  should  bo  tied  and  regulated  accordingly.  When  the 
flowers  begin  to  expand  remove  the  plants  to  a  cooler  situation:  this  will  make  room  for  a 
second  batch,  which  should  by  that  time  be  progressing. 

After  the  plants  have  flnished  flowering,  remove  them  to  a  warm  greenhouse  to  complete  their 
growth,  giving  them  a  shift  if  necessary  preparatory  to  hardenbg  them  off,  and  placing  them 
out  of  doors,  when  all  danger  of  frost  is  over.  They  will  Uoom  much  earlier  the  second  yeac 
than  they  did  the  first  If  not  required  for  early  forcing  the  temperature  of  a  warm  green- 
house will  ioduce  them  to  flower  early  in  April;  after  blossoming  they  may  be  treated  as  pre- 
viously directed. 
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Oattings  of  thiB  plant  root  freely  in  spring ;  um  yonng  side  shoots  three  or  four  inches  long 
taken  off  with  a  heel  attached  to  them.  Place  them  in  a  pot  fiUed  with  a  light  sandy  compost, 
cover  with  a  beU-glass,  and  set  them  in  a  dose  warm  pit  or  frame,  in  which,  if  there  is  a  gentle 
bottom  heat,  so  much  the  better.  When  rooted,  pot  them  singly  into  8-inch  pot«,  and  place 
them  in  a  close  frame,  and  as  the  pots  become  filled  with  roots  give  a  second  shift,  and  after- 
wards harden  them  preparatory  to  turning  them  out  of  doors,  where,  with  due  attention,  they 
will  grow  much  stronger  than  if  kept  under  glass.  To  flower  strongly  they  should  be  grown  a 
second  season  before  they  are  forced,  and  by  that  time,  if  well  treated,  they  should  be  well 
establbhed  plants  in  8  or  9-inch  pots.  They  wiU,  however,  flower  well  in  pots  of  a  much 
smaller  size,  but  they  should  not  be  kept  more  than  one  year  without  shifting ;  therefore  where 
mall  plants  are  desired  it  is  preferable  to  propagate  a  few  each  season,  planting  out  such  u 
have  become  too  large  to  be  kept  cdnveniently. — Alpha,  in  Qadentni  Chf^mieU. 
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The  CiMSRAaxA. — Flowering  from  Christmas  to  June,  and  forming  handsome  specimens  for 
decorative  purposes  at  a  comparatively  small  expense,  both  as  regards  attention  and  accommo- 
dation, and  also  furnishing  a  profusion  of  flnely-shaped  many-colored  flowers  for  boquets 
(which  the  Cineraria  does),  it  well  deserves  to  be,  as  it  is,  one  of  the  most  popular  flowers  of 
the  day.  It  is  of  easy  culture,  and  in  most  cases  is  well  managed;  but,  neverUteless,  in  some 
instances  (where  ample  means  exist,  and  also  doubtless  a  desire  to  produce  respectable  speci- 
mens) it  exhibits  effects  of  the  worst  possible  treatment  The  following  hints  may  enable  such 
growers  to  produce  creditable  examples  of  this  extremely  useful  plant  The  ordinary  method 
of  propagating  the  Cineraria  is  by  root  suckers,  which  are  produced  abundantly  by  plants  after 
blooming,  when  placed  in  a  shady  situation  and  properly  attended  to  with  water.  The  old 
plants  should  be  broken  up  as  early  in  August  u  su<Arers  can  be  had  strong  enough ;  the  latter 
should  be  potted  singly  in  4-ineh  pots,  and  placed  in  a  shady  part  of  a  oold  frame  till  well  estab- 
lished, which  will  be  is  less  than  a  fortnight  The  plants  should  then  be  placed  near  the  glass, 
and  receive  abundance  of  air,  with  a  view  to  secure  *' stocky"  growth.  During  autumn,  and 
until  severe  weather  occurs,  a  oold  frame  will  form  the  most  suitable  situation  for  promoting 
rapid  growth ;  but  some  tttention  will  be  necessary  not  to  wet  the  foliage  any  more  than  can  be 
helped,  and  also  to  avoid  cold  currents  of  air,  whidi  turn  the  leaves  foxy,  and  greatly  injure  the 
plants.  'At  the  same  time,  kowever,  admit  sufficient  air  to  prevent  weakly  growth.  Water 
should  be  applied  early  in  the  day  when  neoessary,  giving  a  good  soaking,  and  air  admitted  on 
the  sheltered  side  of  the  frame,  to  dry  the  atmosphere  and  foliaga  During  autumn  and  winter, 
the  Cineraria  is  somewhat  liable  to  mildew,  especially  some  varieties;  keep,  therefore,  a  sharp 
outrlook  for  this  enemy,  and  apply  sulphur  the  moment  it  appears  to  the  parts  affected.  Mildew 
is  greatly  encouraged  by  a  confined  over-moist  atmosphere,  which  is  also  very  congenial  to 
aphides,  which  will  be  sure  to  make  their  appearance  under  such  circumstances.  As  soon  as 
they  are  perceived,  apply  tobacco  smoke,  but  if  the  plants  are  kept  in  good  health,  neither  evil 
wUl  be  very  troublesome.  As  soon  as  frost  is  likely  to  occur  the  glass  should  be  protected 
every  night  with  straw  screens,  or  some  efficient  eoveriog ;  for  remember  the  Cineraria  will 
not  stand  much  frost,  and  neglect  in  covering  may  do  irreparable  damage.  With  respect  to 
potting,  the  plants  should  be  allowed  plenty  of  root  room,  until  near  their  period  of  flowering, 
and  they  ought  never  to  be  pot-bound  during  the  growing  season.  liberal  shifts  may  be  given 
to  healthy  thriving  planta,  but  weak  varieties  shouU  not  be  over-potted.  Specimens  may  have 
10-inch  pota  at  the  second  shift,  which  wiU  be  sufficiently  large  for  the  winter,  and  in  March 
they  may  be  moved  into  12  or  15-inoh  pots,  aooording  to  the  sized  specimens  desired.  Hie 
plants  should  be  removed  to  the  front  of  the  greenhouse,  or  to  some  light  airy  situation,  where 
they  will  be  secure  from  frost  and  damp.  As  before  stated,  keep  them  free  from  insects  and 
mildew,  and  remove  any  decaying  leaves  as  they  appear.  When  the  flower  stems  begin  to 
elongate,  they  should  be  pegged  or  tied  out,  so  as  to  keep  the  specimens  open  for  the  admission 
of  light  and  air,  and  manure  water  will  be  highly  beneficial  at  this  stage.  When  the  plants  are 
in  flower  they  should  occupy  an  airy  place,  where  they  will  receive  abundance  of  light  without 
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alter  the  tun  becomes  powerfbl  in  spring.  Tbose  blooming  in  winter  like  full  exposure  to  the 
little  sonshine  and  light  which  can  then  be  afforded  them.  Where  specimens  are  wished  to 
flower  in  winter,  cuttings  should  be  selected  about  April,  planted  in  light  sandy  soil,  placed  in 
a  temperature  of  about  65**,  and  grown  as  freely  as  possible  during  the  summer  and  autumn, 
and  allowed  to  become  pot-bound  towards  Norember,  when,  if  placed  in  a  tempemture  of  about 
60^,  they  will  be  found  to  flower  freely,  and  will  be  exceedingly  useful  for  furnishing  eut 
flowers.  Seeds  sown  in  April  produce  useful  plants  for  winter  flowering,  as  they  grow  more 
Yigorously  during  the  summer.  When  the  beauty  of  the  specimens  is  over,  remove  the  flower 
stems,  unless  seed  is  wanted,  and  then  only  a  few  spikes  need  be  left  I^ace  the  plants  in  a 
shady  situation  and  keep  them  olear  of  insects  and  property  supplied  with  water  until  a  supply 
of  suckers  is  obtained,  when  the  old  plants  may  be  thrown  away.  Good  fresh  turfy  loam,  in 
the  proportion  of  two  parts  to  one  of  two-years-old  cowdnng;  well  intermixed  with  a  quantity 
of  clean,  sharp  sand,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  loam,  to  insure  efficient  drainage,  forms  an 
excellent  comp(At  for  the  Cineraria.  For  small  plants  leaf-soil  or  sandy  peat  may  be  subetitutAd 
for  the  cowdnng. — A.,  in  Oardtner^  ChrarUcU, 
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Thb  Gvsm  CrmaB.— The  species  and  Tarieties  belonging  to  this  genus  are  among  tbe  gi^yeet 
and  most  easily  culUyated  of  our  winter  and  early  spring  flowering  plants;  prodacing,  with 
ordinary  management,  an  abundance  of  bright-colored,  cheerful-looking  flowers  for  some  three 
months  in  succession;  and  for  amateurs,  haying  only  a  small  collection  of  plants,  nothing  could 
be  more  useful 

Beginners  should  commence  with  young  plants,  of  O.  raeemonu  for  instance,  which,  if  pro- 
cured at  once,  will  form  nice  little  specimens  for  blooming  in  spring;  they  should  be  placed  in 
a  cold  frame,  or  a  cool  airy  part  of  the  greenhouse,  giving  them  plenty  of  water  at  the  root, 
syringing  them  overhead  on  the  mornings  and  evenings  of  bright  days,  and  keeping  them  near 
the  glass,  to  induce  close  short-jointed  growth.  If  the  pots  are  found  to  be  well  filled  with 
roots,  which,  in  the  case  of  healthy  plants  received  from  the  nursery,  will  be  sure  to  be  the 
case,  give  a  liberal  shift,  say  into  pots  two  sizes  larger  than  those  in  which  they  have  been 
growing  For  soil  use  about  equal  parts  of  good  rich  light  turfy  loim,  and  strong  fibry  peat, 
broken  up  so  that  it  would  pass  through  a  half-inch  mesh  sieve,  and  well  intermixed  wi^  sharp 
sand,  and  some  lumpy  bits  of  charcoal,  to  keep  the  mass  open  after  the  decay  of  thefibra  Care 
should  be  observed  to  thoroughly  drain  the  pots,  for  the  plants  vriU  be  found  to  require  a  very 
liberal  supply  of  water ;  and  unless  perfect  drainage  is  secured,  the  soil  will  be  apt  to  become 
sour  towards  the  bottom  of  the  pots.  Beyond  the  ordinary  roatineof  watering,  syringing,  Ac, 
very  little  attention  will  bo  necessary  during  the  growing  season ;  but  if  spider  shoxild  make  its 
appearance,  no  time  must  be  lost  in  eradicating  it,  by  laying  the  plants  on  a  clean  mat  and 
thoroughly  washing  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  with  the  syringe ;  this  operation  repeated 
twice  a  week  for  a  fortnight,  wiU  generally  be  successful,  unless  when  the  plants  are  growing 
jn  too  warm  a  situation,  and  in  this  case  it  will  be  nearly  impossible  to  keep  them  free  from 
this  pest  If  any  branch  is  observed  to  be  taking  a  decided  leave  of  its  fellows,  it  should  be 
stopped,  and  the  main  shoot  should  b^  kept  neatly  tied  to  a  stake;  this  is  supposing  that  the 
object  is  to  obtain  a  well  furnished  pyramidal  bush,  which  is  decidedly  the  best  method  of 
training ;  but  if  any  other  form  is  desired,  it  will  be  easily  attained  by  timely  attention ;  for  the 
plants,  being  vigorous  growers,  are  easily  trained,  with  a  little  care,  in  any  shape.  If  the 
plants  can  be  kept  near  the  glass  in  a  light  airy  situation,  so  as  to  induce  short  compact  growth, 
they  may  be  kept  growing  till  late  in  autumn,  but  thoy  should  not  be  kept  too  close  at  this 
season.  They  may  be  wintered  in  a  cold  pit  or  wherever  they  can  be  protected  from  damp,  for 
a  few  degrees  of  frost  will  not  injure  them.  After  they  haye  bloomed  in  spring  allow  them  to 
stand  in  a  rather  cool  place  for  a  fortnight  ^®^  <^ttt  in  the  shoots  slightly,  and  place  them  in  a 
moiit  and  rather  dose  spot,  to  induce  the  buds  to  break  freely,  and  when  the  young  shoots  are 
-  about  an  inch  long,  re-pot  gi^iog  a  liberal  shift,  using  the  same  soil,  Ac,  as  already  reeom- 
mended,  syringing  fireely  until  the  roots  get  hold  of  the  fresh  soiL    When  this  is  the  case  they     ^. 
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situation  ottt  of  doors,  where  they  ivill  not  be  exposed  to  the  middfty  snn.    Here  they  vill  grow 
freely  and  will  not  be  so  liable  to  be  infested  with  red  spider  as  in  the  greenhouse. 

With  a  little  attention  it  is  easy  to  hare  these  plants  in  bloom  at  almost  any  time  dnring  the 
winter,  bat  to  effect  this  they  ought  to  be  stsirted  into  growth  sufficiently  early  to  allow  of 
having  the  young  wood  firm  by  the  middle  of  September,  after  which  time  the  plants  should 
be  freely  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  not  over  watered  at  the  root.  Treated  in  this  way  they  will 
commence  flowering  immediately  they  are  placed  in  a  moderately  warm  greenhouse,  and  if 
supplied  with  manure  water  they  will  bloom  profusely  for  a  long  time  in  succession.  When 
the  specimens  become  too  large  to  be  conveniently  re-potted  every  season,  supply  them  liberally 
with  manure  water  while  making  their  wood  and  blooming,  whioh  will  preserve  them  in  suffi- 
cient vigor  for  several  seasons ;  or  they  may  be  slightly  disrooted  every  year,  re-potting  them 
in  the  same  sized  pots,  and  using  very  rich  soil — Aljpha,  in  Gardener^  Chr&nieU, 


SrnLBA  QSAKDiFLoaA,  Soclktr  in  Bet  Mag,,  1 4795 ;  aliat  AicxLAXcnm  iiACxaiosA,  Lindl.  in  Bot 
Reg.y  1847,  wb.  t  88. — A  very  remarkable  l^ardy  shrub,  found  by  Mr.  Fobtunb  in  the  North  of 
China,  and  sent  home  as  an  Amelanchier,  which  it  is  much  like  in  habit,  except  that  its  flowers 
are  as  large  as  a  Philadelphus.  The  leaves  are  thin,  alternate,  lanceolate,  entire,  and  apiculate. 
The  flowers  are  from  two  to  six  on  a  raceme,  white  or  cream  colored,  with  a  serrated  petaloid 
calyx,  and  a  great  fleshy  green  disk,  in  the  centre  of  which  stand  flve  free  carpels.  Some  of 
the  flowers  are  male,  and  it  was  an  examination  of  one  of  these  which  led  to  the  sunnise  that 
the  plant  might  be,  what  it  is  very  like,  and  what  Mr.  Fobtuivb  called  it,  an  Amelanchier. — 
Living  specimens  have  enabled  Sir  Wm.  Hookzb  to  show  that  this  cannot  be,  and  he  refers  the 
plant  to  Spirea.  That  the  fruit,  when  it  is  produced,  will  show  the  plant  to  be  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  we  cannot  doubt  In  the  meanwhile  we  leave  it  with  its  latest  name.  It  is  a 
very  handsome  plant,  forming,  when  wild,  a  small  bush ;  and  if  it  should  prove  hardy,  which  is 
probable,  it  would  be  a  groat  acquisition. — Oard,  ChrofMe, 


LiBBocEDRUs  DoKUNA,  End'icher ;  alicu  Thuta  Doniana,  Hooker, — ^This  singularly  beautiful 
and  interesting  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  the  north  island  of  New  Zealand,  where  it  attains  a 
height  of  from  80  to  70  feet,  has  stood  the  winter  at  this  place  altogether  unharmed.  It  was 
planted  in  the  early  part  of  June  last  year  in  a  situation  facing  the  south  and  somewhat  shel- 
tered from  the  northern  and  eastern  winds.  It  had  also  the  advantage  of  a  covering  of  Hr 
boughs  during  the  intensity  of  the  frost  in  winter ;  that^  however,  had  been  discontinued  for 
many  weeks  previous  to  the  24th  of  April,  the  period  at  which  the  frost  proved  so  very 
destructive  even  to  the  hardiest  trees  of  the  country.  The  specimen  I  forward  will  show  in 
what  excellent  condition  this  rare  and  Fern-like  form,  from  a  climate,  too,  from  which  little  can 
be  expected  to  be  hardy,  has  withstood  the  severity  of  a  spring  almost  unexampled  in  its  severity. 
Jani89  Duncan,  Basing  Park,  Hants,  [This  is  the  Eawaka  of  the  New  Zealanders,  and  certainly 
a  very  pretty  shrub  or  trecj — Gard,  Chronicle. 

EiLicARNOCK  WxEPiNO  WiLLow. — ^This  bcautiful  weeping  plant  having  lately  attracted  atten- 
tion, its  history  may  not  be  uninteresting.  There  lived  in  a  sequestered  corner  of  Monkwood 
estate,  near  Ayr,  an  aged  botanist^  named  Jamcs  Sicrni,  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  plants^  and  a 
zealous  collector.  From  him  Mr.  Lang»  nurseryman,  Eilmamock,  purchased  one  plant,  about  10 
years  ago.  Afterwards  Mr.  Lako  procured  a  few  more  plants  from  Mr.  Sictih  ;  and  as  the  old 
gentleman  died  shortly  after,  he  never  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  where  he  procured  the 
variety.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  found  it  growing  wild,  as  the  speciei^  Sails  caprea  or 
Palm  Willow,  is  one  of  the  most  common  plants  in  the  oountry.  Mr.  Laho  has  since  been 
engaged  in  propagating  the  plants  and  nearly  1000  have  been  sold.  Sir  W.  J.  HooKm  received 
two  plants  of  it  in  spring,  1852,  and  having  observed,  during  last  summer,  how  exceedingly 
ornamental  it  was,  he  gave  Mr.  Lano  a  decided  opinion,  stating  that  he  thought  very- highly  of 
it»  and  that  it  was  mu^  admired  in  the  Boyal  Gardens  at  Kew.    The  tree  flowers  freely  in  the 
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as  hardy  as  the  most  hardj  plant  we  have^  being  in  fiEiGt  a  native  of  the  oountry,  and  not,  like 
the  Salix  Babjlonica,  introdaced  from  a  foreign  clime.  The  name  of  Eilmamodc  Weeping  Wil- 
low was  bestowed  upon  it  to  distinguiah  it  from  the  common  Weeping  WiUow,  the  Napoleon 
Weeping  Willow,  and  the  American  Weeping  Willow ;  it  is  quite  distinct  from  either  of  these 
yaiieties,  having  leaves  two  inches  broad. — Abridged  from  the  Kilmarnock  JimrnaJL 


Materials  fob  a  CurmrG  Pof  . — ^Provide  either  broken  potsherds,  pebbles,  or  chips  of  stones 
from  a  mason's  yard,  and  place  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  Over  these  put  rough  fibrous 
peat  or  turf;  this  will  act  as  drainage,  which  is  most  essential ;  then  prepare  peat,  loam,  and 
-  silver-sand  in  equal  parts,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  powdered  charcoal ;  let  these  be  well 
incorporated  together  and  passed  through  a  fine  sieve ;  put  this  compost  on  the  top  of  the  above 
mentioned  drainage  and  press  it  well  down.  This  must  be  in  sufficient  quantity  to  reach  within 
1^  inch  of  the  top  of  the  pot.  Finish  with  pure  silver-sand,  and  let  the  whole  be  well  watered, 
to  settle  all  down  before  the  cuttings  are  put  in.  Then,  having  beU-glasses  at  hand,  and  the 
pots  ready,  dibble  the  cuttings  into  the  sand,  which  will  induce  the  emission  of  roots,  and 
these  will  strike  down  into  the  compost,  which,  prepared  as  directed,  will  suit  any  plant — 
After  the  cuttings  are  inserted  let  them  be  watered  with  a  fine-roeed  pot,  to  settle  the  sand 
round  them.  Cover  with  the  beU-glasses,  and  shade  until  they  have  become  rooted.  Cuttings 
must  not  be  put  in  too  closely  together,  otherwise  they  will  damp  off.  Wipe  the  condensed 
moisture  from  the  glasses  once  a  day,  but  keep  them  close  for  the  first  fortnight  or  three  weeks; 
afterwards  admit  air  by  degrees,  by  placing  a  little  wedge  under  the  glasses^  When  the  cuttings 
are  rooted  remove  the  latter  altogether.  Sprinkle  occasionally  with  water  from  a  fine-roeed 
watering,  pot.  By  attending  to  these  minutiffi,  success  will  certainly  be  attained.  A  slight  hoi 
bed  is  the  best  place  for  cuttings.—^  Gardner,  in  Gardener^  Chronicle, 


Caution. — ^Tho  follovring  "  Caution,"  which  we  extract  from  the  London  Gardenef^$ 
Chronicle^  shows  that  all  the  fools  are  not  on  this  nde  the  Atlantic.  Yiotims  may  gather 
consolation  from  thia,  if  they  can : 

"  Some  40  years  ago  a  few  Frenchmen  opened  a  shop  in  St.  Jamee*  Street  for  the  sale  of  misoel- 
laneous  plants,  and  amongst  other  "nouveautes"  sold  a  baronet  a  ''yellow  moas"  Rose  at  five 
guineas  a  plant  Between  that  time  and  the  spring  of  1852  I  heard  nothing  of  a  similar  swin- 
dle ;  but  in  March  of  the  year  just  mentioned  (in  Bond  Street)  two  of  these  scamps  sold  a  friend 
of  mine  a  coUeotion  of  new  Roses  '*  vary  sheep,"  as  they  '*moet  go  avay,"  not  one  of  which  was 
otherwise  than  the  veriest  rubbish, — ^a  plant  or  two  of  common  Moss  and  red  Provins  worked  on 
dwarf  stocks  being  the  cream  of  the  purchase.  This  year,  in  Regent  Street^  another  *'  Horticul- 
teur  et  Fleuriste"  has  recently  commenced  victimizing  the  public^  an  amateur  of  some  standing 
having  bought  there  last  week  "  Mousseuse  Jaune,"  at  the  low  price  of  one  guinea  a  plant  I 
need  say  no  more  to  convince  your  readers  of  the  manner  in  which  their  pockets  will  be  picked 
should  they  venture  into  this  magarine.— (7.  O.  WUkinton,  Western  Roae  Nvirtery^  Ealing,  [We 
print  thi? ;  but  such  warnings  are  perfectly  usdeaai    The  crop  of  fools  is  inexhaustible."] 
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A  WOBD  OB  TWO  WITH  ouB  GoNTxicpoBABiEs. — Several  horticnltural  editors  bare  lately 

taken  great  pains  to  inform  the  public  that  they  are  not  peconiarily  interested  in  nnrseries 

of  trees,  seed  stores,  or  other  horticultural  commodities.    What  is  the  object  of  this?    Is 

it  to  inspire  confidence  in  their  superior  abilities  or  opportunities  to  discharge  the  duties 

they  have  undertaken?    We  think  not,  for  although  nurserymen  may  not  be  the  most 

efficient  and  competent  editors,  they  have  certainly  good  opportunities  for  acquiring  the 

information  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  impart.    A  man  who  is  actually  engaged  in  the 

practice  of  horticulture  in  all  its  branches,  with  the  most  ample  stock  of  material  at  hand, 

should  be  as  competent  an  editor,  other  things  being  equal,  as  a  doctor  or  lawyer,  who 

practices  horticulture  only  with  the^^Ti.    Where,  we  would  candidly  ask,  are  we  to  look 

fur  horticultural  editors,  if  not  among  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  devoted  to  its  study  and 

practice  ?    Will  those  who  proudly  disclfum  any  connection  with  the  trade  pretend  that  it 

disqualifies  a  man  for  the  editorial  chair? 

Bui  they  may  say  ^^  if  it  does  not  render  a  man  incapable,  it  prevents  him  from  being 

honest,  or  at  least,  impartial  and  reliable."    Is  this  so  ?    Is  the  cultivation  and  sale  of  trees 

and  plants,  or  seeds,  such  a  demoralizing  pursuit  that  a  man  cannot  engage  in  it  and  remain 

honest  and  impartial    If  these  disinterested  gentlemen  believe  so,  they  are  bound  in  duty  to 

persuade  men  to  abandon  such  unholy  pursuits.    They  should  wage  an  open  war  against 

such  a  corrupting  traffic.    Will  they  do  this?    K  so,  let  it  be  done  openly  and  manfully, 

and  not  by  insinuation.    For  our  own  part,  we  must  take  tlie  liberty  of  saying  that  the 

insinuations  conveyed  in  these  announcements  are  both  uigust  and  uncalled  lor.    That 

there  are  dishonest  men  in  all  professions  we  frankly  admit ;  but  this  does  not  render  the 

J  rofet  8*038  corrupt  or  demoralizing,  nor  make  it  impossible  for  an  honest  man  to  practice 

them  in  an  honest  way.    An  honest,  honorable  man,  will  be  so  in  all  situations,  and  so  will 

a  mean  and  dishonest  one.    The  selfish,  dishonest  nurseryman,  if  an  editor,  pufb  his  own 

^ooda,  and  exaggerates  their  merits,  while  the  dishonest  editor  who  is  not  a  nurseryman, 

inrill  pufiT  other  people's  goods  for  a  consideration.    Where  is  the  difference  ?    There  is  no 

safety  for  the  public  in  a  man's  occupation,  nor  elsewhere  save  in  his  integrity  and  good 

Jud^^ment ;  and  we  apprehend  a  discerning  public  wOl  ask  of  an  editor  of  a  horticultural 

journal — *^  Is  he  honest ;  is  he  competent?"  and  not,  **  Is  he  a  nurseryman,  or  a  doctor?" 

Sappose  these  honest  gentlemen,  by  accident,  or  otherwise,  become  interested  in  some 
nursery  stock ;  and  suppose  they  should  even  go  so  far  as  to  advertise  a  few  Pear  trees  or 
Scraw^berry  plants  for  sale,  would  they  have  us  write  them  down  as  knaves— as  no  longer 
"worthy  of  confidence  ?  Would  they  have  us  believe  that  they  hold  th^  integrity  by  sudi 
a  fllender  tenure?  We  hope  not.  We  confess  that  whra  we  hear  a  person  talk  about  his 
partioular  dinnterestedness,  and  lament  over  the  fraudulence  of  the  times,  our  confidence 
in  bira  is  not  increased.  It  reminds  us  of  the  Pharisee  of  old.  To  decry  others,  and  boast 
our  o'wii  virtue,  is  not  the  way,  even  in  these  days,  to  win  respect  and  confidence;  and  we 
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men,  whose  talents,  taste  and  learning  shonld  eommand  patronage,  beg  it  on  such  paltry 
grounds.  For  onr  part  we  wonld  soom  snch  appeals  for  support.  We  do  ail  we  can  to 
give  our  patrons  value  for  their  money,  and  we  trust  when  we  fail  to  do  this^  or  when  they 
discover  that  we  are  partial  or  dishonest,  or  any  way  unworthy  of  confidence,  they  will 

drop  us  at  once. 

■  ■   ■      ♦ 

The  DBourn. — ^The  drouth  mentioned  in  our  last  number  has  continued  up  to  the  present 
time,  (August  24th,)  accompanied  by  excessive  heat,  except  at  intervals.  Its  effects  on  all 
kinds  of  vegetation  may  be  well  imagined.  .  The  pastures  are  completely  dried  up,  and  the 
Oom  and  Potato  crops  over  a  large  portion  of  country,  are  ruined  beyond  a  hope  of 
recovery.  Gardens  and  lawns  have  suffered  severely,  and  the  fruit  crop  is  seriously 
affected.  Autumn  and  winter  fruits  are  shrinking  and  shrivelling  on  the  trees,  or  dropping 
off,  and  the  foliage  has  more  the  aspect  of  October  than  of  August.  This  drouth  is  not 
local,  but  very  general— extending,  with  occasional  exceptions,  from  Maine  to  Missouri. 
We  have  before  us  a  multitude  of  letters,  giving  a  most  lamentable  account  of  the  stLte  of 
vegetation— the  loss  of  newly  planted  trees — Strawberry  beds  dried  up  and  ruined — ^the 
grass  burned  out  of  lawns  so  as  to  appear  beyond  recovery.  We  hope,  however,  refreshing 
rains  will  soon  come,  and  produce  a  magical  resuscitation.  Floods  may  be  expected,  and 
timely  preparation  should  be  made  to  receive  them.  Gutters,  drains,  cisterns,  &c.,  should 
all  be  in  perfect  order,  to  avoid  damage  to  houses,  grounds,  and  crops. 


Fhuit  fbom  Pennsylvaitia. — We  are  indebted  to  our  friend  Dr.  Eshlemaw,  of  Down- 
ington,  Pa.,  for  a  box  of  fruits,  among  which  are  specimens  of  the  STi^nh  or  Ei^ientehenck 
Pear— one  from  Lancaster  county,  which  though  rather  over  ripe,  was  melting  and  fine ; 
other  specimens  from  Chester  county  were  miserable  deformed  things,  not  worth  picking 
up.  The  Doctor  says  his  trees  in  Chester  county  which  produced  these  knotty  specimens 
were  propagated  fr^m  the  tree  in  Lancaster  county  which  produced  the  fine  specimens 
sent.  This  corroborates  what  Dr.  G.  has  before  stated,  that  it  is  very  good  in  Lancaster 
county  and  worthless  with  him.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say,  however,  that  the  difference  is 
altogether  owing  to  locality.  Some  two  or  three  years  ago  we  received  scions  of  a  Pear 
marked  ^^  JSihleman^''^  from  Dr.  Bbinoelb,  which  are  now  bearing,  and  the  fruit  mudi 
resembles  the  ScTten^lb^  but  it  is  very  knotty  and  deformed,  and  not  yet  ripe. 

Dr.  EsHLEMAN  also  sends  us  specimens  of  the  SteivmiU  Catherine  and  Hewes  Pears, 
neither  of  which  are  yet  fit  to  be  tasted.  Also,  the  Brennaman  Apple,  a  handsome  looking 
fhiit,  but  too  ripe  to  be  tasted ;  and  a  small  specimen  of  Beurre  Clairgeau  Pear — decayed. 
The  season  at  Downington,  we  think,  must  be  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  at  Bochester. 


i 


Washiko  akd  SoBAFiira  Trees. — ^The  author  of  the  famous  resolutions  on  "  Wathing 
and  Scraping  TV^ej,"  which  we  found  in  the  newspapers  credited  to  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  and  copied  into  our  last  number,  with  some  comments,  has  turned 
up  in  the  person  of  ^^R.  Mokbis  Oopeland,"  who  replies  to  our  remarks,  which  he  terms 
^^ca/rping  critieierM^^^  in  a  very  unpleasant  mood,  in  the  Practieal  Farmer,  All  we  have 
to  say  with  reference  to  this  matter  is,  that  the  Mass.  Society  had  nothing  more  to  do  with 
these  resolutions  than  to  vote  them  a  place  on  the  table.  We  say  this  much  in  behalf  of 
the  Society.  As  to  what  Mr.  Gopsland  has  pleased  to  say  of  our  criticism,  we  are  quite 
indiflEerent,  and  so  are  the  public.  When  he  substantiates  the  soundness  and  consistency  of 
his  recommendations,  by  solid,  sensible  arguments,  we  will  give  him  the  benefit  of  oar 
pages  in  making  them  known. 
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CuBonuo— PLtTMS. — ^We  have  seyeral  letters  mqniring  if  any  thing  has  jet  been  heard 
from  Mr.  MjiTnBWB^  remedy.  In  reply  we  have  to  say,  that  we  have  not  yet  learned  how 
or  when  the  results  of  the  experiments  are  to  be  made  known«  We  may  remark  that  the 
crop  of  Ploms  in  thia  region  is  nnnsnally  abundant  and  fine.  Oar  own  trees  are  loaded 
down,  and  indeed,  they  have  been  for  some  years  past.  The  only  remedy  we  practice, 
and  we  deem  it  a  very  effectual  one,  is  to  shake  the  trees  once  a  day  during  the  period 
when  the  curculio  is  most  active,  and  afterwards  during  the  entire  season  shake  off  and 
pick  up  carefully  all  unsound  fruit  /  This  involves  very  Uttle  labor,  and  if  pursued  regu- 
larly can  scarcely  ful  to  secure  a  crop.    We  hope  the  new  remedy  may  be  still  more  efficient. 

While  speaking  of  Plums,  we  may  as  well  observe  that  a  few  days  since  we  received  a 
call  from  our  esteemed  friend,  J.  J.  Thomas,  a  look  at  whose  honest  cheerful  countenance 
is  enough  to  cure  the  worst  case  of  ^*  bluoe."  After  friend  T.  left,  we  found  upon  our  table 
the  following  interesting  item,  written  in  his  well  knovn  *^  hand*': 

Itemed^  for  ih»  Black  Knot. — ^I  have  never  found  anything  that  will  compare  in  effieaoy  for 
pi-eventing  black  ezoreMences  on  the  plum  tree  to  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  applied 
to  the  wounds  made  by  their  removal.  I  have  tried  this  remedy  two  yean^  and  in  no  instance 
has  it  failed  to  prevent  the  fungus  wood  from  bursting  out  again  from  the  wound.  A  trial  was 
made  this  year  on  about  fifty  yoimg  tree?,  flrom  a  portion  of  which  the  knots  were  cut  off  early 
in  summer,  and  no  application  made  to  the  wound  ;  to  a  second  portion  strong  lime  was  applied ; 
and  to  a  third,  chloride  of  lime.  In  numerous  instances  the  excrescence  burst  out  again  in  the 
two  first  eases,  in  the  Utter  none.  Salt  has  been  strongly  recommended,  bat  the  superiority  of 
the  chloride  was  very  decided 


The  Season  in  England.— Mr.  Riteks,  in  a  recent  lettei,  (August  2d,)  writes,  "The 
season  has  been,  until  the  last  ten  days,  the  most  wretched  and  miserable  I  ever  knew — ^no 
fruit  at  all.  The  young  nursery  trees  all  over  England  are  smothered  with  aphides. 
Thousands  (^  young  Peach  and  Apricot  trees  were  killed  by  frost  on  the  25th  of  April,  and 
those  that  escaped  have  not  made  any  growth  until  recently.  The  young  Cherry  trees  are 
all  killed  by  the  black  aphis ;  young  Plum  trees  ranch  injured  by  the  blue  aphis ;  and  the 
Peach  trees  with  the  browp.  In  fact  we  have  had  them  of  all  colors — blue,  black,  white  and 
gray;  and  if  you  are  inclined  to  form  a  collection,  I  will  send  you  a  lot  of  each,  duly  labeled 
and  well  packed.*' 

We  are  much  obliged  to  our  friend  for  his  kind  offer,  but  would  decline  in  the  most 
delicate  manner  possible,  and  assure  him  that  our  collection  is  already  sufficiently  complete. 


A  Fine  Oountet  Seat.— The  American  Agriculturist  has  given,  in  two  suoceflnve  num- 
bers, a  very  full  and  interesting  description  of  the  country  seat  of  Mobbib  Kbtohttic,  Esq., 
in  the  town  of  Westport,  Conn.,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Sound.  It  is  called  ffoJcanumy 
and  embraces  about  400  acres  of  land,  all  in  a  fine  state  of  cultivation.  The  gardens, 
lawns,  vinery,  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  a  complete  country  residence,  are  spoken  of  as 

being  in  the  finest  condition. 

■  ■■■■■♦ 

A  New  Operation.— Mr.  IIovet  says  that  Downing  considered  that  **  Mulching  tan  wUh 
Strawberries^^  I  was  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  culture  of  this  fruit,  and  did  not  fail  to  recom- 
mend it  on  aU  occasions.  Mr.  Hovbt  has  evidently  overtasked  his  mental  fiiculties  on  this 
Strawberry  buMness,  and  worked  himself  into  a  very  precarious  condition. 


^        The  fruit  from  which  our  frontispiece  was  drawn,  was  raised  by  Jonathan  Wood,  of 


^^Cte: 
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Abohitectube,  &c. — ^We  took  tip  the  other  day  a  handsome  volume  with  the  following 
tide:  *^The  American  Cottage  Bnilder;  a  series  of  designs,  plans  and  specifications,  from 
$200  to  $20,000,  for  Homes  for  the  People.  By  John  Bullook.  New  York :  Stbibqbb  & 
TowNSXND,  1854/'  The  work  is  embellished  and  handsomely  printed,  bnt  from  internal 
evidenoe  is  a  rehash  of  an  English  publication.  We  first  turned  to  the  chapter  on  Land- 
scape Gardening,  and  foand  it  to  contain  directions  how  to  treat  chalk  pits  and  difb,  &o. 
Now  as  no  chalk  has  been  fonnd  in  America,  would  it  not  have  been  as  well  for  the  editor 
or  publishers  to  tell  us  at  once  that  it  was  the  production  of  one  or  more  Englishmen,  and 
not  by  silence,  and  the  insertion  of  a  copy-right  page,  have  led  us  to  believe  it  was  from 
an  American  pen?  Many  of  the  suggestions  are  good,  but  when  we  saw  planters  advised 
to  make  their  principal  effects  with  Portugal  and  English  laurels,  which  are  not  hardy 
here,  we  laid  the  volume  away.    It  has  no  claim  to  its  titie  of  ^^Amerieany 


Ekolish  Pomolooioal  Society. — A  Pomological  Society  is  about  to  be  established  in 
England  to  promote  the  culture  and  classification  of  hardy  fruits.  Sir  Josspn  Paxtok  has 
consented  to  become  President  Since  the  Presidency  of  Knight,  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society  has  given  most  of  its  attention  to  other  departments  of  culture. 


Gabdbns  Abound  Boston.— The  editor  of  the  Practical  Farmer^  Wic.  S.  Eiko,  accom- 
panied the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society's  Committee  on  Gardens,  in  their  official 
visits,  and  has  made  some  free  and  easy  notes  and  comments  on  what  he  saw.  We  copy 
the  following  account  of  the  garden  of  Mr.  Austin— Blaok  Wart,  Pear  Trees,  &c 

"Thk  Gabden  of  Wm.  R.  Ausnir,  Dorchbbtxb. — ^Mr.  Aubtik,  though  admirlDg,  and  to  a  oon- 
siderable  extent  oultivating,  flowers  and  ornamental  shrubs,  has  devoted  himself^  especially,  to 
the  growing  of  fruit,  the  Fear  in  particular ;  in  the  cultivation  and  treatment  of  frhich  he  has 
been  singularly  BUCcessfuL 

"The  grounds  contain  two  acres,  one-half  acre  of  which  is  occupied  by  buildings,  ornamental 
trees,  hedges,  Ao,,  Aa,— -leaving  one  acre  and  a  half  for  fruit  trees — ^in  number  about  600.  Of 
these,  some  600  are  dwarf  Pear  trees,  about  two  dozen  standards,  as  many,  each,  of  Cherry 
and  Peach,  eight  Apple  trees,  and  six  Plum  trees — ^^^ch  last  Mr.  Ausmv  is  about  to  attempt  to 
cure  of  the  black-wart,  by  heading  down  two  or  three  inches  above  the  rarfaee  of  the  ground, 
and  digging  out  every  trace  of  root  This  he  considers  a  radieal  cure  for  the  black-wart  From 
our  experience  of  this  pest,  we  doubt  if  he  gets  rid  of  it  so  easily, — ^it  may  break  out  again,  on 
the  pump-handle,  or  the  cord  wood  in  the  cellar — ^there  is  no  knowing  where  1  We  once  headed 
down  a  Plum  tree  (not  quite  so  low  down  as  AusTnr  proposes  to  do),  and  forth  came  a  vigorous 
young  growth,  that,  the  first  season,  made  a  fine  new  head  for  the  decapitated  tree;  but,  bless 
your  sympathizing  souls !  every  branch,  and  limb,  and  twig, — fresh  and  green  as  they  were,— 
were  coated  with  excrescences,  as  is  the  bottom  of  an  old  ship  with  bamades  ;*-^ome  small  and 
round,  like  peas— some  extending  along  a  limb  for  several  inches,  and  completely  enveloping  it 
— some  smooth  and  swelliog,  like  a  young  boil^-others  cracking  open,  like  an  over-ripe  nutmeg 
melon  ;-*the  whole  head  looking  as  if  it  had  the  goitre,  the  kings-evil,  the  mumps,  and  the  hy- 
drocephalus, besides  being  badly  effected  with  boils,  carbuncles,  pimples,  and  erysipelas,  diver* 
sified  by  a  profuse  scattering  of  warts  and  wens.  This  experience  convinced  us  that  there  was 
no  worm  in  the  case,  unless  it  be  a  *  worm  in  the  tail'  of  the  tree. 

"  But  it  is  with  Mr.  Austim's  Pear  trees  that  we  have  now  to  do.  The  Pear  plantations  (500 
trees)  contain  forty-five  varieties  of  Pears,  and  of  these  fully  one-half— about  800— are  of  the 
nine  sorts  following:— io«e««  Bonne  de  Jeney,  JhicheaM  d'Anffouleme,  Beurre  Diet,  ITrbanitte,  Bart- 


j     UU,  near  of  WinJcJUld.  Glout  Moroeau,  Pane  Colmar,  and  £aMUr  feurre.    A  few  of  these  trees 
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were  Mt  out  in  1846|  and  others  in  each  Bubsequent  year,  until  1849,  when  about  800  were 
planted  and  the  garden  fully  stocked.  The  manures  used  were  solely  barn-yard  manures,  some 
seven  cords  being  applied  to  the  two  acres — a  very  moderate  dose.  One  man  only  was  em- 
ployed upon  the  garden,  and  he  had  also  charge  of  two  horses,  oow,  pigs,  earriages  and  the 
ekor^ — enough  to  busy  one  pair  of  hands,  with  the  errand  department  of  the  household*Hraffi- 
cient^  usually,  to  monopoliae  one  set  of  Irish  legs.    But  mark  the  proceeds  of  the  garden: 

Cr.  brnett  sales  of  flratuss  per  sales  book  (three^asrten  of  wbleh  Isftnrpean), |S81  7) 

Dr.  To— eay  X— man's  wages, . . . « $100  00 

Tofonroords  manure  purchased, ^ 84  00 

To  Uiree  cords  manure  made 18  00 

142  00 

Bhowiag  a  nctt  gain  on  I)^  acres  of. $0»0  7S 

"  Mr.  Austin,  as  may  be  seen,  does  not  manure  highly ;  his  land  is  good,  to  be  sure,  but  his 
success  with  the  Pear  he  attributes  mainly,  if  not  solely,  to  his  system  of  pruning — watchful- 
constant — ^preserving  the  wine  glau  form,  instead  of  the  pyramid.  His  trees  are,  indeed,  a  mar- 
vel of  human  patience  and  horticultural  skill.  Here  are  sixteen  Ih%eheue9,  '  all  in  a  row,'  and 
all  as  like  to  one  another — ^in  height,  breadth  and  shape — as  twin  peas  in  a  pod;  and  there 
stand  sixteen  Vlcara,  erect  and  uniform  as  Life-Guardsmen.  Every  tree  of  each  variety  ex- 
tends its  limbs  at  Austin's  direction,  like  a  well-tr/uned  poodle,^nly  the  tree  'stays  put,'  while 

Pug  soon  '  puts  out' " 

♦       ■■  ■ 

Pbopagation  and  Winteb  Foboino  of  Robes. — At  a  Oonversational  Meeting  of  the 
New  York  Hortioiiltaral  Society,  as  reported  by  the  American  Agriculturist^  A  Bbidosman 
read  the  following  remarks  on  Roses : 

"My  practice  does  not,  I  presume,  differ  much  from  that  pursued  by  other  growers  For  com- 
post^ I  prefer  a  proportion  of  two  bushels  of  vegetable  mold  or  rotted  leaveiy  two  bushels  of 
chopped  sod,  passed  through  a  coarse  sieve  wide  enough  to  allow  moderate  sized  lumpe  to  pass 
through ;  one  bushel  hotbed  manure,  and  one  of  sand.  The  sod  I  use  is  clayey.  In  propagating 
by  cuttings  I  £nd  that  wood  of  one  month  old  wiU  strike  in  many  cases  very  readOy ;  and  when 
put  in  during  the  latter  part  of  February,  will  be  rooted  in  March.  I  use  cutting-pans^  about 
three  inches  deep,  and  a  comp^  of  two-thirds  sand  to  one  of  loam,  and  apply  bottom  heat  I 
have  a  bed  heated  by  a  flue  passing  through  it,  which  I  And  very  useful  for  this  purpose.  When 
well  rooted,  I  pot  them  off  into  small-sized  pots,  and  plant  them  out  in  May.  In  the  fall  I  re- 
poti  them  in  the  compost  already  mentioned,  and  keep  them  in  a  cool  house,  without  fire-heat,  till 
Januaiy ;  unless  the  frost  is  too  great,  when  I  protect  them  slightly,  but  use  no  fire-heat,  till  last 
of  January  or  February.  These  plants  flower  well  The  Tea,  Bourbon,  and  China  are  treated 
in  this  way;  the  Hybrid  Pereptuals^  or  Moss  Roses^  are  not  included,  as  neither  these  nor  the 
Noisettes  are  adapted  for  winter  flowering.  I  do  not  prune  very  closely  in  the  fall,  but  in  May 
prune  thoroughly,  and  sink  the  pots  in  the  soil,  and  lift  them  in  September  for  winter  flowering, 
repotting  them  if  necessary,  and  pruning  out  all  dead  wood.  At  this  season,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  break  the  ball  much.  The  temperature  should  be  kept  moHerate.  A  dry  atmos- 
phere ia  very  injurious  and  is  the  chief  cause  of  failure  in  keeping  plants  in  rooms.  The  water 
should  always  be  applied  at  the  top;  where  saucers  are  used  it  is  only  for  cleanliness.  Planting 
out  secures  strong  plants^  but  is  not  admissable  for  winter  blooming.  I  have  found  Hybrid  Per- 
petaab  to  succeed  best  on  their  own  roots.  Teas  and  Bourbons  will  do  well  from  layers.  In 
England  and  the  north  of  France,  budding  is  generally  practiced  and  succeeds  well,  but  here  it 
is  quite  different  I  have  known  many  failares  in  budding,  and  in  some  cases  not  more  than 
twenty-five  out  of  a  thousand  have  succeeded ;  two  out  of  a  dozen  is  often  the  proportion  in  our 
climate.*    Budded  plants  are  liable  to  produce  suckers^  which  have  been  sometimes  mistaken  for 

^  This  It  greaOy  at  variance  with  oar  experience.  They  may  be  seen  budded  In  (he  nnnerles  here  as  SQcccssfhlly 
as  Peach  or  Apple  trees,  by  the  thoosand ;  and  numy  varieties  bloom  more  freely,  and  prodnce  larger  flowers,  when 
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youDg,  yigorons  shootfl.  Tea  Roses  require  lighter  Boil,  and  flower  more  freely  than  Bengal  or 
B  >Lrb3n0;  thej  will  also  bear  more  heat^  and  should  be  placed  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  houaa 
lioBei  for  forcing  should  have  as  much  sun  and  air  as  possible,  with  a  moist  atmosphere.  I  haTe 
fdund  Roses  in  greenhouse?,  planted  in  the  border,  with  bottom  heat,  produce  more  flowers  with 
60  ^  of  heat  than  in  other  eases  with  '70  ® ,  and  have  had  better  flowers  when  the  temperature 
did  not  exceed  00^,  than  at  66®  ;  65®  is  a  good  temperature  fur  forcing.  In  reply  to  the 
question,  'Is  manure<water  good?'  I  say,  yes;  if  applied  judiciously  in  small  portions  in  March." 


Hatuto,  in  common  with  many  others  of  your  readers^  suffered  by  being  duped  by  diahonest 
nurserymen,  (for  there  are  quacks  in  eyery  profe^ion,)  I  would  humbly  suggest^  as  a  partial 
remedy,  that  more  attention  be  paid  by  horticulturidts  to  describiog  trees  as  well  as  plants.  Frails 
are  pretty  well  described,  but  one  has  often  to  wait  for  years  to  see  the  fruity  and  often  only 
doomed  to  disappointment  then.  The  best  hints  that  I  have  yet  seen  about  trees  is  in  J.  J. 
Thomas*  JFhHt  Oulturittt  which  are  yery  good  as  far  as  they  gr>,  but  more  is  needed.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  when  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondent s^  describe  fruity  that  you  will  describe 
the  tree  also.  XL  W.  TEaay's  description  of  Beurre  Van  Mom  Pear,  in  your  April  number,  is 
good.  I  haye  no  doubt  but  it  would  please  many  of  your  readers^  as  well  as  the  writer,  if  you 
would  describe  a  few  of  the  best  Pear  trees  in  each  number,  say  a  page  in  each.  Although  to 
common  obseryers  Peai  trees  appear  yery  similar,  yet  when  minutely  examined  they  are  ycry 
different: — l«t,  in  form  or  growth  of  tree;  2d,  in  color  of  shoots;  Si,  in  bills;  and4tb,  inleaye*. 
I  need  not  mention  the  many  distinctions  which  each  giyes^  for  you  know  them  much  better  tlian 
I  do.    A  LovKa  OF  Good  Faurr. 

In  oonnootion  with  the  description  of  froits,  it  is  important  in  all  cases  to  note  the  char- 
acteristic habits  of  the  trees,  in  growth,  wood,  foliage,  dec.  We  quite  agree  with  oar  cor- 
respondent in  this.    We  shall  soon  commence  a  series  of  notices  of  the  best  fruits. 


About  Stbawbkbries.— Saml,  J.  Gustin,  Esq.,  of  the  Newark  Nurseries,  writes  as 
follows : 

<'  I  had  some  Strawberries  this  summer,  of  the  BritUh  Queen  yariety,  which  for  beauty,  large 
size,  and  fine  flavor,  excelled  anything  I  haye  oyer  seen  in  the  shape  of  Strawberries.  By  the 
annexed  slip  from  the  Eerald,  you  will  see  that  they  were  of  enormous  size,  [  8^  inches  in  cir- 
cumference.] Mr.  TnoRBUBN  and  a  gentleman  from  Boston  who  saw  them  wished  me  to  send  a 
box  to  the  MassL  Hort  Society ;  but  the  largest  of  them  got  too  ripe  before  the  time.  Mr.  Loxe- 
woRTH,  who  you  know  is  rather  prejudiced  in  fayor  of  the  Cincinnati  Strawberries,  saw  them 
after  the  yines  had  been  picked  twice,  yet  he  was  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  he  took  all  tlie 
runnners  and  all  the  fruit  he  could  get,  to  raise  seedlings  from.  The  plants  haye  only  had  ordi- 
nary care.  Before  planting,  the  ground  was  well  manured,  bat  not  trenched.  In  the  taJX  the 
ground  between  the  plants  was  covered  about  half  an  inch  or  so  with  old  tan  bark." 


Why  is  it  we  so  seldom  see  that  beautiful  shrub,  CleUira  alnifoliti,  in  gardens  and  shrubbery  I 
and  it  i»  scarce  eyen  with  nurserymen.  Can  it  be  because  it  is  a  native  plant!  Please  call  the 
attention  of  your  readers  to  it.  The  beautiful  spikes  of  delicate  white  and  fragrant  flowers 
during  tlie  month  of  Aagust,  make  it  a  yery  desirable  shrub,  and  it  should  be  in  every  ooUec- 
tion,  however  small.    Cbas.  Downiko. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Downing  for  calling  attention  to  this  beautifW  but  neglected 
shrub.  While  other  shrubs  of  much  less  merit  are  propagated  and  sold  by  the  thousand, 
this  is  seldom  seen  or  heard  of.    Will  tlie  nurserymen  take  it  up  ?    Many  years  ago  it  was 
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Tm  MAMAcmnnn  HoKnouLTCRAL  Soouett. — ^In  your  Angiut  number  of  ih^SortUuUurUi  you 
paas  some  Btrictures  upon  the  Massaehnsetts  Hortieuhnral  Society,  "whieh  appeftraneee  do  meet 
oertainly  justify.  It  is  proper,  howerer,  to  state  that  the  eommittee  upon  the  sulject  of 
"  scraping  and  washing  trees"  was  appointed  upon  the  snggestion  of  its  ehairman ;  that  he  was 
by  courtesy  allowed  to  print  his  report ;  that  it  had  been  laid  upon  the  table  by  the  society, 
and  will  itself  require  a  very  essential  amount  of  "  scraping  and  washing^  before  it  will  be 
adopted. 

In  regard  to  thQ  report  of  the  committee  upon  the  award  of  prizes  to  Messrs.  Hoyzt  A  Co., 
for  the  Botton  Pear  and  Seedling  Cherry,  it  is  also  proper  to  say,  that  it  is  regarded  by  disin- 
terested men  as  entirely  growing  out  of  bitter  personal  hostility  and  self-interest  It  is  affirmed 
in  a  written  protest  by  members  of  the  fruit  conmiittee,  who  are  the  only  proper  judges,  that 
after  a  trial  of  these  fruits  for  five  successive  years,  they  fully  merit  the  awards  given  them. 
They  aUo  deny  the  statements  in  the  report  It  is  tmtrue  that  the  resolutions  were  "  discussed 
for  more  than  two  hours.**  There  was  no  discussion  about  it  In  the  absence  of  most  of  the 
fruit  committee,  and  the  friends  of  justice,  Mr.  Hovxr  begged,  for  perhaps  two  hours,  that  he 
might  have  a  week's  time  to  bring  forward  facts  and  defend  himself  and  the  fruit  committee. 
If  the  malicious  act  by  which  he  was  crushed  down,  and  subsequent  debate  cut  off  by  a  motion 
to  reconsider,  can  be  called  '*an  interesting  argument,"  we  fear  for  the  logic  and  the  heart  of 
the  reporter. 

A  committee,  composed  of  gentlemen  of  high  standing,  has  recently  been  appointed  to  recon- 
sider the  whole  subject,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  found  that  the  public  have  not  been  impcsed 
upon,  either  by  the  society  or  its  fruit  committee.  Public  exposure  of  private  quarrels  is  worse 
than  useless ;  yet,  one  side  having  been  given,  it  is  but  just  to  state  that  the  conclusions  are 
denied,  and  that  the  subject  is  by  no  means  settled.    Owe  op  the  Famr  Ck)]OcnTSB,  Botton,  Ma$$. 

The  remark  which  our  correspondent  refers  to  as  a  strictnre  upon  the  Massachnsetts 
Horticaltnral  Society,  was  based  upon  the  pnblished  report  of  a  committee,  which  we  sup- 
posed to  be  anthentic,  as  it  was  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  and  signed  by 
Messrs.  Wm.  S.  Eino  and  Sam^l  Walkeb.  We  publish  this  letter  from  ^^  One  of  the  Fruit 
Oonunittee^^  with  pleasure,  because  we  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  integrity  and  honor,  and 
because  we  are  anxious  to  put  a  better  face  upon  the  matter  on  behalf  of  the  Society  and 
its  most  important  committee.  Whatever  may  be  the  real  origin  of  this  unfortunate  a£fair, 
it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted ;  but  we  hope  to  see  it  thoroughly  cleared  up.  It  would  be  a 
great  pity  if  personal  hostilities  should  be  permitted  to  bring  such  a  noble  institution,  the 
only  one  in  the  country  possessed  of  ample  means  for  doing  good,  into  disgrace  before  the 
world,  by  an  impeachment  of  the  integrity  of  its  most  prominent  members  and  committees. 
We  regret  to  see  it  stated  that  the  contributions  to  the  very  us^ul  weekly  exhibitions  have 
frdlen  off  greatly  on  account,  as  it  is  assumed,  of  this  misunderstanding. 


I  HATi  been  much  surprised,  and  I  must  say  disappointed,  on  reading  several  articles  or  no- 
tices in  the  August  number  of  the  Hortieultwrisi,  on  the  subject  of  the  award  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society,  to  the  BoHon  Pear,  and  Hcne^%  Seedling  Cherry.  A  long  time 
(nearly  a  year)  has  now  elapsed  since  the  award  of  the  Committee  was  made  public,  and  the 
superiority  of  these  fruits  established,  so  far  as  the  action  of  one  of  our  oldest  and  best  esteem- 
ed Societies  could  give  them  character.  Closely  following  this  report  comes  Hovet  h  Co.'s  ad- 
yertisements,  rnd  from  "  Maine  to  Georgia,"  those  who  know  but  what  they  read  are  urged  and 
induced  to  buy  ^  the  new  fruits  which  Hovxr  h  Co.  have  the  pleasure  of  offering  to  amateur 
eultiyators  and  the  trade  generally."  Of  course,  coming  with  such  vouchers,  what  could  we 
poor  people  do,  but  buy  I    And  now,  when  the  stock  has  become  stale,  and  unsaleable  at  extrav- 
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award  by  irregular  and  improper  means.  Now  I  should  like  to  know  how  and  when  the  dis- 
covery was  made ;  and  if  gentlemen  of  the  Society  at  their  last  meeting  in  1858  knew  a  fraud 
had  been  perpetrated,  why  action  was  not  had  at  once  f  I  must  confess  it  seems  to  me  the 
Society  "  is  great  in  cowards  as  in  knaves,"  and  should  not  mnrmnr  if  in  future  it  shall  be  re- 
garded as  a  branch  of  Hovet  <k  Co.  Is  there  any  way  by  which  we  can  know  if  our  Btfstan 
Pears  and  H6vei^»  Cherries  are  of  any  value  f  The  Committee  say  nothing  on  tbe^ubject,  and 
many  of  the  amateur  cultivators  would  like  to  know  if  the  ground  bestowed  upon  them  is 
thrown  away. 

One  word  as  to  the  disappointment.  I  think  the  subject  one  which  calls  for  the  utter  rebuke 
of  all  honest  horticultural  journals,  and  I  was  disappointed  at  the  very  Homeopathic  notice  yon 
'  took  of  it.  Here  is  a  case  in  which  it  appears  on  record  that  one  of  our  oldest  and  best  horti- 
cultural sodeties  has  been  controlled  by,  and  made  the  tool  of,  a  nurseryman,  for  self-purposes 
— ^making  a  strong  case  to  prove  the  assertion  true,  that  horticultural  societies  are  designed  as 
advertisements  for  nurserymen.  As  we  both  know  this  is  not  the  intention  of  a  majority  of 
those  who  aim  to  establish  such  societies,  the  necessity  for  stem  rebuke  in  all  such  cases  becomes 
the  more  obvious. 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  inquire  if  the  Concord  Grape  is  without  stain  in  its  parentage,  as  the 
company  in  which  it  makes  its  advent  has  proved  so  disreputable  ?  and  would  not  it  be  well  to 
suggest  the  appointment  of  another  committee  to  inquire!    One  of  Tmc  Ahatsur  Cultivators. 

In  relation  to  this  matter  we  have  a  letter  from  a  highly  respectable  member  of  the 
Society,  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  doings  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  taking  the  gronnd 
that  this  is  more  a  personal  qnarrel  than  anything  else.  This  may  in  a  great  measure  be 
the  case,  and  we  therefore  think  that  judgment  shonld  not  be  too  rashly  pronounced  against 
either  th^-Fmit  Committee  or  Messrs.  Hoyby  &  Co.  The  truth  will  have  to  be  told.  It 
is  no  longer «  matter  in  which  the  Society  is  interested — the  public  at  large  have  become 
parties.  ^ 

Sweet  Potatoes. — ^I  notice,  in  the  June  number  of  the  Eortieulturist,  an  article  from  the  pen 
of  C.  E.  Goodrich,  upon  the  culture  of  Sweet  Potatoes.  In  that  article  I  notice  one  error, 
which  ought  not  to  pass  without  correction.  He  says:  "  Dig  as  soon  as  the  vines  are  killed  by 
the  frost"  On  the  other  hand,  our  most  experienced  and  successful  cultivators  say  that  the 
slightest  frost  must  be  carefully  guarded  against,  especially  if  ued  be  an  object,  as  the  f rotting 
of  the  vine  inereaeee  thi  liability  of  the  tubert  to  roL  I  have  no  doubt  the  "  dry  rot,**  of  which 
Mr.  G.  complains,  is  the  result  of  the  fioeUng  which  he  permits.  If  it  is  not  convenient  to 
remove  the  tubers  from  the  ground  previous  to  early  frost,  their  separation  from  the  vines  may 
be  effected  by  passing  a  sharp  knife  between  them,  just  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  W. 
J.  TowNSEiO),  ZanesvUU,  Ohio. 


I 


Carncisic. — ^The  remark  eontaiued  in  your  last  issue  respecting  the  necessity  of  truthful, 
candid,  and  open  expression  of  opinion,  in  criticising  horticultural  works,  deserves  more  than 
a  passing  attention.  It  should  be  repeated,  re-printed,  and  re-read  by  every  editor,  gratuitous 
reviewer,  or  paid  contributor.  But  more,  it  should  be  acted  upon.  Black  mail  has  had  its  day. 
The  basket  of  luscious  fruit  furnished  for  Dr.  so-and-so's  table,  is  but  a  sorry  recompense  for  a 
fulsome  pufl^  wherein  some  new  variety  of  Pear,  or  Apple,  or  Cherry,  or  Blackberry,  or  Straw- 
berry, or  Raspberry,  or  any  other  changeable  fruit,  is  inflicted  with  malice  prepense  on  the  too 
credulous  reader.  Books  are  the  guides  of  future  generations.  Great  men  may  live  and  die ; 
able  cultivators  and  eminent  pomologists,  who  have  never  contributed  a  line  to  horticultural 
literature,  they  pass  away.  The  contemporary  author  who  truly  and  perspicaciously  writes  the 
record  of  the  operations  of  such  men,  does  more  for  the  good  of  future  generations  than  most 
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persons  will  give  him  credit  for.  The  reviewer,  who  site  down  with  prepossessed  knowledg* 
and  experience,  and  a  just  and  upright  principle,  as  well  as  a  high  sense  of  honor,  to  rtmove  th 
bad  and  train  the  rambling  ideas  of  the  writer,  performs  no  mean  service.  Delicacy,  collaters 
relations,  sympathy  for  laborious  toil  just  performed,  the  laborer  still  remaining  unremunerated 
---all  these  charitable  and  reasonable  considerations,  constrain  the  Jeffries  of  horticulture,  unles 
hopelessly  blind  to  bribes,  and  blandishments,  and  threats.  But  they  must  not  The  cultiva 
ton  must  not  be  deluded  by  horticultural  periodicals  or  societies.  Books  must  be  purged  an< 
worthless  fruits  condemned,  at  all  hazards.  We  hold  you,  sir,  the  Editor  of  the  leading  horti 
cultural  journal,  accountable  to  the  community ;  let  not  fear  or  favor  bend  you  from  you 
course.  Let  all  fruit  books  be  fairly  reviewed,  if  at  aU ;  all  fruits  £airly  tested,  if  at  all ;  societie 
exposed  who  endorse  without  satisfactory  evidence ;  all  members  who  attempt  or  succeed  ii 
fraud  on  societies,  cashiered ;  and  then  we  shall  have  a  pure  horticultural  literature,  ai^d  ai 
orchard  of  truly  described  fruit  You  know  the  permanent  benefits  that  would  thus  be  Becure< 
to  horticulture.    8,,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


The  Nelvmbium  spbgiosuil — ^Last  year  you  published  a  small  sketch  from  my  pen  of  the  sue 

cessful  treatment  of  this  plant  in  the  open  air  at  Springbrook,  and  I  think  I  implied  a  promia 

to  report  on  the  result  of  its  trial  out  during  the  winter.    In  a  recent  visit,  I  was  pleased  t 

find  that  it  had  stood  out  perfectly  well,  and  had  covered  the  whole  of  the  basin  with  its  beau 

tiful  foliage,  among  which  several  flower  spikes  were  strongly  pushing  their  way.    I  look  upoi 

this  OS  one  of  the  most  interesting  plants  Mr.  Cora's  liberal  patronage  of  horticulture  has  beei 

the  means  of  showing  us  in  perfection ;  for  even  the  Vietoria  rBgia,  so  gorgeous  and  unapproach 

able  in  itself  from  the  great  expense  required  to  its  perfect  production,  must  forever  remain  i 

luxury  to  be  enjoyed  but  by  a  few.    But  in  this  we  have  a  plant  superior  to  anything  generally 

seen  in  this  dimate,  beautiful  and  long  famed  as  one  of  India's  choicest  treasures^  adapting  itsell 

to  our  wants  and  wishes  as  perfectly  as  our  own  white  Water  lily.    As  the  plant  last  year  wai 

but  raised  in  the  spring,  it  did  not  flower  till  September,  and  so  had  no  time  to  perfect  its  seedA 

being  now  two  months  earlier,  the  probabilities  are  that  there  will  be  an  abundance  tUs  season 

In  the  same  basin  Mr.  Copb  has  also  growing  another  kind  of  N^elumbiitm^  brought  from  Minorcf 

and  presented  to  him  by  a  lady  of  Natchei^    I  observed,  on  sowing  the  seed  last  winter,  tha 

they  were  nearly  round ;  and  as  the  leaves  now  have  a  much  greeuer  hue  than  the  tpeciotum 

the  probability  is  that  another  valuable  addition  has  been  mode  to  this  admirable  collection.    Th* 

Kdumbium  luteum  has  also  been  domiciled  with  these  others^  so  tbat  some  interesting  hybrid 

may  be  looked  for.    Thos.  Mxbhan,  Philadelphia, 


Too  Happt  at  Home. — To  ElHe—Ihe  interest  you  have  taken  in  my  case,  which  you  persis 
in  thinkiug  unfortunate,  has  laid  me  under  great  obligations.  The  inquirer  after  happiness  oft ei 
meets  with  unexpected  rebuffs;  his  schemes  result  in  unlooked-for  disappointments  and  vexation 
That  you,  who  appear  from  your  own  account  so  eminently  calculated  to  be  happy,  and  to  mak* 
all  around  you  cheerful  and  comfortable,  with  talents  that  I  ought  to  envy,  should  be  discon 
tented  with  your  lot,  and  desire  a  change,  is  a  great  surprise,  and  I  must,  before  I  finally  consen 
to  risk  the  even  tranquility  of  your  and  "  husband's"  course  of  life,  enlivened  as  it  is  by  th* 
^eat  alleviator  of  our  live%  hope,  which  to  me  is  alas !  lost,  point  out  where  you,  as  well  a 
myself,  may  expect  to  be  disappointed.  Ton  do  possess,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  all  tho» 
qualifications  you  claim,  and  I  cannot  but  congratulate  the  man  who  has  gained  so  great  a  prize 
TVonld  it-  not  be  rather  cruel  to  take  you  from  the  wild  flowers  and  shut  you  up  in  heate( 
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aiul  fodtered  by  a  long  course  of  habitual  indolgence^  in  which  I  have  described  myaelf  as  only 
*'  too  happj,"  while  you,  with  more  natural  porBoite^  aeem  to  be  deeiroiia  of  trying  for  flomething 
nnpoftfcued !  Was  my  first  complaint  which  so  affected  your  sympathies  anything  bat  a  deecrip- 
tioD  of  enjoyment  I  Becaose  I  so  much  de%ht6d  in  my  garden  and  flowers,  and  fruits^  and  pre- 
ferred their  society  to  the  intmsion  of  inquisitive  and  often  ignorant  idlers^  was  I  describing  a 
form  of  discontent  which  materially  differed  from  yours  f  I  had  taken  the  yirus  from  Dowxdio 
and  others  who  had  taught  me  that  I  was  to  embellish  home  to  make  it  the  most  delightful  place 
on  earth  to  me  and  mine ;  had  succeeded,  and  only  found  that  there  was  something  still  wanting 
to  make  a  paradise.  Is  my  experience  dififereut  from  that  of  the  whole  human  mc^  who  discoT- 
ered  long  since  that  earth  cannot  afford  perfect  felicity  ?  Would  you  banish  me  from  what  has 
cost  me  mentally  and  bodily  so  much  to  accomplish  ? — take  me  from  the  possession  of  objecta  of 
art  acquired  by  toilsome  travel  to  the  seats  of  science  and  the  collected  treasures  of  centuries  I 
You  would,  I  believe,  from  your  earnestneas^  do  thi&  Let  us  remember  before  we  barter,  how 
many  have  failed  in  changing ;  how  happiness  flies  like  a  shadow;  how  important  is  example. 
Would  it^  think  you,  conduce  to  the  pleasure  and  contentment  of  those  very  lovely  children  to  go 
back  to  the  west  after  the  indulgencies  you  promise  them  f  Would  you,  for  example,  educate 
;/hem  for  two  years  in  all  the  luxuries,  and  then  expect  them  to  give  them  up  t  Duriog  your 
sojourn  amoDg  my  collected  comfui*ts  your  fortune  will  not  improve,  and  I  presume,  perfect  as  you 
have  made  those  pcions  of  youi'S)  they  are  human.  I  would  not  have  you  suppose  I  do  not  think 
them  very  uncommon  specimens  indeed,  nor  do  I  think  they  would  gape  at  my  pictures 
or  '*  bijouterie"  more  than  any  well  regulated  children  or  grandchildren  of  my  own ;  (I  am  not 
tnxa9ceti€  bachelor,  I  assure  you,)  but  alas!  in  erecting  my  habitation  and  surroundings^  I 
actually  forgot  there  were  such  troublesome  creatures  as  children  at  all,  and  I  must»  if  we  come 
to  terms,  ask  liberty  to  turn  a  key  on  a  few  rooms  furnished  only  for  grown  people.  There  are, 
too,  a  few  of  the  floors  covered  with  materials  to  which  I  should  rather  prefer  that  no  person 
who  greased  my  harness  I  should  have  constant  access.  I  will  not  here  provoke  you  by  hinting 
that  books  of  prints  and  water-color  drawings  should  be  handled  with  deanish  fingenL  You 
might  certainly  wash  them,  but  grease  is  a  sticky  substance,  and  sometimes  gets  under  the  nails  I 
We  must  make  some  arrangement  by  which  the  stable  duty  you  impose  on  yourself  may  be  dis- 
pensed with.  I  assure  you  there  will  be  little  time  found  for  such  occupations^  if  you  perform 
all  that  will  full  to  your  lot  Why,  "  Mrs.  Atticus*'  has  never  found  time  to  do  more  than  hint 
a  gentle  complaint  that  the  seats  of  the  family  carnage  are  not  entirely  free  from  dust!  I  shall 
not  point  out  ?ier  duties,  but  none  of  them,  I  am  sure,  your  neat  habits  will  allow  you  to  intermit. 
You  certainly  would  not  be  less  nice,  and  as  you  will  have  full  occupation  in-doors,  this  forms 
another  argument  why  I  think  we  iiad  better  shut  up  a  few  of  the  rooms,  and  perhops  the 
picture  gallery,  in  my  "  proposed"  absence. 

I  had  written  thus  far  when  I  found  both  my  feet  were  beginning  to  swell  with  the  gout ;  I  am 
now  in  extreme  agony,  and  if  your  husband  will  really  relieve  me,  and  that  very  shortly,  from 
it  (it  would  be  l>etter  to  let  him  see  the  state  of  my  biggest  toe !  before  he  consents)^  I  shall  be 
youn;       Atticds. 


e 


KfltUis   o£   Books,   ^amiilttv,   At. 

iNAVeiTaAL  Adsbebs,  dolhrered  at  Former's  Ct>ile({e  Commcnoemctat  Day,  Jaoe  7, 1854,  by  Isaac  I.  Aujbt,  A.  2L, 
President,  snd  Profeasor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  and  of  the  Institute  of  arU  Law. 

An  Agrioultnrol  or  Farmer^s  CoUego  has  long  been  talked  of  in  our  own  State,  and 
before  the  death  of  Mr.  Dklafisld,  some  steps  were  actually  taken  toward  foimding  one, 
but  we  hear  nothing  of  it  now,  and  we  fear  it  has  once  more  fallen  to  the  ground.    It  is 

not  to  in  Ohio.      The  Farmer^a  OnllA<w*  In  TTamnf^n  n^    ia  firmW  aafaKliahMl        W«  haVA  \tM 
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Oatalogpie  of  Students  before  ns,  nnmberiiig  nearly  800.  It  was  incorporated  and  organ- 
ized in  1846 — ^preyionsly  it  was  known  as  the  Pleasant  Hill  Academy ^  nnder  the  direction 
of  F.  G.  Oai^,  who  has  (een  during  the  whole  time  the  main-stay  of  the  institution. 

The  farmers  of  Ohio  have  taken  up  the  matter  like  men  who  understand  their  interests. 
By  their  liberal  subscriptions  to  the  stock,  by  their  donations  and  endowments,  they  have 
placed  the  institution  on  a  firm  basis.  An  experimental  farm  of  75  or  100  acres  is  about 
being  added.  This  we  think  was  indispensable,  and  we  hope  here  to  see  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical  lessons  given  in  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Arboriculture,  &o. 

A  Oonvention  of  the  friends  of  Industrial  University  Education  is  called  to  meet  at  the 
College  on  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  of  September  next,  for  the  purpose  of  embodying  public 
sentiment  in  regard  to  a  plan  of  operations.  The  farm  will  be  dedicated  at  that  time,  and 
the  proceedings  will  be  of  great  interest.  We  regret  our  inability  to  be  present,  in  conse- 
quence of  other  engagementd,  but  we  shall  not  lose  sight  of  the  Farmer^s  College. 


The  Ameeicak  Txxt-Book  of  Pbactigal  axd  Scxzmino  Agucultusx,  intended  for  the  use  of  Bcboola,  Colleges, 
and  PriTate  Stadenta,  oa  well  as  for  the  Practical  Farmer.  By  Ciias.  Fox,  Senior  Editor  of  the  *'  Farmer's  Com- 
panion and  HorticQltoral  Gazette,**  of  Detroit,    Elwood  A  Co.,  Detroit 

Since  the  receipt  of  this  book  we  have  been  pained  to  learn. of  the  death  of  its  author, 
Mr.  Fox,  a  man  of  talent  and  great  usefulness.  He  occupied  a  prominent  position  among 
the  teachers  of  Rpral  Science,  at  once  the  editor  of  a  popular  Journal,  and  professor 
of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  This  volume  will  keep  his  memory  fresh 
among  agricultural  students.  We  have  barely  had  time  to  glance  over  the  arrangement, 
but  it  strikes  us  favorably,  and  it  is  well  spoken  of  by  the  Agricultural  Journals.  'We  are 
sensible  of  the  want  of  such  a  work  at  this  time,  when,  fortunately^  people  begin  to  look 
with  favor  upon  including  a  knowledge  of  Rural  Science  with  other  branches  of  education. 
TVe  cordially  recommend  this  book,  with  N'ortorCs  ElemenUj  and  Tliomas'  Farm  Imple- 
ments^ as  worthy  a  place  in  every  farm  library,  and  in  every  country  District  School 
Library  in  the  Union. 

■  ■     » 

Pamphlets  Received. — Circular  from  "Western  Virginia  Agricultural  Society  and  Indus- 
trial Institute,  calling  attention  to  the  Autumn  Exhibition  at  Wheeling,  September  13th, 
14th  and  15th.  We  are  glad  to  sec  energy  displayed  in  that  quarter.  There  seems  to  be  a 
general  waking  up. 

Brooklyn  Hortieultmal  Society's  List  of  Prizes,  to  be  awarded  at  their  Fall  Exhibition, 
which  will  be  held  at  the  Brooklyn  Atheneeum,  September,  19,  20  and  21. 

Susquehanna  and  Chemung  Valley  Horticultural  Society*s  List  of  Prizes  to  be  awarded 
at  Fall  Exhibition,  to  be  held  at  Ely's  Ilall,  Elmira,  on  the  16th  of  September,  during  the 
day  and  evening.    This  new  and  prosperous  Society  offers  a  liberal  list  of  premiums. 

last  of  Premiums  of  the  Beater  County  Agricultural  Society^  (Penn.)  Fair  to  be  held 
Thursday  and  Friday,  September  21  and  22.  Plowing  Match  on  Thursday.  Address  on 
Friday.  The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  says :  "We  have  a  Society  with  over  five 
hundred  enrolled  members,  entering  its  second  year  with  valuable  improvements,  dear  of 
all  debt  or  incumbrance,  with  a  cash  surplus  of  over  $200  for  further  and  extended  useful- 
ness, which  speaks  well  for  the  pablic  spirit  of  citizens  generally,  especially  those  engaged 
in  agricultural  and  industrial  pursuits.^'  We  note  this  as  an  indication  of  the  prospects  of 
Agriculture  in  Beaver  County. 


Ik^= 
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LouisTiUe  on  tho  19tli  and  20th  September.  All  contributon  from  a  distance  are  requested 
to  send  their  articles  to  the  care  of  the  Treasurer,  A.  G.  Mumr,  who  will  have  them 
arranged  for  exhibition.  All  articles  for  exhibition  mnst  .be  delivered  at  the  exhibition 
room  by.  9  o^clock  A«  M.  on  Tuesday,  Sept  19. 


fLrufyitig  U  Corsisponlrtfttf. 

(P.,  Elkhom,  Wi&)  Inbboeb. — Hie  "  nits"  which  you  speak  of  on  the  bark  of  your  Apple  treei^ 
are  scaly  aphides,  or  bark-lice.  You  can  destroy  them  with  a  wash  made  of  soft  soap  and  water 
— ^two  qaarts  of  the  former  to  eight  of  the  latter,  with  lime  enough  added  to  make  it  as  thick  aa 
whitewash.    Give  the  affected  parts  a  good  coat  of  this  with  a  brush. 

The  caterpillar  on  the  leaves  is  quite  a  different  insect^  and  can  be  dfetroyed  most  easily  in  the 
morning,  before  they  spread  over  the  tree.    Hand-gathering  is  the  meet  efficient 


How  TO  STOCK  ▲  OBdNHoma.— 1  baQt,  last  year,  a  small  greenhoase,  with  a  view  of  harlDg  ciit>flowen  regularly 
for  the  oenter  table.  I  had  preTioaaly  known  litUe  of  the  caUiration,  and  no  more  than  a  transient  fireqnenler  knowa 
of  the  contents  and  mode  of  treaUnent  neceaaary  to  prodnce  the  required  reaolt  My  gardener,  who  had  preriooaly 
conducted  a  little  oommereial  greenhouse,  was  my  adviser.  We  bought  a  hundred  young  Camelliaa,  and  aome  other 
plants,  sowed  seeds,  potted  Boses,  got  cuttings  from  friends,  made  a  Are,  and  waited  ibr  flowers  I  was  disappc^ted 
— Tery  much  so ;  for  though  we  had;  I  must  say,  flowerst  we  could  rarely  do  more  than  pluck  a  nosegay,  aoeh  as  b 
sold  for  a  couple  of  shillings,  and  not  always  thaL  When  made  up,  too,  I  had  the  mortiflcation  to  notice  in  contem- 
poraneous boquets,  beautifbl  things  that  I  had  not  got  My  Boaes  bloomed  a  little,  very  late ;  the  Oamelllaa  rery 
poorty— mostly  dropped  off;  and  I  had  the  mortiflcatian  of  hearing  that  the  tempcnture  that  suited  one  thing  did 
not  suit  another.  The  attempt  to  combine  a  multitude  of  things,  a  great  variety  in  one  temperature^  did  not  answer 
at  alL  I  took  to  reading,  and  searched  all  the  books ;  but  none  gave  me  the  information  I  wanted.  I  can  not  afford 
hoo  houses;  I  want  Camellias,  and  Boses,  and  fine  boquets  all  the  season ;  I  am  willing  to  forego  the  Orapee  on  the 
rafters,  whidh  I  see  others  have,  and  which  I  fear  would  crowd  and  shade  too  much.    What  am  I  to  do  f 

When  should  the  Boses  be  potted,  to  give  me  a  fine  bloom  by  Christmas?  What  should  be  the  selection  of  idanta 
to  produce  the  result  designed?  We  have  had,  from  many  writers,  lists  of  select  Soees,  lists  of  seeds  to  plant  in 
flower  gardens,  and  so  forth ;  but  I  do  not  find  any  select  list  of  the  proper  contents  of  such  a  greenhouse  as  I  have 
described.  Would  you,  Mr.  Editor,  or  some  of  your  experienced  correspondents,  give  a  few  practical  lnstnictiana» 
with  a  catalogue  of  such  plants  as  give  the  best  continual  bloom  during  the  eold  months ;  what  Boses  do  the  best ; 
and  so  forth  ?  I  confess,  under  present  circumstances,  I  wish  I  had  my  eight  hundred  doDars  back,  unless  I  can  get 
more  flowers  in  winter.  A  little  treatise  on  this  sul^t  is  much  wanted,  which  would  give  the  learner  aome  real 
information,  and,  if  it  must  be  so,  tell  him  haw  much  he  must  expect  to  he  dUappointed  /  at  the  same  time  that  It 
gives  a  catalogue  of  good  blooming  plants,  say  the  indiq>en8able.    Quxanr. 

This  comes  upon  ns  too  late  in  the  month  to  do  it  full  justice;  and  we  cannot  allow  it  to  lay 
over  wholly  till  next  month.  We  will  make  a  few  snggestions^  which  we  hope  wiU  be  taken  up 
and  enlarged  upon  by  some  of  oar  practical  oorrespondents  who  are  well  informed  as  to  the 
"  ways  and  means"  of  providing  for  a  flowery  greenhouse  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

It  may  be  well  enough  to  state,  at  the  outset,  that  with  a  smaU  greenhouse  it  is  not  a  very  easy 
matter  to  keep  a  great  variety  of  plants  in  blossom,  and  to  come  quite  up  to  "  contemporaneous 
boquets"  in  all  their  beautiful  thinga^  To  attempt  too  much,  will  be  a  certain  cause  of  failurv** 
Hie  plants  must  be  selected  with  their  particular  purpose  in  view.  An  economical  supply  of 
flowers  for  the  months  of  November  and  December  may  be  secured  by  lifting  certain  bedding 
plants  from  the  garden,  before  the  frost  injures  them.  Of  this  close  are  Salvias,  Heliotrope^ 
Scarlet  Geraniums,  Abutilons,  Bouvardias,  Cnpheas,  Habrothamnus,  Plumbagos.  If  large,  flna 
blooming  plants  of  these  are  taken  up  in  a  moist  time,  with  as  much  earth  as  possible  around  the 
roots,  and  placed  in  pots  or  boxes  where  they  will  have  plenty  of  room,  they  will  eootinue 
in  bloom  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  They  should  be  placed,  after  potting  in  a  dose 
f^ame,  and  be  shaded  from  tiie  midday  snn  until  they  have  taken  to  their  new  quarters^  and  then 
may  be  placed  on  the  greenhouse  stage. 

Monthly  Roses  may  also  be  used  in  the  same  way— Teas,  Bengals^  Bourbons  and  Noisettea,—    |^ 
in  the  absence  of  a  stoek  properly  prepared  in  note,  for  earlv  forcinir.    Theae  miirht  he  rAanUA    8 
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ia  a  warm  place,  and  oorered  with  a  fraiD«^  proteeted  at  night  with  mati^  and  they  will  afford 
tome  cut  flowers  for  boaquets  until  the  weather  eeta  in  terere.  A  tmall  iloek  of  Chryaanthe- 
mnms  is  indispensable  for  the  early  winter  months  up  to  Christnuw.  The  Pomponesare  the  best 
If  they  haye  been  grown  in  pots^and  plunged  in  the  garden  during  summer,  all  the  better.  If 
planted  out»  they  musi  be  taken  up  and  managed  as  directed  for  bedding-plants.  They  must  be 
near  the  lights  and  have  abundance  of  water,  with  liquid  manure  occasionally. 

A  good  supply  of  single  Hyacinths^  early  Tulips,  and  Nardwue^  should  be  provided.  Pot 
them  in  October  for  early  flowering.  After  potting,  plunge  them  in  sand  or  leaf-mold,  coyeriog 
pot  and  all  until  they  are  well  rooted,  and  b^[in  to  push  up  leares  strongly.  Then  place  on  the 
shelves  near  the  light,  and  water  twice  a  week  with  weak  liquid  manure. 

Many  hardy  shrubs  force  to  good  advantage.  Among  these  are  the  Deutgiaa  aeabra  and  gra- 
eilU — the  latter  especially  is  a  fine  thing ;  the  Persian  Lilacs,  both  purple  and  white ;  the  Spircsa 
prunifoHot  double,  and  the  Beevetif-^Mre  prefer  the  latter,  but  both  are  good.  The  Mtbea  Oar- 
doni  and  ionfftUfuOj  and  the  ianguinea  double  force  well ;  and  so  do  the  Wiegela,  Honeysuckles^ 
Ac  All  these  hardy  shrubs  should  be  potted  early,  and  brought  into  heat  gradually,  beginning 
at  50  ®  and  getting  up,  as  growth  advances,  to  70  ®  or  75  ^ . 

Among  greenhouse  plants  proper,  the  Chinese  Primrose,  and  especially  the  double  ones,  are  an 
important  item,  as  they  take  up  little  room  and  flower  profusely  and  a  long  time. 

Tree  violets  are  indispensable.  They  may  be  kept  in  bloom  finely  during  the  early  part  of 
winter  in  a  cold  frame  well  protected  against  cold  nights.  This  will  save  house  room  for  some- 
thing else,  llien  the  Laurustinuf,  an  old  and  general  favorite,  trained  into  miniature  tree%  as 
our  friend  Mknand,  at  Albany,  hus  them,' nothing  can  be  finer;  also  the  CytUtut  ramotutf  the  Coro- 
nillas^  the  Acacias^  Justiciae^  Eranthemums,  Poinsettias^  Euphorbias.  I^e  Bouvardia  leianihd  is 
a 'fine  winter-flowering  plants  and  so  is  the  Steuia  terrata,  with  white  flowera  The  IkueMa  ser- 
roHfolia,  too,  blooms  well;  we  have  had  plants  lilted  from  the  border  in  October,  bloom  nearly 
all  winter  in  the  house. 

The  Chinese  Azaleas  and  Camellias  are  considered  indispensable,  but  we  hav  Aio  time  at  present 
to  speak  of  their  treatment    We  will  do  so  if  no  one  else  does  hereafter. 

One  great  point  in  winter  forcing  for  flowers  is  to  have  a  regular,  steady,  advancing  heat,  no 
checks  or  retrogrades.  To  this  add  very  careful  waterings  ventilation,  great  cleanliness^  and  keep 
the  plants  as  near  the  glass  as  possible. 
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I  BBovLD  be  happy  to  lesm,  throngli  yoor  paper,  how  to  start  the  foOowing  ornamental  trees  and  ahnibe^  and  how 
to  protect  them  daring  winter: 
Decidtumt  TV^e.— Ailantos,  Catalpa,  Jndas  Tree,  Kentucky  Coffee  Tree,  MsgnoUa,  Pswlonla.  (1) 
Evergreen  TVees.— Japan  Cedar,  Austrian  Pine,  BUver  Fir,  Norway  Bprooe,  Balsem  Fir.  (S) 
DeHdvoue  Sfwvh9.^hl\lMk  fratex,  Bnclcthom,  Upright  Honeytockle,  Privet,  Japan  Qoinoe.  (8) 
Evergreen  S%ru^— Box  tree.  (4) 
0Umber8,—TrmD^X  Flower,  Chinese  Wistaria.  (6) 
What  is  the  most  saooesBftd  method  orpropsgatiag  the  Briar  Rose  (br  sioeksT  (6)   Dahibl  Io.— JIToniMiufata 

(1)  Ailantw,  Catalpa,  Judas  Tree,  Kentucky  Cofiee  Tree,  all  from  seeds ;  sow  in  the  spring. 
Magnolia  tripetala,  octimtiiaia,  gUmea,  and  all  the  American  species^  from  seeds ;  the  purple  can- 
ipieua,  and  the  Chinese  species,  from  layers  and  seeds,  and  by  budding,  grafting  and  inarching^ 
on  plentiful  sorta  Pawlonia, — the  best  way  is  from  seeda^  as  the  seedlings  are  more  hardy.  So 
far  it  has  been  more  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  rootd 

(2)  Japan  Cedar,  from  seeds;  plants  from  cuttings  aft  not  good.  Austrian  Pine,  Silver  Fir, 
Balsam  Fir,  and  Norway  Spruce,  from  seed.  We  would  advise  seeds  of  evergreens  to  be  sown  in 
shallow  boxes  of  light  sandy  soil,  early  in  spring.  Keep  them  shaded  from  hot  sun  until  they 
have  become  hardy  enough  not  to  "damp  oE" 

(8)  Altheas^  Upright  Honeysuckles,  and  Privet^  from  cuttinga^  made  in  winter  and  set  in  spring. 
Japan  Quince  from  sucken^  and  from  cuttings  of  the  roota 

(4)  Box  tree,  from  cuttinga 

(5)  IVnmpet  Flower  and  Chinese  Wistaria,  from  cuttings  of  the  roota 

(6)  Propagate  the  Briar  Rose  from  the  seed,  if  you  can  get  them.    Sow  as  soon  as  ripe.    If  no 
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h*  wStA/tmA  in  a  ^ry  aetW,    B«ls  of  tosder  nedfiBgt  fikd j  to  be  cat 
\m  ^MftirtA  ih^Mj  vitfc  df/  ksrci  or  taken  i^  aad  bii  m  a  «M 


Wii  kar^  #^/frt«'d,  on  an'ithcr  f»a^f,  a  d^neti^ioa  of  a  rerf  good  eo3tmiae&    It  i 
0}4;  }f*:9t  tJiing  (if  the  kind  we  hare  beard  ot 


Kortlxvltvnl  %ttMUM,  %t. 

Tut  nowfnovvnsuAt  Am  AofticcLtinuL  Exmamoiia— Ve  call  the  pariiealar  attention  of  mir 
readers  to  the  great  AadiuI  Exbibitioot  to  take  place  this  lelL  Manj»  we  fear,  are  not  aware 
(f(  tbe  advanta;f«t  to  be  derived  from  these  gatherings,  when  properly  oondncted,  and  weSk 
attended  by  both  Fmitf  and  their  Cnltivatore  Kot  only  is  an  acquaintance  formed  with  Ibe 
different  rarietiee  of  frnit,  but  with  the  same  Tarieties  grown  in  different  localities,  and  under 
different  eireumttanees ;  and  an  opportunity  is  also  presented  for  the  interchange  of  Ofnnione 
among  Hortieultoriits  and  Coltirators  generally,  that  can  but  prove  eminently  beneficid.  We 
give  in  this  number  a  Ibt  of  the  principal  Exhibitions,  to  fiir  as  ascertained. 

The  AnrnUon  Pcmologieal  Boeietp  meet  at  Boston  September  18th.  The  Masaaefansette  Hor- 
ticultural Booiety  hold  their  Fall  Exhibition  at  the  same  time.  This  will  be  tbe  great  Hortieul- 
tural  gathering.  We  expect  to  meet  our  friends  from  all  sections  of  the  Union  at  this  great 
National  llorti cultural  Jubilee. 

The  yorlh  WeHem  Pomologiccd  Convention  meets  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  Tuesday,  Sept  25,  and 
eontlnues  in  session  four  days. 

The  ]Vite<mHn  Fruit  Orower't  Aiioeiatum  meet  at  Milwaukie  about  the  1st  of  October. 

The  New  York  Horticultural  Society,  and  the  American  Institute  unite  with  the  New  York 
State  Ag*  ioultural  Society  in  the  Fair  to  be  held  at  Hamilton  Square,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
on  the  8d,  4th,  6th  and  6tli  of  October. 

MIehlitan,  at  Deiruit, Sept.  M,  S7,  S8,  » 

Ohio,  at  Nowaik, » 

V0rmoiit,  at  IlralUeborough, « 

KnttUieky,  a(  Lexington, <* 

XVnnsyWanIa,  at  Pbiladelphta, •• 

Woitera  Virginia,  at  Wheeling, •* 

Lnrer  (lanada,  at  Quebeo, *< 

U|i|»or  Canada,  at  Lundun, *< 

Illinois,  at  Bpringfleld Oct 


19,  SO,  SI,  S3 

18,  14,  10 

IS  to  18 

S7,  29,29 

18,  14,  10 

IS,  18,  14,  10 

2ft,  27,  28,  29 

8,    4,    B,    e 


OHinecUcnt,  at  New  Haven, Oct  10,  11,  12,  18 


Indiana,  at  Madlwm, ** 

Iowa,  at  J'alrfleld, •* 

Wlaeontlnf  at  Milwaukee, ** 

New  Hampshire, ** 

Maryland,  at  Baltimore, " 

Georgia,  at  Aogusta, ** 

Missouri,  at  BoonevUl<s << 

Bpringfleld  Cattle  Show,  Ohio, " 


4.    6i    8.    T 
2& 

4,    8,    8,    T 

3»    4,    fi.    8 

a»   4,    8.    8 

28  to   tS 

2  to     6 

25,88,27 


SusQuraAMNA  AMD  OaiBiiUMQ  Vallkt  IIoaTiouLTuaAL  SooiRT. — ^At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
OfHoera  of  this  Sodoty,  held  ptirauant  to  notice,  at  Klmira,  on  the  4th  day  of  Angoat,  it  was 
roaolved  to  hold  a  Fall  Exhibition  at  Ely's  Hall,  in  Elmira,  on  the  16th  day  of  September,  one 
day  and  evening.  A  lYemiuin  Li«t  wa^  niade  and  ordered  printed,  together  with  regtdations 
and  Ooinmitteoa,  which  can  bo  had  on  application  to  any  of  the  ofEcers  of  the  Society. — 
l.iboral  rreiniuma  are  ofTored  on  all  the  different  kinds  of  Fraits,  Flowers,  Vegetable?,  Wine?, 
Ac    The  following  Committcea  were  apjwinted : 

(1»mmMi«» oa  />i»«|la~Xt  a  Van  Valkenbttrgh,  Bath;  IL  Luee,  Elmlia;  J.  8.  Budi,  Tioga,  Pa. ;  H.  IX  Ske, 
Klinlrat  e«  Xk  WUIlanM,  (\>mlng. 

n»M«m^Mw  f»a  r^m^^^W  U  Ward,  TOwanda,  Pa. ;  8.  M.  Rexlbnl,  Blnghampton ;  8.  B.  Bowleg,  Oorataig ;  Mm. 
Li  XN'InlMu  UaTaaa:  MIm  A.  ArmH,  Elmlrm. 

(Vmmi«Mm  m  r«|MkfN««.— A.  1.  Wyakoois  Ghennnf;  Or.  N.  Wlntoa,  HaTOna ;  S.  &  Sweel,  Owego;  CoL  Geik 
raruhun.  AOaiaw;  iUIm  »\»ntam,  FactoryrUle. 

iXmm^mmm  .Wittw  in»#a-P.  HaM,  Hmlra ;  J.  P.  DonaMwo,  Pa. ;  Adier  T^ler,  Elmlia ;  P.  C  Oool?»  FeA ; 
&  P«  Brooke  Xtaklva. 
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be  wintered  In  a  dry  oellar.  Beds  of  tender  seedlings  like]  j  to  be  ont  down  bj  frosty  may  either 
be  coyered  thickly  with  dry  leaves  or  taken  up  and  laid  in  a  eold  firame  well  protected,  and  be 
again  planted  out  in  the  spring. 

Cav  70a  ten  me  bow  to  eonstract  on  OFen  for  dicing  fruit  ?   A  SxjMaKsvn.—'Ouifakoffa  .FWtei  OkUk 
We  bavc  copied,  on  another  page,   a  description  of  a  very  good  conlriyance.    It  strikes  ca  as 
the  best  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  heard  ot 


ilortitultural   Zs^tltiitM,   ^t. 

Tbg  HoanquLTURAL  and  Agricultural  ExmarnoNs. — We  call  the  particular  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  great  Annual  Exhibitions  to  take  place  this  fall  Many,  we  fear,  are  not  aware 
of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  these  gatherings,  when  properly  conducted,  and  well 
attended  by  both  Fruits  and  their  Cultivators  Not  only  is  an  acquaintance  formed  with  4he 
different  varieties  of  fruit,  but  with  the  same  varieties  grown  in  different  localities,  and  under 
different  circumstances ;  and  an  opportunity  is  also  presented  for  the  interchange  of  opinions 
among  Horticulturists  and  Cultivators  generally,  that  can  but  prove  eminently  beneficial.  We 
give  in  this  number  a  list  of  the  principal  Exhibitions,  so  far  as  ascertained. 

The  American  PomoUgical  Society  meet  at  Boston  September  13th.  The  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society  hold  their  Fall  ]&diibition  at  the  same  time.  This  will  be  the  great  Horticul- 
tural gathering.  We  expect  to  meet  our  friends  from  all  sections  of  the  Union  at  this  great 
National  Horticultural  Jubilee. 

The  Horth  Western  Pomological  Convention  meets  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  Tuesday,  Sept.  26,  and 
continues  in  session  four  days. 

The  WUeonain  FnUt  Orwoer't  Aetoeiation  meet  at  Milwankie  about  the  1st  of  October. 

The  Ifew  York  Horticultural  Society,  and  the  American  Institute  unite  with  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society  in  the  Fair  to  be  held  at  Hamilton  Square,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
on  the  8d,  4tb,  5th  and  6th  of  October. 


Mlehigan,  at  Detroit, Sept.  86, 

Ohio,  at  Newafk, «   19, 

Yennont,  at  BratUeboroagh, *« 

Kentacky,  at  Lexiogton, ** 

Pennsylrania,  at  Philadelphia, « 

Western  Yiiginla,  at  WhedlBg, * 

Losrer  Canada,  St  Qnebec, **   12, 

Upper  Canada,  at  London, **    26, 

imnois,  at  Springllcld, Oct    8, 


27,  28»29 
29,  21,  22 
18,  14,  16 
12  to  16 
27,28,29 
18,  14,  15 
18,  14,  16 
27,28,29 
4,    6,    6 


OSnnectlcBt,  at  New  Haven, Oct  10,  11,  12, 18 


Indiana,  at  Madison,......'. ** 

Iowa,  at  FaiiHeld, « 

Wisconsin,  at  MUwaokoe, ** 

New  Hampshire, « 

liarjrland,  at  BalUmoTO, *< 

Oooigla,  at  Augnata, ** 

Miatonri,  at  Booaeville, *< 

Springfield  Cattle  Show,  Ohio <* 


4.    6*    6,   7 
25. 

4.    6,    6,    7 

3»    4.    6,    6 

3,    4,    5,    6 

28  to  29 

2  to     < 

25,26,27 


SusQusaANNA  AND  GiiBictJNo  Vallet  HoBTiouLTuaAL  SooEETT. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Officers  of  this  Society,  held  purauant  to  notice,  at  Elmira,  on  the  4th  day  of  August,  it  was 
resolved  to  hold  a  Fall  Exhibition  at  Ely's  Hall,  in  Elmira,  on  the  15th  day  of  September,  one 
day  and  evening.  A  Premium  List  was  made  and  ordered  printed,  together  with  regulations 
and  Committees,  which  can  be  had  on  application  to  any  of  the  officers  of  the  Society.-^ 
Liberal  Premiums  are  offered  on  all  the  different  kinds  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  Vegetables,  Wines, 
(3ec.    The  following  Committees  were  appointed : 

Ocmmittee  on  JVtfOa— B.  B.  Van  ValLenburgh,  Bath ;  H,  Luce,  Elmira ;  J.  8.  Bnah,  Tioga,  Pa. ;  II.  D.  Bice, 
Bbnlra ;  6.  D.  WlUtama,  Coming. 

Cbmrniitee  on  Ftcwet^—D.  L.  Ward,  Towanda,  Pa. ;  B.  H.  Bexfoid,  Binghampton ;  S.  B.  Bowley,  Combig ;  Mrfc 
L.  Winton,  Havana ;  MIsb  A.  Amot,  Elmira. 

OyiMnitUe  on  regetabtee.—A.  L  Wynkoop,  Chemong;  I)r.  N.  Wlntoo,  Havana;  E.  B.  Sweet,  Owego;  Qrf.  Geo. 
Famham,  Addison ;  Silas  Fordam,  Factoryyille. 
B.^p'ap^a^^  ^'^'"^*°*"*  Elmira;  J. P.  Donaldson,  Pa. ;  Asher Tyler,  Ehnlra;  P.  a  Oook,  Bath 
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®n  $nmiim  "^nu  st  t\t  fine  ft  f rsnsitlnttiitg. 

lit|OW  should  trees  be  pruned  at  the  time  of  transplanting  t  or  should  they  be 
trl/  pruned  at  all  f  are  yet  open  questions  among  planters.  As  the  subject  will  at 
this  season  of  the  year  be  one  of  the  most  general  interest,  we  propose  to  oflfer  a  few 
remarks  on  it 

The  objects  in  view  in  pruning  a  tree  at  the  time  of  transplanting  are  three-fold. 
First,  The  removal  of  all  bruised  and  broken  roots  and  branches.  The  necessity  for 
this  is  obvious  and  indisputable :  bruised  and  broken  roots,  when  planted  without 
being  dressed,  must  decay  and  interpose  very  serious  obstacles  to  the  formation  of 
new  roots ;  they  should  therefore  always  be  pruned  off  closely  to  the  sound  wood, 
and  with  a  sharp  knife  that  will  make  a  smooth,  clean  cut,  the  sloping  surface  of 
which  should  invariably  be  on  the  under  and  not  on  the  upper  sides  of  the  roots.  In 
making  the  cut,  the  knife  should  be  laid  to  the  under  side  of  the  root,  and  drawn 
upward.  The  young  roots  which  subsequently  spring  from  the  cut  end  of  the  root, 
as  from  the  end  of  a  cutting,  strike  downward  at  once,  as  is  natural.  The  reasons 
for  pruning  off  broken  or  bruised  branches  are  equally  obvious.  A  broken  branch 
left  on  a  tree  will  produce  an  unsightly  and  in  some  cases  a  dangerous  scar ;  but  if  it 
be  pruned  off  close  to  the  body  of  the  tree,  or  to  a  sound  bud,  the  wound  will  soon 
heal  over  or  a  new  shoot  will  be  produced.  It  is  very  common,  in  pruning  hastily,  to 
leave  small  portions  of  branches  without  eyes.  These,  instead  of  producing  new 
shoots,  die  off,  and  the  new  wood  growing  in  around  them  produces  unsoundness  that 
in  many  cases  brings  the  tree  to  an  untimely  end. 

The  second  object  in  pruning  is,  to  mold  the  tree  to  the  desired  form.  Trees  com. 
ing  from  the  nurseries  are  seldom  in  the  exact  shape  that  the  planter  wishes.  They 
have  too  many  side  branches,  their  heads  are  too  low  or  too  high,  or  they  have  some 
other  defect  which  the  knife  must  remedy.  Now  the  question  comes  up.  How  far  is 
it  judicious  to  attempt  the  formation  of  the  tree  at  the  moment  of  transplanting  ? 
Several  points  must  be  considered.  If  the  trees  are  standards  for  the  orchard,  and 
they  happen  to  be  somewhat  slender  in  proportion  to  their  height,  it  would  be  unwise 
to  prune  off  closely  any  side  branches  they  might  have,  because  this  would  direct  the 
future  growth  to  the  top,  and  urge  the  tree  still  further  out  of  balance  and  proportion. 
In  such  cases,  the  aim  should  be  to  increase  the  growth  of  the  stem  ;  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  retaining  two  or  three  good  eyes  or  buds  of  every  side  shoot,  or  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  strongest  and  best,  and  by  reducing  the  attracting  power 
of  the  branches  at  the  top.  The  influence  of  this  is  seen  in  the  case  of  forest  trees 
planted  in  the  street,  where  the  entire  head  is  sawed  off  at  planting,  and  nothing  but 
a  bare  pole  or  pollard  left ;  the  growth  is  thrown  into  the  trunk,  which  soon  becomes 
covered  with  new  shoots,  and  increases  its  diameter  rapidly.  If  the  tree  has  been 
pruned  up  too  high  in  the  nursery,  making  the  head  higher  than  desired,  a  new  head 
must  be  formed  lower  down  by  cutting  back  the  tree ;  but  whether  it  is  better  to 


attempt  this  at  the  moment  of  transplantiDg,  or  wait  until  the  tree  has  taken  root, 
and  is  capable  of  making  a  yigoroiu  growth,  is  a  question.  This  is  a  point  of  some 
importance.  We  know  that  newlj  planted  trees  push  but  feebly  at  best,  in  compari- 
son with  those  well  rooted,  and  that  the  shoots  produced  the  first  season  make  a  very 
indifferent  frame  work  for  the  tree.  We  have  considerable  experience  on  this  yerj 
point,  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  much  better  to  defer  the  pruning 
which  is  to  produce  the  final  and  permanent  form  of  the  tree,  until  the  second  year, 
or  until  the  tree  shows  unmistakable  signs  of  being  well  rooted,  and  in  a  condition  to 
make  vigorous  growth.  But  care  must  be  taken  to  preserre  and  encourage;  as  £eu'  as 
possible,  young  shoots  with  active  buds  on  the  parts  where  we  intend  to  produce  the 
new  head ;  because  old  wood,  in  which  the  buds  have  become  in  a  measure  dormant, 
does  not  throw  out  branches  with  desirable  rapidity  and  vigor. 

I^  on  the  other  hand,  the  head  be  too  Zov,  the  first  impulse  would  naturally  be  to 
prune  it  up.  But  this  demands  some  caution.  Where  branches  of  considerable  size 
are  pruned  off,  when  the  tree  is  transplanted,  and  consequently  unfit  to  make  mudi 
growth,  the  fresh  surface  of  the  wounds  dry  up,  and  do  not  heal  over  quickly,  as  when 
the  tree  is  in  an  active  and  vigorous  condition.  Beside,  buds  are  essential  to  growth ; 
and  if  too  great  a  proportion  of  them  be  removed  at  once,  the  power  of  the  cells  or 
sap-vessels  is  impaired,  and  they  cannot  transmit  the  nutritive  fluids  from  the  roots 
upward.  The  roots,  too,  lose  thdr  activity,  and  general  stagnation  and  debility 
follow.  The  better  way  is  to  reduce  the  head  by  thinning  out  some  branches  and 
shortening  others,  especially  the  lower  ones ;  and  in  the  season  following,  or  when 
the  tree  has  fairly  recovered  from  removal,  the  large  branches  may  be  removed 
and  the  stem  formed  higher  up ;  the  upper  shoots  allowed  to  remain  having  suffi- 
cient power  to  maintain  the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  tree  in  full  force 
and  vigor. 

The  third  object  in  pruning  at  the  time  of  transplanting,  is,  to  restore  the  baianee 
or  proportion  between  the  roots  and  branches,  which  has  been  disturbed  in  the  process 
of  removal,  A  transplanted  tree,  no  matter  how  carefully  or  skillfully  it  may  have 
been  operated  upon,  has  its  system  materially  deranged*  The  roots  may  neither  be 
bruised  or  broken,  nor  the  fibres  dried  or  injured  by  exposure ;  and  yet  the  ordinary 
frmctions  of  the  various  parts,  and  their  reciprocal  action  and  influence  upon  each 
other,  can  not  but  be  in  a  measure  arrested  for  a  time.  The  roots  can  not  abstract 
nutriment  from  the  soil,  and  convey  it  through  the  trunk  and  branches,  to  supply  the 
demand  of  the  leaves,  until  they  have  taken  to  their  new  position  and  emitted  new 
rootlets  or  feeders.  Until  this  takes  place,  the  demand  x>f  the  leaves  must  be  sup- 
plied fi^m  the  stock  of  nutriment  previously  laid  up  in  the  cells,  just  as  we  see  young 
shoots  subsisting  for  a  time  on  trees  that  have  been  cut  down  or  torn  up  by  the  roots. 
As  long  as  any  sap  remains  in  the  cells,  and  can  find  a  passage  to  tiie  leaves,  the 
latter  continue  green  and  healthy ;  but  as  soon  as  the  sap  is  expended,  and  the  ceUa 
dried  up,  the  leaves  wither,  and  vitality  terminates.  Transplanted  trees  are,  until  re- 
rooted,  in  the  same  situation,  neariy,  as  trees  cut  down  or  rooted  up  and  left  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground— that  is,  they  must  relv  mainlv  on  the  san  existinir  in  Uie  eeDs 
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before  removal.  Now  it  is  plain  that  the  more  of  buds  and  leaves  there  are  <mi  a  tree, 
the  greater  will  be  the  demand  upon  its  stock  of  sap  or  nutrition,  and  v»A  verstu 
Hence  the  reason  for  recommending  to  reduce  the  tops  of  trees  at  the  time  of  trans- 
planting. For  this  reason  we  can  not  transplant  deciduous  trees  safely  while  in  full 
foliage.  Even  Strawberry  planti  root  better  by  having  a  portion  of  their  leaves 
removed ;-  and  hence  the  use  of  bell-glasses  and  other  contrivances  to  prevent  evapo- 
ration from  the  leaves  of  newly-inserted  cuttings.  A  tree  transplanted  with  a  small 
number  of  roots,  or  damaged  roots,  and  a  branchy  top,  will  suffer  from  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  leaves,  just  as  a  cutting  with  leaves  would  if  it  were  freely  exposed  to  the 
air,  though  perhaps  not  to  the  same  extent  Some  trees  will  bear  planting  with 
smaller  roots  and  larger  tops  than  others — such,  for  instance,  as  the  Poplar  and  Wil- 
low, and  all  those  that  root  easily  and  rapidly,  and  have  large  sap-vessels  through 
which  nutriment  absorbed  by  the  roots  can  pass  quickly  to  the  leaves. 

But  we  must  remember,  too,  that  leaves  are  necessary  to  the  growth  of  roots.  It  is 
true  that  new  roots  are  formed  in  the  absence  of  leaves.  We  can  see  this  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  early  autumn-planted  trees  or  cuttings :  yet  these  roots  would  not  attain 
any  considerable  development,  nor  survive  long  without  the  action  of  the  leaves ;  for 
these  may  be  likened  to  the  animal  stomach,  in  which  the  indispensable  process  of 
digestion  takes  place.  No  matter  how  abundant  or  healthy  may  be  the  roots,  or  how 
liberal  the  supplies  of  nutriment  presented  to  them,  if  the  leaves  be  not  present  to 
draw  it  upward  and  assimilate  or  digest  it,  growth  can  not  continue — the  roots  will 
cease  to  lengthen,  and  ultimately  perish.  This^is  forcibly  demonstrated  in  the  case  of 
trees  that  have  been  stripped  of  their  foliage  by  insects,  or  some  accident, — the  roots 
cease  to  grow ;  but  as  soon  as  new  leaves  begin  to  appear,  new  rooti  are  formed 
simultaneously :  and  if  one  side  of  a  tree  be  stripped  of  its  foliage,  the  roots  more 
directly  in  connection  with  that  side  will  cease  to  grow  until  new  leaves  appear.  In 
propagating  plants  frx>m  cuttings,  it  is  necessary,  in  many  cases,  and  indeed  in  almost 
all  cases  where  young  wood  is  used,  to  leave  a  certain  number  of  leaves.  Cuttings 
that  root  without  leaves  are  those  of  a  soft  nature,  having  large  cells  or  sap-vessels 
full  of  organized  matter  or  tissue  capable  of  developing  roots  and  sustaining  them 
until  the  leaf-action  commences. 

From  all  this  we  see  how  important  are  the  leaves,  and  how  easy  it  would  b0  by 
excessive  pruning  to  hinder  rather  than  promote  the  formation  of  roots.  There  is  a 
medium  which  should  be  aimed  at  in  pruning,  to  induce  growth  after  removal.  If 
the  roots  are  much  injured,  or  naturally  meagre  or  defective,  a  very  small  number  of 
active  buds  should  be  retained,  just  sufficient  to  stimulate  and  sustain  circulation  of 
the  fluids.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  back  every  young  shoot  to  one 
or  two  eyes.  Where  the  roots  are  abundant  and  sound,  it  will  suffice  to  cut  out  the 
weak  inside  shoots,  and  shorten  the  stronger  ones  about  one-half.  In  doing  this,  a 
large  number  of  buds  are  removed,  and  whatever  force  there  is  in  the  tree  is  thrown 
into  the  remaining  shoots,  and  young  wood  will  be  formed  where  we  should  have 
had  nothing  but  leaves  if  the  tree  had  not  been  pruned.    The  growth  of  young  wood 
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last  spriDg,  we  shall  find  that  the  roots  are  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  strength 
of  the  young  shoots. 

The  great  object  in  pruning  to  promote  growth  is  to  direct  the  sap  into  a  smaller 
number  of  channels,  and  thus  increase  its  force.  If  a  tree,  for  example,  has  500  leaf- 
buds  to  draw  upon  its  sap,  and  we  cut  awaj  400  of  them,  the  remaining  100  will 
of  course  receive  a  far  greater  proportion  than  they  would  have  done,  and  will  con- 
sequently be  enabled  to  make  new  wood;  and  experience  teaches  us  that  young  shoots 
with  their  large  cells,  luxurient  leaves,  and  great  vital  activity,  act  far  more  powerfully 
on  the  roots  than  the  small,  lean  foliage  of  trees  merely  living  but  not  growing.  We 
know  how  cutting  back  acts  upon  stunted  trees.  A  three  or  four  years  old  Apple  or 
Pear  tree,  for  example,  if  cut  down  nearly  to  the  ground,  will,  in  one  season,  make  a 
growth  equal  to  that  of  two  or  three  seasons  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  and  this 
is  simply  because  its  whole  vital  force  is  concentrated  in  one  point  The  sap  rushes 
there,  and  large  cells  are  formed  immediately,  in  which  a  rapid  and  powerful  circula- 
tion takes  place. 

All  operations  upon  trees  should  be  performed  cautiously,  because  whatever  pro- 
duces a  sudden  or  violent  change  in  their  condition,  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  a 
derangement  of  their  wisely  and  beautifully  adjusted  organization,  and  this  derange- 
ment must  be  more  or  less  injurious  to  their  healthy  exiBtence.  Every  man  who 
takes  his  knife  in  hand  to  mutilate  a  tree,  should  bear  this  in  mind,  and  weigh  care- 
fully the  consequences  of  every  cut  We  intended  to  have  referred  to  the  opinions 
of  experienced  and  skillful  arboriculturists  on  this  subject,  but  we  can  not  at  present 
devote  more  space  to  it.  What  we  have  said  will,  we  trust,  induce  reflection  and 
observation  on  the  part  of  some  who  have  heretofore  been  too  indifferent 


THE  EASTER  BEURRE  PEAR. 

Stnontv:    DayenrU  d'hiver,  the  popular  French  name. 

The  culture  of  winter  Pears  has  hitherto  been  much  neglected.  We  are  surprised 
that  some  enterprising  cultivators  do  not  plant  extensively.  Our  large  cities  would 
consume  immense  quantities,  and  they  would  command  greater  prices  than  any  other 
fruit  One  reason  why  they  are  not  more  cultivated  is,  we  presume,  that  they  require 
more  care  and  labor  to  prepare  them  for  market  The  autumn  Pears,  such  as  the 
Virgalieu  ( White  Doyenne),  can  be  picked  from  the  trees  and  carried  directly  to 
market,  while  the  winter  varieties  would  require  to  be  stored  away  for  a  length  of 
time,  and  house-ripened.  And  then  the  supply  of  autumn  Pears  is  still  small,  and 
prices  as  high  as  cultivators  can  reasonably  desire.  We  suppose  that  we  shall  not 
witness  any  extensive  culture  of  the  winter  sorts  until  Pear  culture  in  general  has 
become  much  more  extensive  and  better  understood.  There  are  intelligent  amateur 
cultivators,  not  a  few,  who  even  at  this  day  express  a  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  really 
fine,  melting,  winter  dessert  Pears.     Not  one  in  five  hundred,  or  we  mav  aafelv  mv 
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fi^e  thousand,  of  tlioBe  eren  who  haye  gardens,  has  yet  tasted  a  fine  Winter  Nelis^  a 
Lawrence^  a  Beurrt  d^Artmherg^  a  Olout  AfarceaUj  or  an  Batter  Beurre ;  yet  these 
are  all  delicious,  melting  Pears,  that  will  ripen  in  a  good  dry  cellar  without  any  extra 
care  or  attention  whatever. 

The  Easter  Beurre^  which  we  present  as  our  frontispiece,  is  a  noble  fruit — by  far 
the  finest,  as  we  think,  of  all  long-keeping  varieties.  That  it  has  attracted  so  little 
attention  among  amateur  cultivators  is  really  surprising;  for  it  succeeds  well  here — 
quite  as  well  as  in  France  or  Belgium,  as  far  as  we  know  of  its  being  tested.  The 
Pomological  Society  has  not  recommended  it  in  any  way,  while  they  have  placed  on 
their  li^ts  other  varieties  of  incomparably  less  value.  For  a  few  years  past,  however, 
it  has  been  pretty  well  disseminated  by  the  nurseries,  and  we  shall  very  soon  have 
some  Results  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  We  think  it  a  fruit  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  south ;  for  it  seems  to  endure  dry  and  warm  weather  exceedingly  well 
here,  neither  shedding  its  leaves  nor  fruit  prematurely ;  and  then  it  would  keep  up  a 
supply  for  the  table  for  months  after  the  autumn  Pears  *are  gone,  even  if  it  were  not 
to  keep  till  April  or  May  as  it 
does  here  in  the  north.  We 
must  say,  however,  that  accord- 
ing to  our  experience,  it  is  larg- 
er, of  finer  quality,  and  ripens 
better,  when  grown  on  the 
Quince  than  on  the  Pear  stock ; 
and  this  is  the  case  in  Europe, 
too.  On  the  Pear  stock  the 
fruits  seem  not  to  receive  a  suf- 
ficiently liberal  supply  of  nutri- 
ment to  bring  them  up  to  the 
most  perfect  state;  they  are 
comparatively  small,  with  large, 
gritty  core,  and  instead  of  ripen- 
ing off  freely,  and  becoming 
buttery  and  melting,  many  of 
them  shrivel  and  dry  up,  as 
Pears  do  that  have  been  pre- 
maturely gathered.  The  Dueh- 
eue  d^Angouleme  is  similar,  to 
some  extent ;  it  is,  according  to 
our  opinion,  infinitely  superior 
on  the  Quince.  We  therefore 
recommend  its  culture  on  the 
Quince  stock,  and  that  whether 
for  market  or  for  private  use. 
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The  tree  is  a  good  grower,  moderate  at  first,  but 
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if  kept  under  high  eultare,  it  will  produce  annually  very  heavy  crops.    It  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  profitable  variety. 

Fruit — very  large,  roundish-obovate,  often  inclining  to  oval.  Stalk — rather  short, 
stout,  and  deeply  inserted.  Calyx — dosed,  slightly  sunk  in  an  irregular,  plaited 
cavity.  Skm — greenish-yellow,  becoming  quite  yellow  in  good  specimens,  with 
numerous  brown  dots,  and  a  brownish  red  cheek  when  exposed  freely  to  the  sun. 
Flesh — melting,  juicy,  with  a  sprightly  vinous  flavor.  Tree — vigorous  and  erect, 
with  bright  reddiab-brown  shoots,  sprinkled  with  russet  dots.  Leaves — large  and 
folded.  The  wood  of  yearling  shoots  usually  shows  prominent  buds  or  spurs  on  the 
lower  parts  the  first  season,  and  have  a  forked  appearance  by  making  a  second  growth, 
as  the  Beurre  d'Aremberg  and  some  others  do. 


THE  NEW  ROCHELLE  OR  LAWTON  BLACKBERRY. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Setmour  Ss  Co.,  of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  sent  us  a  colored  drawing  of  this 
fruit,  accompanied  with  the  following  observations  on  their  mode  of  culture  and 
treatment    We  had  the  annexed  woodcut  prepared  from  their  drawing : 

"  We  prepare  the  ground  by  plowing  and  manuring  as  for  any  ordinary  crop.  We  then 
take  yoxmg  plants,  cut  them  back  to  within  six  inches  of  the  roots,  and  plant  in  rows  eight 
feet  by  four  apart.  The  first  season  we  use  the  plow  and  cultivator  both  ways  between 
the  rows,  keeping  the  ground  in  good  tilth.  Next,  or  the  second  season,  we  train  the 
plants  into  the  four  feet  spaces,  leaving  the  eight  feet  spa^  for  the  plow  and  cultivator  to 
work  in.  When  the  plants  are  five  or  six  feet  high,  pinch  out  the  leading  shoot  to  induce  the 
growth  of  vigorous  side  branches.    In  training,  we  prefer  the  bending  mode  to  the  upright. 

'^  We  regard  this  Blackberry  as  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  small  fruits,  because 
it  is  so  nmple  in  its  cultivation,  bears  regular  and  abundant  crops,  and  when  perfectly  ripe 
is  of  a  highly  agreeable  flavor.'' 

We  have  only  to  add  that  from  what  we  have  seen  and  heard  of  this  fruit,  it  can- 
not fail  to  be  an  object  of  very  profitable  culture  within  any  reasonable  distance  c^ 
large  cities.  It  ripens  after  Strawberries  and  Raspberries,  and  before  Peachy,  and 
therefore  comes  most  opportunely  as  to  season.  And  then  its  cultivation  must  be  of 
the  easiest  possible  kind — only  give  it  rich  soil,  and  keep  it  dean  and  well  cultivated, 
and  an  abundance  of  large  fruit  is  certain.  No  one  need  expect  such  wondrous  large 
fruit,  however,  as  people  have  witnessed  at  New  RocheUe  and  Norwalk,  in  ordinary 
soil  and  with  ordinary  culture.  Manure  must  be  applied  unsparingly,  and  the  ground 
must  be  kept  clean  and  friable  as  work  can  make  it  The  Blackberry  matures  in 
midsummer,  when  we  have  usually  very  warm  and  dry  weather,  and  any  neglect  of 
the  soil  would  render  the  fruits  worthless.  We  do  not  forget  how  Col.  STonnARD 
astonished  people  with  the  size  of  his  Alpine  Strawberries.  It  was  thought  he  had  a 
new  sort,  when  in  &ot  he  merely  cultivated  a  little  better  than  others.  Bich  Boil  and 
clean  culture  are  iDdi&TMnftAKlA  *n  «>ko  f^r^^*^^  ^t  i«*/«<.  a»«u.  ^f  ««.^  ir;»^ 
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OASDENS  ASO  OABDENISO  AT  MONTBEAL. 


GARDENS  AND  GARDENING  AT  MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

BY  A  PRACTICAL  0B8KBVEB. 

A  PRorESSiON  offering  such  rich  materials,  which  almoet  every  day  are  enlarged  by 
new  and  interesting  discoveries,  opens  a  large  field  of  stady  and  labor,  both  to  the 
theoretical  and  practical  man ;  and  we  think  that  every  one  gifted  in  the  least  with 
a  taste  for  natural  beauty,  should  range  tasteful  gardening  with  the  most  beantifal 
of  the  arts.  It  is  painful,  however,  for  ns  to  confess  that  our  gardens — we  mean 
those  of  the  wealthier  in  this  city  and  its  vicinity  —  are,  generally  speaking,  in  a 
sad  state  in  comparison  with  those  of  cities  of  the  same  dimensions  in  the  United 
States.  The  want  of  taste  is  so  prominent,  that  often  the  finest  dwellings  and  villas 
are  seen  surrounded  by  miserable-looking,  spoiled  gardens,  if  not  even  in  the  midst  of 
cabbage  fields ;  which  latter  certainly,  we  should  think^  could  not  be  considered  as  fit 
objects  to  ornament  th^gpimediate  neighborhood  of  a  fine  building,  and  in  our  opin- 
ion it  helps  to  degrade  it;  whereas,  a  garden  handsomely  laid  out  under  tasteful 
principles  would  highly  improve  it,  and  give  it  an  elegant  appearance.  We  do  not 
mean  to  do  aw^y  entirely  with  the  kitchen  garden.  We  know  even  that  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  a  culinary  garden,  properly  placed,  can  be  made  both  useful  and 
ornamental,  without  in  the  least  destroying  the  view  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  a  dwelling ;  but  to  find  out  the  way  of  doing  so,  we  need  to  study  a  little  of  what 
we  would  call  the  poetry  of  gardening,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  task  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Montreal  gardens,  which  in  many  instances  might 
be  turned  into  delightful  residences,  if  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  experienced  persons. 

However,  a  few  gardens  are  exempt  from  this  general  deficiency,  and  among  these 
we  mention  first  that  of  John  Torrance,  Esq.,  St  Antoine  street,  where  we  find  a 
very  well  kept  and  properly  laid  out  culinary  garden  and  very  handsome  flower  gar- 
den close  to  the  dwelling,  which  in  the  summer  season  is  ornamented  with  some  nice 
old  specimens  of  greenhouse  plants,  and  a  fine  collection  of  very  pretty  annuals.  It  ia 
particularly  worth  visiting  in  the  month  of  June,  because  of  the  fine  collection  and 
large  specimens  of  Fuchsias  which  are  then  in  full  bloom,  and  to  which  the  gardener, 
Mr.  Holder,  as  a  favorite  plant  of  his,  seems  to  devote  particular  attention,  and 
indeed  with  the  greatest  success.  During  the  winter  season  will  be  found  in  a  suit- 
able greenhouse  a  considerable  number  of  New  Holland  plants,  but,  with  few  excep- 
tions, in  rather  longish  appearing  specimens.  In  one  compartment,  apparently 
intended  for  the  growth  of  stove  plants,  we  find  again  a  collection  of  the  older  genera 
of  the  tropics  in  general  cultivation,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  new  and  excellent 
specimens,  which  unfortunately  are  hid  among  Fuchsias  and  Azaleas,  because  the 
stove  has  to  be  used  both  as  a  forcing-house  and  stove ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that 
if  Mr.  Holder  had  a  fair  opportunity,  he  would  show  us  something  very  superior. 

The  flower  garden  of  Mr.  Wm.  Lunn,  Sherbrooke  street,  which  is  generally  taste- 
fully planted,  is  surrounded  partly  by  long,  well  put  up  vineries,  and  a  long  but  narrow 
ffreen-house,  where  all  sorts  of  mArket  nlAnta.  anoVi  aa  RnAM.  pAUr<yoniums.  Verbenas. 
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and  other  herbaoeons  varieties,  are  grown  plentifully ;  but  aa  the  whole  establishment 
is  intended  for  market  purposes,  we  see  even  in  the  flower  garden  French  Beans, 
Raspberries,  and  other  marketable  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  must  impress  uppn  the 
miod  pf  the  visitor  something  less  than  a  tasteful  geniality.  The  spacious  kitchen 
garden  is  planted  with  some  fine  bearing  Apple  trees  of  very  good  varieties.  We 
purposely  mention  this  garden  among  our  first,  because  the  people  of  Montreal  think 
it  one  of  their  best,  as  they  never  find  a  want  of  vegetables  there. 

As  for  amateurs  fond  of  seeing  well-grown  plants,  we  would  direct  their  attention 
to  the  fine  collection  of  Jambs  Ferribr,  Esq.,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Tatlor,  a  very 
worthy  youug  Scotchman,  who  deserves  every  possible  credit  for  the  zeal  with  which 
he  endeavors  to  recompense  the  generosity  of  his  kind  employer.  In  an  elegant  con- 
servatory, though  not  entirely  suitable  for  the  growth  of  plants,  we  find,  particularly 
in  the  months  of  February  and  March,  when  Camellias,  Azaleas,  and  some  of  his 
handsome  New  Holland  plants  are  in  full  bloom,  that  no  place  is  more  worthy  a  visit 
than  this.  Among  some  of  his  finest  green-house  plants  we  only  mention  some  very 
handsome  Conifers,  viz.,  Araucaria  excelsOy  Ctyptomeria  Japomea^  Cupressus  fune- 
bris^  and  several  other  smaller  specimens,  beside  some  elegant  Acacias,  such  as  pubet- 
eeiUf  armatOy  alata,  ffrandiSy  ifec  But  we  observe,  in  a  small  stove  which  joins  the 
conservatory,  even  some  well-grown  new  and  rare  plants,  as,  for  instance,  that  new 
and  splendid  creeper  from  Java,  Omus  discolor  marmoreal  Cephalotus  folliculariSy 
Begonia  xanthina^  Hydrangea  Japoniea^  foliis^  variegatis^  and  several  others.  But 
we  find  the  surrounding  of  the  dwelling  in  the  summer  season  in  a  rather  desolate 
and  apparently  somewhat  neglected  state,  because  of  its  having  been  previously  over- 
planted  with  trees,  the  roots  of  which  seem,  as  is  often  the  case,  to  have  grown  to  the 
heart  of  the  proprietor ;  so  much  so,  that  at  present  they  could  not  be  cleared  away 
without  affecting  it  severely. 

Highly  worth  notice  is  the  new  garden,  only  since  last  year  arranged,  of  one  of  the 
most  tasteful  and  enterprising  gentlemen  in  this  city ;  we  mean  that  of  Hxnrt  Chap- 
MAK,  Esq.,  Durocher  street    Beside  a  handsome  little  flower  garden  luxuriantly  orna- 
mented with  the  best  annuals,  herbaceous  plants,  hardy  shrubbery,  ^c,  we  find  a  very 
well  constructed  green-house  and  stove,  which  is  filled  with  the  best  plants  of  latest 
introduction ;  and  as  the  young  and  industrious  gardener,  Mr.  Bbbgholz,  a  German, 
is  a  first  rate  propagator,  we  find  all  the  newfct  varieties  in  great  multitudes  about 
the  place ;  so  much  so,  that  his  employer,  as  we  learn,  is  inclined  to  sell  or  exchange 
the  plants  of  which  he  has  a  large  stock,  which  certainly  will  be  a  great  advantage  to 
those  who  are  anxious  to  get  the  newest  varieties  and  their  correct  names ;  and,  in 
f2ftct,  we  are  aware  of  no  place  in  Canada  or  the  United  States  where  propagation  is 
conducted  with  greater  care  and  attention,  nor  where  it  is  rewarded  with  better  suo- 
cseas  ;  so  that  even  Mr.  Stuart  Low,  a  noted  English  nurseryman,  at  a  recent  visit  to 
this  city,  could  not  help  placing  this  establishment  at  the  head  of  all  those  which 
he  visited  in  America,  as  to  the  quantity  of  its  new  and  well-grown  valuable  plants. 
The  stock  of  New  Holland  plants  is  well  supplied,  and  in  good  propagation,  all  nice 
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whieh  we  may  mention  some  of  the  new  Phloxes,  such  as  JBtn  Leopold,  Crytereon, 
Afadam  Lefevre,  &c^  the  finest  and  newest  Ohiysanthemnms,  Dianthus  or  Carnations^ 
Dieljtras,  Bellis  or  German  Dabies,  <fec  We  notice,  further,  a  handsome  collection 
of  Conifers,  riz.,  Saxe-Gothaga  canspictMj  Libocedrus  Chilieims^  Abies  JezoensiSy 
Arauearia,  Cupressus,  (fee ;  a  large  collection  of  Acacias,  and  the  newest  and  hest 
Camellias  and  Azaleas.  Most  interesting  is  a  visit  to  the  stove,  where  we  see  at  the 
entrance  a  small  aquarium  with  NympkoBa  dintata,  Ortffiesiana  rubray  cceruletiy  some 
Pontederias,  Andropogon  Schcenanthue,  and  several  of  the  Cypericaceee.  Among  the 
vigorous  and  carefully  propagated  stove-plants  we  find  all  the  newest  and  best,  such 
as  several  of  the  new  and  finest  of  the  Ficus  tribe ;  Begonia  Frestoniensis,  miniaia, 
xanthinOy  maerophylla^  etigmosa,  <fec. ;  the  splendid  Aphelandra  Leopoldii,  equarroea 
citrtosoy  Porteana,  &c. ;  J)racoBna  nobiliSy  maculata  ;  large  specimens  of  the  elegant 
HydrcBngea  Japoniea  foliis  variegatis;  Clerodendron  Bungei ;  the  beautiful  Mdranda 
Warszeemtzii  ;  the  interesting  Fly-trap  Dioncea  muscipula  ;  Cephalotus  foUieularis. 
Among  the  various  creepers  the  most  beautiful  HexacmirU  Afysorensis  ;  the  finest  of 
all  the  PasnfloraSy  P,  Becaisneana  ;  Hcsmadyetion  nutans  ;  Cissus  discolor  marmo- 
rea.  As  for  other  fine  showy  plants,  Lopezia  maerophylla,  Musa  coccinea,  Quadrya 
heterophylloy  Saurauja  macrophylloy  Pandanus  graminifoliuSy  Bresia  Afadagaseari' 
ensisy  Alopleetus  Sehlimmeiy  are  among  a  number  of  the  finest  flowers.  Of  the  newer 
Gloxinias  in  vogue,  Achimenes  Ckiritay  &c  Mr.  Bergholz,  whose  zeal  and  know* 
ledge  collected  all  these  in  not  more  than  one  year,  deserves  every  possible  credit,  and 
we  wish  him  every  success  in  his  endeavors  to  make  Montreal  a  place  where  persons 
so  devoted  to  the  profession  as  he  is  may  find  opportunities  to  study  and  admire  the 
vegetable  kingdom  in  all  its  grandeur,  in  which  task  he  is  most  generously  supported 
by  his  kind  employer. 

There  are  several  other  gardens  known  as  fine  in  Montreal,  the  economical  display 
of  which,  however,  is  so  prominent,  that  we  forbear  expressing  our  opinion  upon  them. 
We  can  not,  however,  refrain  from  mentioning  the  highly  creditable  and  oldest  nur- 
sery and  seed  establishment  of  Lower  Canada,  that  of  Mr.  George  Shepherd,  a 
person  known  among  his  fellow  citizens  as  one  of  the  most  honest  and  industrious  of 
men,  who  by  his  steady  perseverance  has  as  yet  been  the  only  individual  who  has 
turned  nursery-gardening  in  this  rigorous  climate  to  any  profit.  We  find  him  always 
ready  to  aid  newly-arrived  young  gardeners,  and  gentlemen  applying  to  him,  with  the 
most  practical  advice  about  everything  relating  to  gardening  in  this  country ;  and  his 
general  and  thorough  knowledge  of  his  profession  makes  him  the  most  able  to  do  so. 
In  his  nursery  at  St.  Catherines,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  we  find  a  fine  stock  of 
the  best  varieties  of  keeping  Apples  suitable  for  this  climate,  in  young,  saleable  trees, 
with  a  collection  of  all  sorts  of  shrubs  adapted  to  this  country ;  and  in  his  store,  33 
Koter-Dame  street,  garden  and  field  seeds,  either  of  his  own  raising  or  imported  from 
some  of  the  best  establishments  in  Europe.  Lately  the  Messrs.  Cockburn  <fe  Brown 
have  established  something  similar,  and  seem  not  to  be  afraid  of  any  expense  in 
increasing  their  stock  by  considerable  importations  of  fruit  trees,  shrubbery,  and  Roses 
from  Europe  and  Unner  Canada.    Rihaa  iMf.  annn^y  ♦Kflv  Karfl  nr^M^pA  Alsn  a  baa^I 
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store;  and  we  wish  them  Uie  good  svcoees  which  we  wish  to  all  gardening  around 
MoDtroaL 

[We  publish  the  foregoing  letter  from  a  practical  and  obserying  man  who  feela 
interested  in  the  state  and  progress  of  gardening  around  him.  We  must  say,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  the  criticisms  on  gardens  are  not  exactly  to  our  taste,  though  we 
do  not  dispute  their  correctness.  We  have  not  been  in  Montreal  for  some  jears,  but 
we  remember,  when  there,  being  forcibly  struck  with  the  taste  and  good  keeping  of 
many  gardens,  and  especially  with  the  excellent  vegetables  shown  in  market  We 
think  that,  considering  the  rigorous  cHmate  of  Montreal,  her  gardens  will  compare  not 
unfavorably  with  any  American  city,  and  in  private  green-houses  she  is  in  advance  of 
any  other  of  an  equal  population. — ^£d.] 


t 


REMARKS   ON    GRAPERIES   AND   GRAPE-CULTURE   UNDER    GLASS. 

BT  JAS.  OOWAN,  OABDENEfi  TO  J.  H.  BID6LEY,  ESO*  HAMPTON,  BALTIMORE,  WX 

Construction  of  the  Vinery. — Instead  of  the  common  practice  of  building  the 
front  wall  of  the  house  on  pillars,  I  would  advise  that  a  solid  wall  from  the  founda- 
tion be  made,  as  I  consider  an  inside  border  to  be  more  injurious  than  beneficial  to 
the  roots  of  the  yines.  The  principal  cause  of  the  shriveling  of  early-forced  Grapes 
is,  in  my  opinion,  owing  to  the  roots  being  over-heated,  and  not  having  sufficient 
moisture.  When  they  extend  far  into  the  interior  of  the  house,  it  is  impossible  lor 
even  the  most  experienced  gardener  to  guard  against  this  completely. 

Having  given  my  objections  to  an  inside  border,  I  may  add  that  building  a  wall 
will  be  found  a  saving  of  expense.  I  consider  upright  sashes  of  little  or  no  use  in 
front,  and  I  would  recommend  the  back  wall  to  be  built  much  higher  than  it  com- 
monly is,  as  the  vines  always  fruit  best  at  their  extremeties.  I  would  also  have  the 
pathway  of  the  house  paved  with  stone,  which  would  certainly  look  much  better,  and 
be  less  expensive  in  the  end.  Where  there  is  only  one  house  to  be  erected,  it  would 
be  much  better  to  have  it  made  circular  in  front,  as  it  would  be  more  expos&d  to  the 
aun*a  rays. 

With  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  heating  apparatus,  I  would  recommend  the 
hot-water  instead  of  the  smoke-flue  system,  and  the  use  of  Week's  Conical  Boiler. 
Although  it  is  generally  allowed  that  many  a  good  bunch  of  Grapes  has  been  grown 
hy  the  heat  of  an  old  smoke-flue,  the  hot-water  system  is  universally  adopted  in  all 
new  vineries  throughout  Great  Britain.  Week's  boiler  is  formed  of  2^  to  8-inch 
pipes,  all  connected,  with  the  furnace  in  the  center.  The  body  of  water  being  small, 
and  the  surface  of  pipe  large,  the  water  heats  soon,  and  circulates  rapidly.  I  would 
also  have  the  furnace  or  fireplace  made  much  larger  than  is  usual,  so  as  to  afford  suffi- 
cient space  for  a  large,  slow-burning  fire,  in  order  that  the  operator  may  have  it  in  his 
power  to  keep  a  steady  heat  in  the  house.    When  the  fireplace  is  small,  he  has  to  stir 
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FoRMATioir  OF  THK  BoRDEB. — Tke  Bite  on  which  the  house  stands  has  a  gradual 
inclination  to  the  south,  twenty  inches  in  thirty  feet,  which  is  very  desirable,  in  order 
to  carry  away  rapidly  all  superfluous  water.  The  border  is  fifteen  feet  wide  and  three 
feet  deep;  it  is  dug  eighteen  inches  below  the  original  surface,  and  raised  as  much 
above.  In  the  bottom  are  placed  twelve  inches  of  stones,  to  form  drainage,  and  these 
are  overlaid  with  some  rough  material,  vegetable  matter,  or  turf,  to  prevent  the  earth 
from  adhering  to  them.  The  earth  which  forms  the  border  was  the  top-spit  taken 
from  the  comer  of  an  old  pasture  which  the  cows  frequented,  and  which  was  undoubt- 
edly very  rich,  mixed  with  a  goodly  quantity  of  well-rotted  animal  dung  (I  believe 
cow-dung  to  be  the  best),  together  with  a  liberal  quantity  of  bone-dust  or  something 
equivalent  I  also  approve  of  having  a  drain  along  the  border,  near  the  center,  on 
a  level  with  the  stones  at  the  bottom  of  the  border,  open  at  each  end,  in  connection 
with  several  intersecting  ones,  into  the  interior  of  the  house,  in  order  to  dry  and  con- 
vey a  current  of  air  through  the  border,  which  is  most  assuredly  beneficial  to  the 
growth  of  vines.  I  am  much  in  fiivor  of  having  some  rough  material  mixed  with  the 
earth  in  the  border,  such  as  old  lime,  limestone,  or  broken  bricks,  to  keep  the  soil 
loose. 

Plantiko. — Of  course  choose  good,  healthy  vines.  It  is  necessary,  when  planting, 
to  lay  the  roots  in  some  nice  light  earth,  say  a  mixture  of  leaf-mold  and  white  sand. 
White  sand  answers  the  purpose  best,  because  it  is  free  of  oxide  of  iron.  Particular 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  plant  too  deep,  as  nothing  is  more  injurious.  The  point  of 
divergence  of  the  ascending  and  descending  axis — that  is,  of  the  root  and  stem  — 
should  always  be  even  with  the  surface.  I  would  have  good,  strong  vines  planted 
about  six  or  ten  inches  from  the  outside  of  the  wall,  and  introduced  through  holes 
made  in  the  building  six  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  border,  and  from  four  to  six 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a  projection  toward  the  inside.  It  is  customary  to  plant  a 
vine  for  each  rafter.  I  prefer  one  in  the  center  of  each  alternate  sash,  in  order  to 
grow  one  rod  for  each  rafter  in  the  house,  as  the  less  the  roots  are  interwoven  with 
each  other,  the  better. 

I  have  an  abundant  supply  of  water  during  the  warm  weather,  both  inside  and  out, 
— the  former  to  keep  down  insects,  which  are  very  numerous  in  this  country,  and  the 
latter  for  the  use  of  the  border.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  syringing  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  instead  of  the  afternoon — say  about  eight  o'clock,  in  clear  weather; 
and  in  dull,  cloudy  weather,  the  operation  was  omitted.  During  the  absence  of  rain,  I 
thoroughly  soaked  the  outside  border  about  three  times  a  week,  which  border  has  an 
excellent  covering  of  strong  cow-dung,  which  greatly  increased  the  vigor  of  the  vines. 

Forcing-houses  should  receive  air  as  frequently  at  the  front  as  at  the  top;  and 
when  air  is  admitted  at  the  front,  it  should  be  at  ventilators  opposite  the  pipes  or 
fines,  in  order  to  have  a  circulation  of  heated  air  through  the  house,  resembling  that 
of  their  native  country. 

Pbukino. — I  consider  this  one  of  the  most  important  operations  in  the  manage- 
ment of  vines.    There  are  various  methods  adopted  by  gardeners,  with  equal  success ;    R 
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yet  been  ascertained.  However,  there  is  one  wtff  of  pruning  the  rod  like  a  walkings 
stick  (the  renewal  or  long  cane  syatem),  and  another  with  spurs  of  one  eye  or  more« 
The  vines  here,  that  I  am  alluding  to,  were  pruned  in  the  former  way,  and  have  done 
remarkably  well  this  year.  I  measured  some  leaves  of  the  Block  Hamburgh^  which 
I  found  to  be  Id  by  13  inches;  and  those  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria^  13  by  14 
inches,  and  wood  three  inches  in  diameter,  of  this  years  growth,  and  fruiting  uncom- 
monly. The  bunches  of  course  are  not  large,  which  could  not  be  expected  the  first 
year.  One  bunch  of  the  Eoyal  Chasselas  measures  12  inches  in  length,  and  several 
berries  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  measure  3^  inches  in  circumference. 


GRAPES    AND    ROSES. 

BY    WILLIAM    H.    BCOTT,    ADRLiN,    MICH. 

A  CORRBSPONDENT  from  Michigan  asks :  "  Why  is  it  ihat  some  of  your  Rochester 
pomologists  so  set  up  the  Clinton  Grape  f"  adding,  that  it  is  hardy  and  prolific ;  and 
that  is  all  he  can  say  in  its  favor.  To  say  that  a  moderatelg  good  Grape  is  hardy  in 
all  of  our  northern  States,  is  what  can  not  be  truthfully  said  of  any  of  the  most  noted 
sorts — the  Catawba  or  Isabella^  for  instance.  It  can  be  said  of  the  Clinton;  and 
because  it  is  very  comfortable  to  have  the  second  best  when  the  best  fails,  the  Roches- 
ter pomologists,  or  the  Michigan  pomologists,  may  well  recommend  the  Clinton. 
During  ten  years  observation  of  the  habits  of  this  Grape,  I  have  several  times  seen 
large  vines  of  the  Isabella  nearly  killed  to  the  ground  by  autumnal  frosts,  while  the 
Clinton  remained  quite  uninjured.  The  latter  has  never  failed  to  produce  large  crops. 
There  is  something  foxy  in  its  flavor,  especially  if  not  thoroughly  ripe ;  but  it  has 
much  less  pulp  than  the  Isabella^  and  is  wanting  in  that  peculiar  slimy  coating  that 
envelopes  its  pulp. 

The  Catawba  is  seldom  ripened  here  on  trellises.  In  this  latitude  it  should  always 
be  grown  upon  close  walls  with  a  southern  exposure.  I  am  so  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  superiority  of  this  mode  of  culture,  that  I  will  have  no  more  training  on  arbors 
or  trellises.  Grapes  trained  on  the  walls  of  my  buildings  are  quite  two  weeks  in 
advance  of  my  neighbors'  upon  trellises.  The  Alexander  is  so  much  better  when  cul- 
tivated in  this  way,  that  a  noted  pomologist  failed  to  recognize  the  fruit,  although  he 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  see  it  cultivated  in  the  best  wine  region  of  the  States. 
Notwithstanding  the  past  winter  was  a  very  trying  one,  not  three  inches  of  the 
extremities  of  the  large  vines  growing  upon  the  sides  of  the  bam  were  afifected. 

This  has  been  a  hard  season  for  Roses.    The  June  bloom  was  a  good  one,  but  the 
Perpetuals  have  suffered  from  long  drouth ;  and  now,  while  they  should  be  making  a 
good  display,  are  almost  roseless.    Among  a  not  very  large  variety — say  twenty 
kinds — I  have  found  quite  a  diversity  of  good  qualities.    For  several  years  the 
f     J^rince  Albert  has  played  treacherous  in  its  June  flowering.    It  has  shot  out  its 
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fully  awakened  in  yiew  of  the  plamp,  healthy  Rose  jost  at  hand,  the  partially-deyel- 
oped  bloom  either  refuses  to  go  fordier  or  blasts ; — not  one  really  good  Rose  on 
eight  or  ten  standards.  But  later,  when  June  Roses  are  gone — when  the  JPrinee  has 
lost  all  his  plebian  companions — he  deigns  to  put  on  full  costume.  Through  July, 
imperfect  specimens  of  this  Rose  haye  been  as  di£Scult  to  find  as  the  perfect  were  in 
June.  In  a  season  usually  moist  it  has  continued  to  bloom  faithfully  until  seyere 
frosts.  In  the  smallest  collection  of  Roses  it  should  be  one.  The  Madame  Lafay 
has  bloomed  better  early,  but  not  so  well  late  in  the  season  as  the  Prince  Albert. 
La  BeirUy  though  large  and  yery  showy,  has  not  been  a  reliable  bloomer.  A  large, 
bright,  double,  cherry-colored  Rose,  which  I  suppose  to  be  DucJiese  of  Sutherland^ 
is  a  great  fayorite  with  us  all.  It  is  a  free  and  continuous  bloomer,  and  in  mobt 
respects  better  than  the  Laffay,  The  Ifarquie  Boccelia  is  a  good  Rose  of  its  color— 
quite  pale  pink — and  does  yery  \^ell  to  make  yariety  of  color  with  the  darker  Rosea, 
say  with  Prince  Albert  and  Oeant  dee  Bataillee.  1  haye  not  had  uniformly  well- 
deyeloped  Roses  of  the  Boccelia,  Among  the  semi-hardy  Perpetuals,  I  could  poorly 
dispense  with  the  Sol/atare  and  Amie  Vibert.  Among  all  the  Perpetuals,  none  haye 
bloomed  so  profusely,  during  many  years,  as  the  latter.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
Rose  season  to  cold  weather,  it  often  bears  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty  Roses  at  one 
time,  on  its  long,  forked  stems.  The  Amie  Vibert  should  haye  a  good  background 
of  green,  as  it  lacks  leayes.  The  Sol/atare  is  somewhat  more  tender  here.  It  is  the 
best  of  the  cream-colored  family  of  Roses,  and  certainly  one  of  the  best  of  all  Roses. 
A  thick  coyering  of  eyergreen  boughs  is  all  the  winter  protection  it  ordinarily  requires. 
Two  years  ago  last  winter,  I  nearly  smothered  my  best  bush  with  coyering ;  last  win- 
ter being  more  trying,  I  had  nearly  lost  it  by  following  the  opposite  practice. 

With  two  or  three  exceptions,  my  Roses  are  budded.  Seyeral  years'  experience  in 
Rose-culture  has  giyen  me  no  inclination  to  resort  to  yarieties  on  their  own  roots. 
Nurserymen  haye  repeatedly  warned  me  of  the  danger  of  budding,  and  especially  of 
it&  want  of  permanence.  In  a  moderate  amateur  collection,  like  mine,  budded  Roses 
haye  many  adyantages.  Usually  the  Rose  roots  sent  out  by  nurserymen  are  rather 
puny  affairs ;  and,  while  some  of  them  never  get  large  enough  to  make  much  display, 
othen  are  long  enough  about  it  to  quite  weary  one's  patience.  There  ib  little  diffi- 
culty in  finding  stocks  of  the  common  Blush  Rose  to  bud  upon ;  often  quite  strong 
ones  may  be  got.  It  is  often  quite  an  object  to  get  a  bloom  the  first  year ;  and  if  the 
season  is  at  all  propitious,  it  may  be  attained  by  budding  late  in  June,  and  heading 
down  so  soon  as  the  inserted  bud  shows  signs  of  bursting.  During  the  last  ten  yean 
I  haye  cultiyated  a  yariety  of  the  best  Perpetuals  upon  such  stocks,  and  haye  not  yet 
found  one  to  fail,  either  in  health  or  yigor  of  growth.  With  slight  attention  in  pro- 
yiding  one  good  stake  to  support  the  bush,  there  is  little  danger  of  the  top  parting 
from  the  stock.  And  this  proyision  must  be  made,  too,  for  the  Rose  on  its  own  roots, 
if  the  Roses  are  to  show  well.  It  is  objected  that  the  standards  so  got  do  not  last 
well.  I  can  show  budded  standards,  some  of  ten  and  some  of  twelye  years  from  the 
bud,  apparently  quite  healthy  yet ;  and  I  hope  to  keep  them  so  much  longer,  by 
proper  attention. 
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Chip-manure  I  have  found  the  moet  univenallj  applicable  for  the  Bote.  If  onlj 
partially  rotted,  it  ia  somewhat  unsigbtlj  on  the  finished  lawn,  yet  it  is  one  of  the 
most  efficient  of  mulchings. 

For  the  sides  of  a  building,  the  Multijlora  makes  a  reliable  stock  for  all  the  hardy 
Roses.  What  more  beautiful  than  the  display  that  may  easily  be  made  by  a  rariety 
of  choice  Roses  on  a  yeranda,  or  under  the  roof  of  the  cottage.  Of  course  a  climber 
of  such  dimensions,  if  made  to  depart  from  its  constitutional  habit  of  once-bearing, 
can  not  be  induced  to  bloom  perpetually  without  high  feeding.  When  the  ban  is  so 
placed  as  to  warrant  it,  it  i^ords  an  excellent  position  for  a  climber  of  Perpetual 
Boses.    The  roots  running  under  its  floors  will  find  abundant  nutriment. 


NELUMBIUM    SPECIOSUM. 

BT  J.   Q^   BFBnrOBSOOK. 

Mant  of  the  readers  of  the  Ebriieultwriit  will  doubtless  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  plant  of  which  I  have  given  the  name  at  the  head  of  this  article,  proved  entirely 
harc^  with  us  during  the  past  winter,  and  has  been  for  the  few  past  weeks  producing 
a  succession  of  beautiful  pink  flowers.  The  plant  is  growing  in  a  basin  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  which  receives  the  overflow  from  the  banks,  and  which  is  always  thoroughly 
frozen  over  during  the  winter.  The  iT.  luieum  is  growing  by  iti  side,  and  is  just 
coming  into  bloom,  the  plant  having  been  set  out  this  spring.  A  variety  from  the 
Island  of  Minorca  ia  also  growing  in  this  tank.  From  the  color  of  the  leaves,  being 
much  lighter  than  those  of  the  J\r.  specioiumj  we  are  in  hopes  that  it  will  prove  the 
JV.  alba^  or  some  other  variety  not  hitherto  known  to  us.  For  the  seeds  of  this  lat- 
ter, we  are  indebted  to  a  lady  of  Mississippi,  who  kindly  sent  them  to  the  proprietor 
of  these  grounds. 

We  have  just  coming  into  bloom,  in  our  aquarium,  the  ITymphoBa  ccBrulea^  receiv- 
ed from  Mr.  Allen,  of  Salem,  Mass. 

The  Stanwiek  Nectarine  has  just  fruited  with  us ;  and  I  take  pleasure  in  saying 
that  it  exceeds  all  othere,  of  the  melting  varieties,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  in 
regard  to  flavor. 

Our  original  plant  of  the  Vietoria  regia  is  somewhat  in  repose  at  this  time,  having 
a  few  weeks  since  produced,  for  the  present,  its  last  flower  (208th).  Having  decided 
that  it  is  a  perennial,  we  propose,  in  a  few  months,  to  introduce  a  young  plant  into 
the  tank,  as  a  substitute  for  the  old  one,  the  latter  no  longer  producing  seed  abund- 
antlj. 

[  We  are  much  obliged  to  J.  G.  for  the  information.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
the  Stanwiek  Nectarine  proves  so  excellent — £o.] 
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NOTE  ON  THE  CLADRASTIS  TINCTORIA,  (Virgilia  lutea  of  Mxchaux.) 

BT  S.  B.   BUCKLEl,   WEST  DRESDEN,  N.   T. 

In  several  nambers  of  the  Horticulturist^  and  yarious  nursery  catalogues  lately  pub- 
lished, the  CladroBtis  tiTietoria  is  called  by  Michaux^s  old  name,  Vir^lia  lutea* 
which  has  been  discarded  by  most  botanists,  because  it  is  very  distinct  from  a  true 
Virgilia — a  genus  named  by  La  Marck  in  honor  of  the  poet  Virgil.  The  name 
given  by  Michauz,  in  the  infancy  of  our  botany,  proving  to  be  wrong,  Rafinbsque 
formed  of  it  a  new  genus — Cladrastis — in  1825,  with  the  specific  name  of  tinetoria^ 
from  the  yellow  coloring  matter  contained  in  its  wood  and  roots.  The  authority  of 
Rafinebqub  has  been  followed  by  Endlicher,  in  his  Oenera  Plantarum^  now 
acknowledged  to  be  the  standard  work  on  botanical  genera ;  and  also  by  Torrt  & 
Grat,  in  their  Flora  of  North  America.  There  are  three  species  of  Virgilia  culti- 
vated in  England,  according  to  Loudon,  all  shrubs,  one  of  which  is  a  native  of  Abp- 
sinia,  and  two  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

I  saw  a  fine  Cladrastis  tinctoria  on  the  banks  of  the  French  Broad  river,  near 
Paint  Rock,  in  East  Tennessee,  a  few  miles  from  the  Warm  Springs  in  North  Caro- 
lina.  It  was  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  about  twenty-five  feet  high,  with  pinnate 
leaves,  and  very  large,  ovate,  deep  green  leaflets,  and  flowers  much  like  the  common 
Locust,  (Eobinia  pseudo-acacia).  This  was  the  only  Cladrastis  I  saw  during  a  botan- 
ical tour  through  Tennessee  and  among  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina.  I  also 
have  specimens  received  from  Prof.  Short,  collected  on  Kentucky  river.  It  is  a  rare 
tree,  both  in  the  South  and  South-western  States,  and  seems  to  be  rather  rare  in  the 
nurseries.  Last  spring  I  was  told  there  were  none'  suitable  for  transplanting  in  any 
of  the  nurseries  at  Flushing,  Long  Island.  I  saw  a  few  specimens  in  one  of  the  hot- 
houses  of  the  Messrs.  Parsons,  at  the  latter  place,  which  were  raised  from  the  seed, 
and  but  three  or  four  inches  high,  which  I  was  informed  were  all  they  had. 

While  writing  of  the  Messrs.  Parsons,  I  must  add  that  there  I  saw  thousands  of 
Pines,  Cedars,  Firs,  and  other  kindred  families,  growing  from  cutting8.f  I  supposed 
till  then  that  all  these  genera  had  to  be  propagated  fr*om  the  seed,  but  there  these 
future  trees,  from  two  to  six  inches  high,  were  growing  nicely  in  boxes  of  a  sandy  loam.' 

*  YirgUia  !s  Uie  name  in  all  nanery  eatnlogaos,  and  In  moflt  of  the  botanical  worka  to  which  reference  Is  mors 
eommonlf  made.  The  Btm  JatdimUr  haa  It  CladatMt,  aAer  Raititxsqvb.  Loudon?$  Arbordntm^  and  Mickatu^ 
SytvOf  the  two  great  works  on  troea,  do  not  mention  Cladadrit,  PaKton?9  Botanical  IXcfttonary  ennmeratea  aiz 
apeolea  of  VirgUUif  all  erergreen  shraba,  except  the  IvUa :  one  a  native  of  Abyssinia,  the  otheraof  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope.    Theae  are  greenhonae  plants.— £d. 

t  We  think  oar  correspondent  mnst  be  mistaken  In  regard  to  Pines  and  Flra  being  propagated  by  thonaands  from 
catUngs,  by  the  Messrs.  Pabboics.  It  la  not  practicable  to  propagate  either  ftx>m  cuttings  on  a  acale  of  aufflclent  fan- 
portanoe  for  a  nnrserymmn,  bealdea  the  plants  ao  raised  are  of  little  yaloe  aa  compared  to  seedlings.  Junipers,  Cadais, 
Cypreesea,  Arbor  Ylt«,  ^bc,  are  grown  sncceasftOly  from  oattlnga.— Sn. 
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THE    HOLLY    TREE,    (Ilkx  opaca). 

BY    HOETICOLA. 

The  best  trees,  like  the  best  people,  are  the  rarest ;  possibly  we  attach  more  interest 
to  the  rare,  both  in  ti^es  and  in  the  human  species,  by  an  unjust  standard ;  yet  in  the 
former,  the  slowness  of  growth  which  adds  to  the  value  of  the  wood,  and  is  apt  to 
influence  our  estimate  of  beauty,  is  one  cause  of  the  scarcity  of  fine  specimens  among 
us.  We  are  but  young  planters,  and  we  want  immediate  effects.  How  then  can  we 
expect  to  find  a  large  tree  like  the  Holly,  which  requires  no  less  than  a  century  to 
bring  it  to  perfection  f  It  is  rather  a  hopeless  case,  we  confess,  and  yet  we  would  fain 
advise  every  one  who  plants  not  to  forget  the  Holly,  the  most  beautiful  of  our  native 
evergreens,  its  shape,  color  and  form  of  leaves,  and  its  ever  ornamental  berries  con- 
sidered.* It  is  slow  to  germinate,  slow  to  grow,  and  difficult  to  move  from  the  spot 
where  nature  placed  it ;  and  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  despair,  if  you  begin  right  As 
a  hedge  it  has  no  compeer,  and  he  who  first  shows  a  fine  Holly  hedge  of  some  extent 
in  America  will  be  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all  posterity,  as  well  as  his  cotemporaries. 

The  Holly,  like  Magnolia  glauca^  adapts  itself  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  placed. 
In  New  Jersey,  near  the  sea  coast  it  thrives  admirably  in  dry  sand ;  in  Maryland,  in 
gravely  soil ;  while  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Lower  Louisiana,  it  seeks  shady 
places  on  the  edges  of  swamps,  where  the  soil  is  cool  and  fertile.  In  all  these  situations 
it  is  vigorous  and  enduring.  The  writer  has  lately  seen,  with  extreme  admiration, 
immense  numbers  near  Absecom,  in  New  Jersey,  a  new  watering  place  of  extraor- 
dinary capabilities,  to  which' a  railroad  has  just  been  opened  from  Philadelphia. 
Some  of  them  are  undoubtedly  more  than  a  century  old,  and  growing  dose  to  the 
edge  of  the  boundary  of  the  sea ;  exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the  north-east  winds, 
they  have  been  blown  into  fantastic  shapes  at  the  tops,  but  have  firmly  resisted  the 
awful  storms  which  make  that  coast  the  dread  of  the  mariner. 

The  difficulty  of  germinating  the  Holly  seeds  may  be  overcome  with  skill  and 
knowledge ;  probably  the  recommendations  in  Mighaux's  great  work  on  American 
Trees  are  the  best ;  but  there  are  doubtless  other  methods,  such  as  the  use  of  hot 
water,  and  passing  them  through  the  stomachs  of  domestic  birds,  to  rid  them  of  their 
yiscoQa  covering,  which  would  be  efficacious.  The  writer  has  succeeded  best  where 
ooQsiderable  moisture  was  regularly  present  In  one  instance  a  large  quantity  was 
planted  in  the  bed  of  a  grapery,  and  in  two  years  after  only  a  few  came  up ;  these  it 
was  observed  were  under  a  drip  of  the  glass,  which  was  imperfect,  and  in  no  other 
spot  did  they  vegetate — a  fact  suggestive  and  important 

^  In  making  gome  garden  ealla  a  few  days  ago  at  Astoria,  in  company  wlUi  Mr.  Hooo,  we  were  shown  a  beantlM 
HoDy  tree,  a  perfect  cone  aboat  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  every  way  as  fine  as  any  of  the  size  we  have  seen  in  England. 
It  was  standing  in  an  open  exposed  sltaation,  and  appeared  qaite  at  home  fn  iL  The  time  for  the  HoUy  and  other 
■och  alow  growing  trees  hasscarcelyarriivd  yet  in  this  eoantry;  planters  have  been  impatient;  Silver  Maples,  Pawlonla^ 
Abelee  and  AUaatus,  have  been  more  In  demand.  This  arose  ftom  the  necessity  of  having  shade  and  shelter,  In 
new  places.   The  HoUy  is  a  loxnry  hi  ornamental  gardens,  and  like  other  Inxnries  will  be  sooght  Ibr  only  when  ne- 
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The  mention  of  Miehati^s  Sylva  reminds  us  to  say  that  a  new  edition  of  that 
invaluable  work  has  been  called  for  by  the  public,  and  is  just  ready  for  issue.  It  if^ 
entirely  indispensable  to  the  student  of  arboriculture,  and  having  the  advantage  of 
new  American  notes,  it  is  becoming  the  vade  mecum  of  all  who  plant  The  newspapers 
herald  the  advent  of  a  Jennt  Lind  or  a  Grisi,  as  evidence  of  our  social  advancement 
and  liberality  in  the  expenditure  of  money ;  they  puff  away  at  these  and  similar  sur- 
face polishings  in  perfect  ignorance  of  this  great  book,  which  is  penetrating  to  oar 
most  distant  settlements,  and  diffusing  taste  and  information  where  Grisi  and  Mario 
can  never  teach,  and  where  its  resulti  will  live  for  the  admiration  of  future  generations 
when  the  very  names  of  ^  dear  Jenny"  and  our  present  visitors  will  be  forgotten.* 

We  cannot  but  wish,  sometimes,  that  our  newspapers  would  devote  a  little  comer 
to  country  affairs ;  we  should  so  like  our  visitors  from  the  great  cities  when  they  come 
to  see  us,  to  know  a  Willow  from  a  Deodar,  or  even  a  Larch  from  a  Pine;  but  no  I 
they  go  on  from  generation  to  generation,  in  entire  ignorance  of  what  constitutes  rus- 
tic beauty  and  ornament;  they  travel  thousands  of  miles  to  get  a  peep  at  some  land- 
scape from  a  mountain  height,  the  ingredients  of  whic)i,  its  geological  and  arboricul- 
tural  treasures  they  are  entirely  ignorant  of.  How  much  more  pleasure  would  they 
enjoy,  if  they  had  instructed  themselves  to  observe  and  admire  the  beauties  of  nature. 
We,  as  a  people,  know  too  little  of  Astronomy,  of  Geology,  and  of  Botany ;  and  we 
shall  so  continue  till  our  teachers  of  youth  know  something  themselves  of  these  sci- 
ences. It  is  too  amusing  to  see  our  city  teachers  with  their  scholars  on  a  pic-nic  in 
the  country ;  they  cannot  tell  the  young  and  inquiring  youths  the  name  of  a  single 
tree,  unless  indeed,  they  find  chestnuts,  or  acorns  beneath  them !  This  must  be  altered ; 
no  teacher  should  pass  an  examination  at  a  Normal  School,  unless  he  can  tell  a  Currant 
bush  from  a  Magnolia,  when  neither  have  fruit  or  flower. 


THE    LILIUM    THOMPSONIANUM,   (Da.  Thompson's  Lilt). 

Wk  find  a  colored  drawing  and  a  description  of  this  Lily  in  the  Flare  de$  Serres, 
It  was  disoovered  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wallich,  or  by 
collectors  in  his  service,  in  the  mountains  of  Gossain-Than,  and  Kamaon,  and  redis- 
covered a  long  time  afterwards  by  Dr.  Rotlb,  at  Mussoree.  It  bloomed  for  the  first 
time  in  Europe  in  the  greenhouses  of  Messrs.  Loddioes,  in  London,  in  1844,  and  the 
specimen  from  which  this  drawing  was  made,  in  the  Eew  Gardens,  in  April,  1853. 
It  was  produced  from  seeds  collected  at  Almora,  8000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  by 
Messrs.  Thompson  &  Setrachet.      Dr.  Eoyle  placed  it  among  Fritillaria,  but 

*  It  la  tooM  efUtonoe  of  oar  sdyanoe  ttiat  expenttre  books  like  MxoRATrz  tt  twdiity-fonr  dollan,  and  'Sxrttkt.Va  throe 
addltrfUMl  ToiuniM  at  twentgr-one,  ere  taken  off  to  remote  States  with  the  rapidity  they  are.  Eren  at  thoee  seemfnif- 
ly  high  prtoee  th^y  eoald  not  be  maniibctiirod,  and  so  saperbty  colored,  bat  that  the  plates  were  obtained  fh>m  Paris 
gratnitoasly  by  Uie  liberality  of  the  late  WnxiAV  MACLunx,  tbr  Uie  benefit  of  his  ooontrymen.  By  this  he  has  done 
mnch  ftr  America;  we  will  not  stop  to  contrast  his  eondoet  with  Uie  mneh  bepolfed  speculations  ofa^^^^anda 
•  e  e  e,  Imt  we  are  prond  to  beUere  Oiat  Uiere  is  a  Utile  aristocracy  of  readers  of  Uie  HorUcoltiirlst,  who  Mtimata 
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Planchon  asserts  that  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  Lily.  It  appears  to  hare 
been  found  under  two  forms,  one  of  which  has  rose-colored  and  the  other  violet-colored 
flowers ;  but  Dr.  Wallich's  notes  on  the  two  forms  in  a  living  state  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  their  specific  identity.  The  culture  is  described  as  in  a  cold  frame,  or  in  pots 
in  a  cold  greenhouse  or  orangery  during  winter.  There  is  a  strong  probability  of  its 
resisting  the  climate  of  a  great  part  of  this  country  in  the  open  air.  Its  distinct  color 
and  graceful  habit  claim  attention. 


■»<»■ 


REMARKS  ON  THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN, 

BY   WILLIAM    CHOBLTON,    NEW    BRIGHTON,    STATEN    ISLAND. 

It  is  somewhat  gratifying  to  find  your  amateur  correspondents  inquiring  for  more 
practical  Icnowledge  with  regard  to  the  more  economical  cropping,  and  better  use  of 
the  vegetable  garden.  This  subject  has  long  been  behind  the  march  of  improvement 
which  has  characterised  some  other  parts  of  Horticulture,  and  it  appears  not  a  little 
singular,  when  we  consider  the  utilitarian  age  we  live  in.  While  there  has  been  an 
intense  desire  to  ransack  Europe  for  new  Pears,  <fec.,  and  some  cultivators  can  boast 
of  exhibiting  on  the  same  table,  from  two  to  three  hundred  (said  to  be)  distinct 
varieties, — while  the  minds  of  many  have  been  puzzled  for  a  new  idea,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  trim  bouquet, — the  vegetable  garden  has  been  lefl  with  no  further  notice  or 
forecast  than  merely  planting  and  sowing ;  little  or  no  regard  being  paid  to  rotation  of 
crops,  or  how  they  may  be  arranged  so  that  one  may  succeed  another,  during  the 
season,  without  half  of  the  ground  lying  waste.  Surely  this  is  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  receive  attention,  particularly  if  we  consider  the  pecuniary  results.  The 
Vegetable  Garden  is  in  itself  a  pleasing  object,  if  well  attended ;  but  we  must  also 
look  for  more  substantial  gratification.  The  capital  spent  in  this  department  should 
be  returned,  with  interest,  and  the  general  health  promoted,  by  the  wholesome  pro- 
duce which  it  can  be  made  to  bring  forth.  Therefore,  a  few  general  remarks  may  not 
be  out  of  place,  and  will  be  something  toward  answering  the  request  of  your  corres- 
pondent in  the  August  issue. 

When  a  man  is  first  domiciled  in  the  wilderness,  he  very  naturally  looks  around 
him  for  the  best  spot,  the  most  advantageous  position  upon  which  if  grow  food,  and 
in  his  then  primitive  state  he  is  induced  to  go  the  readiest  and  least  expensive  way  to 
work,  which  will,  of  course  consist  in  roughly  breaking  the  sod.  He  is  satisfied  with 
the  greater  or  less  produce,  according  to  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  without 
troubling  himself  about  making  the  most  of  a  small  space,  or  how  many  crops  he 
can  get  off  the  same  piece  in  a  season.  But  in  more  densely  populated  localities, 
where  land  has  become  high-priced  and  restricted  in  extent,  and  where  the  first  set- 
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notion  that  land  most  lie  ^'  fallow"  part  of  the  time  in  order  to  maintain  its  capabilities    i 

to  produce,  and  that  withoat  this  we  labor  in  vain.    Such  a  theory  may  do  well 

enough  for  those  who  are  contented  with  half  a  cropped  garden,  where  the  weeds  are 

often  the  most  prominent  objects,  but  it  will  nerer  satisfy  the  energetic  observing 

mind  of  a  good  cultivator ;  nor  can  he  be  convinced  that  such  a  mode  of  procedure 

can  be  made  to  pay.    That  *'  fallowing*'  is  of  service  under  some  circumstances,  may  be 

reasonably  admitted,  as  the  getting  rid  of  the  multitude  of  the  seeds  of  weeds,  and 

mellowing  of  the  soil,  by  frequent  plowings  and  harrowings  after  the  first  turning  up ; 

but  in  these  days  of  progress  we  find  that  agricultural  chemistry  teaches  us  that  by 

supplying  the  deficient  elements,  good  drainage,  proper  rotation  and  judicious  tillage, 

we  may  keep  the  same  plot  always  occupied,  or  at  least  during  the  time  when  the 

temperature  is  high  enough  to  forward  vegetation.    Now,  if  this  be  true,  (and  it 

would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  furnish  the  proof,)  there  is  no  occasion  to  have  any 

part  of  the  vegetable  plot  lying  waste,  except  during  the  winter  season,  and  even  then 

a  portion  may  be  employed.    But  this  is  not  to  be  accomplished  without  forethought, 

as  each  kind  to  be  grown  must  be  considered  with  reference  to  its  time  of  duration, 

so  that  it  may  be  knoiivn  how  far  one  will  interfere  with  the  other,  or  how  soon  the 

ground  will  be  clear  of  the  present  to  make  room  for  the  future  crop. 

If  Peas  are  sown  in  rows  six  feet  apart,  Celery  may  be  planted  between  each  row ; 
and  before  the  latter  require  earthing  up,  the  former  will  have  perfected  their  crop, 
and  may  be  removed.  Spring  Spinach  and  Turnips  will  answer  between  the  rows  of 
Peas,  if  sown  early,  and  may  precede  the  Celery.  A  crop  of  Ruta  Baga  may  follow 
early  Potatoes ;  or  winter  Turnips  may  succeed  Potatoes  which  are  second  early. 
After  a  crop  of  Early  Cabbages  the  last  planting  of  Sweet  Com  may  be  put  in.  Rows 
of  early  Lettuce,  Radishes,  and  such  like,  if  placed  six  or  seven  feet  apart,  will  not 
'  interfere  with  Water  Melons,  as  the  Melons  will  be  progressing  and  the  Lettuce,  &c. 
will  be  fit  for  the  table  before  the  vines  meet  Cauliflowers,  also,  if  planted  in  rows 
the  same  distance,  will  not  interfere  with  Musk  Melons.  Squashes  if  sown  among 
the  earliest  crops  of  Sweet  Corn,  will  not  be  injured  if  the  corn  stalks  be  removed 
when  the  heads  are  past  use.  Winter  Cabbage  will  do  planted  between  the  rows  of 
late  Potatoes.  Beets  for  winter,  or  fall  and  winter  Cauliflower,  may  re-occupy  any 
vacant  ground  in  the  middle  of  July. 

It  IS  desirable  that  no  fruit  trees  be  planted  where  esculents  are  grown ;  but  where 

this  IB   unavoidable,  the  smaller  kinds,  as  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  may  be  put 

beneath  the  Urger  ones.    Cucumbers,  Gherkins,  &c,  will  do  in  the  shade,  yet  not  so 

well  as  in  an  open  exposure,  but  will  fill  up  vacant  spaces  under  trees,  for  the  sake  of 

economy.    These  are  only  a  few  examples,  given  to  illustrate  the  method  by  which 

the  whole  of  a  Vegetable  Garden  may  be  kept  well  stocked  through  the  season,  and 

it  will  be  readily  seen  how  much  further  the  subject  might  be  pursued.    To  give  more 

would   only  appear  like  an  endeavor  to  establish  something  like  mechanical  rule,  a 

thin^  that  gardeners  should  in  all  cases  avoid.    Be  ruled  by  circumstances,  observation 

and  fbreaight,  and  there  is  little  occasion  to  fear  fiulure. 
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attention  as  regards  manure  and  trenching;  but  as  a  genera]  thing,  if  proper  rotation 
IS  practiced,  several  crops  may  be  taken  off  the  same  piece,  with  one  application  of  the 
fertilizing  material ;  and  a  well  considered  plan  of  action  in  advance  will  enable  the 
operator  so  to  arrange  and  prepare  the  various  plots,  that  the  fall  (which  is  the  best) 
or  early  spring  manuring  will  suffice,  without  the  necessity  of  having  to  litter  over 
the  garden  during  the  summer  season. 

The  rotation  of  crops,  or  growing  different  kinds  in  succession,  is  a  practice  that 
every  person  who  is  acquainted  with  cultivation,  acknowledges  to  be  essentially 
required.  Although  correct  chemical  analyses  shows  that  all  plants  are  composed  of 
the  same  elements,  with  very  slight  differences,  yet  these  minute  variations  are  suf- 
ficient to  act  very  powerfully ;  enough  so  to  be  in  many  cases  a  mystery.  Agricul- 
tural chemists  often  give  us  truthful  accounts  of  the  integral  parts  of  different 
plants,  and  we  might  infer  that  if  the  soil  contains  something  like  relative  pro- 
portions of  these  materials,  that  success  mnst  be  certain.  This,  it  is  true,  is  an 
index,  by  which  we  may  in  part  be  guided.  We  must,  however,  recollect  that  a  living 
plant  is  somewhat  of  chemical  laboratory,  and  it  is  not  yet  determined  in  what  pro- 
portions the  different  parts  as  found  in  the  structucture,  are  taken  up,  or  whether 
some  of  them  are  not  manufactured  by  the  plant  itself  from  more  simple  elements. 
There  is  yet  much  need  of  investigation  on  this  point,  notwithstanding  the  great 
advancement  that  has  been  made  of  late  years.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  well  for  us 
to  leave  all  such  weighty  experiments  to  those  who  have  time  and  opportunity  to 
carry  them  out,  and  fall  back  upon  established  &cts.  It  is  well  known  that  plants 
decompose  carbonic  acid  by  the  leaves,  and  assimilate  the  carbon  in  their  structure, 
and  we  may  with  propriety  suggest  that,  as  this  gas  is  heavier  than  the  atmosphere, 
those  vegetables  which  have  a  great  amount  of  succulent  leaf  and  near  the  ground, 
are  capable  of  absorbing  a  large  quantity,  and  very  likely  more  than  they  really 
require,  consequentiy  a  portion  of  this  may  be  given  out  by  the  roots,  and  remain  as 
nutriment  for  future  crops  of  a  less  absorbing  character.  After  a  very  careful  obser- 
vation for  many  years,  I  am  led  to  believe  in  this  theory,  and  constantly  make  use  of 
it  in  my  own  practice,  with  success.  To  make  the  matter  more  plain,  a  crop  of 
Turnips  or  Beets  may  be  succeeded  by  Peas,  and  Spinach  by  Corn,  &:o.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  the  manuring  between  crops,  will  in  some  cases  appear  to  counteract 
this  presumption,  but  I  have  always  found  the  manure  when  so  applied,  to  act  more 
powerfully  if  the  above  kind  of  rotation  has  been  observed. 
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ToERKTA  MTS18TICA,  Hoolser  %%  BoL  Mag,  t  4780 ;  <diM  T.  GALiFORiaoA,  Torrm^  in  J^ew  York 
Journal  Pharm, — ^An  excellent  figure  is  here  given  of  this  fine  evergreen  coniferous  tree,  which 
has  been  raised  by  Messrs.  Ykitcei.  It  is  said  by  Mr.  W.  Lobb  to  grow  80  to  40  feet  high,  in 
the  elevated  regions  of  Sierra  Nevada  of  California.  Its  foliage  resembles  that  <^  CepkaloiaxuM 
Forhtnu  The  seeds  are  as  large  as  nutmegs,  and  hare  the  same  kind  of  alburnum  (called  by 
botanists  ruminated),  whence  they  have  gained  the  name  of  nutmegs  in  Califbmia.  We  find 
the  following  account  of  them  in  the  last  number  of  the  **  FharmaeeiUieal  Journal:'* 

"About  a  year  ago  (says  Prof  Tobest)  I  received  from  the  late  Mr.  Sbxlton,  who  had  just 
returned  from  San  Francisco,  a  specimen  of  what  was  called  the  California  Nutmeg.  I  imme- 
diately considered  it  a  species  of  Abnoh's  genus  Torreya,  belonging  to  the  order  Taxinea  of  the 
great  natural  family  of  Conifers).  It  had  been  discovered  but  a  year  or  two  before  Mr.  Shxlton 
left  the  country,  and  had  already  attracted  considerable  attention,  not  only  from  the  beauty  of 
the  tree,  but  from  the  singular  character  of  the  fruit  and  kernel,  the  latter  strongly  resembHog 
the  common  nutmeg.  Indeed,  it  has  been  frequently  stated  in  letters  from  California  that  the 
Nutmeg  is  a  native  of  that  country.  The  foliage  has  the  form  and  deep  rich  green  of  the  Flor- 
ida species,  or  T»  taxi/olio,  as  well  as  of  the  Yew ;  but  the  leaves  are  much  Urger,  being  from 
one  Bud  a  half  inch  to  two  and  a  quarter  inches  long.  They  sp>'ead  out  on  two  sides,  and  art 
tipped  with  a  sharp  rigid  point  The  fruit,  as  it  may  be  popularly  called,  is  about  the  size  and 
form  of  a  Oreengage  Plum,  and  in  the  dried  state  has  a  pale  olive  color,  but  this  may  not  be  its 
natural  tint  The  outer  covering  is  a  thick,  fleshy,  nearly  closed  urceole,  or  dish,  which  com- 
pletely invests  the  seed,  and  closely  adheres  to  it,  except  near  the  summit  It  is  smooth  and 
even,  and  soft  to  the  touch.  The  seed  is  usually  oblong,  and  greatly  resembles  a  large  Pecane 
Nut,  but  frequently  it  is  more  ovate.  The  shell  is  smooth,  thin,  and  fragile.  On  each  side,  near 
the  summit  and  just  below  the  non-adhering  portion  of  the  dish,  is  a  perforation,  communicating 
with  an  interior  canal,  similar  to  what  I  described  in  T.  taxifvliOt  and  the  use  of  which  is  still 
unknown.  The  kernel  is  conformed  to  the  shell,  and  has  the  external  and  internal  appearance 
of  the  Nutmeg.  When  cut  transversely  the  resemblance  is  perfect  The  seed,  however,  is 
wholly  destitute  of  the  delicate  aromatic  odor  of  the  oriental  spice,  for  it  has  the  strong  tere- 
binthine  character  of  the  Coniferie.  Neither  is  the  fleshy  covering  of  any  known  use.  It  is 
more  probable  that,  like  the  fleshy  cnp-a-berry  of  the  Yew,  it  is  of  a  poisonous  nature.  Still 
the  discovery  of  this  tree  is  interesting  to  the  botanist  and  to  the  horticulturist  But  two  other 
species  are  known  besides.  One  of  them  (T.  nucifera  Siob,  and  Zuee)  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and 
tbo  other  has  only  been  found  hitherto  in  Middle  Florida,  in  very  confined  stations.  The  latter 
ifl  erroneously  stated  by  Zuocarini  to  have  a  seed  as  large  as  a  Walnut,  by  which  he  undoubtedly 
means  the  JuglanM  regia,  or  Madeira-nut,  as  it  is  called  in  the  United  States.  As  an  ornamental 
tree,  the  California  Nutmeg  deserves  to  be  extensively  cultivated.  It  must  be  hardy,  as  it 
grows  on  the  mountains,  where  the  winter  is  very  severe.  The  enterprising  Messra  Pabsons  4f 
Co.,  of  Flushing,  sent  out  a  person  to  California  for  the  express  purpose  of  collecting  the  orna- 
mental and  useful  plants  of  that  country,  and  among  other  varieties  he  obtained,  last  year, 
Bome  ripe  and  fresh  seeds  of  the  California  Nutmeg.  These  germinated  freely,  and,  when  I  saw 
the  young  plants  last  October,  they  had  a  healthy  appearance,  and  had  attained  a  good  sise.  I 
have  lately  heard,  also,  that  Mr.  Lobb,  an  English  collector,  who  has  been  exploring  California 
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Tns  New  Bootak  Rhododkhdrohb. — ^The  Lomdjon  Fhriti  g^ves  the  fo]k>wixig  deeorip- 
tion  of  these  ne'w  Rhododendrons,  from  Mr.  £.  6.  Hebdbbson: 

R.  NtdtaUL — ^Thifl,  the  largest  flowered  Rhododendron  kncvn,  has  foliage  handsomer  than 
described  in  books  on  living  plants  now  in  this  country ;  the  flowers  resembling  those  of  the 
lily,  are  much  larger  than  the  Sikkim  Rhododendron  Dalhonuia,  Color,  white,  with  tint  of 
rose-red,  and  yeUow  at  the  base  within,  and  delightfully  fragrant.  It  has  been  named  in  com- 
pliment to  the  veteran  botanist  and  traveler,  T.  Nuttall,  Esq. 

R,  Windwri, — ^This  splendid  colored  garden  Rhododendron,  of  a  color  even  surpassing  tbe 
Rhododendron  arboreum,  will  be  found  invaluable,  from  its  dwarf  dose-growing  habit  and  large 
truss. 

J2.  Camellicgflorum, — A  very  curious  species,  discovered  in  the  valley  of  Lablung,  also  on  the 
Bootan  Alps ;  at  the  latter  place  growing  at  an  elevation  of  9,000  to  12,000  feet  In  foliage  it 
resembles  R,  Maddeni ;  8  to  5  inches  long.  Corolla,  sparingly  scaly,  1^  inch  across;  of  a  very 
thick  texture ;  pure  white,  with  a  funt  rosy  tinge;  all  the  segments  obtuse  and  entire;  the 
flower  strongly  resembling  that  of  a  single  Camellia,  from  which  its  name  is  derived ;  a  very 
distinct  flower  from  any  other  Rhododendron. 

R,  Jenkinsi. — This  species,  according  to  a  specimen  without  flower  or  fruity  in  the  herbarium 
of  Sir  W.  HooKKR,  was  found  by  the  late  Mr.  GaxFrrra,  on  the  Khasya  Hills.  As  a  species,  it  is 
allied  to  R.  Madenni,  of  Dr.  Hooker;  and  these,  along  with  R.  apartijhmm,  R.  cameUic^crmm, 
R,  lueidam,  and  R,  etdophyllumf  have  a  very  peculiar  aspect,  all  agreeing  in  their  smooth  lepi- 
dote  leaves,  and  succulent  texture.  Mr.  Booth  supposed,  from  the  examination  of  the  buds, 
that  R.  Jenkinti  would  have  yellow  flowers,  the  specimens  having  been  collected  in  the  month 
of  December.  It  is  named  in  honor  of  Major  Jbmkins,  of  the  East  India  servioa  If,  as  is  pro- 
bable, this  species  has  large  yellow  flowers,  like  R,  Madenni,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  distinct 
exhibition  plants  in  the  tribe. 

R,  hnffi/olium. — A  magnificent  foliaged  plant,  discovered  in  the  forest  of  Bootan,  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Oola  Mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  6,500  to  7,600  feet  above  the  sealevel;  the 
leaves  12  to  18  inches  long,  8  to  6  inches  wide  in  the  middle;  at  first,  pubescent;  at  length, 
smooth,  or  nearly  so ;  g^radually  narrowed  downwards ;  obovate^  lanoeolate,  sUvery,  and  whitish 
beneath.    To  all  appearance,  nearly  hardy  in  this  climate. 

R.  Keyn.—X  hardy,  distinct  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Bootan,  at  an  elevation  of  9,000  to  10,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  on  the  summit  and 
northern  ridges  of  the  Lablung,  forming  low  thickets,  accompanied  by  Gaultherias  and  Tews 
above  the  range  of  R.  Hookeri  and  R.  Faleoneri  ;  leaves  two  and  a  hsif  to  three  inches  long, 
about  an  inch  wide;  coriaceous,  and  smooth;  beneath,  as  well  as  capsule,  almost  covered 
with  brown  circular  resinous  scales.  Corymb,  compounded  of  three  or  four  branchlets,  each 
eontatning  five  or  six  flowers.  Corolla  (judging  from  the  withered  remains  only)  tubular;  the 
border  five-lobed  and'reflexed;  the  segpnents  ovate,  obtuse.  Rather  aromatic,  from  the  resinous 
scales  with  which  the  leaves  are  clad  beneath.  In  its  native  hills  it  grew  amidst  snows  two  or 
three  feet  in  depth.  It  is  allied  to  Dr.  Hookxb's  R,  virgat^mi ;  the  flowers,  as  in  that  species, 
axillary,  or  below  the  summit  of  the  branoh.    A  shrub  very  distinct  in  habit 


Pot  Culttbi  of  thk  VnuixirA. — ^As  the  Verbena  merits  a  place,  and  most  justly,  among  pop- 
ular florists*  flowers,  perhaps  a  few  hints  on  its  cultivation  in  pots  may  be  acceptable  to  those 
who  have  not  hitherto  adopted  that  mode  of  culture.  I  know  of  no  plant  more  use^il  or  orna- 
mental as  a  pot  plant,  fur  decorating  the  greenhouse  during  the  summer  season,  when  tlie  proper 
inmates  of  that  structure  are  enjoying  the  open  air.  If  we  take  into  oonsideration  its  graceful 
habit,  the  variety  and  brilliancy  of  its  colors,  which  offer  hues  for  every  taste,  and  above  all, 
the  lengthened  period  it  continues  to  produce  its  lovely  blossoms,  it  is  unrivalled  and  ought  to 
be  more  generally  grown  in  pots  as  specimens,  more  especially  now  that  the  numerous  varieties 
are  so  much  improved,  both  in  form  and  color.  The  present  season  has  been  productive  of  some 
gems  of  the  first  class ;  and  if  the  Verbena  continues  to  be  imnroved  m  it  has  been  dnrinfir  ilMM 
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few  years  past,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  time  is  not  ikr  distant  when  it  will  form  one  of  the 
leading  featnree  at  our  floral  exhibitions.  I  do  not  know  if  my  system  of  propagating  this 
fsTorite  be  new ;  but  as  it  is  simple,  certain  and  expeditions,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  how  I 
proceed  from  the  commencement  I  fill  shallow  pans  (such  as  are  used  for  placing  under  flower 
pots)  to  within  a  quarter  of  an  ineh  of  the  top  with  silver  sand,  and  pour  in  water  sufficient 
just  to  corer  the  »and.  I  then  make  the  cuttings  in  the  usual  way,  and  push  them  into  the  wet 
sand ;  put  the  labels  to  them,  and  place  them  in  a  hot-bed  frame  where  the  heat  ranges  from 
660  to  70o,  always  keeping  the  sand  wet.  The  advantages  to  be  realized  by  propagating  the 
Verbena  in  this  way  are,  that  the  cuttings  never  require  to  be  shaded  in  the  brightest  sunshine, 
consequently  the  young  plants  are  not  drawn  up  long  and  lanky;  the  cuttings  never  stop 
growing  from  the  time  they  are  put  in  until  they  are  ready  to  pot  off,  which  is  in  about  six  or 
seven  days,  when  they  may  be  drawn  out  of  the  wet  sand,  with  a  bunch  of  roots,  without 
injuring  a  single  fibre.  The  best  time  to  commence  operations  for  growing  specimen  Verbenas 
in  pots  is  February,  or  as  soon  as  vegetation  commences  for  the  season.  It  is  desirable  to  pot  a 
few  of  the  best  autumn -struck  plants  for  the  sake  of  early  bloom ;  bnt  they  never  make  such 
handsome  specimens,  nor  continue  so  long  in  good  health,  as  plants  raised  from  cuttings  in 
spring.  As  soon  as  the  cutttogs  are  well  rooted,  they  should  be  potted  into  8-inch  pots,  and 
placed  in  a  gentle  heat  for  a  few  days,  until  they  are  established  in  the  pots ;  then  top  them, 
and  harden  them  by  degrees ;  never  allow  them  to  remain  long  in  heat  after  they  begin  to 
grow,  or  they  will  form  long  naked  stems.  As  soon  as  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  shift  into 
6-inch  ones,  and  from  these  into  11 -inch  pots.  During  the  growth  of  the  plant,  all  shoots  must 
be  stopped  in  order  to  cause  the  plants  to  grow  bushy ;  and  never  allow  them  to  flower  until 
the  plant  is  properly  formed,  and  has  as  many  leading  shoots  as  are  wanted.  The  compost  in 
which  I  grow  the  Verbena  is,  equal  parts  of  turfy  loam,  leaf  mold,  and  peat,  with  a  little  silver 
sand  added,  to  keep  the  soil  open.  I  water  twice  a  week  with  liquid  manure,  and  occasionally 
syringe  over  head  with  clean  water  to  cleanse  the  foliage.  If  the  saving  of  the  seed  is  no 
object,  all  flowers  ought  to  be  cut  off  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  decay.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that 
the  grand  secret  in  the  successful  culture  of  this,  as  well  as  of  all  plants,  is  efficient  drainage ; 
without  this  no  plant  will  continue  long  in  good  health.  If  green-fly  should  attack  your  plants, 
fVimigate  with  tobacco ;  for  if  the  fly  once  gets  a-head,  the  plants  will  never  recover  sufficiently 
to  give  satisfaction.  Mildew  is  another  enemy  which  must  be  looked  after.  As  soon  as  it  is 
perceived,  dust  the  plants  with  a  little  sulphur,  which  will  stop  it  frbm  doing  much  mischief — K, 
•n  Oarden£inf  Chronicle, 


On  TBS  CuLTTVATiON  OF  Oafb  Hkateb. — ^Having  procured  some  nice  bushy  plants  of  the  sorts 
intended  to  be  grown,  which  had  better  be  done  early  in  the  spring,  and  having  prepared  suffi- 
cient good  fibry  peat,  by  breaking  it  to  pieces  and  mixing  with  it  a  liberal  quantity  of  silver 
sand,  and  some  lumps  of  charcoal  or  small  pebbles,  proceed  to  shift  the  plants  from  S-inch  to  6- 
ineh  pots,  or  from  5-inch  to  7  or  8-inch  pots,  and  so  on,  as  the  case  may  be,  using  the  peat  coarser 
for  the  large  sizes  than  for  the  small  ones,  and  employing  clean,  well-drained  pots.  Press  the 
mold  firmly  round  them ;  if  the  peat  is  light,  it  must  be  pressed  till  it  is  quite  firm,  or  the 
plants  will  probably  grow  very  freely  for  a  time,  and  then  suddenly  die.  When  they  are  shifted, 
place  them  in  a  cold  frame  and  keep  them  rather  close  and  shady  for  a  few  days,  but  do  not  go 
to  extremes  either  way.  Gradually  increase  the  air,  and  reduce  the  shading  till  in  fine  days 
the  lights  are  left  off  entirely. 

As  the  weather  becomes  warm,  leave  air  on  all  night,  and  in  hot  June,  July,  and  August  days 
Bhade  them  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  leave  the  lights  off  all  night  Many  of  them  would, 
no  doubt,  bloom ;  but  if  they  are  slow-growing  kinds,  and  specimens  are  required,  I  would 
prefer  stopping  them  all  over  as  soon  as  they  get  into  good  growth.  When  they  require  it  pass 
a  strong  band  of  matting  or  string  round  the  pot,  and  with  some  fine  matting  draw  the  shoots 
regpilarly  towards  the  edge  of  the  pot,  in  order  to  allow  the  air  to  pass  freely  through  them.— 
Any  fine  woolly  growth  they  may  make  in  the  centre  had  better  be  out  out,  for  it  only  turns 
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to  bloom,  and  all  those  of  a  straggling  habit  should  be  cut  back  directly  after,  while  those  of 
more  dwarf  habit  may  merely  hare  the  extreme  points  pinched  off  some  of  them  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  caught  peeping  through  the  flowers ;  others  may  be  pinched  back  on  the  top  only, 
to  allow  weak  side  dioots  to  acquire  strength  before  the  leading  ones  break.  The  plan  of  merely 
taking  out  the  point  as  it  peeps  through  the  flowers  will  be  found  useful  in  regard  to  some  of 
the  late  blooming  kinds;  for  by  the  time  the  flowers  fade,  the  plant  will  be  found  to  haYebrokeli 
a  crop  of  buds  just  behind  them.  Some  of  the  earliest  stopped  phmts  will  probably  require 
another  stopping  by  the  middle  of  July,  while  others  will  be  found  breaking  freely  of  their  own 
accord.  Those  that  require  it  had  better  be  stopped;  and  as  they  grow,  the  shoots  most  be 
carefully  regulated  by  drawing  them  out  with  fine  matting,  and  perhaps  a  fine  stick  or  two. — 
Some  of  the  free  growing  kinds  may  be  shiftftd  again  about  the  same  time,  if  rapid  progress  is 
required ;  but  as  a  rule  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  do  so,  for  very  quickly  grown  plants  are 
mostly  short-lived.  I  prefer  placing  the  plants  on  inverted  pots  or  pans,  and  in  hot  weather 
keeping  the  bottom  of  the  pit  moist,  so  as  to  maintain  a  healthy  atmosphere  round  them.    If 

the  plants  are  much  exposed  to  the  son 
the  front  of  the  pot  must  be  shaded,  and 
any  of  them  that  do  not  shade  the  soil  in 
the  pot  had  better  have  a  few  pieces  of 
crock  placed  on  its  surface. 

In  wet  weather  the  lights  should  be 
kept  over  the  plants,  but  they  must  either 
be  propped  up  by  pots  at  the  comers,  or 
tilted  by  placing  a  block  or  pot  under  one 
edge.  Heaths  will  take  a  great  deal  of 
water  if  properly  treated;  for  instance, 
if  a  plant  is  allowed  to  get  quite  dry  and 
is  then  well  watered,  the  pot  being  filled 
up  two  or  three  times,  it  will  absorb  more 
moisture  than  one  that  is  watered  a  little 
every  day,  and  the  soil  will  keep  sweeter; 
care  must,  however,  be  taken  not  to  let 
them  get  so  dry  as  to  make  their  very 
delicate  roots  shrivel 

As  the  winter  draws  on,  if  there  is  no 
proper  house  for  them,  with  a  little  care 
they  will  winter  very  well  in  pits  ;•  if  by 
chance  they  should  g^t  frozen  hard,  if 
tbey  are  allowed  to  stand  in  the  dark, 
they  will  take  no  harm;  and  if  the  weather 
should  be  damp  and  close,  a  few  lumps  of 
lime  placed  here  and  there  between  them 
will  tend  to  keep  them  free  from  mildew, 
which,  however,  should  be  carefully 
watched  for  at  all  seasons,  and  as  soon  as 
it  is  perceived  the  parts  must  be  dusted 
with  black  sulphur.  By  following  the 
same  course  of  treatment  the  next  year 
some  very  nice  specimen  plants  may  be  grown,  and  by  persevering  with  them  they  will  become 
noble  plants,  like  the  fine  specimen  represented  by  the  accompanying  woodcut. — J,  B.,  in  FloritL 

*  It  would  not  be  lafe  to  rely  on  cold  pits  in  thU  e/mntry,  In  the  north ;  for  In  order  to  avoid  the  eonaeqaeneee  of 
•eTore  (hwt,  they  would  hare  to  be  totally  exdaded  (torn  the  light  for  weeks  at  a  time.    The  beat  pbuse  ia  a  cold 
1      greenhonae,  where  heat  can  be  applied  if  nooeaaary.— £r».  IIobt. 
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Dn4  QKAiiDiFLosA.— Among  th«  ixMnj  strikbg  inttuioea  of  horticultural  skill,  exhibited  at  the 
last  meeting  at  ChiBwiek,  nothing  attracted  more  attention  than  a  terrestrial  Orchid,  well  known 
to  amatenrs  under  the  title  of  Di$a  grandi/hra.  From  among  some  gnmj  leayes  this  gorgeous 
plant  sends  up  a  stem  bearing  erect  some  three  or  four  flowery  each  as  large  as  a  lady's  hand, 
and  of  the  richest  crimson,  melting  into  yellow. 

It  occurs  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope^  and  in  no  other  part  of  the  world.  In  that  colony  its 
fsTorite  haunt  is  Table  Mountain,  where,  aocording  to  Dr.  Habtbt,  it  is  so  common  that  every 
stream  is  literally  bordered  with  it  in  March.  8ir  John  Hibsodbl  tells  us  that  the  temperature 
of  the  situation  where  it  occurs  is  oecatumaUy  as  low  as  81i^,  and  also  occasionally  as  high  as 
9<4'.  It  Utcs  OB  the  borders  of  pools  of  standing  water,  the  drabage  of  the  boggy  slopes  of 
tlie  mountain,  in  which  its  roots  are  immersed.  These  are  dry  or  nearly  so  in  summer.  But  it 
is  frequently  involyed  in  the  dense  mists  of  the  clouds^  which,  eren  in  the  hottest  mouths,  often 
prevail  for  a  week  or  fortnight  at  a  time. 

These  Uu^  and  his  own'obserrationi^  appear  to  hare  su^^ted  to  Mr.  Lbach  that  skilful 
course  of  treatment  which  has  led  him  to  such  entire  sucoeesL  How  he  proceeds  we  learn  from 
a  letter  with  which  he  has  fayored  us : 

**  I  would  say  that  my  success  in  growing  it  haa^  I  think,  resulted  simply  from  treating  it  as  a 
greenhouse  plant,  an'l  not  drying  it  off  for  rest,  as  is  usually  done  with  Cape  bulbs.  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  perceive  that  my  plant  has  ever  been  perfectly  at  rest ;  leaves  seeni  either  to  be 
lengthening  or  offsets  coming  up— it  was  this  peculiarity  which  determined  me  upon  continuing 
to  give  it  water  all  the  year  round — moderately,  of  course,  during  winter,  while  the  thermome- 
ter was  ranging  between  86**  and  45^,  and  freely  during  the  other  parts  of  the  year. 

*'  I  suspect  that,  in  its  native  habitats,  though  long  continued  heat  and  drouth  may  cause  all 
foliage  to  die  down,  the  roots,  nevertheless,  in  the  ravines  where  I  understand  it  grows,  remain 
continually  moist  With  me,  however,  a  change  of  habit  seems  to  take  place,  and  the  offsets  of 
last  autumn  and  winter  become  the  flowering  plants,  not  of  thii^  but  of  next  year ;  while  those 
now  in  flower  will  die  down,  leaving  an  abundance  of  plants,  scarcely  half  grown,  and  followed 
soon  afterward  by  fresh  offisetn 

*  Rough  fibrous  peat  is  the  aoil  I  use,  with  a  good  portion  of  silver  sand ;  good  drainage,  of 
oourse— and,  from  the  results  I  have  obtained,  I  see  no  reason  why  this  very  beautiful  species 
should  not  be  found  in  the  greenhouses  of  every  one  dii»posed  to  bestow  the  same  care  upon  it 
which  he  gives  to  his  Geranium^  and  such  like  plants." 

In  this  belief  we  concur,  provided  always  a  master's  eye  is  present,  to  insure  the  plant  against 
that  neglect  or  forgetful  noss  which  kill  more  fine  plants  in  a  year  than  merely  bad  cultivation 
in  a  century. — Gardifnert*  Chronicle, 


JAPAinBK  Apkioot. — ^We  learn  from  the  Touinbouw  Flora  that  the  Butch  have  succeeded  in 
fruiting  the  Japanese  Apricot,  called  by  botanists  PrunuM  (or  Armeniaea)  Mvmk  A  colored 
figure  in  the  same  work  gives  so  good  an  idea  of  the  plant  that,  as  an  undoubtedly  distinct  species 
of  har«]y  fruit  tree,  the  time  has  arrived  for  bringing  it  into  notice  in  this  country. 

The  first  account  we  have  of  this  Eastern  fruit  is  to  be  found  in  KjEvffxb,  who  calls  it  Bat,  or 
Uini,  and  Umh  hot.    He  calls  it  a  wild  spiny  Plum  with  a  large  fruit,  and  adds  that  the  fruits 
preaoryed  in  the  lees  of  iocki  or  Japanese  beer  (Cereviaia  japonenaU),  are  exported  to  India  and 
China.     In  1885  Sizbou>  and  Zcooarini,  in  their  work  on  Japanese  plants,  entered  into  particu- 
Iats.     We  give  the  substance  of  the  statement  made  by  these  authors,  who  call  the  plant  Mum\ 
and  griye  Bai  as  its  Chinese  name.     "The  Mtmh  is  found  through  all  the  empire  of  Japan,  but 
thriree  best  in  the  northern  parts,  where  it  grows  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  and  much  resem- 
bles an  European  Apricot  tree.     When  wild  or  planted  in  hedgerows  it  is  a  close  branching  bush, 
from  eight  to  twelve  feet  high.    It  is  much  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  flowers  as  well  as  its 
fruita     In  good  seasons  the  tree  is  in  flower  in  the  beginning  of  February,  and  is  then  used  for 
deoomting  the  altars  and  dwellings  of  the  Japanese,  as  a  symbol  of  the  return  of  spring.    In  the 
-wild  plant  the  flowers  are  white  *  when  cultivated  they  vary  through  every  shade  of  rose  and 
red.  even  beoominir  ffraenish  or  vellowiah.    Those  most  hiirhlv  valued  are  the  double  lorte.  whioh 
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ai*e  Qsed  for  dwarfing  as  well  as  for  planting  in  gardena,  Several  hundred  snch  Tartetiaa  were 
oollected  in  the  garden  of  the  Prince  of  Tsikusen.  The  fondness  of  the  Japanese  for  dwarf  trees 
ia  well  ko<vRrn,  and  this  Mumi  is  one  of  the  plants  most  used  for  the  purpose.  In  1826,  a  dealer 
offered  for  sale  a  specimen  in  flower  which  was  scarcely  three  inches  high.  This  marTel  of  gar- 
dening was  growing  in  a  litUe  red  varnished  box  of  three  stages,  like  the  drug-boxes  which  the 
Japanese  earrj  at  their  belt  The  upper  stage  was  occupied  bj  the  little  Mumh,  the  middle  stage 
by  a  Spruce  Fir  equally  sqoall,  and  the  lowest  stage  by  a  Bamboo  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a 
half  high.  A»  for  the  fruits^  they  ripen  in  June ;  when  quite  ripe  they  are  insipid,  for  whidi 
reason  they  are  salted  down  when  green,  like  Oueumbers»  and  are  eaten  as  a  regetable  with  rice 
aod  fish.  Much,  however,  as  they  are  esteemed  by  the  Japanese,  Europeans  do  not  relish  their 
sour  bitter  taste.  They  are  usually  colored  red,  when  salted,  by  adding  the  leaves  of  Oeymum 
erupum  (a  kind  of  curled  Basil)  The  juice  of  the  green  fruit  is  taken  as  a  refreshing  beversge 
in  fevers ;  and  is  regarded  as  indispensable  to  the  preparation  of  the  beautiful  and  delicate  red 
dye  prepared  from  the  Safflower." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  account  that  we  must  not  reckon  the  Japanese  Apricot  as  a  deawrt 
fruit,  unless  in  the  form  of  a  preparation  like  that  of  the  Olive,  for  which  it  seems  to  be  a  Jap- 
anese substitute;  We  would  therefore  guard  our  readera  against  being  seduced  into  the  purchase 
of  it  by  a  fine-sounding  name.  From  the  figure  in  the  Thiinbouw  Fhra,  the  fruit  would  seem  to 
have  much  resemblance  to  the  little  early  Apricots  which  the  French  call  Alberge$—jMi»  stniw- 
color,  with  a  little  salmon«red  on  one  side  and  near  the  stone.  But,  although  no  hope  can  be 
entertained  of  its  becoming  of  any  value  at  table,  it  Is  very  possible  that  it  may  become  valuable 
as  a  stock  for  the  cultivated  Apricot.  The  climate  from  which  it  comes  is  very  severe,  and  it  is 
certainly  a  true  Apricot  Therefore  we  have  undoubted  hardiness  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  great 
constitutional  similarity  on  the  other.  In  the  latter  respect,  it  ought  to  be  much  better  suited  to 
the  Apricot  than  the  Plum  stock — which  is  apt  to  disagree  with  its  Apricot  scion—or  than  the 
Apricot  itself,  which  is  too  tender  to  be  buried  underground  in  our  wet  and  cold  wintera.  As 
soon  as  the  Mtmih  becomes  cheap  enough  to  be  so  employed,  we  would  recommend  it  to  the  notice 
of  the  nurserymen.  In  the  meanwhile  let  us  guard  the  public  against  imagining  that,  because  it 
is  really  an  Apricot,  it  is  therefore  worth  growing  for  dessert  Such  value  in  horticulture  as  it 
possesses,  beyond  what  is  now  suggested,  is  wholly  confined  to  its  effect  as  a  tree  that  blosBonn 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Almond. — Gardenert^  Chronide, 


Thb  Bicb-paper  Plant. — On  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  April  last^  the  steamer  in  whidi  I 
was  a  passenger  dropped  her  anchor  a  little  way  up  one  of  the  rivers  on  the  north-east  part  of 
Formosa.  As  this  was  my  first  visit  to  this  fine  island,  and  as  I  knew  we  had  only  a  short  time 
to  stay,  I  lost  no  time  in  going  on  shore.  Before  leaving  the  vessel  I  had  been  examining  with  a 
spy-glass  some  large  white  flowers  which  grew .  on  the  banks  and  on  the  hill  sides,  and  I  now 
went  in  that  direction,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  they  were.  When  I  reached  the  spot  where 
they  were  growing,  they  proved  to  be  very  fine  specimens  of  Lilitan  japonicum — ^the  largest  and 
most  vigorous  I  had  ever  seen.  As  I  was  admiring  these  beautiful  Lilies^  which  were  growing 
as  wild  as  the  Primroses  in  our  woods  in  England,  another  plant  of  £sr  more  interest  caught  my 
eye.  This  was  nothing  less  than  the  Rice-paper  Plant — the  species  which  produces  the  far-famed 
Bice-paper  of  China,  named  by  Sir  W.  Hooseb  Aralia  papyri/era.  It  was  growing  apparently 
wild ;  but  the  site  may  have  been  an  old  plantation,  whidi  was  now  overgrown  with  weeds  and 
brushwood.  The  largest  specimens  which  came  under  my  notice  were  about  fkv^  or  six  feet  in 
height;  and  from  six  to  three  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base^  but  nearly  of  an  equal  thick- 
ness all  up  the  stem.  The  sterns^  usually  bare  all  the  way  up,  were  crowned  at  the  top  with  a 
number  of  noble  looking  palmate  leaves^  on  long  footstalks,  which  gave  to  the  plant  a  very 
ornamental  appearance.  The  under  side  of  each  leaf,  its  footstalk,  and  the  top  part  of  the  stem, 
which  was  damped  by  these  stalks,  was  densely  covered  with  down  of  a  rich  brown  color,  which 
readily  came  off  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  came  in  contact  I  did  net  meet  with  any 
I?  plant  in  flower  during  roy.rambles,  but  it  is  probable  the  plant  flowers  at  a  later  period  of  the 
J^     year.     Numerous  small  plants  were  oominff  throuirh  the  firmund  in'vArionfl  direetiona  which  a 
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Chineae  soMier  earefallj  dug  up  for  me,  and  whidi  are  now  aafelj  deposited  in  Hr.  Bkaue's  gar- 
den at  Shangfaa.  TheBd,  iritli  a  few  famples  of  the  largest  eteme  I  conld  find,  will  be  tent  to 
England  in  tiie  course  of  a  few  months ;  the  latter  will  prove  an  interesting  addition  to  our 
museumf  of  vegetable  productions.  The  proportion  of  pith  in  these  stems  is  very  greats  partic- 
ularly near  the  top  of  vigorous  growing  ones^  and  it  is  from  this  pure  white  substance  that  the 
beautiful  article  erroneously  called  "  Rice-paper^  is  prepared. 

The  Chinese  call  this  plant  the  Tung-Uaou.  What  it  was,  or  to  what  part  of  the  yegetable 
kingdoifk  it  belonged,  was  long  a  mystery  to  botanist^  who  were  oftentimes  sadly  misled  by 
imaginary  Chinese  drawingSi  as  some  of  those  which  have  been  published  will  dearly  show,  now 
that  our  knowledge  has  increased.  Indeed  the  only  drawing  I  have  seen  in  Europe,  which  has 
any  claim  to  be  considered  authentic,  is  that  brought  from  China  by  Mr.  RmvES  many  years  ago, 
and  which  I  have  seen  in  the  library  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London. 

The  Tung-tMou  is  largely  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  the  island  of  Formosa,  and  with  rice  and 
camphor  forms  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export  Mr.  Bowbiko^  who  read  a  paper  upon  the 
Bice-paper  Plant,  before  the  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  informs  us  that  tha  Can- 
ton and  Fokien  provinces  are  the  chief  consumer^  and  that  the  town  of  Foo-chow  alone  is  sup- 
posed to  take  annuallj  not  less  than  |80,000  worth  of  this  curious  production.  The  cheapness 
of  this  paper  in  the  Chinese  market^  as  Mr.  Bowung  justly  remarks,  is  evidence  of  the  abund- 
ance of  the  plant  in  its  place  of  growth,  and  more  especially  of  the  cheapness  of  labor.  "  That 
100  sheets  of  this  material  (each  about  throe  inches  aquareX  eertaioly  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  delicate  substances  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  should  be  procurable  for  the  small  sum  of 
1^.  or  1^,  is  truly  astonishing ;  and  when  once  the  attention  of  foreigners  is  directed  to  it,  it 
will  doubtless  be  In  considerable  request  among  workers  in  artificial  fiowers  in  Europe  and 
America,  being  admirably  adapted  to  their  wants."*  The  kiger  sheets  such  as  tboae  used  by 
the  Canton  flower-painters  are  sold  for  about  l^d.  each. 

If  the  Tung-tsaou  proves  hardy  in  England,  its  fine  foliage  will  render  it  a  favorite  among  orna- 
mental plants  in  our  gardens.  Judging,  however,  from  its  appearance  when  growing  on  its  native 
island,  and  from  the  temperature  of  Formosa,  I  fear  we  cannot  expect  it  to  be  more  than  a  green- 
house plant  with  us.  Plants  of  it  are  already  in  the  Royal  Garden  at  Eew,  and  the  point  will 
soon  be  set  at  rest  by  actual  experience. — R,  K^  in  Gardener^  Chronicle. 


Importanck  of  thb  Onion. — ^The  onion  is  worthy  of  notice  as  an  extensive  article  of  con- 
sumption in  this  country.  It  is  largely  cultivated  at  home,  and  is  imported,  to  the  extent  of  seven 
or  eight  hundred  tons  a  year,  from  Spain  and  Portugal.  But  it  rises  in  importance  when  we 
consider  that  in  these  latter  countries  it  forms  one  of  the  common  and  universal  supports  of 
Ufa.  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  know  that,  in  addition  to  the  peculiar  flavor  which  first 
recommends  it,  the  onion  is  remarkably  nutritiotis.  According  to  my  analyses,  the  dried  onion 
root  contains  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent  of  gluten.  It  ranks  in  this  respect  with  the 
nutritious  pea  and  the  gram  of  the  east.  It  is  not  merely  as  a  relish,  therefore,  that  the  way- 
faring Spaniard  eats  his  onion  with  his  humble  crust  of  bread,  as  he  sits  by  the  refreshing 
spring ;  it  is  because  experience  has  long  proved  that,  like  the  cheese  of  the  English  laborer,  it 
helps  to  sustain  his  strength  also,  and  adds,  beyond  what  its  bulk  would  suggest,  to  the  amount 
of  nourishment  which  his  simple  meal  supplies. — The  Chemutry  of  Life, 


§, 


Watxb  Supply  to  Housxa  in  Angiemt  Roais. — The  water  from  the  aequedncts  was  finally 
received  into  huge  reservoirs,  one  for  public  use  in  supplying  the  fountains,  and  one  for  private 
use  in  supplying  the  dwellings.  When  a  supply  was  granted  to  a  private  individual,  a  branch 
pipe  was  inserted  in  the  main ;  from  this  it  was  distributed  to  the  leaden  cisterns  common  to 
every  house,  and  the  supply  was  measured  by  a  bronxe  tube  termed  calix,  and  which  was 
stamped  like  an  imperial  measure ;  this  calix  was  in  the  time  of  AoNrrcTS  constructed  of  lead ; 
bot  the  fashion  was  put  a  stop  to  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  water  officers  used  to  cheat 
the  inhabitants  by  eompreaaing  the  pipe. — Builder, 
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MESTiNa  ov  THB  National  Pouolooioal  Sooibtt  at  Bostoit. — We  are  niuible  to  give 
at  present  more  than  a  rough  sketch  of  the  proceedings ;  as  soon  as  the  official  report  comes 
from  the  press,  we  will  endeavor  to  lay  the  more  important  parts  of  it  before  oar  readers. 

Parsnant  to  notice,  the  session  opened  on  the  Idth  Inst.,  at  half  past  10  o^dock.  Presi- 
dent WiLDBB  in  the  Chair.  The  attendance  was  fair,  bnt  less  nnmerons  than  we  expected. 
The  dry  season  had  some  effect  in  keeping  people  away,  as  a  large  and  general  display  of 
fruits  was  not  expected.  There  were  respectable  delegations  firom  Kew  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont ;  one  from  Ohio,  one  from  Illi- 
nois, one  from  Iowa,  and  one  from  Georgia.    Names  will  be  given  hereafter. 

The  President's  address  was  the  first  business  in  order,  and  an  exoeUent,  practical 
address  it  was.  The  principal  topics  discussed  in  it  were — 1st,  Raising  Fruits  from  Seed ; 
2d,  The  Arts  of  Cultivation;  8d,  The  Preservation  and  Ripening  of  Fruits.  We  regret 
not  being  able  to  present  at  least  a  portion  of  it  this  month. 

The  next  business  in  order  was  the  selection  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  A  commit- 
tee of  one  from  some  five  or  seven  States  was  appointed,  and  the  officers  of  last  year  were 
re-nominated  and  elected  unanimously : 

MARSHALL  P.  WILDER,  PretidenL  One  Vice  Pretideni  from  each  Stote.  H.  W.  a  Clxvb- 
LAND,  Secretary,    Tbos.  P.  JAine,  TVeasurer, 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  order  of  business,  and  reported  the  following: 
First,  Discussion  of  the  Pear,  ui  the  following  order : 

1.  Eejectufn  of  uiorthleu  BorU, 

2.  Adoption  of  torts  for  general  culture. 
8.  Adoption  of  eorte  that  promise  well. 
4.  Sorts  for  culture  on  Quince  stock. 

When  these  subjects  are  closed,  the  Apple,  Plum,  Cherry,  and  other  fruits  to  be  taken  up. 

DiscuBSioN  ON  Fbuitb. — On  the  list  of  Pears  p^posed  for  r^ection  were  the  following 
sorts  which  were  retained  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hovbt  : 

Beurre  Adam^  Dumortier  of  ManniTig^  Duckesse  Dumas^  Figue  de  Naples^  Flemish  Bon* 
chretienu,  Bacon's  Incomparable^  March  Pergamot,  KnighVs  Monarchy  hU'di  Styrian. 

The  list  previously  recommended  for  trial  as  "promising  well"  was  then  taken  up,  and 
the  only  variety  on  it  deemed  worthy  of  promotion  to  the  hst  "for  general  cultivation^, 
was  the  Manning^s  Elizabeth — very  highly  commended  by  nearly  all  who  have  tested  it. 
Brande's  St.  Oermain  and  Diller  were  stricken  off  the  list  as  unworthy,  and  the  others, 
after  discustton,  were  dlowed  to  remidn.  The  names  of  Van  Assene  and  Duckesse 
^  Orleans  were  changed  to  Fon  Assche  and  Beurre  8U  IficholaSy  being  the  ori^nal  names 

The  following  varieties  were  discussed  and  admitted  to  the  trial  list  as  "promising  well": 

Beurre  Clairgeau,  Sheldon^  CoUins,  Adams,  Eoutell^  Beurre  Supmfln,  Zawrenee,  BeUe 
Epine  Dumas,  and  Walker. 
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The  President  waa  reqneeted  to  name  &  few  of  the  more  promising  new  yarietiea,  and 
gave  the  following: 

Pw*  JX,  Etyuudet  ef  Eipefin^  Bwrre  Sterehman^  Cha».  Van  Ecogtm^  Comte  d$  Flof^ 
den,  and  Theodore  Van  Mono. 
Mr.  KAHnnro  added  Fondante  de  Maline, 

The  Eaeter  Beurre  was  introduced  and  discosaed  at  considerable  length.  Many  had 
sacoeeded  well  with  it,  and  others  oonld  not  ripen  it.  It  sells  in  the  Boston  market  at  $3 
to  $0  per  dozen.    We  shall  quote  the  discnasion  on  it  hereafter. 

The  Fondante  de  Noel,  known  as  ^*  Belle  Apres  Noel/'  was  well  spoken  of.  Fondante  de 
Noel  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Bebckuan  as  the  original  and  correct  name,  and  was  so 
agreed  to. 

Apples. — ^We  were  absent  daring  a  considerable  part  of  the  discussion  on  Apples.  The 
Melon  and  Hwwley  were,  we  beliere,  recommended  for  general  cultivation,  the  Benowi  for 
trial,  and  the  Ladies^  Sioeet  was  passed  as  one  of  the  best  winter  sweet  Tarietiee.  Sevend 
others  were  discussed  and  passed  by  as  not  being  sufficiently  known. 
Cherries, — ^The  following  varieties  were  adopted  as  promising  well: 
Belle  <r  Orleans,  Gov.  Wood,  Black  HomJc,  Qreat  Bigarreau,  CoeU  TVansparent,  Kirt- 
lancTs  Mary,  Hovey,  Walsh's  seedling,  known  and  disseminated  by  Hoyst  as  the  New 
Black  Biga/rreau, 

Strawberries, — ^The  disoossion  was  very  unsatisfactory.  There  seemed  to  be  an  astonish- 
ing difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  sorts.  Burros  New  Pine  and  Jenny^s 
Seedlijig  were  recommended  for  "  certain  localities." 

Plums, — The  following  were  recommended  for  general  cultivation: — McLaughlin, 
Smith's  Orleans,  and  JSeine  Claude  de  Bavay :  and  as  promising  well,  Washington  Seed' 
ling  and  Monroe, 

Raspherries, — Kne^etCs  Oiant  was  adopted  for  general  cultivation,  and  the  Orange  and 
the  French  as  promising  well. 

Blackberries, — ^The  New  Bochelle  was  highly  spoken  of  by  those  who  knew  it.    The 
Needham  White  variety  generally  regarded  as  worthless. 
Ko  action  taken  upon  Apricots  or  Nectarines  we  believe. 

Orapes.^Th^  Diana  was  recommended  for  general  coltivation.  iThe  Concord  was  dis- 
cussed, but  nothing  more  done  in  relation  to  it  than  to  adopt  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  seedling  fruits.  That  report  will  appear  hereafter,  and  we  shall  also  have  a  word  to 
say  of  this  variety. 

We  found  it  impossible,  in  consequence  of  frequent  interruptions,  to  carry  out  our  inten- 
tion of  making  a  complete  report  of  the  decisions  on  fruits,  but  as  soon  as  the  official  report 
appears  we  shall  correct  all  errors  and  make  up  all  deficiencies.  We  know  that  many  will 
be  desirous  of  learning  as  soon  as  possible  what  the  decisions  of  the  Society  were  on  certain 
▼arietiee,  and  we  therefore  give  an  imperfect  sketch  without  delay. 

Pears  on  Quince  Stock, — ^This  part  of  the  business  was  taken  up  towards  the  dose  and 
the  following  twenty-two  varieties  were  unanimously  agreed  to  as  worthy  of  being  recom- 
mended for  general  cultivation  on  that  stock : 

Duchesse  W  Angouleme,  JRosheeer,  Beurre  ^  Anjou,  Bewrre  Dlel,  White  Doyenne,  Louise 
Bonne  de  Jersey^  Vicar  of  Wink/teld,  Olout  Moreeau,  Fig,  Beurre  Langelier,  Easter  Beurre, 
Poun4  or  Dtedakl's  St,  Germain,  CcfUillae,  Beurre  ^Amaulis,  Long  Green,  Noveau  Poiteauj 
Soldat  Laborer,  Urbaniste,  Napoleon,  Buffam,  St,  Michael  Archangel,  Triomph  de  Jodoigne,    ^ 
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the  extreme,  as  we  think,  in  many  cases,  in  regard  to  reoommending  frttita.  This  wiU  be 
readily  seen  from  the  small  namber  agreed  to  for  general  culture,  and  also  from  some  rari- 
eties  previously  recommended  having  been  stricken  entirely  off  the  lists.  This  will  donbt- 
lesB  commend  such  decisions  as  have  been  made  to  the  confidence  of  the  publie.  The 
delegates  from  abroad  go  home  well  pleased — delighted  with  the  hospitality  and  kindness 
of  the  Boston  horticulturists,  and  greatly  instructed  and  encouraged  by  their  skill,  enter- 
pr»e  and  enthusiasm. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Society  was  grand.  A  great  oybI  tent  on  the  common,  200  feet 
long  and  100  feet  wide,  filled  with  the  finest  Arnits  and  flowers.  A  table  through  the  center 
was  occupied  with  flowers  and  plants.  On  either  side  of  this  were  two  tables  laden  with 
fruits,  and  around  the  side  a  table  for  cut  flowers,  vegetables,  &o.  In  the  evening  it  was 
brilliantly  lighted  with  gas,  and  a  band  of  music  played  at  intervals  and  gave  the  scene 
additional  zest.  The  competition  for  the  premium  for  the  best  thirty  varieties  of  Pears, 
twelve  specimens  of  each,  brought  out  a  fine  display,  oft  each  of  the  four  tables  there  was  a 
collection  of  thirty  varieties  fh>m  Messrs.  Wildbb,  Walkxb,  Oabot  and  Hovbt. 

The  President  of  the  Society,  as  well  as  the  Committees  and  members,  were  unceasing 
in  their  attentions  to  the  delegates  from  abroad,  and  when  we  say  we  never  spent  three 
more  agreeable  days  than  we  did  among  the  Boston  gentlemen,  we  only  repeat  the  unani- 
mous expression  of  all  those  tcom  this  and  other  States. 

President  Wildeb  gave  a  magnificent  "pomological  levee  ^'  at  the  Revere  House.  More 
than  two  hundred  were  present,  we  should  think,  including  the  Governor  of  the  StatG| 
the  Mayor  of  Boston  and  many  of  the  most  eminent  gentlemen  of  Massachusetts  and  other 
States.  The  tabl^  was  the  richest  and  most  tasteful  we  have  ever  seen,  and  this  was  the 
expression  of  many  who  have  attended  the  most  brilliant  affairs  of  this  kind  ever  given  in 
Boston.  Fruits  and  American  wines  were  most  bounteously  supplied,  as  were  all  other 
articles  nece&sary  to  a  most  sumptuous  and  elegant  entertainment.  The  occasion  was  free 
f^om  formalities — all  seemed  happy  in  greeting  old  acquaintances  and  forming  new  ones. 
Sentiments  appropriate  to  the  tune  were  given  and  responded  to  in  brief  off-hand  speeches. 
The  universal  remark  was,  that  what  Mr.  Wxldxb  does,  he  not  only  does  well  but  MUr 
than  imy  (me  else.    To  this  we  cordially  assent. 

In  two  years  from  this  time  the  Society  is  to  meet  at  Rochester,  and  the  North-West 
Pomological  Society  is  invited  to  meet  it  ihere.  We  hope  and  believe  that  this  general 
assemblage  from  the  east  and  west  will  be  no  less  pleasant  or  profitable  than  any  we 
have  yet  seen.  The  time  is  distant  and  great  changes  may  take  place  ere  then,  but  we 
shall  look  forward  to  it  with  pleasure  nevertheless. 

We  have  made  note  of  much  that  we  saw  in  our  calls  around  Boston  and  elsewhere,  but 
our  mention  of  them  must  be  brief  for  the  present. 


Calls  Abound  Boston. — Being  closely  occupied  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Pomo- 
logical Society  during  our  brief  stay  at  Boston,  we  were  compelled  to  deny  ourselves  tlte 
pleasure  we  had  anticipated,  in  visiting  many  of  the  beautiful  gardens  of  that  city  and  its 
environs.  The  Society  adjourned  on  Friday,  at  2  o'clock,  and  we  only  had  that  afternoon 
and  the  forenoon  of  Saturday,  to  make  our  calls ;  consequently  they  are  few  and  btief. 

IU9idence  of  Marshall  P.  Wilder^  JStq,^  at  Dareheater.'-To  a  person  intoreeted  in  Horti' 
culture  and  Pomology,  we  know  of  no  place  in  America  tihat  olFeiB  so  many  attradions. 
The  collection  of  bearing  fruit  trees,  (Pears  especially,)  is  uneqoalled.  A  ^eek  would  net 
be  too  much  to  examine  them  satiafiictorily.    The  trees  are  all  Tigorons  and  productive. 
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showing  that  they  are  supplied  with  their  appropriate  food.  The  soil  is  rather  light  and 
gravelly,  and  would  only  produce  such  growth  as  we  see  on  it,  under  the  best  management. 
Among  new  Pears  of  which  we  noticed  very  beautiful  trees,  were  Ooraeiller  Eantcez^  WaUc- 
w,  Theodore  Van  Mont^  Nomeani  Poiteau^  DalUu^  SHrling^  and  Oharlee  Van  Hoogtm, 
We  observed  a  fine  tree  of  KvrtHand^e  Mammoth  Cherry  with  leaves  surpassing  in  size  and 
luzurianoe  those  of  any  Cherry  tree  we  have  ever  seen.  If  the  fruit  is  proportionably  large 
it  is  well  named. 

The  collection  of  exotic  plants  is  large,  and  embraces  most  of  the  new,  rare,  and  very  fine 
plants.  A  specimen  of  the  Oiavue  diecolor^  (the  most  beantifol  of  all  variegated-leaved 
plants)  on  Mr.  Wildeb^s  table,  among  his  fruit  in  the  Society^s  tent,  was  the  "observed  of 
all  observers.'^  Standing  in  the  midst  of  the  magnificent  dishes  of  Pears,  it  very  happily 
represented  the  blending  of  the  useful  and  beautiful.  In  the  conservatory  we  were  shown  a 
fine  flowering  specimen  of  the  rare  yellow  Bignonia  OhamherliniL  The  collection  of 
Camellias  is  immense,  and  embraces  a  very  large  number  of  seedlings.  Wilderii  and  Abhy 
Wilder^  are  now  well  known  as  among  the  very  finest  varieties  in  cultiv^ation.  From  so 
many  promising  seedlings,  others  of  equal,  or  even  greater  merit  may  reasonably  be  expected. 
The  plant-houses,  graperies,  dec,  are  all  complete  and  elegant. 

The  lawn  and  ornamental  grounds  around  the  mansion,  are  tastefully  arranged  and  kept 
in  the  best  possible  condition.  Refreshing  rains  had  fallen  previous  to  our  visit,  and  the 
new  growth  of  grass  was  green  and  fresh  as  it  could  be  in  the  month  of  May.  Mr.  Wilder 
is  a  farmer  as  well  as  a  horticulturist.  We  were  shown  a  pen  of  beautifhl  Suffolk  pigs,  and 
some  fine  Durham  cows.  It  is  no  more  than  right  that  the  President  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Society  should  have  some  fine  stock. 

Graperies  of  W.  0.  Strong^  Esq.,  Newton, — The  most  extensive  culture  of  Grapes  under 
glass  which  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  this  country,  is  that  of  Mr.  Strong. 
He  has  three  houses,  each  upwards  of  200  feet  long.  One  is  a  forcing-house,  and  the  crop 
was  cut ;  but  in  two  of  them  tliere  was  a  full  crop  on  the  vines,  all  remarkably  well-grown, 
well-colored,  and  fine.  We  think  Mr.  Stbokg  told  us  that  he  would  send  some  8000  lbs.  to 
market  this  season.  The  early  crop  from  the  forcing  house  usually  sells  at  $2  per  lb.,  and 
the  autumn  crop  at  fifty  to  seventy -five  cents.  If  the  culture  of  Grapes  imder  glass  for 
market  can  be  made  profitable,  we  think  Mr.  Strong  will  make  it  so.  His  houses  are  plain 
and  inexpensive,  but  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  roofs  are  curved ;  and  each  of  tlie 
cold-houses  has  a  brick  fine,  which  can  be  used  in  spring  to  keep  out  late  frosts,  and  in  fall 
to  ripen  off  kte  varieties. 

Mr.  Strong  made  a  superb  display  on  the  tables  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  Among 
his  collection  we  noticed  fine  large  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria^  Cannon  HaU  Mus- 
cat^ and  Damascus^  a  very  large,  distinct,  oval,  purple  Grape.  Three  feet  of  a  Hamburg 
vina.  was  shown  with  fourteen  large  bunches  on  it. 

Mr.  Strong's  residence  is  on  an  elevated  situation,  adjoining  the  ground  formerly  occu- 
pied by  Wm.  Kenriok's  nurseries,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  environs  of  Boston.  His 
grounds  are  extensive  and  susceptible  of  great  improvement.  Land  in  the  vicinity  is  high- 
ly valued  for  suburban  residences.  At  the  base  of  the  hill  occupied  by  Mr.  Strong,  we 
find  the  residence  of  his  father-in-law,  Jossni  Breck,  Esq.,  author  of  the  "  T?ie  Boob  of 
Flawern^'*  whoso  name  has  been  associated  with  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  as  long  as 
-W-e  can  remember.  His  establishment  here  consists  of  a  garden  of  three  acres,  two  grape- 
ries and  a  plant- house.  The  garden  is  tastefully  laid  out,  and  mostly  occupied  with  annuals, 
f      herbaceous  perenaial  planti,    Roses,  and  the  finer  shrubs;   to  all  of  which  Mr.  Brxck 
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finish.  His  graperies  oontain  a  great  number  of  Tarieties,  and  all  were  bearing  a  fine  crop. 
The  hour  of  our  visit  was  too  late  in  the  evening  to  allow  as  more  than  a  glance  at  them« 

Mr.  Bbbgk  and  his  son  carry  on  an  ezteuuve  seed  bosiness  in  town,  and  this  saborban 
retreat  affords  them  pleasant  and  profitable  employment,  and  recreation  daring  their  mora- 
ing  and  evening  hoars,  Basiness  of  the  day  falls  with  comparative  lightness  on  men  who 
enjoy  snch  privilogea;  the  more  so  when  they  possess  habits  and  tastes  capable  of  apprecl- 
ating  theuL 

Mews.  Hovey  S  Cq^%  Nunerie$, — This  is  one  of  the  most  enterprizing  and  prosperous 
establishments  of  the  kind  in  America.  The  nurseries  are  remarkable  for  the  great  number 
of  specimen  fruit  trees,  (Pears  especially),  which  they  contain;  the  numerous  walks  which  in- 
tersect the  ground,  are  so  many  avenues  of  Pear  trees,  in  great  variety.  To  the  fruit-grower 
and  pomologist  they  offer  a  wide  and  interesting  field  of  study.  The  trees  are  mostly 
conducted  in  pyramid  form.  SwarCs  Orange^  Lawrence^  UrbanUUy  Ylcar  of  WinlJUli^ 
Beurre  Zangelier^  and  Boston,  we  noted  as  among  th^most  vigorous  and  well-formed  trees* 
The  heaviest  crop  was  on  the  Louise  Bonne  de^Jersey^ 

The  plant-houses  are  extensive,  and  conducted  with  great  spirit.  The  newest  and  finest 
plants  may  be  found  in  the  coUection.  We  were  shown,  among  other  rare  plants,  a  large 
specimen  of  the  Lilium  giganteum,  which  will  soon  fiower,  a  fine  specimen  of  Medenilla 
magniflca^  and  many  other  attractive  novelties.  A  bed  of  exquisitely  beautiful  Pansies 
near  the  conservatory  was  one  of  the  most  admired  objects  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  It  is 
a  great  rarity  to  see  so  fine  a  display  of  them  at  that  season,  and  especially  after  so  dry  a 
summer. 

The  ground  occupied  by  these  nurseries  will  soon  be  too  valuable  for  such  purposes.  It 
is  already  closely  surrounded  by  elegant  and  costly  residences.  The  neighborhood  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 


Visits. — Pinney^s  Orchard  atBrochport — We  made  Mr.  Pinnet  a  hurried  call  on  the  first 
of  August,  and  looked  through  his  fine  orchards  of  Peaches  and  dwarf  Pears.  His  trees  all 
looked  well,  considering  the  long  drouth  they  had  suffered.  His  Early  TorJc  Peaches  were 
gone,  and  he  was  just  beginning  to  pick  Crawford^s  Early ^  of  which  the  crop  is  very  heavy. 
This  and  the  Early  York  are  the  two  most  certain  and  abundant  bearers  he  has  in  his  very 
large  collection.-  He  had  a  crop  of  FayU  Early  Ann^  but  they  are  small,  and  not  much 
earlier  than  Early  York.  His  orchard  of  dwarf  Pears  looked  remarkably  well ;  the  trees 
made  vigorous  growth ;  and  the  Louise  Bonne  and  Virgalieu^  showed  some  fine  specimens. 
The  trees  have  been  but  three  years  planted,  we  believe,  and  show  well  for  a  crop  next  sea- 
son. Those  who  talk  of  dwarf  Pears  not  doing  well,  should  see  Mr.  Pinhet's  trees.  We 
think  we  observed  only  two  cases  of  blight  in  the  entire  orchard. 

Garden  of  H,  P.  Norton^  Esq, — "So  one  can  look  through  Mr.  Nobton's  garden  wifhont 
being  surprised  at  the  quantity  of  interesting  and  useful  material  he  has  assembled  in  such 
a  small  compass.  In  the  rear  are  several  very  large  Apple  trees.  On  one  were  fine  speci- 
mens of  Hawley  and  Early  Joe;  there  had  been  Bed  Astraean  too,  but  l^ey  were  gone. 
A  couple  of  trees  of  Greenings  were  like  little  mountains  of  foliage  and  fruit — no  trace  of 
a  trunk  was  to  be  seen ;  and  if  there  be  any,  they  never  see  daylight,  during  tlie  summer 
season  at  least  Nearer  the  house  we  saw  beautiful  dwarf  Pears,  loaded  with  fruit,  besides 
a  melange  of  fiowers — Roses,  Petuaias,  Verbenas,  annuals,  and  such  things  as  are  best  cal- 
cuUted  to  kiep  up  a  continual  gaiety.  The  dry  weather  which  had  prevailed  for  two  long 
months  before  our  visit,  made  everything  appe^  to  disadvantage,  but  we  were  able  to  see 
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that  people  who  have  taste  can  accomplish  much  on  a  very  small  piece  of  ground,  and  at 
small  expense.  Mr.  Nobton  lost,  last  season  and  this,  two  of  his  finest  Pear  trees  by  blight 
—a  Glout  Mbree<m  and  Summer  Francreal — the  best  specimens  perhaps  in  America.  A 
groat  loss  to  a  small  coUeoUon. 

A  ooMPLBTE  SuBUBBAN  BX8IDBB0B. — One  of  the  moflt  complete,  tastefolly-arranged,  and 
well-kept  suburban  residences  in  the  fashionable  quarter  of  our  city,  (East  Avenue),  is 
that  of  Sblah  Mathbws,  Esq.  The  front  lawn  is  spadoua  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  grounds,  and  is  kept  closely  out  and  smooth  as  a  piece  of  velyet.  The  fruit  and  kitchen 
garden  in  the  rear  of  the  dwelling  show  good  culture.  On  each  aide  of  the  main  walk  there  is 
a  row  of  fine  dwarf  Pears  in  ftill  bearing.  The  trees  of  LouUe  Boime  ds  Jersey  and  Jhtteh- 
eu  d^AngaiUeme  are  models  of  beauty  and  productiveness  combined.  They  are  grown  as 
bw  standards  with  pyramidal  heads.  A  snug  little  vinery,  about  twenty-five  feet  long,  and 
bearing  a  fine  crop  of  fruit,  gives  a  finish  to  this  department;  and  we  understand  anothen 
to  be  heated,  and  to  include  pits  for  forcing  early  vegetables,  is  about  to  be  erected.  Barns 
and  other  out-buildings^  servants  dwellings,  &c.,  all  exhibit  taste  and  judgment  in  the 
arrangement,  and  complete  the  picture  .of  a  very  comfortable  establishment.  We  have 
others  to  speak  of  by-and-by. 


Bbitish  Pomolooioal  Sooibtt. — ^A  society  under  this  name  was  organized  in  London, 
on  the  10th  of  July  last.  Our  friend  Tnos.  Bivbbs,  Esq.,  presided  on  the  occasion.  Its 
name  and  purposes  are  announced  as  follows : 

"  1.  That  a  Society  shall  be  established,  to  be  called  the  British  Pomological  Society. 

"  2.  That  the  Society  shall  have  for  its  object  the  promotion  generally  of  Fruit  Culture  in  the 
British  dominions.  That  it  shall  especially  direct  attention  to  the  production  of  new  varieties 
of  Fruit?,  examining  and  reporting  on  their  merits,  and  endeavoring  to  classify  the  Fruits  of 
Great  Britain,  the  European  continent,  and  America." 

A  pretty  wide  field  that,  friend  Rivbbs.  Ton  sometimes  accuse  us  on  this  side  the  water 
of  being  somewhat  extravagant  in  our  enterprizes,  but  we  have  never  ventured  on  any 
thing  like  this.    ^^  Great  Britain^  the  European  continent^  and  Ameriea^^  I    Oo  ahead. 


CoBBEOTxoB'. — We  insert  the  following  note  as  the  best  means  of  correcting  the  error 
alluded  to : 

'*  Vou  will  oblige  me  by  making  a  few  corrections  and  addition!  to  my  notice  of  the  SUmmek 
Nectarine.  Tuur  separating  it  from  my  account  of  the  Nelvmhimn^  and  omitting  a  few  other 
sentences,  makes  it  appear  that  the  term  ''here"  applies  to  our  own  place,  thereby  doing  an 
injustice  to  Mr.  Copses  present  gardener,  to  whom  all  the  credit  and  honor  of  its  sacceeefol  culture 
Is  alone  due.  I  may  add,  that  since  my  notice  of  it,  Mr.  Cops  informs  me  that  the  fruit  has 
ripened,  and  "surpasses  even  expectation"  in  the  richness  of  its  flavor  —  approaching  more  nearly 
the  taste  of  a  Peach  than  that  usual  to  a  Nectarine.  Though  ripe  before  the  exhibition,  and  the 
fruit  had  to  be  preserved  some  days  in  ice,  in  order  to  be  saved  for  ii,  our  fruit  committee  thought 
it  worthy  of  a  special  premiiinL    Thomas  Mxeban. 


TnB  Ohbstaitoo  Stbawbbbbt  Applb. — Under  this  name  we  have  received  specimens  of  a 
large,  oblong,  handsome,  striped  Apple,  of  very  good  quality,  from  Mr.  W.  Collins,  Jr., 
Smyrna,  N.  Y.  He  says  the  tree  is  a  vigorous,  upright  grower,  and  a  great  bearer.  We 
have  found  the  same  Apple  at  Brockport,  in  this  county,  under  the  name  of  Stranherry 
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TuE  North  Western  Pomological  Society  has  postponed  its  next  meeting  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  circular. 

BuBLiKQTox,  Iowa,  Sept.  7tb;  1854. 

**  In  oonseqneooe  of  the  seyere  and  protracted  drouth  which  has  preyailed  the  present  seaaoA 
throughout  the  fruit-bearing  region  of  the  North-west,  and  the  eonsequeot  nearly  total  failure  of 
fruits  of  every  deseriptiott,  the  undersigaed  Committee  of  Arrangements  of  the  North  Western 
Fruit  Growers  Anoeiation,  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  1858,  deem  it  best  to  postpone  enUrely 
thesssiion  of  1854,  whieh  was  to  hsTS  been  held  at  thi«  place,  until  the  season  of  1856. 

They  haT/»  been  especially  induced  to  pursue  this  course,  presuming  that  the  principal  object 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Association  west  of  the  Misussippi  Riyer  is  to  inspect  and  test  the  fruits  of 
this  region.  The  failure  of  our  fruit  crop  being  (in  common  with  our  neigbboriog  States)  nearly 
complete^  in  oousequenee  of  drouth,  the  disappointment  to  yiaitors  from  abroad  would  not  be 
less  thsn  the  mortification  of  Western  Fruit  Growers  at  their  inability  to  make  a  display  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  Association.'* 

Hktrt  Aykbt,  Abneu  Leoxaud,  G.  G.  Niallkt, 
Comm,  of  Arrangements  JV.  W,  lYuU  Orotoert  AuociatiotL 


Soulard'b  Bkrgamot  Pear. — ^Under  this  name  we  have  received  from  Jas.  G.  Soulard, 
Esq.,  of  Galena,  111.,  specimens  of  Pears,  supposed  to  be  a  seedling  fhiit,  and  if  so,  origi- 
nated some  fifty  years  ago  in  his  father^s  garden,  now  in  the  city  of  St.  Lonis.  Mr.  S. 
describes  the  tree  as  erect  and  a  fair  grower,  with  stoat,  rigid  shoots.  It  bears  in  a  reason- 
able time,  and  becomes  very  prolific.  The  fruit  is  round,  like  an  Apple,  with  a  short,  stout 
stalk,  about  medium  size,  or  rather  below ;  of  a  greenish  color ;  melting  and  juicy.  Mr. 
SouLARDsays:  ** In  quality,  in  my  opinion,  it  yields  the  palm  to  none;  for  though  leas 
sugary  than  the  Seekel^  it  is  preferred  by  many  for  its  greater  sprightliness,  and  higher, 
finer  aroma.^'  We  cannot  speak  of  the  quality,  as  the  specimens  were  damaged  on  the 
journey ;  but  we  think  it  a  fine  Pear,  and  we  shall  test  it  here  as  soon  as  possible. 


Pbarb. — ^We  are  indebted  to  CnAS.  Downing,  Esq.,  for  fine  specimens  of  the  Anaiuu 
tPEts  and  Skenh  Pears,  August  80.  The  latter  are  Just  ripe,  and  are  tery  gaod^  but  in 
every  one  we  have  seen  there  are  knots  and  cracks.  Mr.  Downinq^b  specimens  were  rinsed 
on  the  Quince,  and  were  as  large  and  fine  as  any  we  have  seen  from  Pennsylvania,  and  of 
better  quality.  Specimens  grown  in  onr  own  grounds  have  not  been  either  so  large,  fair, 
or  good,  as  those  from  Newburgh.  Mr.  Downing  thinks  it  will  not  prove  worthy  of  gen- 
eral or  extenmve  culture.    The  Ananas  d^Ete  is  a  very  fine  fhiit. 


Isabella  Grapes. — ^We  have  received  from  E.  A.  MoKat,  of  Naples,  a  box  of  IwihtUa 
Grapes  from  his  vineyard — the  largest  and  most  perfectly  ripened  we  have  seen  this  sea- 
son, and  as  fine  as  we  have  ever  seen.  Part  of  them  were  gathered  September  6th,  part 
on  the  12th,  and  about  half  the  entire  crop  was  ripe  on  the  21st.  Mr.  MoEat  has  prom- 
ised some  more  '^  facts"  rejecting  his  mode  of  culture.    His  last  statement  attracted  some 

attention,  and  is  not  forgotten. 

♦ 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Grape  crop  of  Ohio  and  Pierce  Townships,  in  Clermont  ooiuty, 
Ohio,  reaches  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  annually.  Last  year  is  the  only  one 
which  proved  entirely  successful  in  the  culture  of  the  Grape ;  but  the  prospects  are  quite 
ieXt  for  the  present  season.  Mr.  Weir,  the  krgest  Grape-grower  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
Richmond,  says  that  he  made  thirty-three  hundred  gallons  of  the  juice  in  1853. 
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OiTBA. — Wt  have  an  eye  to  this  paradise  o^  an  island,  and  make  the  following  interesting 
extracts  from  a  new  work  published  in  Boston,  written  by  Matuiiin  H.  Ballou,  entitled 
"  History  of  Cuba,  or  Not€%  of  a  Tra/oeler  in  the  tropies,^^  one  of  the  most  reliable  and 
agreeable  books  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  met  with.  It  is  fall  of  information ,  and  though 
we  regret  that  the  writer  has  no  botanical  or  scientific  knowledge,  his  descriptions  of  the 
climate  and  vegetation  are  graphic  and  pleasing.  He  has  a  fine  eye  for  the  beauties  of 
nature : 

■A  CoFFn  Plantation. — ^The  Coffee  plant  requires  some  shade,  and  hence  the  plantations  are 
dlyersified  by  alternate  rows  of  Bananas  and  other  useful  and  ornamental  tropical  shrubs  and 
plantdL  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  gardens  that  can  well  be  oonceived,  in  its  variety  and 
beauty  baffling  correct  description,  being  one  of  those  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  low  lati- 
tudes which  must  be  seen  to  be  understood.  An  estate  devoted  to  this  purpose  usually  covers 
some  800  acres  of  land,  planted  in  regular  squares  of  eight  acres,  and  intersected  by  broad 
alleys  of  Palms,  Oranges,  ^o.,  ^c.  Mingled  with  these  are  planted  Lemons,  Pomegranates, 
Cape  Jasmins,  and  a  species  of  wild  Heliotrope,  fragrant  as  the  morning.  Conceive  of  this 
beautiful  arrangement  and  then  of  the  whole  when  in  flower ;  the  Coffee  with  its  milk-white 
blossoms,  so  abundant  that  it  seems  as  though  a  pure  white  cloud  of  snow  had  fallen  there  and 
left  the  rest  of  the  vegetation  fresh  and  green.  Inter^ersed  in  these  fragrant  alleys  is  the  red 
of  the  Mexican  Rose^  the  flowering  Pomegranate,  and  the  large  gaudy  flower  of  the  Penon 
shrouding  its  parent  stem  in  a  cloak  of- scarlet,  with  wavings  here  and  there  of  the  graceful 
yellow  flag,  and  many  bewitchingly  fragrant  wild  flowers,  twining  their  tender  stems  about  the 
base  of  these.  In  short,  a  Coffee  plantation  is  a  perfect  floral  el  dorado,  with  every  luxury 
(except  ice)  the  heart  could  wish. 

Bavk. — "The  Sugar-planter,  the  Coffee-planter,  the  merchant,  the  liberal  professions  and  the 
literati  (this  last  a  meagre  class  in  numbers),  stand  about  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  written 
them,  as  regards  their  relative  degrees  of  social  position,  but  wealth  has  the  same  charm  here 
as  in  every  part  of  Christendom. 

PaoDUonoNs. — "The  agricultm-ists  confine  their  attention  almost  solely  to  the  raising  of  Sugar, 
Coffee  and  Tobacco,  almost  entirely  neglecting  Indian  Corn,  and  but  slightiy  attending  to  the 
varieties  of  the  Orange.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that,  when  the  generous  soil  produces  ttom  two 
to  three  crops  annually,  the  vegetable  wealth  of  this  island  should  be  so  poorly  developed.  It 
is  capable  of  supporting  a  population,  of  almost  any  density,  and  yet  the  largest  estimate  gives 
only  a  million  a^d  a  half  of  inhabitants.  On  treading  the  fertile  soil,  and  on  beholding  the 
oluatering  fruits  offered  on  all  sides,  the  delicious  Oranges,  the  perfumed  Pine  Apples,  the  lus' 
dooa  Bananas,  the  oooling  Cocoa  Nuts,  and  other  fruits  for  which  our  language  has  no  name, 
we  are  struck  with  the  thought  of  how  much  Providence,  and  how  little  man,  has  done  for  this 
Eden  of  the  Guli  We  long  to  see  it  peopled  by  mea  who  can  appreciate  the  gifts  of  nature, 
men  who  are  willing  to  do  their  part  in  reward  for  her  bounty,  men  who  will  meet  her  half 
way  and  second  her  spontaneous  efforts.  Nowhere  on  the  face  of  the  globe  would  intelligent 
labor  meet  with  a  richer  reward — nowhere  on  the  face  of  the  globe  would  repose  from  labor  be 
so  sweet.  The  hour  of  rest  sinks  upon  the  face  of  nature  with  a  peculiar  charm ;  the  night 
breeze  comes  with  its  gentle  breeze  to  fan  the  weary  frame,  and  no  danger  lurks  in  its  carter.** 

There  are  many  reas(ms  why  we  should  be  glad  to  see  our  enterprising  citizens  in  pos- 
aeeaion  (peaceable)  of  this  glorious  island  besides  political  ones.  The  horticultural  points 
of  interest  are  great  indeed ;  what  glorious  cargoes  would  we  export  to  our  Americaa 
cities  1  We  heard  a  smoker  give  his  reasons  the  other  day,  as  he  pnflfed  a  fine  Havana, 
thos: — "Why,  yes,  we  must  have  it;  cigars  are  too  dear!" 

Oar  author  says  that  superior  Pine  Apples  are  sold  in  the  markets  atoneoentapieoe! 
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and  very  agreeable  flavor  of  Otto  of  Rosej  and  this  is  so  strong  that  to  eat  more  than 
one  at  a  time  is  almost  unpleasant  It  has  a  very  sweet  taste  and  flavors  some  soaps 
finely.  Hedger«  are  often  made  of  Lime  trees ;  with  their  exquisite  g^een  leaves  they  form  a 
superb  object  with  their  clusters  of  white  blossoms.  We  must  quote  another  page 
respecting 

Thk  Scknkrt. — **  The  Btyle  of  the  boildiDgs  is  not  diflsimilar  to  that  which  is  found  in  the 
Orient,  and  the  trees  and  vegetable  producta  increase  the  resemblance.  Particularly  in  ap- 
proaching Havana  from  the  interior,  the  view  of  the  city  resembles  almost  precisely  the 
Soriptaral  picture  of  Jerusalem.  The  tall,  majestic  Palms,  with  their  tufted  tops,  the  graceful 
Cocoa-nut  tree,  and  many  other  peculiarities,  give  to  the  scenery  of  Cuba  an  Eastern  aspect^ 
very  impressive  to  the  stranger.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  to  one  who  has  not  visited  the 
tropics,  the  bright  vividness  with  which  each  object,  artificial  or  natural,  house  or  tree,  stands 
out  in  the  clear  liquid  light,  where  there  is  no  hii£e  or  smoke  to  interrupt  the  view.  Indeed,  it 
is  impossible  to  express  fully  how  everting  differs  in  Cuba  from  our  own  country  so  near  at 
hand.  The  laoguage,  the  people,  the  climate,  the  manners  and  customs,  the  architecture,  the 
foliage,  the  flowers,  and  the  general  products,  all  and  each  afford  broad  contrasts  to  what  the 
American  has  ever  seen  at  home.  The  visitor  seems  to  have  been  transported  into  another 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  believes  himself  in  distant  Syria  or  remote  Asia." 

The  soil  of  Cuba  realizes  Douglab  Jkbbold^b  remark  of  Australia,  ^' just  tickle  her  with 
a  hoe  and  she  laughs  with  a  harvest."  So  fertile  a  soil  is  not  known  to  exist  in  any 
other  part  of  the  globe.  But  tliis  lovely  climate  and  beautiful  land  are  made  gloomy, 
alas  I  by  the  persecutions  of  their  oppressors.  Our  author  consoles  his  countrymen  by 
assuring  th^m  that  the  Moro  Gastle^s  boasted  strength  is  "chimerical!"  There  are  some 
among  us  who  wiU  be  glad  of  the  int^gence. 


Tbansplantikg  Tbebs  is  the  Autumn. — "Do  you  approve  of  fall  planting?"  is  a  quea- 
tion  asked  us  every  day.    Our  answer  is,  yes^  under  tliese  circumstances : 

1st.  When  the  ground  is  of  such  nature  and  in  sudi  condition  that  water  will  not  lodge 
around  the  roots  of  trees  during  winter.  To  plant  trees  in  holes  sunk  in  stifl^  tenadoua 
Boilfl,  is  a  certain  method  of  killing  them. 

2d.  The  trees  should  be  perfectly  hardy:  All  delicate  or  half-hardy  treea  should  inva* 
riably  be  planted  in  the  spring.  If  it  be  necessary  to  take  them  up  in  the  fSall,  they  had 
better  be  hiid  in  by  the  roots  in  a  dry  $oil^  sheltered  from  the  cold,  cutting  winds,  and,  if 
necessary,  protected  with  boughs  of  evergreens  or  something  of  that  nature. 

8d.  We  do  not  approve  of  planting  evergreen  trees  in  the  fiill,  unless  the  very  hardiest 
sorts,  and  that  quite  early,  say  in  September  or  first  of  October,  in  time  for  ithe  trees  to 
re-root,  partially,  before  hard  frosts ;  and  they  should  be  sheltered  from  the  sun  and  wind 
by  a  thick  screen  of  evergreen  boughs  well  secured  around  them. 

4th.  Plant  all  trees  early — as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit  after  the  wood  is  ripe. 
Don*t  wait  till  the  leaves  fall,  but  cut  them  off,  being  careful  not  to  injure  the  buds.  Late 
planting,  however,  if  well  done,  may  be  equally  successftil.  We  transplant  any  time  most 
convenient,  between  the  first  of  October  and  first  of  May.  Last  winter,  in  December,  we 
planted  several  hundred  of  specimen  trees,  from  one  to  six  years  old,  and  lost  not  over  two 
or  three  in  the  whole.  Many  of  the  bearing  trees,  notwithstanding  the  drouth,  have  borne 
and  ripened  fine  specimens  of  fruit. 
3 1  6th.  Secure  all  trees  from  being  blown  about  by  the  winds,  and  mulch  with  half-rottea 
manure  or  leaves  three  or  four  inches  doAn. 
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Asparagus,  Bhnbarb,  Gooseberries,  and  Onrrants,  shonld  all  be  planted  in  the  fall,  and 
as  early  as  possible.  Also,  hardy  balbs,  snch  as  Hyacinths,  Tnlips,  Narcissus,  Grocns, 
Crown  Imperials,  and  Lilies.  It  is  also  the  best  season  to  top-dress  and  renorate  neglected 
trees  of  all  sorts, — ^to  make  new  walks  and  repair  old  ones — ^to  lay  down  turf,  and  perform 
saoh  operations  as  grading,  draining,  trenching,  ^.,  incident  to  the  formation  of  new  gar* 
dens,  lawns,  Ac.  Oar  springs  are  short,  and  hot  snmmer  weather  very  often  comes  too 
soon.  It  is  therefore  well  to  make  a  good  nse  of  every  hoar  between  this  time  and  the 
freezing  of  the  ground. 


Stbawbbbbt  Culture. — A  correspondent  of  "  The  Country  GerUlemarC^  thinks  the  plan  * 
we  recommended,  in  the  Aagust  number,  of  planting  in  rows,  *^  radically  defectiye,"  and 
declares  himself  in  favor  of  beds;  but  we  mnst  let  him  speak  for  himself: 

"  I  have  sold  about  three  thousaDd  quarts  this  leason,  mostly  Hovkt's,  and  many  of  them  were 
an  inch  and  five-eighths  in  diiuneter,  and  they  were  grown  oo  beds  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and 
averaging  a  plant  to  every  five  or  six  inches  on  the  bed.  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  Jetting  all  the 
moners  grow  till  they  have  made  the  bed  one  solid  mat,  but  do  contend  that  Strawberries  may 
and  should  be  grown  in  beds^  beeauM  it  is  attended  with  less  trouble^  and  vastly  more  worth  can 
be  obtained  from  an  aore^  for  I  have  grown  at  the  rate  of  seventeen  hundred  dollars  to  the  acre 
at  twenty-five  cents  a  qoart^  and  I  know  of  others  doing  aa  well 

"  And  here  let  me  say  that  I  have  never  protected  my  beds  in  winter^  or  mulched  the  alleya 
in  summer ;  nor  have  I  ever  had  any  trouble  in  selling  them,  but  could  to-day  engage  the  next 
y ear*s  crop  to  any  fruit  dealer  in  our  market ;  which  by  the  way  knocks  down,  I  think,  another 
position  taken  by  the  Editor,  which  i%  that  every  system  of  culture  which  stops  short  of  stirring 
the  soil  around  each  plant  b  defectijre.  It  seems  to  me  perfectly  clear  that  to  put  out  Strawlx'rry 
plants  three  feet  by  eighteen  inches^  would  require  five  acres  to  get  as  much  worth  as  can  be 
obtained  from  one  acre  of  beds  properly  managed ;  besides  it  is  no  small  operation  to  cut  straw 
to  mulch  ten  or  twelve  acres.  And  here  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  horticultarlst 
in  this  vicinity  but  what  cultivates  in  bedi^  and  I  should  be  willing  to  have  our  exhibitions  com- 
pared with  those  that  are  grown  in  rowa 

"  My  advice  to  those  who  intend  to  put  out  Strawberries  for  field  culture,  iP,  to  put  out  your 
plants  as  early  in  AprU  as  the  ground  will  do  to  work,  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  one  foot  in 
the  row,  and  let  the  rauners  take  possession  of  every  other  space  until  the  plants  will  ayerage 
one  to  every  five  or  six  inchesi  and  not  to  allow  runners  or  anything  else  to  take  possession  after 
that  I  would  not  set  myself  up  aa  posseitsing  all  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  Strawberiy  cul- 
ture, but  have  given  my  experience,  which,  if  good  for  anything,  can  be  adopted — if  worthless 
rejected.     FaAoncAL — New  Haven^  CL 

Now,  Mr.  PaAOTioAL  may  be  right,  bnt  we  mnst  say  that  we  have  very  seldom  seen  bed 
calture  produce  fine  fruity  except  perhaps  the  first  season.  He  agrees  with  nsin  not  letting 
the  raiiners  grow  into  a  "  solid  mat,"  and  it  is  because  in  beds  they  are  generally  allowed 
to  grow  so,  and  difficult  to  prevent  from  growing  so,  that  we  cannot  approve  of  the  method. 
It  seeros  to  ns  that  it  would  involve  some  labor  to  keep  plants  in  a  bed  thinned  out  to  the 
distance  of  five  or  six  inches.  Every  cultivator  knows  how  all  fruit-bearing  plants  are 
affected  by  keeping  the  ground  open,  clean,  and  fHable,  around  them.  During  the  past  dry 
Bammer,  we  have  seen  beds  utterly  burnt  up,  while  rows  with  the  gronnd  worked  about 
them  did  not  suffer  in  the  least. 
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Tnc  Obai%  and  Wixb. — ^At  ft  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Wine  Orowen  AeeocMtaon  at 
CinoiDoati,  the  following  ves  read  from  N.  W.  THATOBn,  of  Cbillicothe: 

*  *  *  *  "The  great  desideratum  in  wine  growing  is,  donbtlese,  to  procure  a 
Grape  poseeseing  at  once  eagar  in  abundance,  and  an  agreeabie  aroma— probably  the  Catawba 
(there  are  some  spnriooB  Tarietiee  of  this  Grape)  poaseeFee  these  qnalitiee  to  a  more  profitable 
degree  than  any  Grape  we  now  cnltirate,  inasmuch  as  it  ie  perfectly  hardy ;  but  this  Grape 
should  not  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  American  Grapes,  for  we  shall  yet  surpass  it,  and  to 
those  whose  palates  do  not  accord  too  much  with  the  foxy  aroma  of  the  Catatsba,  the 
fferhenMnt  is  the  moit  acceptable  Grape;  but  the  latter  is  not  sufficiently  hardy  for  extensive 
^  and  profitable  cultiTation;  but  as  we  have  several  varieties  of  that  class  of  Grapes,  we  may 
look  for  the  production  of  seedlings  from  them  that  will  surpass  any  of  the  fox  family.  Doubt- 
less a  cross  of  the  ffcrbanont  and  CcUavfba  would  produce  a  valuable  Grape  as  to  flavor  and 
juiciness. 

"  It  is  doubtless  a  desideratam  to  obtain  a  Grape  poesessing  all  the  requisites  for  good  wine ; 
that  is,  it  shoald  be  productive,  hardy,  juicy,  sweet  and  well  favored.  Until  we  can  get  one 
Grape  possessing  in  a  sufficient  degree  all  these,  we  can  oaltivate  several  varieties  and  attain 
our  object  by  mixing  the  berries  in  the  mash  tub.  This  is  desirable,  at  least,  to  afford  variety 
in  our  wines,  as  well  as  to  give  flavor  to  strong^bodied  wines  which  are  without  it 

**  The  wine  I  sent  you  was  made  of  76  per  cent  of  the  Herbmumt  Grape,  20  per  cent  of  the 
Catawba,  and  6  per  cent  of  the  Constantia,  (Schuylkill)  The  fferbenumt  was  not  fully  ripe  when 
gathered,  bat  were  picked  ten  days  before  pressing.  The  Catawba  were  quite  ripe^  and  gath- 
ered some  days  before  pressing.  The  Ctmttantia  were  fully  ripe,  and  gathered  just  before  mash- 
ing. By  fully  ripe  I  mean  '  dead  ripe,'  the  stems  brown  and  dry ;  and  that  is  the  grand  point 
in  wine  making.  The  Grapes  were  picked,  stood  twelve  hours  before  pressing,  and  no  extra- 
neous substance  of  any  kind  was  added,  nor  has  any  addition  since  been  made  of  any  substance 
whatever.    The  wine,  after  coming  from  the  press,  was  fermented  in  glass. 

''  The  taste  of  the  juice  of  the  Grap^  as  well  as  for  various  kinds  of  food,  becomes  fixed  to 
some  particular  sorts  by  custom,  and  finally  to  the  exclusion  of  anything  new;  and  hence  I  infer 
it  will  be  difficult  after  a  few  years,  to  eradicate  the  predilection  of  Ohio  wine-— even  for  the 
foxy  aroma  of  their  Catawba  wines.  If  we  look  forward  to  the  exportation  of  wines  to  foreign 
countries,  we  must  look  for  their  production  in  Grapes  of  the  Herhemont  type.  I  am  a  wine 
grower  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  only  as  an  amateur ;  but  still  my  experiments  are,  so  Csr 
as  they  are  successful,  as  valuable  in  their  results  as  if  I  crushed  the  Grapes  of  a  township.  I 
shall  make  no  wine  this  season.  I  am  satisfied  that  we  can  make  as  good  wines  in  this  country 
as  in  any  other,  and  at  equal  price.  I  would  prefer  the  best  Cincinnati  wine  to  any  foreign  1 
have  ever  seen ;  except,  perhaps,  the  pure  Xeres,  Sherry,  and  Mangannelta»  which  we  rarely 
lea" 

Stati  or  THS  Ydixtabds.— Tri  Rot. — ^It  was  stated  that  this  disease  had  prevailed  to  a  great 
extent:  Mr.  Kvf's  vineyard,  at  the  Yellow  Springs,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed;  Mr.  Ysat- 
KAsr  had  ooe-third  of  a  erop ;  Mr.  RDtn  had  lost  nearly  all  by  mildew ;  Mr.  Heath  had  a  good 
show ;  Mr.  Bogoamah  had  lost  much  bymildew,  less  by  rot»  but  should  not  make  800  gallona 
per  acre.  Mr.  Rjebfcsb  had  little  mildew  or  rot  where  well  drained.  In  Whiteoak  and  in  Ken- 
tucky, there  was  little  damage.  On  Indian  Hill  it  was  very  bad.  Mr.  Einzback  stated  that  it 
was  bad  up  the  river ;  they  would  make  a  third  of  a  crop  Mr.  Roas  had  not  much  rot  and  a 
little  mildew,  injured  by  frost  in  the  spring ;  he  Would  average  a  third  of  a  erop ;  Mr.  Wsax* 
who  had  no  mildew  on  his  widely  planted  vines,  had  lost  one-eighth  by  the  rot 

Mr.  BucBAMAN  stated  that  the  Venongo,  or  Minat^B  Seedfing,  had  escaped  all  injuries — ^it  had 
no  mildew  nor  rot — Ohio  Farmer, 
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Wasbinq  and  ScRAFDfo  Trcxs. — It  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  in  thaM  days  of  Ut^rary  and 
practical  pUupariem,  for  amatenr  hortiooltarifttfl  in  search  aft«r  truth,  to  ask  for  bread,  and 
receive  a  stone, — to  ask  for  knowledge,  and  receiTe  a  jumbled  medley  of  plegnied  nonsense, 
from  some  new-fledged  stripling  who  fancies  himself  qualified  by  nature  to  teach  mankind.— 
And  never  was  this  more  truly  and  strikingly  i4)pareDt,  than  in  a  paper  signed  R.  Mobbis 
CorsLANn,  which  has  been  pnblished  in  some  of  the  journals  as  emanating  from  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society.    I  had  thought,  Mr.  Editor,  that  this  piece  of  nonsensical,  absurd, 
and  contradictory  jargon,  would,  from  its  very  character,  exonerate  any  seniible  and  intelligent 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  much  more  the  Society  itself  from  any 
odium  attached  to  sending  such  a  production  into  the  world.     It  would  seem,  howerer,  that  this 
K.  MoBRQ  CopKLAND  has,  in'  publishing  this  precious  piece  of  bombast  in  one  of  the  Boston 
papers,  purposely,  or,  to  be  charitable,  unintentionally  identified  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  with  the  paper,  simply  because  such  paper  was  presented  to  the  Society  and  ordered 
to  be  laid  on  the  table,  and  printed  for  the  nee  of  the  members,  as  such  worthleaa  papers  gene- 
rally are.    Nor  would  the  manifest  vanity  of  the  author  of  such  paper,  sending  it  of  his  own 
accord,  and  entirely  unknown  to  any  other  person,  even  to  the  other  members  of  the  committee, 
deserve  the  slightest  notice,  other  than  that  silent  contempt  generally  accorded  to  such  a  pro- 
ceeding.   But  when  we  find  the  same  person  vilifying  and  abusing  as  carping  critics,  Ac,  all 
and  every  one  who  chooses  to  condemn  his  so-called  report,  as  he  has  done  in  the  **  Traetical 
Farmer,**  a  very  good  paper  published  in  this  city,  then  I  say  we  think  it  almost  time  to  inquire 
who  this  mighty  AcniLLEs  in  tree-scraping  isf — ^what  amount  of  experience  he  has  embodied  in 
the  report,  anj  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject? — and,  moreover,  whether  said  paper  b  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  or  even  a  committee  of  it  ? 

On  inquiry,  we  find  this  doughty  opponent  of  the  experience  of  every  intelligent  horticul- 
turist who  has  given  any  attention  to  the  subject,  to  be  a  new-fledged  stripling  from  a  public 
school,  who  made  his  appearance  last  year  about  Boston  as  a  Landscape  Gardener, — the  science 
and  art  of  which,  we  believe,  he  learnt  at  said  school, — and  who  has  been  found  unable  to  tell 
the  names  of  even  the  commonest  forest  trees,  keeping  the  culture  and  diseases  of  such  trees  out 
of  the  question.  Bo  you  not  feel  ashamed,  you  carping  critics  and  snarling  editors, /<>r  itigma- 
tizinff  a  paper  inuing  from  tto  respectable  a  eouree  f  But,  the  names  of  Mabsball  P.  "Wildke, 
Samuel  Walkee,  Joseph  Si  Cabot,  <&c.,  ave  lugged  in  by  our  hero  of  the  wire  brush,  to  back 
up  his  impudent  deception.  Let  me  ask,  will  those  gentlemen  acknowledge  the  parentage  of 
anch  a  paper!  But  hold  on,  I  have  a  host  of  authorities.  I  have,  says  the  learned  investigator 
of  this  useful  subject,  ''  composed  my  report  of  the  written  expressions  of  Embbson,  Aoassij^ 
KmaELL,  Oeat,  Habbis,  Ac."  So  that  this  learned  reporter  has  investigated  the  pages  of  these 
authors,  and  not  the  subject  for  which  the  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Society;  and  instead 
of  patiently  and  perseveriogly  investigating  a  subject  requiring  years  of  observation  and  expe- 
rience on  the  part  of  the  investigator,  we  have  a  jumbled  report  composed  of  sentences  and 
disconnected  remarks  from  the  writings  of  the  authors  above  mentioned,  interspersed  with  some 
Billy,  insipid  balderdash  of  his  own ;  the  whole  so  garbled  as  to  be  perfectly  unintelligible,  and 
80  contradictory  as  to  mean  neither  one  thing  nor  another. 

And  w^ho  w^ere  the  oommittee?  The  other  two,  from  want  of  time,  or  from  som^  other  cause, 
never  read  the  report  until  they  taw  it  in  a  public  paper.  They  deny  knowing  anything  about 
it ;  and  consequently  it  was  not  even  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Society,  nor  do  I  believe 
that  three  men  could  be  found  in  the  whole  Society,  who  would  put  their  names  to  such  a 
report.  From  his  splenatio  remarks  in  the  *'  Practical  Farmer**  of  Saturday  the  IQth,  R.  Mobbis 
CoPKLAND  appears  teiTibly  insensed  at  the  remarks  in  your  last  number,  at  the  queer  set  of 
resolutions,  dko.,  and  says:  **An  argument  baeedupon  factn,  a»  will  aa  common  tense,  deserves  to 
be  ftna-wered  by  arguments  of  a  similar  nature ;  yet  no  one  can  find  in  all  of  the  two,  and  most 
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ion  is  worth  just  as  maeh  (U  their  educaiion,  expertmee,  and  reatonitiff,  can  induce  the  reader  to 
give,  and  no  more."  Is  this  not  the  acme  of  practical  puppyism! — ^yet  precisely  -what  we  would 
expect  from  this  doughty  garbler  of  other  people's  books,  who  seems  so  entirely  ignorant  ot 
practical  horticulture  and  arboriculture,  that,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  benignant  charity,  he  con- 
siders every  other  person  as  much  in  need  of  teaching  as  himselC 

I  expect  the  usual  fandango  about  writing  without  signing  my  proper  name,  but  will  promise 
him,  if  he  will  write  good  English,  and  behave  like  a  man,  I  shall  address  him  openly ;  if  not^ 
let  him  console  himself  with  the  reflection  of  a  better  man,  that  a  secret  friend  is  better  than 
an  open  Ibe.    A  Mkiibxe  or  thk  Massachubrts  Horticultubal  Soghctt. — BomUm,  Aug.  21. 

Onr  correspondent  is  well  and  widely  known  as  a  practical  and  scientific  horticultarist 
of  experience — a  man  who  has  works  as  well  as  words  to  flnstain,  whatever  position  he 
may  take.  We  wish  his  oriticism  were  milder  and  less  personal ;  we  abhor  personalhiet 
in  which  the  pablic  can  have  bat  little  interest,  and  which  are  always  nnedifying  and  nn* 
pleasant  The  troth  can  always  be  vindicated  and  error  exposed  without  the  use  of  names. 
The  innocent  young  gentleman  in  question,  however,  has  voluntarily  exposed  himself  to 
attack,  and  he  most  bear  the  consequences. 


Thx  Cubouuo. — At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  at  Albany,  Feb. 
7th,  1854,  four  gentlemen  and  myself  were  put  on  a  committee  to  test  a  discovery  of  a  remedy 
for  the  CurcuUa  Subsequently  this  committee  was  reduced  to  three,  on  account  of  objections 
made  by  the  discoverer  of  so  many  being  possessed  of  his  discovery.  Xow,  as  I  was  not  favored 
with  the  secret,  and  consequently  was  not  able  to  test  it  with  a  discovery  of  my  own,  publL-hed 
in  the  Harticidturut,  Vol  6,  page  420,  in  1851, 1  am  not  able  to  give  you  an  account  comparing 
the  two  modes  of  preventing  the  attacks  of  that  most  fearful  insect,  as  I  expected  to.  I  seud 
you,  accompanying  this,  a  small  box,  containing  specimens  of  Plums  raised  by  me  by  applying 
my  remedy,  accounts  of  which  are  contained  in  Vol.  6,  page  420,  also  page  624,  and  in  Vol  7, 
page  850  and  482,  and  which  I  take  pleasure  in  referring  to  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers. 
Thos.  W*.  Ludlow,  Jr.— Foni^-s,  2f.Y. 

The  specimens  of  Plums  referred  to  did  not  bear  the  slightest  trace  of  the  Cnrcnlio,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  Mr.  Ludlow^s  remedy  is  not  without  efficacy.  We  have 
never  tried  it;  but  many  of  those  who  have  bear  testimony  in  its  favor.  Our  remedy  is  to 
shake  the  trees,  and  pick  up  and  destroy  daily  all  unsound  fruits ;  thus  we  lessen  the  num- 
ber of  Ourculios,  and  get  heavy  crops.  The  Plum  crop  here  this  season  is  prodigious — 
every  tree  seems  to  be  overloaded.  Trees  that  never  bore  a  Plum  before  are  now  breaking 
down.    All  the  remedies  tried  in  this  region,  the  present  year,  will  be  entirely  successful. 


Pbaoh  oultubb  in  Ohio — the  Dbouth,  &o. — A  oorrespondent4n  Adams  county,  Ohio, 
writes  us  as  follows : 

"  In  1868, 'I  sold  off  about  nine  acres  of  Peaches  to  the  amount  of  |8,000,  and  this  when  Peadies 
were  plenty  and  very  cheap.  Mine  were  the  largest  and  finest  I  have  ever  seen,  selling  at  from 
$2  to  $4  per  bushel  in  the  Cincinnati  market  This  year  with  little  over  half  a  crop^  and  that 
crippled  by  drouth,  my  sales  will  reach  near  $2,000. 

'*Lime,  ashes^  and  bones^  added  to  our  free  stone  soil,  has  an  extraordinary  effect  Thi^  with 
careful  pruning  and  good  culture,  will  produce  the  best  of  fruit 

"  We  have  had  the  dryest  and  hottest  season  we  have  ezperieneed  for  twenty  years.  Our  oropt 
of  Corn  and  Potatoes  are  poor  indeed.  For  two  weeks  past  there  has  not  been  a  steamboat  moving 
on  our  beantiful  Ohio  River.    I  hope  you  have  had  a  better  ^tr::" 
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Shixk  Peab. — ^The  dignified  coolDess  with  wMoh  you  reoeiye  the  bold  aaiertions  of  Mewn. 
ll,  S.,  E  A  Co.,  IB  quite  refreshing.  I  am  pleased  that  said  company  have  now  boldly  asserted 
that  which  by  implication  they  had  said  before,  that  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  Pear  about 
which  I  presumed  to  give  an  opinion.  It  is  possible  that  after  ai«  acquaintance  of  more  than  ten 
years  with  this  yariety,  and  a  Pomological  tour  through  Lancaster  County,  (see  Report  Am.  Pom. 
Soc,  1852,)  I  may  never  have  "  tasted  a  true  specimen  in  full  perfection."  How  many  of  the 
"lovers  of  the  Pear,"  where  the  Shenk  islcnown,  are  familiar  with  the  BartUU,  Ott  ox  Ty9onf 
It  is  uniformly  "very  good^^in  Lancaster,  very  worthless  here.  In  many  loc^ties  it  will 
nndonhtedly  fail 

In  order  to  correct  the  correction  in  your  August  number,  permit  me  to  say  there  is  no  such 
Pear  as  8henJ^%  August  known  in  Lancaster  Co.  There  is,  it  is  true,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Yon- 
DEBSMmi,  (recently  so  notorious,)  whenoe  the  ^^enk  scions  sent  to  Syracuse  were  obtained,  a  less 
desirable  Pear  called  August,  scions  of  which  accompanied  the  Shenk,  Whatever  may  be  their 
relative  growth  at  Syracuse,  in  Lancaster  County  and  here  the  Shenk  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous 

growers.    Indeed,  among  hundreds  of  varieties  not  one  has  grown  more  vigorously. 
In  regard  to  the  note  in  your  last  number,  permit  me  to  say  that  my  first  acquaintance  with 

the  Shenk  Pear  was  on  the  ground  of  Mr.  Eshlxman,  in  Lancaster  Co,    Kot  being  able  to  trace 

its  history  it  was  temporarily  named  after  him.    Subsequently  specimens  and  scions  were  sent  to 

Dr.  Brinckle,  who  distributed  them  under  that  name. 
Wonld  it  not  be  well  for  that  Co.,  who  have  demonstrated  their  acute  discrimination  in  Rosn, 

to  speak  with  more  becoming  modesty  about  this  Pear,  of  which  they  certainly  have  had  very 

limited  experience.    J.  S.  'EsaiaiATL^-'Downingtont  Pa, 


PwARF  Pkabs.— We  never  saw  finer  bearing  dwarf  Pears  than  the  present  season  on  the 
grounds  of  Bissbll  A  Hookkk  and  of  Ellwamokr  <&  Barbt,  of  Rochester,  K.  Y.    The  former 
showed  us  several  BartleKs  in  a  row,  six  or  seven  feet  in  height,  bearing  a  good  crop,  and  appear* 
ing  in  every  respect  as  healthy  and  thrifty  as  trees  of  the  same  variety  standing  near  them,  on 
Pear  roots.    Two  trees  of  the  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  presented  a  beautiful  appearance,  both  from 
their  thriftiness  and  dense  ^rops  of  handsome  fruit    We  never  saw  fruit  trees  of  any  kind  more 
heavily  laden — an  acre  of  such  would  certainly  afford  a  large  pecuniary  profit    Ellwamoxb  A 
Barry  have  large  numbers  of  fine  specimen   trees ;  and  although  the  season  has  been  unfa- 
yorable  to  some,  others  were  handsomely  loaded.     A  small  tree  of  the  Tyson,  about  four  feet 
high,  was  proftisely  filled  with  Pears,  and  we  never  saw  a  more  beautiful  picture  than  this  grace- 
ful little  tree  with  its  trusses  of  ruddy  cheeked  specimens  presented.    It  is  to  be  daguerreotyped. 
The  BeurrS  Giffard,  on  the  same  grounds^  afforded  specimens,  notwithstanding  the  unusual  season, 
hAYiDg  all  the  freshness  juicine8^  and  high  flavor  which  in  former  years  it  has  been  found  to 
poeeeflOw     It  ripens  before  the  T^son  and  Rostieter,  or  about  the  time  of  Osband's  Summer,  and, 
althoagh  mnoh  inferior  in  the  vigor  and  beauty  of  the  tree^  is  certainly  deddedly  ahead  of  the 
latter  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit    This  and  the  Summer  Doyenni  are^he  two  greatest  acquisitions 
of  late  years  among  summer  varieties. — CowUry  Gentleman, 


Th«  Nutmeg  Tree.— The  California  Farmer  says  that  at  Bird's  Yalley  and  Eldorado  Canon, 
this  Taloable  tree  is  found  in  its  greatest  perfection.  Trees  are  found  here  from  eigthteen  to 
tweDtj-four  inches  in  diameter,  and  full  of  the  fruit  which  is  contained  in  a  covering  like  the 
coating  of  the  English  walnut  Before  ripe  it  is  soft^  and  quite  stringent,  but  when  mature  the 
cover  opens  and  the  nutmei?  drops.  The  berries  or  nnts  ripen  at  various  period*.  Upon  the 
aanoe  tree  may  be  found  ripe  and  green  fruit  The  ripe  nutmeg  is  the  same  form,  and  is  as  fully 
aromatio  as  this  fruit  from  Sumatra,  llie  foliage  is  like  the  pine  or  the  hemlock,  each  leaf 
hisvirig,  however,  sharp  briars  or  thorns  upon  it    The  fruit  grows  in  oluslers  similar  to  the 
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SroAWBiaEin. — I  gathered  sixty-foar  boxes  of  Strawberries  the  past  summer  from  three  beds 
of  yioes^  the  beds  beiog  forty-five  fe^t  loog  and  two  feet  wide,  with  an  interval  of  two  feet  be* 
tween  the  beds.  The  berries  were  large  and  fair  ( Walk^*8  Setdlinga)  and  would  hare  readilj 
eommanded  a  sale  at  fifty  cents  a  box,  thus  causing  540  square  feet  of  land  to  yield  a  gross  income* 
of  $82.  Hie  soil  was  rich  garden  loam  only  four  inches  deep  over  solid  rock.  The  earth  was 
wholly  seraped  from  the  rock  in  the  iutervals,  and  its  place  supplied  with  fresh  tan.  After  the 
blossoming  of  the  vines  they  were  supplied  with  water  from  the  pump  very  abundantly.  During 
the  late  drouth  they  have  not  been  watered  at  all,  and  yet^  at  this  moment,  alter  the  abuodaot 
rains  of  last  week,  they  appear  as  well  as  any  vines  in  this  vicinity.  The  intervals  between  the 
rows  have  become  covered  with  vines,  and  I  am  this  day  cutting  and  removing  them.  It  ia  just 
two  years  since  I  set  out  the  plants,  100  in  number,  of  which  thirty-three  died. 

I  disregarded  all  authority  in  setting  out  vines  in  such  shallow  soil,  and  did  it  simply  becsxise  I 
did  not  know  in  what  other  way  to  attempt  to  cover  a  barren  spot  in  my  garden.  I  have  been 
successful,  and  give  the  fact  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be  similarly  situated,  and  not  as 
foundation  for  any  generalizations^    Jambs  Ritchie. — Rozbury,  Mats,,  September  12,  1854^ 


▲  SoBHTxno  Ezposmoir  of  tvb  Gauss  ajto  Cxm*  or  tbs  Potato  fiov. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  book  just  published  by  J.  N.  Ohandleb,  Adrian,  Mich.  A  very 
small  book  it  is,  but  it  may  be  all  the  better  for  that.  Mr.  GnANDLSR  holds  that  *^  there  are 
two  causes,  primary  and  secondary.  The  primary  cause  is  the  weakening  and  refining 
processes  which  have  been  (ignorantly)  carried  on  ever  since  the  Potato  has  been  cultivated. 
The  secondary  cause  is, — the  inferior  position  of  the  electric  fluids,  which  is  in  the  lower 
stratum  of  the  atmosphere,  (especially  when  the  negative  state  is  existing,)  permeates 
everything  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth."  The  second  cause  Mr.  0.  credits  to  the  writings 
of  A.  J.  Davis,  in  which  the  prevalence  of  cholera  is  attributed  to  the  electrical  condition 
of  the  atmosphere.  He  says  where  iron  abounds,  as  at  Pittsburg,  the  Potato  is  free  from 
rot,  and  the  cholera  has  never  raged. 

We  consider  all  that  is  said  about  electricity  as  pure  speculation ;  but  we  find  some 
remarks  on  the  culture  and  keeping  of  the  Potato,  worthy  of  attention.  Mr.  0.  endeavors 
to  show,  that  high  culture,  and  keeping  the  seed  a  great  portion  of  the  year  out  of  tk4 
ground^  has  brought  about  a  detriment  that  predisposes  the  tubers  to  diseases,  as  people 
under  certain  oonditionB  are  predisposed  to  cholera.  This  may  be ;  but  in  Ireland,  where 
the  disease  has  been  most  destructive,  the  Potato  is  seldom  housed  as  in  this  oonntry,  but 
kept  in  heapa  or  pits,  out  doors. 


The  Gardsnbb^s  Magazine,  is  the  title  of  a  new  Horticultural  Journal,  issued  at  Boston, 
by  Mr.  Wm.  8.  Euro,  well  known  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Practical  Journal  and 
Journal  qf  AgrieulturCy  and  Secretary  of  the  National  Agricultural  Society.  He  is 
determined  to  have  his  hands  full;  but  he  is  a  young  ma«  ^"H  '^f  l«ff^  **"'^  energy,  and  as 

hA  BA.va  KimoAlf    nrAfara  fr^  ffiM/i/v*  nnf    i»*f"K~r  •^' ..    _'!j^ 
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Ohio  Agbioultubal  Colleqb  at  Obeblin. — We  haye  reoeiyed  a  circular,  setting  forth 
the  olyectB  and  plaas  of  this  iDBtitation,  and  take  pleasure  in  commending  them  to  public 
notice: 

''TniOB^cr.—- To  place  within  the  reach  of  Farmery  both  ol^  and  yonng,  the  means  o 
acqiririog  a  thorough  and  practical  acquaintance' with  all  those  branches  of  Science  which  haye 
direct  relations  to  Agricalture. 

"Plan.  —  It  is  proposed  to  giye  Courses  of  Lectures  during  the  winter  months^  on  all  the  seyerol 
departments  of  Agricultural  Science,  each  principal  division  being  assigned  to  a  different  Lecturer, 
and  sjratematically  presented  in  the  same  manner,  as  Medical  Science  is  taught  in  Medical 
Colleges. 

''Adyaiitaov  or  tojc  plak.  —  It  is  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  present  as  well  as  of  the 
rifliog  generation.  It  in  proposed  to  oeonpj  only  the  winter  monthly  when  the  farmer  himself,  or 
hiB  son^  may  beet  spare  the  time. 

It  presents  a  view  of  the  whole  field  of  the  Soieneee  connected  with  Agrietiltare,  in  the  shortest 
period  of  time,  and  therefore  makes  their  acquisition  poasible  to  multitudes  who  could  not  attend 
Universities  or  eyen  Schools  on  experimental  (arms. 

"Suwnon.  — The  branches  taught  will  embrace  whatever  pertains  to  AnimalisVegetablei^  Land 
or  Labor. 

LioTuaKBB. — Jama  Daacofnbf  J£,  D. — Chemistry,  in  all  its  applications  to  SoS^  Kannreib 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Life,  and  the  Domestic  Arta,  Aa 

Norton  S,  Towruhend,  M.  i>.  — Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  with  special  reference  to 
the  feeding  and  breeding  of  Stock;  History  and  I>eseription  of  Domesiio  Animals  in  their  several 
varieties;  Veterinary  Medtdne  and  Surgery;  Entomology. 

John  &  Newberry^  AT.  i>.  -—  Geology  and  Mineralogy ;  Botany,  Deaeriptiye  and  Physiological 
with  special  reference  to  the  history  and  habitudes  of  Plants  oultSyated  in  the  Garden  and 
Orchard,  or  in  the  ¥leld — the  various  modes  of  Culture,  and  Soils  adapted  to  each. 

Jame%  K  Fairchild,  A.  M.  —  Natural  Philosophy;  Agricultural  Mechanics;  Farm  Implements; 
Meteorology;  Elements  of  Engineering  and  Land  Surveying;  Rural  Architecture;  Landscape 
Gardening,  and  Farm  Book-keeping. 

AnDrrioNAL  Facilities. — A  Reading  Room,  supplied  with  the  principal  Agricultural  Periodicals, 
will  be  open  to  students  at  all  hours.    They  will  also  have  access  to  an  extensive  Library. 

Tjebms.  —  For  the  entire  Course,  |40.    Board  and  rooms  may  be  obtained  at  |2  per  week, 
excluaiye  of  fuel  and  lightai 
Letters  of  a  business  character  may  be  addressed  to  I>r.  J.  DASOoaia,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


Catalootjis  Rbceitbd.  —  Catalogtte  for  1854,  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  7V»«,  Vinei^ 
<£«.,  cultiyated  and  for  sale  by  Isaao  Ptllbn.  at  his  nurseries,  near  Hightstown,  Mercer 
county,  New  Jersey. 


■4»» 


flnstoirir  to   CerttJifponlrintf. 

What  fonn  of  insect  to  the  {Mirent  of  the  dugs  to  destractlve  to  Pear  and  Cheny  leaves  t  Is  there  any  preventire 
Ibr  the  nuisance  T  The  dosUng  with  ashes  or  lime,  or  drenching  with  totiaooo  water,  to  be  effectnaUmost  be  repeated 
after  every  rain,  if  not  more  flreqaently,  and  where  large  and  tall  trees  are  aflfected,  is  but  an  imperll*ct  remedy, 
besides  being  a  Tery  labortons  one.    Bvssosibib. 

Prof.  HARftis  describes  the  "Slug Fly"  under  the  name  of  Seiandria  Ceran,  as  follows :  "The 
Slu^  Fly  is  of  a  glossy  black  color,  except  the  first  two  pairs  of  legs,  which  are  a  dirty  yellow 
or  clay  color,  with  blackish  thighs,  and  the  hind  legs,  which  are  dull  black,  with  day-colored 
Jknees.     The  wings  are  somewhat  eonyex,  and  rumpled  or  uneyen  on  the  upper  side,  like  the 
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wings  of  tlie  saw-fly  geDerally.  lliey  are  tnmspweiit,  refleeftiag  the  diangesbk  etAon  of  tlie 
rsinbow,  and  hare  a  smoky  tinge,  fbrndng  a  eload  or  broad  band  aeroas  the  middle  of  Hie  first 
pair;  the  reins  are  brownish.  The  body  of  the  female  imswiins  rather  more  than  one-fifth  of 
ao  inch  in  length ;  that  of  the  male  is  smaller.  In  the  year  1828,  I  obeerred  these  saw-Aiea  oa 
Cherry  and  Flam  trees»  in  Milton,  on  the  tenth  of  May;  but  they  naoally  appear  towards  the 
end  of  May  or  beginning  ot  June.  Soon  afterwards  some  of  them  begin  to  lay  their  eggi^  ^nd 
all  of  them  finish  this  within  three  weeka,  and  disappear.  Their  ^ggs  are  plaeed  singly  within 
little  semidrcalar  incisions  through  the  skin  of  the  les(  and  generally  on  the  nnder  side  of  il 
On  the  fourteenth  day  afterwards  the  egg>  begin  to  hatch,  and  the  yonng  slag-worms  eontinoe 
to  come  forth  from  the  5th  of  Jane  till  the  20th  of  Joly."  They  attain  their  growth  in  twenty- 
six  days,  leare  the  trees,  and  barrow  in  the  ground.  In  sixteen  dajv  their  transformation  is 
completed,  and  they  emerge  from  the  ground  in  the  fly  state,  and  commence  to  lay  eggs  tot 
another  brood.    We  have  not  often,  however,  more  than  one  brood  in  one  season. 

We  know  of  no  better  remedy  than  dusting  -with  lime  or  ashes,  and  this  we  admit  to  be  some- 
what difficult  in  the  case  of  large  treeSb  Among  the  nursery  rowB  we  use  dry,  fine  earth,  aa 
we  get  it  among  the  trees ;  and  it  answers  the  purpose. 


Tas  Angoit  Bomber  of  the  ITwUeultuHtt  Is  reoelred,  and  your  soswer  to  s  sabserlber  sk  Bkton,  Todd  Col,  Kj., 
relatiire  to  some  diseased  Apple  twigs  sent  700.  I  do  not  wlili  to  be  tooabtesoae,  bet  wootd  be  giMl  to  besr  Aurtter 
fltNn  700,  relstlre  to  the  dbesse  known  with  7^  ss  flre-MighL  What  we  csH  tr&4>nght  in  the  West,  may  dilfcr 
Itom  what  is  known  ss  (hat  disesse  with  700.  Is  the  wood  ss  well  ss  (he  foiisge  killed  in  Are-blight,  ss  br  ss  the 
dlsesse  extends  T(l) 

Id  the  dliessed  trees,  ot  whieh  I  sent  70a  a  spedmen,  fhe  fblisge  stone  Is  killed,  sMfaoagli  the  wood,  and  smaetfaBes 
the  flrait,  is  corered  with  the  eame  sorts  of  deposit.  The  wood  does  not  sppesr  to  be  ii^nred  by  it,  Imt  remaiDSpiBBBp 
and  healthy,  and  with  a  firm  betief  that  it  wss  the  work  of  an  insect,  I  liaTo  put  in  thoneands  of  grafts,  which  were 
eorered  with  It  at  the  time.  The  older  and  lees  thriA7  trees  sie  more  UaUe  to  be  attseked  than  others;  of  boOi  the 
Appto  and  the  Pear.    Howerer,  I  have  noticed  tome  exoeptions  to  this  rale.   J.  S.  I>ow]m, — iTXfctoa,  Xy. 

(1)  It  is ;  and,  as  a  general  thing,  the  woody  portion  of  the  tree  is  affected  with  the  diseaae, 
beyond  recovery,  before  a  leaf  turns  black.  The  first  indication  of  the  disease  is  often  the  Bomr 
smell  which  it  emits,  especially  when  a  tree  is  first  taken  and  is  yet  foil  of  sap.  It  seems  to 
operate  principally  on  the  newly-formed  parts  immediately  onder  the  bark.  It  spreads  among 
the  circulating  fluids  with  great  rapidity,  so  that  a  tree  may  in  fact  be  dead  without  a  leaf  being 
withered  or  black.  If  the  attack  is  discoTered  early,  and  the  affected  branch  or  portion  of 
bark  be  cut  cleanly  and  thoroughly  out,  leaving  no  trace  of  the  disease,  the  tree  will  recover.— 
We  have  ourselves  saved  a  large  number  of  trees  in  this  way ;  but  if  neglected  a  day,  or  in 
some  cases  a  few  hours,  the  disease  becomes  deeply  seated,  and  the  tree  is  in  a  hopeless  case — 
Bometimee,  as  the  subject  is  more  or  less  susceptible,  the  leaves  turn  black  immediately ;  while 
in  others,  where  a  portion  of  the  wood  remains  sound  enough  to  keep  up  a  sort  of  communica- 
tion between  the  roots  and  leaves,  the  latter  wiU  remain  green,  or  a  sickly-looking  green,-for\a 
whole  season.  In  some  cases  trees  recover  without  any  aid.  These  are  when  the  circulation 
of  the  fluids  is  very  slow,  as  in  old  or  stanted  trees ;  the  disease  attacks  a  branch  or  portion  of 
the  tree,  and  expends  its  venom  without  affecting  the  principal  channels  in  which  the  vital  fluids 

circulate. 

» 

EvnOKR^r  IIbdoss.— Will  70a  plesse  Intbrm  me  of  the  best  time  snd  mode  of  trimming  a  Hemlock  hedge  which 
wss  Mt  out  about  the  SAih  of  May.  It  Is  not  that  Its  rapid  growth  demands  aD7  very  vigorous  pruning,  but  beeanse 
it  Is  to  thin  and  slrsggUng.    A  CoMBTAirx  Bbadbb. 

Let  it  alone  till  next  spring,  and  shear  it  just  before  new  growth  commences.  If  your  plants 
are  small,  they  will  thicken  without  much  shearing ;  but  if  toll  or  thin,  they  will  scarcely  ever 
make  a  good  hedge. 

Will  you  plesse  inform  me,  through  the  JlarUovUurUt,  by  what  rule,  In  your  opinton,  one  ihould  be  governed, 
in  figuring  any  Ihalt  to  be  placed  before  the  public,  ss  a  repreeentation  of  the  fruit  produced  by  any  plant?  Should 
the  extra  or  largest  fruits  be  selected,  the  average  size,  or  what  size  ?    J.  J. —Boston, 

Our  own  rule  is  to  select  fair  average  specimens  produced  under  good  culture;  the  very  largesti    S  ) 
or  the  smallest  woatld  of  course  convev  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  fruit  iS 
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IxoLoiiD  I  send  70a  aooaple  of  Choriesi  also  a  short  bit  of  its  stock  and  a  leaC    I  think  It  wUl  be  something  now 

,  fo  JOS.  It  grows  wild  here  on  tha  shores  of  Lake  Erie.    I  have  a  few  stocks  of  it  in  07  garden,  and  hare  budded 

'  them  vith  the  Blgarreao.    The  buds  look  Terjr  fine,  but  I  do  not  know  bow  they  may  prove  to  be ;  bat  if  they  grow, 

I  think  they  will  make  Ine  dwarf  trees,  for  the  stock  never  In  its  wild  state  grows  more  than  six  or  seven  feet  high, 

snd  genenOy  bears  immense  crops  when  only  eight  or  ten  inches  high.    It  is  esHed  the  Sand  Cherry  here,  but  what 

Itiras]  nsme  is  I  donH  know.    If  yon  can  tell,  I  should  be  glad  to  learn.    Those  I  send  are  very  Imperfect  specimens 

00  weoont  of  the  dronth ;  their  general  size  is  about  tho  slse  of  the  common  pie  Cherry  in  their  wild  state.   Pavul 

Hiu  Qott  be  the  OeraiUM  deprtufi  of  Pubsb,  and  C.  pumUa  of  Miobaux.  Tke  eommon  name  of 
which  is  the  "Sand  Cherry.'*    Its  employment  as  a  stock  is  well  worthy  of  experiment 

—         ♦ 

I  wish  to  propagate  some  Apple,  Pear,  Poach,  Plum,  Cherry  Almond,  and  Quince  trees,  from  enttlnsib  Please 
MNrm  me  when  they  shonld  be  cut  fttmi  the  parent  trees ;  when  ttiey  should  be  piaatsd  In  the  ground,  how  the 
ground  should  be  prepared,  how  the  euttlDgs  shonld  be  managed  during  the  growing  season,  whether  watering  and 
ibsdiog  is  neeessary  or  not.  What  length  euttingi  should  be  cut,  and  how  prepared  for  planttaigt  Where  do  they 
emit  roots, St  the  base  or  at  the  buds  that  are  Inserted  under  the  groundf  In  short,  give  me  an  aoooont  of  the  whole 
mode  of  cultivation,  from  the  time  the  eutttag  is  removed  from  the  parent  tiee  oatU  II  has  grown  to  a  well  rooted 
tree^   A  Combtaiit  Bbadib. 

Ws  regret  we  cannot  comply  with  the  yery  reasonable  request  of  "A  Ck>ir8TAiiT  Rxadxb;*  bat, 
Done  of  the  trees  mentioned,  ezoept  the  Quince,  can  be  propagated  from  cuttingly  and  *'  Ths 
I^uU  OardnC*  gives  a  much  more  complete  account  of  their  management  than  we  oonld  possiblj 
here, 

1  BAvs  s  piece  of  ground  which  Is  called  Wahiut  soO  with  ns.  It  Is  a  deep,  and  very  Mask  soil,  becoming  loose 
when  worked.  I  wish  to  know  If  such  ground  would  be  suitable  far  fruit,  such  as  Peaches,  Pears,  and  Grapes.  I 
have  also  a  lot  of  ground  which  Is  a  heavy  day,  mixed  with  gravel  WUl  this  do  for  the  Plum  and  Apricot?  J.  H.  H 

The  "Walnut  soil"  will  answer  for  Peaches  and  Grapes  if  ferf^cUy  dry  at  all  seasons.  The 
graTclly  elay  is  Just  what  you  need  for  Pears  and  Plum%  and  Apricots  on  Plnm  stookn 


(W.  S.  H.,  Gallon,  Ohio)^  Budoino. — ^If  you  have  failed  to  prepare  your  Basswood  bark  for 
tying  buds,  perhaps  you  can  get  ban  fnatU;  these,  if  new,  sound,  and  well  soaked  in  water,  will 
answer.  If  this  cannot  be  had,  try  coarse,  strong  woolen  yam.  We  hare  never  tried  Corn- 
husks.     You  want  something  that  will  fit  close,  and  tie  secure,  to  exclude  air. 

Gbaftdio. — Do  not  use  old  roots,  or  pieces  of  roots  of  Apple  trees ;  it  is  a  most  vicious  m«de 
of  propagating  fruit  trees.  There  is  no  necessity  lor  it,  as  good  healthy  seedlings  are  now 
abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Root-graft  only  strong  growers ;  bud  the  others  on 
strong  stocks. 


iloitUilIttursl   j$ocUtiu,   $ft. 


-The  following  is  a  list  of  the  premiums  awarded  at 
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the  late  Exhibition  of  this  Society. 

Pkxzsb. — Applet.  »For  the  best  8Q  varieties,  of  IS  specimens  each,  the  Lyman  plate,  vahied  at  |80,  to  Messrs 
Bmr,  HIngfaam ;  Ibr  the  second  best,  $20,  B.  Y.  French,  Brainlree ;  for  the  third  best,  $10^  Josiah  LovcAt,  Beverly. 
For  the  beet  twelve  varieties  of  twelve  specimens  each,  the  8ociet7*s  plate,  valued  at  $90,  B.  Y.  French,  Braintree ; 
Ibr  tbe  second  best,  $16,  J.  B.  Ikoore,  Concord ;  for  the  third  best,  $15,  Messrs.  Burr,  Htaigham ;  ftir  the  fourth  best, 
$S^  Jbfan  Gordon,  Brighton.  For  the  best  dish  of  Apples,  twelve  speeimens  of  one  variety,  |S,  James  Guild,  Boxbury ; 
ibr  the  second  best,  $^  Francis  Marsh,  Dedham;  for  the  third  best,  |4»  John  Gilbert,  HUlsbororyH.  H. ;  for  the  fourth 

beet,  $8»  B.  Y.  French,  Braintree. 

jpsars.  —  For  the  best  thirty  varieties  of  twelve  specimens  each,  the  Lyman  plate,  valued  at  180,  to  M.  P.  Wilder, 

I>orebeeter ;  for  the  second  best,  $10,  Hovey  A,  Co.,  Cambridge ;  for  ihe  ihird  best,  $10,  Josiah  Stickney,  Watertown. 

For  the  best  twelve  varieties  of  twelve  specimens  each,  the  Lyman  plate,  valued  at  |fln,  JoalBh  Stickney,  Watertown ; 

ftir  the  aeoond  best,  |1»,  Josiah  Biehardson,  Cambridge;  for  the  third  beat,  $18,  W.  B.  Austin,  Dorchester;  for  (he 

foarth  beet,  $S,  J.  H.  Stetson,  Quincy.    For  the  best  dish  of  pears,  twelve  specimens  of  one  variety,  $8,  Nahnm  Stetson, 

Srid^ewater;  second  beet,  |fi,  Jcsfah  lUchardson,  Cambridge;  tbird  best,  $4,  John  Gordon,  Brighton ;  fourth  best, 

at,  J.  A.  Blelsoti,  Qniney. 

^SBorUdrruU,  — For  t^e  best  basket  oT  fruit  of  various  kinds,  |8,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  Dorchester ;  for  the  second 


$ 
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^ 


0rmpm.'~7iM  A*  ben  f re  rvlcllei,  tvo  bondbet  c*^ $12,  W.  C  Sboag,  5rwto«;  nraBd  lai^fS  His.  F.  BL 
iHMm,  f^  RlTcr;  Ikird  beH  f&.  Chaile*  E.  GraM»  Soxbvy.  For  Ike  bol  two  rarfHin.  cvo  bovka  tmdk,  t^ 
TboMM  PUfe,  WaMurn ;  Moood  be«m4,  C.  a  Holbrook,  E.  ffMJn^t ;  ihM  be^  «i,  J.  Frilehai^  W.  Koxbvr. 

Ptaehm.  —War  tbt  bcH  dhfc  of  Bit  hM  iben  twdve,  fi  WBIiMi  Beeo«»  KoKbwy ;  wcwd  btt,  t3>  D.  E>  It^m, 
WceOorok 

rnw  Jo^««fa.~rorfbcbcfl|MarMiltoMefcrfhe  Bradlre  Tmcs,  a  pffteoTfte  Btadtee  plate,  Tstacd  at  fl«^tD 
Even  It  Boek,  BrfchloQ ;  aeeood  beel,  K,  Jamca  Sogcnt,  Jamaka  Plaia;  fcr  Ike b*rt  pair  luc  ike  Socicq^  JUmUv 
TMta,  $19,  Wfaaklp  A  Co^  Brfckloa. 

/ta#ier  JbfMCiu  ^  Fer  Ike  be«  pirir  arfttUe  ftv  Ike  pvtat;  $%  t»  IL  P.  WHer,  DoTCktaler ;  aeee^ 
A  Bodl^  IMgkloB ;  iklrd  beet,  $&,  Jaom  5«0ent,  Jaowka  Hate ;  ftMTft  bc«^  $1;  Wtaakip  J^  Co,  B 

/M  FUMU  —  Voi  Ike  bcel  <uiplay  oT  aoC  leei  Ikaa  twcnir  pole,  a  priie  oT  flS,  lo  J.  P.  Ovkiag.  Walnluaa; 
eeennd  kert»  $10^  Tkoaae Pa«e,  Wabkam;  Ikinl  beel,  $&,  AzeU  Boirdiick,  Bozbary;  tMftk  beel,  $a» M.  P.  WO^ 


O»0Mi5c  ^For  fte  bert  ilx  pqii,  a  priM  ef  $%  t»  J.  XdlBT,  WMsisvB. 

r«vi«te6leii— Per  fte bert  diiplay, end  gnaleM  vartely  al  ibe  Aaraal  FlrtWbHhw,  fM|  to B  T.Ficncb,  ] 
■eeoad  bert,  #9,  Hewy  Bra4la^  Medtiid;  AM  bert,  K,  SIom 4  Coi;  fiiiirlk  ba«,  ft,  JobB  B.  Moore. 
«i|waeh,  —For  Ike largeet aad  beet,  Ike  Soetoy'^ Rlrer  Medal,  to  Aaoe W.  Ottleua,  E.  Brahtfrge;  Ibrtbei 
|3^  MeOTVi  Derby,  Baleik    Pawpktia^For  Ae  lene<  akd  b«^  Ae  PuijIUj%  Barer  arfal,  toT.McCany,  1 
Ibr  Ikeeeeond  beel,  IS,  Oeocfe  NelwB,  LextBgloH. 

OmMVYnm,"  Peaehea  and  ^setarimm.—Q€or9t  W.  WUIK  Chrieea,  |S;  Joelak  Bickaideoa,  C— bridfUirt,  ft; 
Ifabain  Steleoo,  Brfdfewatcr,  |3;  IL  T.  Gileoa^  E.  Cambridge,  |2 ;  £.  C.  SiereiM,  Dorcheeter,  fiL 

JkieUte^^MoftfffJVvIt— E.M.Bidiarde,Dedkftm,|f;  W.  A.  Cnlle,  BoXbory,  fS ;  Kabaoi  » 
water,  $S ;  MlMoe  Cord  veB,  Bosboiy,  H. 

<7ra/Me.~WlJ]lam  Blake,  Janalea  Plein,  •!;  Joeepb  BreekASon,  Brigktoii,$5;  W.C8lra^,Ncvta^( 

^/)3»{«t,  —  A.  D.  WUHame,  Baxbnry,  $10 ;  Bow^  Hanlagtoii, Ledngtao, $•;  Bamael  6.  Hyiiti  Newton,  $8; . 
Stiekaey,  WatertoWB,  |0;  W.  R,  Auelln,  Kortbem  Spy,  ft;  JokD  Pntcf^  Aeta«,  Bhw  PetfOMtai,  fS;  Jeehk 
KicbenliOB,  Cambfklge,  BUielon  Pippin |3;  Lerl  Brtgkuii,  tenmriBa,  SoBperid  $S;  E.  M.  Bkkaida,  Dpilkaw^ 
QnremMn  $8 ;  Jaib.  Eoelk,  8.  Beadlaic,  OnTeDeleln  0 ;  Tkeodore  Clapp,  DoRkeeier,  GraTewelela,  $8 ;  Jokn  Out  Jim, 
Brigbton,  Oraad  Saebem,  $8;  Joelak  SUckvy,  Watertowv,  M  os.  Ftppin,  $8;  A.  W.  Wlthinglon,  Dorebeelee,  SL 
Lewreooe.  $8;  Benjamin  BUee,  Porter,  |3 ;  Peler  Lnweon,  Lowdl,  eoUeelton,  |(V ;  Tkoiu  Page,  Wallbam,  da  fS;  A. 
W.  Slelwn,  K.  Bntetree,  do.  $7;  a  &  UoOfook,  B.  Bandfllpk,dOi.  |8;  Ckcvrcr  KewkaO,  Doitkeeier,  dow  |S;  Jetn 
JL  Keoriek,  Newton,  do^  $9;  Jamee  Eostfi,  8.  Beading,  da,  $7;  Erere  Jt Bock,  Brighton,  do,  $6;  £.  Wiwelov, 
Boxboty,  da  |8 ;  Eben  Wight,  Dedbam,  da  $8 ;  Joeiah  Newball,  da  $8. 

yVtf r«.  —  George  Southard,  Boxbmy,  Looiee  Bonna  $8 ;  Eamnel  Downer,  DorckeiCer,  fine  epeelmene,  $10 ;  tamnel 
Walker,  eoHeeOoa,  910;  J.  8.  Cabot,  Salem,  da  $10 ;  J.  8.  Sleeper.  Boxbory,  do,  $(V;  Joelak  LoreU,  Bercrty,  dnw  $(V; 
WtoAip*  Co.,  Brighton,  do.  $5;  Wiiiiam  Beeon,  Bozbiiiy,  tee  ipectaneiM»  $5;  Henry  Vandtne,  OambiMcB, 
eollectloa,  $5 ;  Robert  Manning,  Salem,  do,  $10. 

JMon4.^K  V.  French,  Braintree,  $1 ;  Nabnm  Stetson,  Bridgewater,  $8 ;  Joeiah  Stickney, Watertown,  $2 ;  Galen 
M«rimm,  Newton,  $1 ;  A.  D.  Webber,  W.  Needham,  $2;  H.  Bnullee^  Mcdford,  $8. 

PH^  PlanU.—'Wlu^lpStCo,,  Brighton,  $S;  Eren  JtBoek,  Brighton,  $5;  Gea  W.  Cblamorri  Boetan,  $9;  Mm 
Goreiy,  $1 ;  Moeee  B.  WUllaoM,  Brookllne,  $6 ;  M.  P.  WUder,  Dorcheetor,  $5 ;  J.  Maaon,  Cunbridgeport,  $1. 

Ploral  De»iffn4,  —  Mn.  William  Kenriek,  Newton,  $5;  Miee  F.  A.  Eoaien,  Newton,  $2  ;  W.  C.  Strong,  Newton, 
$7;  do  do  $1 ;  Mlee  Fannie  Wight,  Dedham,  $ft ;  Cartlm  A  Lincoln,  Boeton,  $6;  Mim  Mary  M.  Kenriek,  Newton, 
$8;  Axell  Bowditeh,  Koxbnry,  $a 

A)7iMe«.~ William  £.  Cwter,  Cambridge,  $8;  C.  8.  Holbrook,  East  Bendolph,  $f ;  Meam.  Borr,  Htaigkam,  $4; 
JoneUuin  Morrii,  Newionrille,  $5 ;  Master  A.  G.  Bead,  Boston,  for  basket  artificial  flowers,  $8. 

VfffHabUi.  —  For  fine  display— John  Gordon,  Brighton,  $9 ;  Joeiah  Croriby,  W.  Cambridge,  $8;  Nabnm  Stelaon, 
Bridgewater,  $1  Daris  Seedling  Potatoee,  display  — H.  L.  Bhattoek,  Concord,  $2;  A.  Bowditeh,  Boxbory,  $S 
Joeiah  Stlckney,  Watertown,  $4 ;  S.  B.  Fierce,  Dorchester,  $2 ;  C  8.  Holbrook,  £.  BMidolph,  $8.  Sea  Kale,  display : 
James  L.  Lltae,  Swampaooit,  $1 ;  Timothy  McCariy,  Boxbury,  $8;  James  Nogent,  Jamaica  Plain,  $3.  Eqnaeh.— 
Wlnshlp  iL  Co.,  Brighton,  $2.  Hybrid  Squashes.  —  A.  W.  Stetson,  K  Braintree,  $10.  Com,  display.  —  Mesara  Bur, 
Hlngban,  $2;  Bowen  Harrington,  Lexington,  $4;  A.  D.  Williams,  Uoxbiiiy,$4;  Galen  Merrlam,  Newton,  $4;  A. 
D.  Webber,  Needham,  $4  Lima  Beans.  —  Bamael  Jordan,  East  Stoogbton,  $1.  Potatoes,  display.  —  Jamea  Hyde 
k  Son,  Newton,  $8 ;  A.  R.  Pope,  SomenrlUe,  $2.  Celery.  —  Bowen  Harrington,  Lexington,  $2.  Potatoes,  (Daris)^ 
J.  a  Moore,  Concord,  $2,  Bqaash,  coUecUon.  —  E.  M.  Richards,  Dedham,  $1 ;  George  R.  Sampson,  Roxboiy,  $8. 
Tomatoea  —  Peter  Lawson,  Lowell,  $1.  Potatoes,  (new).  —  a  Y.  French,  Braintree,  $8.  Summer  Sqnaah. — Heniy 
Bradtee,  Medfurd,  $& 


Tins  Fall  Kxfaibition  of  the  Geoes^d  Valley  Horticultural  Society  was  beld  on  the  21^  and  22d 
of  September.  The  show  of  Fruit,  particularly  Pear^  was  yery  fine.  The  exhibitiuo  of 
Flowen  arm  not  eqnal  to  aome  previoni  thowe^  in  conseqaenoe  of  the  extreme  drouth  of  the 
•utnmer  and  fall. 

We  haye  received  notices  of  seyeral  exhibition^  whioh  took  place  late  in  September,  which  we 
■hiUl  giye  in  oar  next 
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tfro^Mv. — For  Ihe  beet  five  Tarleties,  two  bunches  each,  $12,  W.  C.  Strong,  Kewton ;  second  best,  fS,  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Dnrliae^  Fall  Biver;  third  best  $5,  Charles  E.  Qrant,  Boxbnry.  For  the  best  two  varieties,  two  bunches  each,  f6^ 
Thomas  Page,  Waltham;  second  best,  $4,  C.  8.  Holbrook,  £.  Baadolph ;  third  best,  |S,  J.  Pritchard,  W.  BoxXmrj, 

PeacKet.  —  For  the  best  dish  of  not  leas  than  twelTe,  $5,  WiUiam  Bacon,  Boxbury ;  second  best,  $3,  D.  £.  JeweO, 
Westboro. 

FflM  Soqua»,  —  'Fot  (he  best  pair  suitable  for  the  Bradlee  Tases,  a  prize  of  the  Bradlee  plate,  Taloed  at  $10^  to 
ETers  k.  Bock,  Brighton ;  second  best,  $8,  James  Nugent,  Jamaica  Plain ;  for  Ihe  bait  pair  fur  the  Society^  Mart4« 
Tases,  $10,  Wlnship  &  Co.,  Brighton. 

Parior  BofmaU^^Fwe  the  best  pair  soltahle  for  die  parlor,  $8,  to  H.  P.  Wilder,  Dorchester;  secand  beik,98,BTeBi 
J^  Bock,  Brighton ;  third  beat,  |5,  Jamca  Nugent,  Jamaica  Plain ;  fourth  best,  $8,  Winship  J^  Co^  Brighton. 

Pat  Piant9,  —  Fof  the  best  display  of  not  less  than  twenty  pots,  a  prize  of  ?12,  to  J.  P.  Cunhlng,  Watertown; 
second  beat,  $10,  Thomas  Page,  Waltham ;  third  best,  |8,  Azell  Bowditch,  Boxbury ;  fourth  best,  $5,  M.  P.  Wilder, 
Dorchester. 

OxDoomfti^^For  die  beet  riz  pete,  a  prfaia  of  $8,  to  J.  Kelley,  Watertown. 

r4V«<aMM. — For  the  best  display,  and  greatest  Tariety  at  the  Annual  ExhihHton,  $10,  to  B  T.  Fi«neh,  Brahitree ; 
eeeond  beet,  88,  Henry  Brsdlee,  Medford ;  third  beet,  $6,  Slone  &  Co. ;  fourth  best,  $1,  John  B.  Moore.  Mammdh 
Squash.  —  For  the  largest  and  best,  the  Society's  SUrer  Medal,  to  Amoe  W.  Steleon,  £.  Brahitree ;  for  the  eeeond  best, 
13,  Messrs.  Derby,  Salem.  Pumpkins.— For  the  Utfgest  and  beet,  tlie  Soelety^  Sflyer  medal,  to  T.  McCarty,  Boocbory ; 
for  the  eeeond  beet,  $8,  George  Nelson,  Lexington. 

QKATurriBB.-  Peaches  and  J^actarin^—  George  W.  WilUs,  Chelsea,  $8;  Joelah  Eichardson,  Cambridgeport,  f8; 
Nabum  Stetson,  Bridgewater,  $3 ;  H.  Y.  Gilson,  £.  Cambridge,  $2 ;  £.  C.  Stevens,  Dorchester,  $2. 

Baaksta  ofAmorUd  FruiL^Y^  M.  Bichards,  Dedham,  $2 ;  W.  A.  CraAa,  Boxbury,  $2 ;  Nabum  Stetson,  Bridge- 
water,  $&;  Mlsaas  Oordwell,  Boxbury,  fS. 

(?ra|Mt. — WUUam  BUke,  Jamaica  Plain,  |f ;  Joseph  Breek  h  Son,  Brighton,  $5 ;  W.  C  Strong,  Newton,  $8. 

Applet,  —  A.  D.  Williams,  Boxbury,  $10 ;  Bow^i  Harrington,  Lexington,  $6 ;  Samnel  G.  Hyde,  Newton,  $8 ;  Joeiah 
Sdckney,  Watertown,  |0;  W.  B.  Austin,  Northern  Spy,  $8;  John  Parker,  Aeton,  Blue  Pevmain,  8ft;  Joainh 
Eichardson,  Cambridge,  Blbston  Pippin  $3;  Levi  Brigbam,  SaxonTllle,  Nonpariel  $8;  £.  M.  Eieharde,  Dedhun, 
Gravenstein  $8 ;  Jas.  Euetls,  8.  Beading,  Qravenstein  $8 ;  Theodore  Clapp,  Dorchester,  GraTenstein,  $8 ;  John  Oonkn, 
Brighton,  Grand  Sachem,  $8;  Josiah  Stickily,  Watertown,  20  oz.  Pippin,  $8;  A.  W.  Withington,  Dorchester,  8t 
Lawrence,  $8 ;  BeiOamin  Bliss,  Porter,  $8 ;  Peter  Lnwson,  Lowell,  collection,  88 ;  Thos.  Page,  Waltham,  da  $8;  A. 
W.  Stetson,  £.  Bralntree,  do.  $7 ;  a  S.  Holbrook,  £.  Bandoiph,  da  |8;  Chcercr  NeWhaU,  Doroheater,  da  |S;  John 
A.  Keniiek,  Newton,  do^  $8;  James  Eustis,  8.  Beading,  da,  $7 ;  Evers  ^ Bock,  Brighton,  do,  $8;  £.  Winalow, 
Boxbury,  da  88;  Eben  Wight,  Dedham,  da  88;  Josiah  NewhaJl,  do.  $8. 

PMfB, — George  Soutliard,  Boxbury,  Louise  Bonna  $8 ;  Samuel  Downer,  Dorchester,  fine  specimens,  $10 ;  Samnd 
Walker,  ooUeotton,  910;  J.  8.  Cabot,  Salem,  da  810 ;  J.  8.  Sleeper.  Boxbury,  dO|  $»;  Joelah  LotoU,  Beveriy,  da  $6; 
Winship  A  Co.,  Brighton,  do.  |ft;  WlUlam  Baeon,  Boxbory,  flae  spedmens,  $5;  Henry  Vandlne»  Cambridgai 
collection,  %& ;  Bobert  Manning,  Salem,  do,  $10. 

MeUma.  —  B.  V.  French,  Braintree,  $1 ;  Nabum  Stetson,  Bridgewater,  $8 ;  Josiah  SUckney,  Watertown,  $2 ;  Galen 
Merriam,  Newton,  81 ;  A.  D.  Webber,  W.  Needbam,  |2;  H.  Bradlee,  Medford,  88. 

Pna  iYcMlt. —Wlnship  A  Co.,  Brighton,  $8 ;  Erers  t,  Bock,  Brighton,  $8 ;  Gea  W.  CoIamoNs  Boston,  $9 ;  llm 
Gorely,  $1  \  Moees  fi.  Williams,  Brookline,  $6;  M.  P.  Wilder,  Dorchester,  $5 ;  J.  Mason,  Cambridgeport,  $1. 

Floral  DeHffns,^}An.  William  Kenrick,  Newton,  85;  Miss  F.  A.  Bussell,  Newton,  $2  ;  W.  C.  Strong,  Newton, 
$7;  do  do  $1 ;  Miss  Fannie  Wight,  Dedham,  $5 ;  Curtiss  A  Lincohi,  Boston,  $8;  Miss  Mary  M.  Kenrick,  Newton, 
$8;  Azell  Bowditeh,  Boxbury,  $8. 

Boquet$.  —  William  E.  Carter,  Cambridge,  $2 ;  C.  8.  Holbrook,  East  Bandoiph,  $2 ;  Messrs.  Bnrr,  Hingbam,  $4 ; 
Jonathan  Morris,  Newtonville,  85;  Master  A.  G.  Bead,  Boston,  for  basket  artiflcial  flowers,  82. 

Vegetablet.  — For  fine  display —John  Gordon,  Brighton,  82 ;  Joeiah  Crosby,  W.  Cambridge,  88 ;  Nahnm  Stetoon, 
Bridgewater,  %L  Davis  Seedling  Pototocs,  display- H.  L.  Shattuok,  Concord,  82;  A.  Bowditch,  Boxbury,  $6 
Josiah  Stickney,  Watertown,  84 ;  8.  B.  Pierce,  Dorchester,  82 ;  a  8.  Holbrook,  £.  Bandoiph,  $2.  Sea  Kale,  display : 
James  L.  Little,  Swampscott,  81 ;  Timothy  McCariy,  Boxbury,  |8 ;  James  Nugent,  Jamaica  Plain,  88.  Squash.  — 
Wlnship  k,  Co.,  Brighton,  82.  Hybrid  Squashes.  —  A.  W.  Stetson,  E.  Braiatroe,  810.  Com,  display. —Mesera  Borr, 
Hingham,  $2 ;  Bowen  Harrington,  Lexington,  $4;  A.  D.  WUllans,  Boxbury,  $4;  Galen  Merrlam,  Newton,  $4;  A. 
D.  Webber,  Needbam,  $4  Lima  Beans.  —  Samuel  Jordan,  East  Btoughton,  81*  Potatoes,  display.  —  Jamea  Hyde 
&  Son,  Newton,  88 ;  A.  B.  Pope,  Somervllle,  82.  Celery.  —  Bowen  Harrington,  Lexington,  82.  Potatoes,  (DavisX 
J.  B.  Moore,  Concord,  8^,  Sqaash,  collection.  —  E.  M.  Bichards,  Dedham,  81 ;  George  B.  Sampson,  Boxbuiy,  tSL 
Tomatoes.  —  Peter  Laweon,  Lowell,  81.  Potatoes,  (new). — B.  Y.  Freneb,  Brahitree,  82.  Summer  Squash. — Heniy 
Bradlee,  Medfurd,  88. 


§ 


The  Ml  Exhibition  of  the  Genesed  VftUey  Horticnltupal  Society  W88  beld  on  the  2l8l  and  22d 
of  September.  The  show  of  Fruity  particularly  Peaw^  was  very  fine.  The  ezhiUtiun  ol 
Flowers  was  not  eqnal  to  some  previous  thows^  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  extreme  drouth  <^  the 
summer  and  fall. 

We  have  received  notices  of  several  exhibiticna^  which  took  place  late  in  September,  which  we 
shall  give  in  oar  next 


t 


\ 
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THE  present  ia  a  time  of  agricultural  improvement  and  progress  without  a  parallel 
in  this  country.  Improved  implements,  improved  stock,  better  cultivation,  better 
fences  and  buildings,  meet  us  everywhere  in  the  country ;  and  farmers  are  growing 
"rtcA,"  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  term.  We  rejoice  at  this,  and  so  must 
every  man  who  feels  a  lively  interest  in  our  national  welfare,  because  agriculture  is 
our  main  stay.  If  it  fails  to  prosper,  we  can  have  no  prosperity.  It  is  the  produce 
of  our  farms  —  the  fruits  of  farm  industry  —  that  animate  trade  and  commerce,  that 
build  up  cities  and  villages,  construct  railroads  and  canals,  and  cover  our  lakes  and 
rivers  and  the  broad  seas  with  fleets  of  vessels.  What  a  calamity  —  what  an  uni- 
versal panic  and  prostration  of  business  would  the  failure  of  even  one  crop  over  the 
whole  country  bring  upon  us  I 

Agricultural   progress  and   prosperity,  then,  are  subjects  that  no  mai>,  whatever 
may  be  his  calling,  can  regard  with  indifference ;  and  the  agricultural  classes  them- 
selves, as  a  body,  by  their  intelligence,  industry,  energy,  and^manly  indepdenoe,  com- 
mand universal  admiration  and  respect.     These  are  our  honest  sentiments — not  the 
fulsome  flattery  of  a  stump  speech  or  holiday  oration.     Our  sympathies  are,  and  ever 
have  been,  and  will  be,  with  the  tillers  of  the  soil.     Our  own  life,  so  far,  has  been 
spent  in  the  country,  and  we  have  earned  our  bread  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
We  can  speak  of  both  its  toils  and  pleasures  from  actual  experience.     We  know  that 
some  regard  it  as  a  vulgar  and  plodding  pursuit,  fit  only  for  strong,  rough,  and  uned- 
ucated men ;  but  the  number  of  those  who  think  so  is  diminishing  rapidly.     Men  of 
taste  and  intelligence  are  now  ambitious  of  being  agriculturists ;  and  schools  and  col- 
leges for  training  the  sons  of  farmers  are  beginning  to  attract  attention,  and  will  soon 
work  a  change  in  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  respectability  and  importance  of 
the  agricultural  profession. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  on  which  we  proposed  to  make  a  few  suggestions,  when 

we  took  up  our  pen.     We  wish  to  see  the  farmer's  home — the  farmer's  life — made 

more  attractive.     Hitherto,  as  a  general  thing,  the  improvements  which  have  been 

made  are  of  the  useful  kind,  having  reference  mainly  to  the  supply  of  man's  ph}>ical 

wants.     Most  of  our  farms  must  be  regarded  as  mere  manufactories  of  food  and  cloth- 

ing  ;   very  little  has  been  done  to  gratify  the  intellect,  taste,  or  feelings  —  the  higher 

and   nobler  attributes  of  our  nature.     And  this  is  one  reason,  beyond  a  doubt,  why 

many  young  persons  who  have,  by  means  of  education,  reading,  and  society,  acquired 

a  certain  degree  of  refinement,  become  dissatisfied  with  agricultural  life,  and  have  sought 

the  city.      Intelligent,  educated  men,  can  not  surely  remain  satisfied  with  being  mere 

growers  of  grain  and  breeders  of  stock,  —  they  must  love  their  home;  and  to  merit 

their  love  and  attachment,  that  home  must  possess  something  of  beauty,  for  the  love 

of  the   beautiful  is  an  instinct  of  man's  nature.     A  large  portion  of  the  population  is 
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not  enough  to  overcome  the  novelty  of  a  new  one.  We  see  the  population  diminish- 
ing in  the  very  heart  of  the  finest  agricultural  district  in  America,  where  nothing  is 
80  much  needed  as  human  beings.  It  is  at  certain  seasons  impossible  to  procure 
laborers  enough  to  do  the  work.  This  state  of  things  is  unfavorable  to  the  perfect 
development  of  the  country's  resources,  and  equally  unfavorable  to  the  attainment  of 
a  higher  and  happier  social  condition. 

It  is  not  unreasonable,  we  trust,  to  expect,  and  even  to  urge,  some  reform  on  this 
point.  Make  home  attractive ;  —  cultivate  the  taste,  and  feelings,  and  affections,  as 
well  as  you  do  your  fields.  Why  should  a  wealthy  farmer,  with  his  50,  100,  or  200 
or  300  acres  of  land,  content  himself  with  a  rod  or  two  of  a  door-yard,  and  a  dozen 
of  shade  trees,  shaped  and  managed  after  the  precise  fashion  of  a  village  plot  ?  Why 
can  he  not,  just  as  well,  have  a  park  and  pleasure-ground  of  several  acres  around  his 
house,  broad  glades  of  lawn,  and  groups  of  trees,  separated  from  the  cultivated  por- 
tions of  the  farm  by  green  hedges  ?  This,  with  a  well-stocked  orchard  and  good 
ample  kitchen -garden,  would  come  up  to  our  ideas  of  a  country  home ;  and  it  woald 
be  impossible  for  children  to  grow  up  in  such  a  home  without  becoming  attached  to 
it,  and  having  their  tastes  expanded,  their  feelings  refined,  or  without  appreci- 
ating the  comforts  and  blessings  of  a  country  life.  A  rod  or  two  of  a  door-yard  for  a 
farm-house !  —  what  a  mockery !  There  is  something  incongruous  in  the  very  look 
of  it  that  can  not  fail  to  strike  every  observing  person ;  it  wants  what  the  lamented 
Downing  called  ^^  local  truth'*'*  in  architecture,  which  he  explains  in  this  way : 

^''^ Local  truth  in  architecture  is  one  which  can  never  be  neglected  without  greatly  injur- 
ing the  effect  of  country  houses.  And  yet,  such  is  the  influence  of  fashion  and  false  taste, 
and  so  little  do  the  majority  of  citizens  trouble  themselves  to  think  on  this  subject,  that 
nothing  is  more  common  in  some  parts  of  the  country  than  to  see  the  cockneyism  of  three- 
story  town  houses  violating  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  country  life.  In  our  own  neigh- 
borhood there  is  a  brick  house  standing  in  the  midst  of  gardens  and  orchard,  which  has  a 
front  and  rear  pierced  with  windows,  but  only  blank  wall  at  the  sides ;  looking,  in  foct^ 
precisely  as  if  lifted  out  of  a  three-story  row  in  a  well-packed  city  street,  and  suddenly 
dropped  in  the  midst  of  a  green  field  in  the  country,  full  of  wonder  and  contempt,  like  a 
true  cockney,  at  the  strangeness  and  dullness  of  all  around  it.  During  a  drive  on  Long 
Island,  last  autumn,  we  saw  with  pain  and  mortification,  the  suburban  villa  of  a  wealthy 
citizen,  a  narrow,  unmistakable  ^  six-story  brick,'  which  seemed,  in  its  forlomness  and  utter 
want  of  harmony  with  all  about  it,  as  if  it  had  strayed  out  of  town,  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  and 
had  lost  the  power  of  getting  back  again. 

^^  To  give  an  expression  of  local  truth  to  a  country  house,  it  should  always  show  a  ten- 
dency to  spread  out  and  extend  itself  on  the  ground,  rather  than  to  run  up  in  the  air. 
Tliere  is  space  enough  in  the  country^,  and  because  a  citizen  has  lived  in  town,  where  land 
is  sold  by  the  square  foot,  and  where,  in  consequence,  he  has  to  mount  four  pair  of  stairs 
daily,  it  is  surely  no  reason  why  he  should  compel  himself  to  do  the  same  thing  in  the 
country.  Indeed,  economy  in  the  first  cost  of  a  house  (that  is  to  say,  the  lessened  expense 
of  building  two  stories  under  the  same  roof  and  over  the  same  foundation)  is  the  principal 
reason  why  most  country  houses  are  not  still  more  ample,  extended,  and  rambling  on  the 
Burfiioe,  than  they  usually  are." 
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The  same  principle  holds  true  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  grounds  about  coun- 
try houses.  *^The  cocknejism  of  three-story  town  houses"  is  no  more  out  of  place  in 
the  country,  than  is  the  vUlage  door-yard  before  a  farm-house. 

But  some  careful  farmer  will  ask  us,  "  How  can  we  afford  to  lay  out  parks  and 
pleasure-grounds,  and  keep  them  in  fine  condition  ?  It  would  cost  us  more  than  the 
whole  labor  of  our  farms.  Only  think  of  what  an  expenditure  of  money  and  labor 
this  hedging,  and  planting,  and  mowing  this  pleasure-ground  would^  involye.  It 
would  be  all  very  well  if  we  could  afford  it ;  but  that  we  can  not,  and  we  must  leave 
it  to  retired  gentlemen  who  have  made  their  fortunes  in  town,  and  come  out  into  the 
country  to  spend  them." 

But  we  reply,  You  can  carry  out  our  plan  without  incurring  a  heavy  expense. 
Hundreds  of  farmers  in  our  own  county  of  Monroe  can  make  such  a  park  as  we  pro- 
pose, without  feeling  the  cost     Fence  off,  with  Osage  Orange  or  Buckthorn,  at  a  cost 
of  about  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  a  rod,  five  to*ten  acres  of  land  immediately  around 
your  dwelling.     Seed  it  down,  and  it  will  produce  good  crops  of  hay.     You  can  get 
plenty  of  young  Maples,  Elms,  Tulip  trees,  Basswoods,  Ash,  and  other  native  trees,  in 
the  woods,  which  can  be  taken  up  and  planted  at  leisure  intervals  in  the  fall,  when 
farm  labor  is  over,  and  early  in  spring,  before  it  commences,  and  even  during  winter, 
in  mild  weather.     Until  the  trees  are  well-established,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cultivate 
the  soil  around  them.    It  will  not  be  necessary  to  cover  the  whole  ground  with  trees, 
but  merely  to  scatter  them  here  and  there  in  groups,  and  singly,  to  give  it  a  park-like 
character  which  will  dirtinguish  it  at  once  from  the  cultivated  fields.     A  little  can  be 
done  now,  and  a  little  again,  as  leisure  affords ;  and  in  a  few  years  the  work  will 
show.     Meantime  the  land  is  cropped  profitably;  for  hay  is  always  a  paying  crop, 
and  an  indispensable  one.    The  ground  nearest  the  house  may  be  planted  with  some 
rarer  trees — a  portion  of  them  evergreens.    A  small  portion  of  the  ground  near  the 
bouse  might  be  separated  from  the  main  body  of  the  park  by  a  wire  fence,  or  move- 
able hurdle  fence,  and  kept  mowed  ;  and  if  embellished  with  a  tew  flowering  shrubs, 
and  a  few  beds  of  flowers,  all  the  better.     But  these,  for  economy's,  sake,  can  very 
well  be  dispensed  with.     When  the  planting  is  finished,  and  the  trees  fairly  estab- 
lished, the  park  might  be  pastured  with  sheep,  as  many  parks  are  in  Europe ;  and 
thus  it  would  always  have  a  closely  cut  surface  without  the  expense  of  mowing,  and 
the  sheep  would  be  an  interesting  feature  in  its  scenery.     When  forest  trees  are  not 
within  reach,  we  would  recommend  the  raising  of  them  from  seed,  or  small  plants  can 
be  purchased  at  the  nurseries  for  |2  or  Id  per  100,  which,  with  a  couple  of  years' 
growth  in  nursery  rows,  will  be  fit  for  final  planting  out.     Only  go  about  it,  and  the 
means  will  not  be  wanting. 

Those  who  wish  to  have  a  plan  sketched  out  for  their  guidance,  can  procure  it  at  a 
trifling  expense,  from  Messrs.  Meehan  &  Saunders,  Messrs.  Copeland  &  Cleveland, 
Mr.  MuNN,  Mr.  Leuchars,  Mr.  Hepp,  Mr.  Grasf,  Mr.  Cook,  and  several  other  gen- 
tlemen who  devote  themselves  to  the  practice  of  landscape  gardening,  and  whose  cards 
will  be  found  in  our  advertising  pages.    We  wish  some  of  these  gentlenaen  would 
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country ;  it  must  not  remain,  as  now,  confined  to  the  precincts  of  cities  and  villages. 
But  we  must  offer  to  country  people  practicable  and  inexpensive  plans.  We  wish 
our  agricultural  societies  would  recognize  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  encour> 
age  some  efforts  by  offering  prizes.  Their  main  object  is  to  elevate  the  farming  pur- 
suit, and  we  know  of  no  other  way,  at  present,  in  which  it  can  be  <}one  more  effectu- 
ally, in  the  older  States,  than  by  creating  and  fostering  a  taste  for  the  embellishment 
of  the  homestead. 


THE    CAROLINE    DE    SANSAL    ROSE.* 

In  looking  over  half  an  acre  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  or  Remontant  Roses  in  bloom,  last 
summer,  with  a  view  to  selecting  a  couple  of  varieties  for  illustration,  the  Geant  des 
Batailles  (Giant  of  Battles),  and  Caroline  de  Sansal  struck  us  as  being  worthy  of  the 
distinction.  The  latter  variety  we  give  this  month.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  class- 
ing this  as  best  among  the  light-colored  varieties.  We  say  this,  too,  after  having 
flowered  it  for  two  years  beside  FauPs  Victoria,  which  was  introduced  with  load 
plaudits  as  a  "  White  La  Beine,''^  This  latter  is  a  fine  variety,  but  the  flowers  do  not 
open  so  uniformly  well  as  the  Caroline,  and  they  change  color  and  drop  much  sooner. 

The  Caroline  de  Sansal  is  a  very  free,  strong  grower,  almost  ranking,  in  this 
respect,  with  Baron  jPrevost,  The  foliage  is  large  and  luxuriant  The  flowers  are 
very  large,  double,  and  cupped  like  the  old  Centifolia  or  Cabbage  Rose.  The  color  is 
a  pale  silvery  blush,  with  a  fleshy  tinge  in  the  center,  resembling  very  much  that  fine 
popular  Bourbon  Rose,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.  It  grows  and  blooms  equally 
well  on  its  own  roots  and  on  the  Manet ti  and  other  stocks  in  common  use. 

Speaking  of  the  Manetti  Rose,  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that,  last  summer,  during 
the  dry  and  warm  weather,  many  varieties  on  their  own  roots  dropped  their  foliage ; 
while  on  the  Manetti  stock  they  not  only  continued  fresh  and  green,  but  remained  in 
blossom  nearly  all  the  season.  This  stock  seems  particularly  well  adapted  to  our 
warm  and  dry  summers,  as  it  continues  to  grow  vigorously  in  all  weathers  to  a  late 
period  in  the  autumn. 

We  intended  to  notice  at  length  some  of  the  finest  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rosea,  but 
must  defer  it  at  present. 

•  See  Frontispiece. 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA   PEAR. 

STNoznrics:    Zaieh,  Orange  Bergamot  erroueoualj. 

BY  W.  D.  BBINCKLE,  H.  D.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENN. 

Early  in  September,  of  the  present  year,  I  met  with  this  Pear  for  the  first  time. 
Regarding  it  as  a  variety  of  the  greatest  excellence,  I  took  a  specimen  to  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  at  Boston.  This  specimen  was  below 
the  average  size,  but  was  the  only  one  in  my  possession  at  that  time.  It  was  exam- 
ined by  the  Society's  Committee  on  Native  Fruits,  and  received  a  most  favorable 
report. 

The  Philadelphia  originated  at  Frankford,  in  1832;  and,  when  only  a  foot  high, 
was  removed  to  the  premises  of  Mr.  Francis  H.  Latch,  at  Roxborough.  Both  of 
these  villages  are  now  within  the  limits  of  the  consolidated  city  of  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Latch  informs  me  that  the  tree  commenced  fruiting  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  and 
has  borne  regularly  and 
abundantly  ever  since. 

Several  years  ago,  the 
existence  of  this  variety 
was  made  known  to 
me,  under  the  name  of 
Orange  Bergamot^  and 
specimens  were  prom- 
ised more  than  once, 
but  were  never  received 
until  the  present  season. 
Its  size,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  its  other  fine 
qualities,  will  render  it 
one  of  our  greatest  po- 
mological acquisitions ; 
and,  at  no  distant  day, 
it  will  occupy  a  high 
position  among  the  most 
valuable  varieties  of  this 
excellent  fruit.  Its  pres- 
ent name  was  given  to 
it  by  the  Native  Fruit 
Committee  of  the  Am. 
Pomological  Society.  Philadelphia  peab. 

OntlmPft  Af  fwA  anpoi.  Eaten  September  7th,  1854. 
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FHILADKLPBIA  FEAR. 

Eaten  September  27th,  1S54.     The  last  Bpeclmen  of  the  crop. 

inches  in  length  hy  three  and  five-sixteenths  in  hreadth ;  the  other  was  eaten  Sept. 
27th,  weighed  eleven  ounces,  and  measured  three  and  seven-sixteenths  inches  by  three 
and  a  half.  Some  of  the  specimens  were  said  to  be  larger  than  either  of  these.  With 
skillful  cultivation,  therefore,  the  Philadelphia  will  probably  equal,  if  not  exceed  in  size, 
as  it  surpasses  in  flavor,  the  largest  grown  specimens  of  the  Duchesse  d'^ Angoulemt. 

Size — very  large.  Form — roundish,  sometimes  broad  ovate.  Color— green, 
becoming  yellow  when  fully  ripe,  with  occasionally  a  brown  cheek.  Stem— one  to 
one  and  a  quarter  inches  long  by  three-sixteenths  thick,  sometimes  fleshy  at  its  inser- 
tion. Cavity— moderately  wide,  superficial.  Calyx— open,  medium  size,  set  in  a 
rather  wide,  shallow  basin.  Core— medium.  Seed— brown,  plump,  long,  acuminate, 
with  an  angle  at  the  obtuse  end.  Flesh— not  of  the  finest  texture,  but  moderately 
fine,  yellowish-white,  buttery.     Flavor— saccharine,  perfumed,  delicious.     Quality 
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The  original  tree  is  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  retentive  of  its  foliage.  The  trunk 
is  twenty-nine  inches  in  circumference  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  twenty-four 
inches  at  four  feet  above  the  ground.  Young  shoots — yellowish.  Buds — medium 
size,  triangular,  greyish.  Foliage — large,  lively  green,  flat,  obtusely  acuminate, 
slightly  waved,  with  large,  light-colored  ribs.  Petiole — rather  long,  pale  green, 
firmly  adhering  to  the  support,  which  is  of  moderate  size. 

[We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  present  so  complete  an  account  and  description  of 
this  new  American  Pear.  We  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  tasting  it  at  Boston, 
and  regard  it  as  an  important  acquisition. — Ed.] 


GRAPE-CULTURE    IN    COLD    VINERIES. 

'  BY    AMATEUB. 

I  CHEERFULLY  comply  with  your  request  by  giving  "Notes  of  Experience  in  Grape 
Culture;"  but  in  doing  so,  I  feel  that  little  can  be  added  to  the  many  sensible  articles 
already  published  in  the  Hortictilturiat^  particularly  the  practical  ones  of  Mr.  Chorl- 
TON,  Vol.  VIL,  p.  94,  and  of  Mr.  Suydam,  Vol.  VIIL,  p.  78 ;  yet  in  the  language  of 
your  correspondent,  Mr.  Cleveland,  "  If  all  whose  experience  enables  them  to  com- 
municate/ao^«  would  but  publish  them,  it  would  go  far  in  establishing  a  true  standard 
of  the  quantity  of  fruit  a  vine  may  bear  with  safety,  as  also  the  period  at  which  it  may 
begin  fruiting,"  &c.,  <fec  Coinciding  in  these  sentiments,  and  believing  that  many 
are  deterred  from  cultivating  this  delicious  fruit  from  causes  that  might  be  removed 
through  a  more  free  dissemination  of  knowledge,  is  another  incentive  to  my  contrib- 
uting these  notes,  premising  that  the  resuHs  are  from  actual  experience  in  a  "cold 
grapery"  situated  in  the  latitude  of  New  York  City,  where  neither  artificial  heat,  nor 
putrid^  noxious  carcasses^  have  been  brought  into  requisition. 

My  house  is  constructed  in  the  curvilinear  form,  similar  to  Mr.  Van  Rensselarr^s, 
at  Clinton  Point,  and  of  Mr.  Green's,  at  New  Brighton.  It  is  60  feet  in  length,  20  feet 
in  breadth,  and  13  feet  to  the  apex  of  the  curve  or  ridge  pole,  and  contains  fifty  vines. 
It  is  located  to  run  due  north  and  south,  which  is  decidedly  preferable,  in  this  climate, 
to  the  former  east  and  west  locality,  as  it  secures  a  longer  period  of  the  sun's  rays 
without  its  scorching  effects  at  meridian,  and  concentrates  a  more  equable  heat  during 
the  day. 

My  vine  border,  which  is  the  essential  element  for  success,  is  composed  nearly  as 
recommended  by  Mr.  Chorlton,  with  the  addition  of  about  fifty  barrels  of  refuse 
charcoal  or  sweepings ;  a  quantity  of  refuse  potash  in  sawdust,  as  obtained  from  the 
floors  of  inspection  offices;  two  bags  of  guano — nearly  400  pounds;  and  it  was  made 
one  foot  deeper  than  his.  Vines  one  and  two  years  old  from  the  eye  were  planted 
about  the  first  of  April  1852,  then  cut  back  to  one  good  eye,  from  which  canes  run 
♦lifl  oTkan  ftf  thft  housA  to  the  wall  nlate  ODDosite  /"about  30  feet^  before  the  neriod  of 
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pruniDg  in  Autumn.  The  following  season  (1853)  they  were  treated  in  the  usual 
manner — suspended  to  the  wires  about  the  10th  of  May  and  allowed  to  fruit  fire 
bunches  each,  all  of  which  ripened  and  colored  equal  to  any  fruit  exhibited  in  New 
York  last  autumn.  The  first  bunches  cut,  were  Muscat  blanc  hatiff  and  Joslyn^s 
St.  Albans,  fully  ripe  the  5th  of  August,  about  sixteen  months  from  planting ;  Chaa- 
sellaa  de  Fontainbleau  or  Royal  Muscadine^  and  White  Frcntignan  were  cut  the  10th 
of  August ;  Zinfindal,  DecovCs  Superb^  Xeres,  Austrian  Muscat,  and  Black  Hamburgh, 
25th  to  28th  of  August;  thence  onward  as  later  varieties  matured,  cutting  the  last — 
Syrian  and  Wesfs  St.  Peters — the  2'7th  of  November. 

Finding  the  vines  this  last  spring  in  better  condition  than  I  expected,  I  decided 
upon  pressing  them  for  a  larger  yield,  relying  upon  the  excellence  of  the  border,  and 
selected  ten  bunches  upon  each  vine  as  the  most  nromising  for  weight  All  others 
(perhaps  thirty  or  forty  on  each  plant)  were  removed.  Their  maturity  has  surpassed 
the  preceeding  year  in  size,  color,  and  flavor,  and  the  canes  were  better  ripened,  giving 
satisfactory  evidence  of  unimpaired  health.  The  different  periods  of  ripening  were 
earlier,  notwithstanding  the  cold  and  rainy  weather  of  spring  retarded  the  swelling  of 
the  eyes,  and  the  mercury  also  was  down  to  32*^  inside  of  the  house  on  the  night  of 
the  16th  April  without  any  means  of  modifying  the  temperature  yet;  with  these 
drawbacks  the  first  bunches  were  cut,  fully  matured,  on  the  1st  of  August,  wbicb, 
allowing  for  the  lateness  of  the  spring,  would  be  equal  to  the  20th  or  25th  of  July  in 
ordinary  seasons.  On  the  5th  of  August  I  took  from  Eayal  Muscadine,  Muscat 
blanc  hatiff,  Joslyn^s  St.  Albans,  and  White  Frontiynan,  about  thirty  bunches  as 
perfect  and  fully  ripe  as  I  have  ever  seen,  and  ranging  from  one  to  one  and  a  half 
pounds  each.  These  varieties  give  only  medium-sized  clusters.  On  the  10th  of 
August  Austrian  Muscat,  Zinfindal,  Xeres  and  Decants  Superb  were  fit  for  the  table; 
and  on  the  15th  of  August  I  cut  Hamburghs  weighing  2  lbs.  15  oz.  Between  the 
15th  of  August  and  1st  of  September  I  cut  about  fifty  bunches  of  Hamburghs  averag- 
ing nearly  2  lbs.  each.  White  Tokay,  Malvasia,  Hose  Chassclas,  and  an  occasional 
cluster  of  Muscat  Alexandria,  were  cut  daily  from  the  20th  of  August  to  the  1st  of 
Sept  The  latter  variety  is  very  uncertain  in  a  cold  house,  for  in  twelve  vines  only  four 
set  their  fruit  evenly ;  but  those  four  gave  as  full  satisfaction  as  is  ever  realized  in  a 
house  with  artificial  heat,  and  decidedly  higher  flavored.  For  those  who  are  partial 
to  a  rich  musk  flavor,  there  is  no  Grape  equaling  it ;  but  to  have  it  in  perfection,  it 
should  be  allowed  to  hang  until  a  full  amber  color  and  the  berrie6  slightly  shriveled 
or  raisined.  On  the  1st  of  September  all  the  Hamburghs  upon  the  roof  wires  were 
thoroughly  colored  (fully  black),  but  those  on  columns,  being  more  shaded,  came  in 
with  Heine  de  Nice,  Prince  Albert,  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  Syrian  and  Wesfs 
St.  Peters — all  late  varieties;  the  two  last  were  ripe  the  15th  of  September,  and  are 
desirable  as  hanging  well  to  the  1st  of  December.  The  Beine  de  Nice,  as  a  fancy 
variety,  is  attractive  in  its  showy  clustere,  and  ripens  by  the  1st  of  October. 

You  observe  I  boast  no  Hamburghs  weighing  6  or  T  lbs.,  or  Syrians  16  to  20  lb«. 
to  the  cluster,  yet  I  have  produced  more  weight  of  fruit  from  each  vine  than  if  the 
whole  strength  had  been  devoted  to  a  single  cluster,  as  is  the  case  when  these  enor- 
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mous  bunches  are  produced.  I  preferred  equalizing  the  sustenance  so  as  to  have  ten 
good  bunces  of  Hamhurghs  well  shouldered,  hlack^  and  fully  developed  berries,  and 
averaging  1-^  to  2  lbs.,  (although  some  exceeded  3  Ibb.,)  than  pursuing  the  opposite 
course.  The  same,  also,  with  the  Syrians — the  total  weight  of  each  vine  bearing  ten 
bunches,  was  more  than  SO  lbs.,  as  some  clusters  were  more  than  5  lbs.  each.  The 
largest  bunch  of  Prince  Albert  is  worth  looking  at,  and  I  hope  will  reach  5  lbs.  This 
variety  is  not  regarded  with  favor  in  our  region,  owing  to  its  coarse,  rank  habits,  and 
backwardness  in  fruiting;  yet  for  an  amateur  collection,  I  would  commend  at  least 
one  vine.  Some  experienced  cultivators  contend  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  recently 
introduced  Barharossa  foisted  upon  the  public  at  t2  and  $3  the  plant  Of  the  truth 
of  this  I  shall  be  able  to  judge  another  year,  by  fruiting  the  new  comer  in  a  warm 
house,  although  not  in  season,  to  save  purchasers  from  paying  an  exorbitant  price. 
In  conclusion,  I  am  aware  of  being  open  to  the  charge  of  "  over-cropping" — "  that 
my  vines  will  shew  the  effect  hereafter" — and  all  that ;  but  I  have  pursued  this  course 
to  test  the  questions  mooted  for  some  time  past,  of  what  the  vine  will  bear  under  high 
culture,  at  what  periods  fruit  may  be  relied  upon  in  cold  graperies,  and  whether  equally 
good  can  be  produced  without  the  aid  of  carrion  fertilizers  as  with  this  offensive  ele- 
ment. I  contend  it  can ;  but  should  my  two  years'  experiments  prove  detrimental,  I 
shall  be  as  ready  to  acknowledge  error,  as,  in  the  opposite  sense,  to  proclaim  success. 
I  merely  add,  that  any  one  desirous  of  enjoying  this  luscious  fruit  in  perfection,  may 
realize  the  most  satisfactory  results  by  having  a  tight  curvilinear  house,  at  a  cost  of 
$12  the  running  foot,  (say  50  feet  in  length,  for  $600,)  which  will  be  a  tasteful  appen- 
dage to  any  establishment  This,  with  a  rich  compost  border,  stinting  neither  quantity 
or  quality  of  the  material  in  its  first  construction,  and  with  Chorlton's  treatise  upon 
Exotic  Grapes,  (the  best  practical  work  on  the  subject  extant,)  to  be  had  of  C.  M. 
Saxton,  New  York,  as  a  guide,  he  cannot  fail  to  reap  full  satisfaction  in  the  investment 
Perhaps  at  some  future  day  I  may  give  my  experience  in  a  warm  vinery,  also  of 
several  hardy  varieties  for  outside  culture,  now  attracting  attention.  Both  classes  of 
Grapes  (exotics  and  native)  are  worthy  of  more  interest  in  culture,  not  only  for  pleasure 
but  for  profit,  and  I  trust  the  day  is  not  distant  when  every  man  residing  in  the  country 
will  be  able  to  "  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree." 

[We  thank  "  Amateur"  for  the  very  explicit  and  satisfactory  account  he  has  given 
us  of  his  grape-culture.  He  is  evidently  a  man  who  enjoys  it,  and  who  has  an  eye  to 
the  most  minute  point  of  arrangement  We  cannot  hear  from  him  too  often.  We 
apprehend  that  too  many  grape-growers  strive  too  much  for  size.  We  see  compara- 
tively few  well-colored  Black  Hamhurghs  ;  even  in  well-managed  vineries  they  are 
very  often  broim.  For  our  own  part  we  prefer  a  bunch  weighing  1^  to  2  lbs.,  a  jet 
"black  and  handsomely  covered  with  bloom,  to  a  bunch  twice  that  weight  imperfectly 
colored.  Large  supplies  of  water  or  liquid  manure  applied  up  to  a  late  period  in  the 
season,  added  to  a  defective  circulation  of  air,  are,  we  believe,  the  chief  causes  which 
prevent  Grapes  from  ripening  perfectly  and  coloring  well.—  Ed.] 
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GREEN^HOUSE    PLANTS    FOR    WINTER    BOQUETS. 

BT    THOMAS    MEEHAN,    PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

Your  correspondent  "Querist"  "built  last  year  a  small  green-house,  with  the  view 
of  having  cut-flowers  regularly  through  the  winter,  for  a  center-table."  He  "  was 
very  much  disappointed,  and,  under  present  circumstances,  wishes  he  had  his  eight 
hundred  dollars  back  again."  His  case  is  a  common  one.  Many  will  thank  him  fur 
bringing  it  thus  prominently  forward ;  and  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  the  only  one  of  yonr 
"practical  correspondents"  who  will  proffer  him  a  helping  hand,  as  the  subject  is  so 
extensive,  and  at  the  same  time  so  worthy  of  consideration,  that  the  little  we  have 
been  taught  by  experience  only  leads  the  wisest  of  us  to  understand  how  very  much 
of  it  there  is  yet  to  learn. 

In  this  article  I  confine  myself  entirely  to  plants  adapted  to  form  material  for 
boquets  and  baskets.  They  are  in  all  cases  such  as  I  have  myself  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  all  of  them  are  easily  to  be  had  from  most  florists. 

The  spring  of  the  year  is  the  proper  season  to  make  arrangements  for  a  stock  of 
winter-blooming  plants.  I  will  suppose  that  we  have  nothing  to  commence  with,  and 
have  to  order  a  stock  of  green-house  plants  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  permanent  collec- 
tion.    I  should  select  the  following : 


1 


YELLOW. 
ITame. 

Acacia  armata, 

**     verticillata, 

"     linearis, 

''     pubescens, 

**     pulchella, 
Coronilla  glauca, 
JasmiDum  revolutum, 
"         oudiflomm, 
Mahernia  odorata, 
Cytisus  racemosus, 

ORANGE  -  COLORED. 
♦Abutilon  striatum,  Oct.  to  April 

Cheiranthns  Marshallii, 
Chorizcnia  varium, 
**         cordata, 
*Cestriim  anrantiacum, 
*Mannettia  bicolor, 
*Lantana  cracea^ 
Tropteolum  Lobbianum, 

WHITE. 
Alaysia  citriadora. 
Cyclamen  Persicum, 


TtfM  qf  Flowering, 
Feb.  and  March. 


Dec  to  March. 


Feb.  and  March. 
Dec  to  January. 


Dec  to  Feb. 
Nov.  to  March. 
Jan.  to  March. 
Oct  to  Feb. 
Oct  to  March. 


.  \^A\^^  .iu.„ 


Nov.  to  Feb. 
Nov.  to  March. 


Epacris  paludasa^ 

"       nivalis, 
Eupatorium  canescens, 
Fabiana  imbricata, 
Jasminum  grandiflorum 
*Ja8minum  azoricum, 
Primula  sinensis,  d'ble  w! 
Solanum  jasminoides, 
Stevia  serrata, 
Viburnum  tinus. 
Gardenia  florida, 
*Gardenla  radicana, 
3pirea  prunifolia, 
Deutzia  gracilis, 

"      Bcabra, 
Eupatorium  elegans, 
Sparmannia  Airicana, 


TixM  <3f  FUAMriniQ. 
Feh.  and  Mardi. 
Jan.  and  FeK 
Nov.  to  Jan. 
Feb.  and  March. 
Sept  to  Dec 

(I  cc 

hite,  Sept  to  March. 

Oct  to  Jan. 
Oct  to  March. 


Feb.  and  March. 


Dec  and  Jin. 
Dec  to  Feb. 


PINK    AND  PURPLIBH. 
*B^onia  incarnata,  Dec  to  March. 

Ribes  sanguinea,  Feb.  and  March. 

"Weigela  rosea,  "  " 

Fuchsia  serratifolia,  Jan.  to  March. 

Correa  speciosiraima,  "  " 
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i^OflML 

ITafM, 

Tim0  <^  Flowering* 

Cjclamen  ooum, 

Dec  to  Feb. 

Trop»olmn  azurenm, 

Nov.  to  Feb. 

Epaoris  imprMsa, 

((                     u 

Veronica  Andersonii, 

Sept  to  Dec 

*IIabrothamnuB  d^aziA, 

Oct  to  March. 

SCABLfiT    AND 

BED. 

"Plumbago  roeea, 
Poljgala  oppositifolia, 

myrtifolia, 
Primula  aineiub^  d'ble  purple 

Feb.  and  March. 
Jan.  to  March. 

u                     « 

'Euphorbia  jacquinaflora, 
*Poin8etta  pulcherrima, 

Nov.  to  MarcL 

),  Sept  to  Deo. 

Cuphea  platycentra, 
Bouvardia  triphylla, 

Sept  to  MarcL 
Sept  to  Nov. 

BLUE    AND    LILAC. 

leiantha, 

Sept  to  April 

•Heliotropitim  Yoltairaneiini 

,  Bept  to  April 

*EpacriB  grandiflora, 

March  and  Apl 

Salvia  patena, 

Sept  to  Dec. 

Hoitzia  cocdnea, 

Feb.  to  April 

Viola  arborea, 

Oct  to  Feb. 

♦Ruellia  formosa, 

Nov.  to  April 

"     Neapolitana, 

Dec  to  Feb. 

Salvia  aplendens, 

Oct  to  Feb. 

*Penta8  carnea, 

Sept  to  ApriL 

*Aphelandra  Ghieabrechtiif 

Dec  and  Feb. 

Ageratum  coelestinum, 

Oct  to  Feb. 

*6ei88omeria  elegana^ 

u                           tt 

Ceanothus  rigidus, 

March  and  Apl 

'Hibiscus  rosa  sinensis, 

Sept  to  Feb. 

Neirembergia  gracilis, 

Jan.  to  ApriL 

BuBselia  juncea, 

Sept  to  Nov. 

Plumbago  oapensia, 

Sept  to  April 

Tropaolum  tricolorum, 

Jan.  to  April 

All  of  tbefie  will  do  perfectly  well  in  a  green-house.  Those  marked  *,  do  best  kept  a 
little  warmer  than  the  others.  They  are  all  of  the  easiest  possible  culture,  and  come 
into  flower  between  the  periods  named — different  modes  and  circumstances  making  a 
slight  difference. 

Having  procured  these  plants  early  in  the  spring,  we  next  proceed  to  their  culture 
for  our  purposed  object.  The  tuberous-rooted  section,  comprising  Tropceolums  and 
Cyclamens^  will  be  nearly  or  quite  out  of  flower,  they  will  require  but  an  occasional 
supply  of  water,  say  once  or  twice  a  week,  till  the  leaves  are  decayed,  when  the  pots 
containing  the  plants  should  be  set  on  a  shelf  where  they  can  be  kept  nearly  dry  till 
the  end  of  August,  when  they  may  be  taken  out  and  replaced  with  fresh  sandy  loam 
in  the  same  pots  as  before,  watered  sparingly  until  they  have  an  abundance  of  foliage, 
then  to  receive  an  abundant  supply. 

Another  class,  comprising  Acdcia^  Cytisus,  Chorizema,  Daphne,  Correa,  and  Poly- 
gala, — if  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  as  they  often  are  on  being  received  from  a  nursery, 
— should  be  shifted  into  pots  a  size  larger,  in  a  soil  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
turfy  loam,  with  a  small  quantity  of  turfy  peat  or  half-rotten  sticks,  added  to  it  They 
will,  of  course,  receive  regular  watering  through  the  summer,  and  during  the  hot 
season  be  placed  where  for  six  hours  or  so,  during  midday,  they  can  be  protected 
from  the  sun. 

The  whole  of  the  other  plants  may  be  turned  out  into  a  half-shaded  border,  which 
has  previously  been  deep  dug  and  lightly  manured,  till  the  end  of  August,  when  all 
but  Sjpircea,  Deutzia,  Weigela,  Rihes,  and,  in  short,  all  but  deciduous  shrubs,  should 
be  prepared  for  lifting  into  pots.  This  preparation  consists  in  giving  them  a  thorough 
soaking  with  water  a  few  hours  previous  to  taking  them  up,  without  which  they  will 
suffer  materially  under  the  operation.  Put  them  in  as  small  pots  as  possible,  place 
them  in  a  situation  where  they  will  get  only  the  morning  sun  for  some  days,  and 
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pot  or  syringe,  and  place  them  gradually  in  the  full  light  as  they  seem  able  to  bear  it. 
They  will  '^miss  the  change"  but  very  slightly,  and  besides  the  requisite  labor  attend- 
ing plants  kept  in  pots  the  whole  season,  will  be  much  better  plants.  The  exceptions 
to  the  above  (deciduous  shrubs)  are  best  left  in  the  ground  till  their  leaves  are  ready  to 
fall,  say  about  the  end  of  September,  as,  if  they  are  lifted  before  the  wood  is  ripe,  they 
seldom  flower  freely. 

The  plants  should  b.e  all  housed  before  the  weather  becomes  even  ''white  frosty," 
and  at  the  return  of  spring,  or,  in  this  latitude,  early  in  May,  set  out  of  doors  a  few 
days,  then  cut  down  as  is  usual  with  Geraniums,  and  afterwards  planted  out  to  grow, 
as  in  the  previous  season.  When  the  plants  turned  out  of  doors  have  begun  to  grow, 
a  few  young  shoots  of  each  kind  should  be  taken  off  and  struck.  Young  plants  thus 
raised  will  come  into  flower  a  few  weeks  after  the  old  ones  are  gone  out,  and  will 
besides  come  in  useful  to  retain  wherever  the  old  ones  grow  too  large. 

Besides  the  plants  I  have  above  noted  as  permanent  green-house  plants,  ihere  are 
many  special  things  that  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  The  Camelias  Double  WhiUj 
Candidissima  myrtifolia^  and  Lady  Hume^a  Blush — are  essential  in  a  collection  of 
boquet  flowers ;  nor  can  Azaleas  indica  alba,  FhcenecicB,  and  Smiihii,  These  can 
be  successfully  grown  with  the  other  plants  by  giving  them  an  open,  turfy  soil,  well 
drained,  and  an  abundance  of  water  while  growing^  little  when  comparatively  at  rest, 
and  partially  shaded  in  summer  time. 

The  Horse  Shoe  or  Scarlet  GeraniumSy  Geranium  Comptonianum,  the  Oak-leaved, 
and  Rose-scentedy  are  essential  ingredients  in  my  ideas  of  a  winter  boquet ;  and  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  of  the  lighter  colored  Cinerarias  and  white  and  scarlet  Verhemu* 
Cuttings  of  all  these  should  be  put  in  expressly  for  this  purpose  early  in  the  summer 
and  grown  for  a  few  months  in  the  fall.  Mignionette  and  Phlox  Drummondii  should 
also  be  sown  in  pots  with  these,  for  the  same  object. 

The  Hose  must  not  be  forgotten.  For  a  small  green-house,  I  would  select  the  fol- 
lowing kinds  as  blooming  very  freely  under  very  common  treatment  —  Cels,  white  ; 
Devoniensis,  pale  lemon ;  Madame  Bosanquet,  creamy  white ;  Souvenier  de  Malmai- 
son,  rosy  white ;  Caroline^  salmon  white ;  LyonnaiSy  salmon ;  Common  Daily  or 
Monthly  China,  pink ;  Hermosa,  rose ;  Carmin  Bean,  purplish  rose ;  Agripini  and 
Louis  Philippe,  crimson.  Roses  for  blooming  early  in  winter,  should  in  all  cases  be 
turned  out  of  their  pots,  and  lifted  in  August,  in  the  same  manner  as  already  described 
for  a  class  of  plants.  When  they  are  re-potted,  a  good  proportion  — say  one-third  — 
of  coarse  stable  manure,  with  the  turfy  loam  employed,  will  be  of  great  service. 

There  are  many  other  plants,  and  tribes  of  plants,  which  are  indispensable  to  make 
a  green-house  gay  in  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring,  as  ChrysanthemumSy  CactuseSy  ffya- 
cinthSy  Leclienaultia,  Pimeliay  &c.  But  I  have  thought  it  best  to  confine  myself  in 
this  article  strictly  to  your  correspondent's  object — "  plants  which  will  serve  at  onc6  to 
adorn  the  green-house,  and  to  cut  for  the  centre-table." 

yk        [We  thank  Mr.  Meehan  for  his  prompt  and  excellent  contribution  to  this  depart-    *•      J 
9i     menu    We  hope  soon  to  acknowledge  similar  favors  from  others.— Ed.]  §     I 
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BY    J.    P.    KIRTLAND,    EAST    BOCKPOET,    OHIO. 

Br  reference  to  Vol,  III  (new  series)  of  the  Ilariieulturiet,  page  227,  an  article  will 
be  found  on  the  "Application  of  Wind  as  a  Power  for  raising  Water."  It  was  writ- 
ten for  the  sole  purpose  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a  method  of  pump* 
ing  water  from  wells  by  the  aid  of  wind-mills,  the  feasibility  of  which  I  supposed  had 
been  fully  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  Mr.  Anderson,  a  respectable  farmer,  five 
miles  south-west  of  Ashland,  Ohio.  My  conclusions  were  not  formed  till  I  had  visited 
his  place,  in  two  different  years,  seeing  the  machine  at  both  times  in  successful  opera* 
tion,  and  obtaining  from  him  minute  details  of  his  experience  in  regard  to  it.  A  short 
time  since,  an  article  appeared  in  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  contradicting  all  the  statements 
respecting  the^  successful  operation  of  Mr.  Anderson's  machine,  together  with  an 
expression  of  the  editor's  opinion  that  the  whole  plan  was  chimerical  —  or  words  to 
that  effect.  I  imo^ediately  addressed  a  letter  to  Bela  B.  Clark,  M.  D.  of  Ashland, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  obtain  from  Mr.  Anderson,  answers  to  the  following 
queries,  as  well  as  all  the  facts  which  might  have  any  bearing  on  the  subject.  Dr.  0. 
has  had  the  goodness  to  forward  the  following  reply,  with  the  answers  to  the  several 
queries,  all  of  which  are  here  annexed : 

"Ashland,  Sept.  11,  1854. 

"  J.  P.  Kietland,  M.  D. — Dear  Sir:  I  delayed  an  answer  to  yours,  until  I  had  seen  Mr. 
Anderson,  that  I  might  give  you  reliable  information.  I  bave  just  seen  him,  and  can 
assure  you  that  he  has  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  project. 

"  He  says  the  crank  ought  to  be  short.  His  was  so ;  and  he  thought  it  much  better  than 
a  longer  one.  He  also  says  that  he  has  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  just  the  thing  on  the 
lake  shore.  It  should  be  placed  away  from  any  building,  or  other  obstruction  to  light 
breezes.    His  was  too  near  his  barn. 

"  Mr.  A.  lias  seen  the  remarks  in  the  Cultirator,  and  he  says  that  *  nothing  can  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.'  He  took  down  his  machine,  not  because  it  failed  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose, but  because  it  was  made  by  himself,  of  green  lumber,  and  was  not  made  right. 

"  The  water  in  the  well,  where  he  placed  the  wind-mill,  is  only  about  seven  feet  from 
the  snrface  of  the  ground;  and  as  the  surface  descends  about  two  feet  to  the  rod,  he  now 
contemplates  ditching  from  the  well  till  he  can  bring  the  water  above  the  ground,  by  which 
means  he  can  have  a  running  spring :  otherwise  he  says  that  he  should  immediately  put  up 
another  wind-mill,  and  he  would  have  it  made  by  a  workman.  B.  B.  Clark." 

Queries  answered  by  Mr.  Anderson. —  Q,  How  many  years  did  Mr.  Anderson's  wind- 
mill pump  continue  in  operation! 
A.  About  four  years. 

Q.  How  frequently  did  it  fail  to  operate  from  getting  out  of  order? 
JL,  It  was  seldom  out  of  order — no  more  than  a  common  pump. 
Q.  How  many  dajs,  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  did  it  fail  to  furnish  a  supply  of 
*     "water  for  his  cattle,  from  a  want  of  wind  to  keep  the  mill  in  operation? 
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Q.  Did  it  often  suffer  iigory  from  violent  gales  of  wind  f 
A,  Never,  at  any  time. 

Q,  Was  it,  on  the  whole,  considered  a  saccessfol,  cheap,  and  reliable  plan  for  watering  a 
stock  of  cattle  ? 
A.  It  was. 

The  above  letter  of  Dr.  C,  and  the  answers  of  Mr.  A.,  will  suffice  to  put  to  rest  the 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Cultivator.  It  would  be  needless,  in  Ohio,  to  add  that 
the  statements  of  these  two  gentlemen  do  not  admit  of  a  doubt  I  will  onljr  add  that^ 
of  the  numerous  letters  which  I  hace  received  in  regard  to  the  machine,  since  the 
description  of  it  appeared  in  the  Horticulturist^  nine-tenths  of  them  have  contained 
suggestions  for  improving  and  complicating  the  plan.  Its  simplicity  is  the  surety  for 
its  success.  Every  proposed  change  would  either  increase  the  friction  or  the  power, — 
the  one  would  render  a  stronger  wind  necessary  to  set  it  in  operation,  while  the  other 
would  result  in  racking  the  machinery. 

Several  have  been  coustructed,  and  failed  because  the  cranks  had  too  much  sweep, 
and  the  wheels  were  too  large.  The  flange  on  the  axle  should  be  only  an  inch  and  a 
half  lonffj  allowing  a  play  of  three  inches ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  should  not 
exceed  four  feet  I  would  in  no  point  vary  it  from  the  plan  figured  and  described  in 
my  first  article. 

The  present  season  has  shown  the  want  of  such  a  machine  on  the  premises  of 
almost  every  individual  who  owns  an  acre  of  ground  in  our  country,  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  surprize  that  our  ingenious  mechanics  do  not  supply  what  the  public  &tand 
ready  to  purchase. 


ARCHITECTURE— STYLES    AND    CHANGES. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  requests  us  to  give  some  remarks  on  the  different  styles  of  archi- 
tecture, for  the  information  of  himself  and  others.  In  a  letter  now  before  us  he  says : 
"  I  am  often  puzzled,  when  reading  articles  on  architecture,  for  want  of  some  know- 
ledge of  the  elementary  principles.  I  often  see  buildings  in  which  there  appears  to  be 
want  of  symmetry,  or  adaptation  of  parts  to  each  other — sad  incongruity;  and  yet  I 
am  unable  to  tell  where  the  defect  is,  or  what  would  remedy  it  I  am  afraid,  if  I 
should  undertake  to  build  myself,  I  should  commit  some  great  blunder.  To  be  sure, 
you  may  say,  get  an  architect  That  is  right ;  but  every  one  who  builds,  should  study 
the  matter  himself — certainly  enough  to  understand  the  rudiments  of  the  science. 
And  then,  some  of  us  at  the  west,  who  wish  to  put  up  a  cottage,  or  make  an  addition 
to  a  house  already  built,  can  not  command  the  services  of  an  architect" 

To  answer  our  correspondent,  perhaps  we  can  not  do  better  than  to  quote  pretty 
freely  from  ReptonU  Landscape  Gardening,  In  this  country  we  have  very  few  purely 
Gothic,  or  even  Grecian  buildings.  A  glance  at  the  annexed  engraving  will  show  that 
they  are  scarcely  suited  to  human  habitations,  much  less  for  private  residences.     Still, 
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Fig.  1.   Imaginary  composition,  showiog,  in  the  background,  the  caAtellated  Gothic  stjle  of  architecture ;  next,  the 
ecclcBiastic  Gothic ;  then,  the  mixed  Gothic ;  next,  the  Grecian,  or  daaaical  style ;  and,  lastly,  Indian  architecture 

all  buildings  of  architectural  pretensions  partate  somewhat  of  the  character  of  one  or 
the  other,  and  it  is  well  that  the  leading  features  of  each  should  be  understood. 

"The  Gothic  Style. — The  Castle  Character  requires  massive  walls,  with  very 
small  windows,  if  any  are  allowed  to  appear  externally.  The  correct  imitation  of  this, 
in  modem  times,  must  produce  the  effect  of  a  prison. 

"  The  Abbey  Character  requires  lofty  and  large  apertures,  almost  equally  inapplica- 
ble to  a  house,  although,  in  some  few  rooms,  the  excess  of  light  may  be  subdued  by 
colored  glass.  But  in  the  Abbey  character  it  is  only  the  chapel,  the  collegiate  church, 
the  hall,  and  the  library,  which  furnish  models  for  a  palace ;  all  the  subordinate  parts 
were  the  mean  habitation  of  monks,  or  students,  built  on  so  small  a  scale,  and  with 
such  low  ceilings,  that  they  can  not  be  imitated  in  a  modern  palace,  without  such 
mixture  and  modification  as  tend  to  destroy  the  original  character ;  therefore  it  is 
necessary  now  (as  it  was  formerly)  to  adopt  the  mixed  style  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Gothic,  for  modern  palaces,  if  they  must  be  in  any  style  of  what  is  called  Gothic, 

^  Until  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  large  buildings  in  England  had  either 
been  castles  for  security,  or  colleges  and  religious  retreats.  Many  of  these  had  been 
converted  into  palaces,  or  altered  to  adapt  them  to  royal  residences,  by  such  changes 
in  their  original  forms,  as,  at  length,  introduced  that  mixed  character,  called  Queen 
SlizabetKs^  or  House  Gothic. 

''  Yet,  a  mixed  style  is  generally  imperfect :  the  mind  is  not  easily  reconciled  to  the 

^  combination  of  forms  which  it  has  been  used  to  consider  distinct,  and  at  variance  with 

eacli  other :  it  feels  an  incongruity  of  character,  like  an  anachronism  in  the  confusion 

of  dates :  it  is  like  uniting,  in  one  object,  infancy  with  old  age,  life  with  death,  or 

tbings  present  with  things  past. 

"The  Grecian  Style. — Under  this  character  are  included  all  buildings  in  Eng- 
land, for  which  models  have  been  furnished  from  Greece,  from  Italy,  from  Syria,  and 
from  other  countries,  unmixed  with  the  Gothic  style ;  for  in  all  these  countries  some 
intermixture  of  style  and  dates,  in  what  is  called  the  Grecian  character,  may  be  dis- 
covered :  and  we  are  apt  to  consider,  as  good  specimens,  those  buildings  in  which  the 
greatest  simplicity  prevails,  or,  in  other  words,  those  that  are  most  free  from  mixture. 
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great  difficulty  in  its  application  to  both,  if  no  miztare  of  dates  is  to  be  allcwed  in  the 
respective  styles  of  each.  Thus,  the  English  antiquary  will  discoTer,  and,  perhaps,  be 
offended  at,  the  mixture  of  Saxon,  Norman,  and  the  several  dates  of  subsequent  build- 
ings called  Gothic ;  but  the  man  of  taste  will  discover  beauty  in  the  combination  of 
different  forms  in  one  great  pile,  or  he  must  turn  with  disgust  from  every  cathedral 
and  abbey  in  the  kingdom.  In  like  manner,  the  traveler  and  connoisseur  in  Gredan 
antiquities,  will  not  only  object  to  more  than  one  of  the  five  orders  in  the  same  build- 
ings, but  will  detect  the  intermixture  of  even  the  minutest  parts  in  detail ;  while  the 
man  of  taste  will  discover  beauty  and  grace  in  combination  of  forms,  for  which  there 
is  not  authority  in  the  early,  and,  therefore,  most  simple  edifices  of  those  countries. 
It  is  by  such  combinations  only,  that  the  Grecian  style  can  be  made  applicable  to  the 
purposes  of  modem  habitation. 

"  The  best  models  of  pure  and  simple  Grecian  architecture,  were  temples,  many 
without  a  roof,  and  all  without  windows  or  chimneys.  Such  models  might  be  imita- 
ted in  our  churches,  or  public  edifices ;  but  houses  built  from  such  models  would 
become  inconvenient,  in  proportion  as  this  external  simplicity  is  preserved.  For  this 
reason,  Inigo  Jones,  and  our  early  architects  in  the  Grecian  style,  took  their  models 
from  buildings  of  later  date  (chiefly  Roman),  where  the  different  floors  are  marked  by- 
different  orders  placed  one  over  another. 

"  As  the  taste  for  Grecian  architecture  became  more  correct,  and,  by  the  works  of 
Stuart  and  others,  the  more  simple  original  models  became  better  known  in  England, 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to  adopt  it  in  modern  houses  ;  but  a  palace,  or  even 
a  moderate  sized  residence,  can  not  be  entirely  surrounded  by  a  peristyle,  like  a  Gre- 
cian temple ;  and,  therefore,  the  portico  alone  has  been  generally  adopted.* 

"  The  Modern  Style.  —  The  numerous  diflSculties  in  reconciling  the  internal  con- 
venience of  a  house  to  the  external  application  of  Grecian  cblumns  of  any  order,  at 
length  bani&hed  columns  altogether,  and  introduced  a  new  style,  which  is,  strictly,  of 
no  character.  This  consists  of  a  plain  building,  with  rows  of  square  windows  at  equal 
distances ;  and  if  to  these  be  added  a  Grecian  cornice,  it  is  called  a  Grecian  building  : 
if,  instead  of  the  cornice,  certain  notches  are  cut  in  the  top  of  the  wall,  it  is  called  a 
Gothic  building.  Thus  has  the  rage  for  simplicity,  the  dread  of  mixing  dates,  and  the 
difficulty  of  adding  ornament  to  utility,  alike  corrupted  and  exploded  both  the  Grecian 
and  the  Gothic  style  in  our  modem  buildings. 

"  Without  a  bigoted  attachment  to  either^  every  one  must  confess  that  there  are  a 
thousand  beauties  and  graces  in  each^  which  deserve  our  admiration,  although  thej 
can  not,  without  violence,  be  made  subservient  to  modern  residence, 

*'  In  this  inquiry,  no  mention  has  yet  been  made  of  the  difference  of  climate,  and 
the  influence  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  on  the  different  styles,  because  grace  and 
beauty  of  form,  in  ornament  and  decorations,  may  be  considered,  without  always 

*  Tho  difficQity  of  adapting  any  order  oroolamna  to  (he  wiDdows  of  a  house,  ia  evident  from  the  portieo  beios 
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annexing  ideas  of  utility ;  if  they  can  be  blended,  it  is  the  perfection  of  art  in  every 

province ;  and,  in  the  choice  and  adaptation  of  new  forms  to  new  uses,  consists  the 

genius  of  the  artist 
<<But  there  is  another  consideration  of  greater  importance,  which  relates  to  the 

material  of  which  the  building  is  constructed. 

**The  eye  will  not  be  pleased  with  that  to  which  the  nUnd  can  not  be  reconciled : 
we  must  be  satisfied  that  the  construction  is  safe,  and  that  the  material  is  equal  to  its 
ofBce.  The  resistance  of  iron  is  greater  than  that  of  stone ;  but  if  iron  columns  be 
made  to  represent  stone,  they  will  appear  too  light  and  weak.  On  the  contrary,  it 
stone  columns  be  made  to  resemble  metal,  they  will  appear  too  heavy  and  massive. 
And  if  either  of  those  materials  be  made  to  imitate  wood,  not  only  the  relative 
strength  of  each  must  be  considered,  but  also  the  Principles  of  Construction^  which 
are  totally  different  in  the  Grecian  and  Gothic  styles,* 
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Fig.  2.    Sketch  exhibiting  the  principles  of  prearare  in  Grecian,  Gothic,  and  Indian  architecture. 

**  Of  Grecian  Construction. — According  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  all  matter  at  rest 
keeps  its  place  by  its  own  weight,  and  is  only  to  be  removed  by  superior  force  acting  in  a 
different  direction.  A  perpendicular  rock,  or  a  solid  upright  wall,  will  preserve  the  same 
position  so  long  as  its  substance  endures.    On  this  principle  of  perpendicular  pressure  all 


Fig.  3. 


Sketch  exhibiting  the  progren  of  Grecian  architeotnre,  from  the  cohiinns  and  beama  formed  of  the  tronks  of 
trees,  with  Ute  bark  on,  to  the  Doric  order,  with  fluted  shafts,  Ac 


Grecian  architecture  is  founded.  Hence  have  arisen  the  relative  proportions  and  inter- 
columniations  in  the  different  orders,  from  the  heaviest  Doric  to  the  most  graceful  Corin- 
th fan,  the  distances  being  regulated  by  the  strength  of  the  parts  supporting  and  supported. 

*  This  remark  i»  everr  day  confirmed  by  the  too  slender  sroins  of  Gothic  arches,  to  imitate  stone,  in  nlaster.  or  cast 
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"Although  it  is  probable  that  the  first'building!!  were  of  wood,  and  that  rude  trees 
suggested  the  proportions  of  the  Doric  order,  yet,  the  origin  of  Grecian  architecture 
was,  doubtless,  derived  from  one  stone  laid  flat  upon  another,  and  the  aperture,  or 
void,  between  two  upright  stones,  was  covered  by  a  third  placed  across  them :  thus 
the  width  of  the  opening  was  limited  by  the  length  of  the  cross-stone ;  consequenUj, 
this  mode  of  structure  required  large  blocks  of  stone,  when  that  material  was  used 
[see  fig.  3]. 
"  The  diflBculty  of  procuring  such  large  blocks  as  were  required  for  this  mode  of 

construction,  suggested  the  idea  of  producing 
wide  apertures  by  a  different  expedient;  and 
this  introduced  the  arch. 

**0p  Gothic  Construction.— In  erery 
arch,  whether  a  segment  of  a  circle,  an  ellipsis, 
or  in  the  pointed  arches,  called  Gothic,  there 
is  a  great  lateral  pressure.  This  constitutes 
the  leading  principle  of  construction  in  Gothic 
architecture,  which  depends  on  its  abuttals 
[see  fig.  2].  An  arch  may  sometimes  abut 
against  a  rock,  as  in  bridges ;  or  against  a  pier 
of  masonry,  as  in  castles,  <fec. ;  but,  in  light 
Gothic  structures,  the  abuttals  consist  of  but- 
tresses to  counteract  the  lateral  pressure ;  and 
where  such  buttresses  are  not  sufficiently 
heavy,  additional  weight  is  used  under  the 

Fig.  4.    Bketohexhlbliing  the  principle  of  forming     ^a"0"3    ^OTlTiS   of  pinnacles,   or  finials,   which 

abutments  for  Gothic  arches,  as  generally  adopt-    have  oflen  been  mistaken  for  mere  ornaments, 

ed  In  ecclesiastical  buildings.  .  .      .i  ,        ..  i    .«i 

of  no  use  m  the  construction ;  and  these  are 
sometimes  placed  at  a  distance,  when  they  are  connected  by  what  are  called  flying 
buttresses,  like  those  at  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel  [see  ^g.  4]. 

"Of  Indian  Construction. — Under  the  name  of  Indian  Architecture^  maybe 
included  Hindiistan,  Gentoo,  Chinese,  or  Turkish ;  which  latter  is  a  mixture  of  the 
other  three.  But  this  construction  is  distinct  from  the  Gothic,  in  having  little  or  no 
lateral  pressure ;  and  from  the  Grecian,  in  having  a  different  mode  of  applying  the 
perpendicular  pressure ;  for  although,  at  the  first  sight,  we  might  be  led  to  suppose 
the  arches  constructed  on  a  center,  like  those  of  Europe,  yet,  on  a  closer  examination, 
they  will  be  found  to  consist  of  horizontal  strata,  supported  by  what  is  technically 
called  ^  corbelling  out^  or  placing  the  materials  in  such  a  position  that  the  aperture 
may  be  larger  at  the  bottom  than  the  top,  by  each  stratum  of  stone  over  hanging  the 
other  [see  fig.  2].  From  the  specimens  discovered  in  the  Indian  excavations,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  the  original  idea  was  taken  from  those  subterraneous  caves  or  grottos. 

**The  people  who  formed  these  awful  wonders  of  antiquity,  instead  of  erecting 
buildings  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  began  their  operations  by  cutting  away  the 
foundation  of  a  rock,  to  obuin  room  below,  without  endangering  the  superstructure 
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and  thus,  by  degrees,  the  Indian  architectt^  seems  to  have  grown  from  the  rudest 
excavations  of  Troglodite  savages,  to  the  most  beautifal  forms  discovered  in  the  tem- 
ples of  Salsetta,  of  Elora,  and 


Fig.  fi.  ImairioMT  sketch,  exhtbitlng  the  principle  of  perpendlcnisr 
preesare  In  the  artiflolal  Tanlta  made  in  the  native  rock  in  India, 
and  also  in  the  arches  of  holldings  in  the  Indian  style. 


Elephantia 

"When  these  natural  sub- 
terraneous vaults  were  imitated 
above  ground,  in  buildings  of 
later  date,  the  same  construc- 
tion prevailed;  and,  therefore, 
both  in  the  arches  and  domes 
of  the  Indian  style,  we  observe 
the  same  principle  of  perpen- 
dicular pressure  [see  fig.  §.] 

"Application  of  Indian 
Architecture.  —  Having  al- 
ready shown  the  difficulty  of 

adapting  either  the  Grecian  or  Gothic  styles  to  the  character  of  an  English  residence, 
this  newly  dbcovered  style  of  architecture  seems  to  present  a  new  expedient  for  the 
I  purpose,  in  the  forms  made  known  to  this  country  by  the  accurate  designs  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Daniell,  and  other  artists,  which  have  opened  new  sources  of  grace  and 
beauty. 

"To  the  materials  of  wood  and  stone  we  have  lately  added  that  of  cast-iron, 
unknown  in  former  times,  either  in  Grecian  or  Gothic  architecture,  and  which  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  some  light  parts  of  the  Indian  style. 

"  In  Grecian  architecture,  the  artist  is  confined  to  ^ve  (or,  rather,  only  to  three) 
different  orders  of  columns,  so  restricted  in  their  relative  proportions  that  they  are 
seldom  used  externally,  with  good  effect,  in  modem  houses,  and  are  generally  found 
too  bulky  for  internal  use.  Indian  architecture  presents  an  endless  variety  of  forms 
and  proportions  of  pillars,  from  the  ponderous  supports  of  the  cavern,  to  the  light, 
airy  shafts  which  enrich  their  corridors,  or  support  their  verandas.  This  alone  would 
justify  the  attempt  to  adapt  a  style,  untried,  for  the  purpose  to  which  other  styles 
have  been  found  inapplicable  or  inadequate. 

^<  It  is  difficult  for  an  artist  at  once  to  divest  himself  of  forms  he  has  long  studied. 
This  will  account  for  the  confusion  of  Grecian  and  Gothic  in  the  works  of  John  of 
Padua,  Inioo  Jones,  and  others,  about  the  same  date,  which  occasioned  that  mixture 
of  style,  condemned  in  after-times  for  the  reasons  already  assigned.  The  same  thing 
may  be  observed  in  the  first  introduction  of  Gothic,  mixed  with  the  Saxon  and  Nor- 
man which  preceded  it :  and  the  same  will,  doubtless,  happen  in  many  instances, 
during  the  introductory  application  of  Indian  architecture  to  English  uses,  while  a 
false  taste  will  both  admire  and  condemn,  without  any  true  standard,  the  various 
forms  of  novelty. 

**  If  I  might  humbly  venture  to  suggest  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  I  should  recom- 
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to  those  either  of  the  Grecian  or  Gothic  ^yle,  with  which  they  are  liaUe  to  be  com- 
pared. If  the  pillars  resemble  Grecian  columns  [compare  fig.  6  with  fig.  7],  or  if  the 
apertures  resemble  Gothic  arches,  they  will  offend,  by  seeming  to  be  incorrect  sped- 


Fig.  S.  From  an  endless  Turiety  of  columns  used  In  Hindoo  srchltecture,  the  abore  fbw  examples  are  Inserted,  tliat 
their  relatfTc  proportions  may  be  compared  or  contrasted  with  those  of  the  orders  (o  which  OrecUn  archlteetare 
is  necessarily  confined. 


w 


Tutcaii, 


Doric 


Ionic 


Corinthian,         Composite, 


fkdUtating  the 


Fig.  7.    Specimens  of  columns  of  the  different  orders  of  Grecian  architecture,  given  with  a  view  of 
comparison  between  them  and  the  Hindoo  buildings. 

mens  of  well-known  forms,  and  create  a  mixed  style,  as  disgusting  to  the  classic 
observer  as  the  mixture  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  Gothic,  But  if,  from  the  best  models  of 
Indian  structures,  such  parts  only  be  selected  as  can  not  be  compared  with  any  known 

Stvle  of  Emrlish    htliMinoH.    AVPH   fYir\wa  wUrkm    n/wAUtr  nan    nnf  f^Allflrllt.   Will   llAVA  littlft 
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cause  to  regret  the  introduction  of  new  beauties.  Without  strictly  copying  either  the 
mosques,  or  the  mausoleums,  or  the  serais,  or  the  hill-fi^rtsi,  or  die  exeavatiotia  of  the 
eastr  the  moat  varied  and  graceful  forms  should  be  stkctf^d,  with  8Ut;h  combiDations, 
or  even  occasional  deviations  and  improvement,  as  the  gcnt^rai  character  and  princi- 
ples of  construction  will  admit;  for  which  purpose  the  ivpecimens  [see  figs,  C  and  7] 
are  submitted  for  consideraLion  as  general  hints,  rather  than  as  liiii6heil  designs. 


SYMMETRICAL 


COTTAGE. 


KOCllKSTER. 


TTnoEVEa  loves  symmetry  and  tlie  fe]m[>kT  kinds  of  cottage  beauty,  inclufling  good 
proportion,  tasteful  fiirms,  and  ehasteness  of  ornament,  we  think  can  not  but  like  this 
design,  since  it  unites  all  these  requisites.  It  is  an  illustralion  of  a  cottago  mude 
ornamental  at  a  very  trifling  expense,  and  without  sacrificing  truthfulness  to  that  kind 
of  tasteful  simplicity  which  is  the  true  touchstone  of  cottage  beautv. 
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This  cottage  is  entered  by  means  of  an  ample  La]I,  off  which  is  the  parlor,  15  ft  by 
15  ft.  6  in.  The  dining  and  living  room  is  entered  from  either  the  haJl  or  parlor,  and 
is  15  ft.  6  in.  by  14  ft.,  having  closets,  also  a  closet  under  stairs.  Adjacent  to  the 
dining-room  is  the  nursery,  14  ft.  by  12  ft.  6  in.,  having  a  bathing-room  and  doaet. 


OBOUKD  FLOOB. 


Off  of  dining  room  is  the  kitchen,  15  ft.  C  in.  by  12  ft  6  in.,  having  an  ample  paalrj, 
sink  room,  &c.  The  back  stairs  ascend  from  the  sink-room,  which  is  a  great  oonven- 
ience,  as  slops,  &c^  from  the  second  story  can  be  brought  down  tliese  Mairs  witLoat 
being  seen  from  any  of  the  principal  rooms.  Entrance  to  the  cellar  ffom  the  kitchen. 
In  the  hall  is  the  principal  stairs  leading  to  second  story,  which  ts  dhrided  into  bed- 
rooms having  closets  attached ;  also  inclosed  stairs  to  attic,  in  which  there  are  three 
large  sleeping-rooms,  with  store-rooms,  <fec.  The  little  front  room  in  second  story  would 
make  a  bed-room  if  required,  or  a  dressing  room  attached  to  the  large  front  bed-room. 
First  story  9  ft.  6  in.  high,  second  story  8  ft.  high.     The  superstructure  is  framed, 
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Effects  or  Winter  on  Conifers. — ^The  last  winter  has  enabled  us  to  judge  more  correctly  than 
beforo  of  the  effects  of  as  low  a  temperature  as  we  usoally  experience,  eyen  in  extreme  cases, 
upon  most  of  the  newly  introduced  trees  and  shmha.  From  information  communicated  to  the 
Oardener^  Chraniele,  and  from  sevend  other  sooroeSi  the  Horticultural  Society  have  been  able  to 
cause  an  instructive  return  to  be  prepared,  which  is  published  in  the  number  of  their  journal 
just  out  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  is  a  subject  of  the  highest  interest  in  the  innumerable 
lovers  of  "hardy''  plants,  who  spend  large  sums  of  money  upon  their  acquisitioo,  and  who  are 
greatly  annoyed  when  the  assurances  that  they  have  received  of  a  costly  plant  being  certainly 
quite  hardy,  prove  to  he  fallacious.  To  be  hardy,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  a  tree  must  be 
able  to  bear  not  only  our  ordinary  winters^  which  are  remarkable  only  for  their  mildness,  but 
those  instances  of  much  lower  temperature  which  are  certain  to  oceurr  every  ten  or  fifteen  yean, 
and  of  which  we  have  no  previous  warning^ 

The  question  of  hardiness  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  conclusively.  Mere  identity  oi 
temperature  does  not  indicate  identity  oi  climates;  the  thermometer  may  fall  to  cero  in  two 
places^  of  which  one  has  a  warm,  dry,  well  drained  soil,  the  other  a  cold,  damp,  heavy  soil,  and 
plants  will  escape  in  the  first  which  perish  in  the  last  A  great  variety  of  analogous  circumstaooee^ 
unobserved,  and  perhaps  inappreciable,  assist  in  complicating  the  matter,  so  thiit,  for  absolute 
exactness^  eoeh  species  of  tree  would  require  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  distiertation.  But  life  is 
too  short  for  us  to  wait  for  elaborate  inquiries^  and  we  must  be  satiffied  with  such  an  approxima- 
tion to  truth  as  can  be  readily  obtained.  The  most  satisfactory  way  of  arriving  at  such  truth  is 
by  obtaining  returns  from  many  different  places,  in  different  situation^  and  comparing  the  * 
evidence  relating  to  each  new  species  with  that  collected  io  the  same  places  concerning  well-known 
plants  now  familiar  in  all  gardens.  To  say  that  a  "pecies  will  bear  an  ordinary  winter  is  too 
vague  an  assertion  to  be  useful.  To  say  that  it  is  as  hardy  as  an  evergreen  Oak  or  a  Sweet  Bay, 
or  a  common  Laurel,  is  intelligible  to  every  one.  The  memoranda  published  by  the  Horticultural 
Society  furnish  data  for  such  a  comparison,  which  every  reader  con  make  for  himselC  Our  limited 
space  only  enables  us  to  give  the  result  of  the  inquiry  as  regards  a  few  of  the  more  interesting 


Among  the  true  Pines  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  in  all  places^  except  the  worm  south 
and  south' western  districts^  the  following  are  too  tender  to  lie  worth  planting,  viz :  Devoniana, 
GrenviUce,  JUifolia^  leiophylla,  aptdcenntf  Hartioegi^  paiula,  Teoeote^  ButMlliana,  canarientiSf  Mom- 
soHtana,  Wineegteriana,  Oordoniana,  halfpenny,  ttineruia,  Orixabiie,  oeddenttdiB,  and  pteudo-Mtrobut, 
On  the  other  hand,  the  hardy  constitution  of  the  following  seems  to  be  established,  viz:  Uaveana, 
Oerardiana^  tubereulatOt  paltatrU,  radiata,  maeroearpOy  BerUhoamianaf  LindleyancLf  Fremontiana, 
muricata,  Montezumce,  Ayaeahuiie,  eembr<Ade9,  oiteofpermOj  Pence,  perdca,  and  Bruiia.    With  regard 
to  J^.  iniigrui  the  evidence  is  conflicting ;  there  is  a  circumstance,  indeed,  within  our  own  know- 
ledge which  is  inexplicable ;  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  were  two  good  sized 
specimens,  one  rather  younger  than  the  other ;  the  former  sheltered  partially  by  a  wall,  the  latter 
•B  mach  or  more  sheltered  by  a  oonservatory ;  the  younger  died,  the  older  sustained  no  injury : 
BO  again  at  Congleton,  some  are  returned  killed,  others  as  having  escaped ;  at  Ossington,  where 
the  Sweet  Bays  perished,  this  plant  was  uninjured,  and  it  is  returned  by  Mr.  Lows;  of  Notting- 
ham, where  the  frost  was  more  intense  than  elBcwhere,  as  being  merely  ''injured.**    We  incline 
to  regard  the  plant  as  hardy  after  it  is  eight  or  nine  years  old.  _ 

Of  Spruces  the  following  seem  hardy,  vir:  AhU*  Smilhiana^  Mbrinda,  orienialitt  and  all  the     ^ 
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Among  Silvers  and  their  allien  Abies  Pinsapo,  WebbianOf  jegoeim;  cephaUmiea,  IforSnanniana, 
and  Pichta  are  hardy ;  on  the  contrary,  A,  religiosa  will  not  stand. 

All  Larches  except  QHffitki  seem  to  be  hardy. 

The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  represents  sufficiently  the  constitution  of  other  Cedars;  the  reports  req>eoi^ 
ing  the  Deodar  are  much  the  same ;  in  both  cases  plants  haye  died,  or  saflfered,  or  escaped. 
Practically  we  may  regard  the  Deodar  when  old  and  well  establisheu,  quite  as  hardy  as  the  Cedar 
of  I/ebanon ;  when  young  it  grows  so  fast  as  to  be  more  susceptible  of  very  severe  spring  froetsL 
Thus  when  the  thermometer  fell  to  18°,  on  the  24th  of  last  April,  the  young  Deodars  were  in  full 
growth  in  Mr.  Glsndinnixo's  nursery,  at  Turnham  Green,  and  nearly  all  perished.  Hie  yooog 
wood  of  the  common  Walnut  was  killed  at  the  same  time. 

Among  Cypresses,  Capresnu  funebrU  appears  to  be  unsuited  to  Nottinghamshire  and  the  «mn- 
ties  to  the  North,  probably  because  it  has  not  summer  heat  enough;  the  same  may  be  inferred  of 
C.  Wid^anOf  Ooveniana,  toruloea  and  thuriftra ;  O.  macrocarpa  appears  to  be  more  hardy,  fur  no 
plant  was  quite  killed  even  at  Ossington,  and  at  Oulton  it  sustained  little  injury.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  returned  by  Sir  Oswald  Moslet  among  his  killed.  We  have  some  hope  that  all  these 
Cypresses  will  become  hardier  as  the  specimens  acquire  age ;  while  young  they  grow  so  fast  and 
so  late  as  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  of  cold. 

The  returns  relating  |to  Junipers  show  how  little  they  are  cultivated.  It,  however,  appears 
certain  that  /.  exeelsOf  sguamattit  recurva,  chinemU,  Japomcat  aikd  tnexieana  are  hardy;  and  Btrmu- 
diana^  tetragona^  and  Bedfordiana  unmistakably  tender. 

Among  other  Coniferous  plants,  Araucaria  imbrieata  has  suffered  far  more  than  was  expected, 
and  evidently  will  not  bear  the  climate  of  Derbyshire,  and  the  bordering  counties;  this  is  a  very 
unexpected  result ;  it  seems  also  to  be  ascertained  that  in  a  climate  that  suits  it^  it  will  bear  well 
exposure  to  the  ses,  a  quality  of  which  those  who  live  on  the  coasts  where  there  is  no  chalk,  will 
do  well  to  avail  themselves.  The  other  Araucariat  are  not  worth  further  triaL  All  species  of 
Callitrls  are  tender.  All  the  Cephalotaxi  are  as  hardy  as  Yews;  a  great  discovery,  considering 
how  handsome  those  evergreen?  are.  Cryptomerias^  when  in  health,  sufifer  nothing;  even  the 
fine  variety  Lubbi^  obtained  from  the  Dutch  Botanic  Garden  at  Buitenzorg  in  Java,  was  untouch- 
ed  tfo  far  north  as  Cheshire ;  but  unhealthy  specimens  were  turned  brown  in  many  places.  Con- 
cerning Cunninghamia  we  have  no  northern  evidence;  up  to  the  latitude  of  London  it  may  be 
regarded  as  about  os  hardy  as  a  Sweet  Bay  or  Mag^iolia  grandijlora*  Dacrydiums,'  Phylloclades 
and  Dammars  are  not  worth  further  triaL  Of  Fitzroya  we  have  the  following  account :  **  Not  in- 
jured, ChUwick  ;  cut  back  to  the  main  stem,  but  recovering,  Aeton  Orcen ;  not  affected  during 
the  winter,  Bageliot ;  stood  well,  not  being  injured  in  the  least.  Ware ;  leader  killed  down  —  sup- 
posed to  be  hardy,  Alton;  unhurt,  RoUexton;  escaped  with  slight  injury,  Congleton;  not  hurt» 
Exeter ;  uninjured.  Singleton;  under  south-east  wall,  leader  killed  about  6  or  6  inches,  Southamp- 
ton ;  slightly  protected,  uninjured,  Bicton ;"  we  therefore  regard  it  as  hardy,  the  injury  it  sustain- 
ed being  probably  caused  by  the  youth  and  rapid  growth  of  the  specimens.  Glyptostrobus  is 
hardy.  Libocedrtu  ehileneis  is  an  unanticipated  addition  to  hardy  Conifers ;  it  seems  to  be  un- 
doubtedly as  hardy  as  a  Chinese  Arbor  Yitse.  Concerning  the  Podocarps  all  remains  uncertain ; 
they  are  worth  further  trial.  Retinisporas  seem  to  be  tender.  Of  Saxo-Gothtea  the  reports  are 
contradictory ;  the  following  is  the  return  concerning  it : — "Is  scarcely  alive,  but  not  quite  killed, 
although  hopeless,  Chiatoick;  cut  back  to  the  main  stem,  but  recovering,  Aeton  Oreen;  not  affect- 
ed during  the  winter,  Bagehot;  stood  well,  not  being  injured  in  the  least,  Ware;  perfectly  hardy, 
Alton;  unhurt,  Bolletton;  escaped  with  slight  injury,  Congleton;  not  hurt,  ExHer;  uninjured. 
Singleton  ;  promises  to  prove  as  hardy  as  any  of  the  Yew^  Bicton."  We  hope  the  Bicton  judg- 
ment will  be  confirmed ;  we  know  that  the  plant  which  died  at  Chiswick  was  out  of  health;  and 
tlmt  tlie  specimen  at  Acton  Green,  although  it  had  grown  very  fast  and  failed  to  ripen  its  wood, 
exhibited  no  sign  of  suffering  till  the  thermometer  fell  to  4^,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  bright  room- 
ing sun.  Taxodifiin  9emperv%ret\9  must  receive  a  verdiot  of  hardy,  although  its  leaves  and  young 
shoots  were  nipped  and  turned  brown  ;  the  common  Yew  was  as  much  hurt  in  some  places,  espe- 
cially plants  transplanted  in  the  previous  autumn.  Thujas,  all  hardy.  About  Torreya  nuei/era 
there  is  but  one  return,  fi'om  Hampshire,  and  that  is  favorable.— G^ard  Chron, 
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Palaoi  Gardxnb^  Hamfto!!  CouBT.-*-Tn  no  previotis  season  do  we  recollect  hsTiDg  seen  these  in 
better  condition  than  thejrare  at  present;  and  that  their  noble  avenneSi  broad  gravel  walks close- 
1/  shaven  verdant  lawna^  and  shadj  retreats^  are  appreciated  by  the  public,  is  evident  from  the 
number  of  visitors  who  dailjr  frequent  theoL    The  flower  beds  are  just  now  at  their  best;  among 
them  are  famous  masses  ofLee'sJloribunda,  integrifoliat  and  omp/extcati/M  Calceolarias ;  Mountain 
of  Lxghty  Flower  of  the  Bay^  Tom  Thumb,  Frogmore,  and  Fair  Helen  Geraniums ;  the  variega- 
ted and  blue  Mexican  Ageratums ;  the  Olobe,  Riecarton^  and  Carolina  Fuchsias ;  the  dwarf  purple 
flowered  Dahila  ulinda,  which,  when  grown  on  poor  soil,  does  not  rise  above  a  foot  in  height^ 
and  is  veiy  pretty ;  variegated  Alyasum,  quite  a  compact  mass  of  snow  blossom ;  together  with 
beds  of  Robinson's  Defiaoce  Verbena  mixed  with  Mangles*  variegated  Geranium ;    charming 
clamps  of  Clove  Carnations,  and  of  Roea  DevonieneiM,    The  latter  is  found  to  bloom  beautifully 
here  every  season,  and  is  much  admired,  as  is  also  the  Bouvenir  <Ie  Malmaieon,    Surrounding  the 
lawn  are  several  fine  piUar  Roses^  which,  when  in  bloom,  are  striking  and  handsome.    They 
vary  from  12  to  15  feet  in  height.    The  sorts  are  Bi'ennita,  ChinidjU,  Coupe,  <f  Hebe,  Lamarq^te, 
Dwhen  of  Sutherland,  Madame  Laffay,  Fulgent,  Mrs.  Elliot,  and  William  Jesse,  <bc     The  wall 
along  the  side  of  the  broad  walk  from  the  "  Flower-pot  Gate"  to  the  river,  is  covered  with  Roses, 
Honeysuckles,  Chimonanthus,  Ceanothnses,  Magnolias,  Jasmines,  and  Clematises^  Ac    These  are 
not  so  trimly  trained  as  to  render  them  stiff  and  formal ;  but  are  allowed  such  freedom  of 
growth  as  gives  them  a  luxuriant  and  graceful  appearance.    In  the  ''fountain  court**  the  basin  is 
encircled  with  large  scarlet  Geraniums  in  pots^  consisting  of  Tom  Thumb,  Flower  of  the  Day,  and 
standard  Fuchsias,  which  give  to  this  quiet  square  a  gaity  which  it  never  before  possessed.    The 
way  in  which  Mr.  Neil,  who  is  gardener  here,  winters  these  specimens  is  as  follows: — As  soon  as 
frost  sets  in  he  packs  them  closely  together  in  a  cold  frame,  and  keeps  them  perfectly  dry  till 
spring,  when  he  fresh  pots  them,  and  placee  them  in  a  gentle  heat»  in  which  they  push  rapidly 
and  soon  come  into  flower,  and  continue  so  all  the  season. 

As  regards  the  walks»  they  are  in  beautiful  order — a  condition  in  which  they  are  maintained 
by  means  of  boiling  salt  water  applied  to  them,  as  often  as  they  require  it^  from  a  machine 
something  like  that  employed  for  the  same  purpo^  by  Mr.  Fleming  It  is  an  oval  copper  cylin- 
der encased  (except  the  top)  in  iron,  so  as  to  have  a  flue  all  round  it ;  it  holds  about  87  gallons 
of  water,  which  is  kept  boiling  by  means  of  a  furnace  below,  and  it  is  spread  over  the  walks 
from  a  perforated  pipe  like  that  attached  to  carts  for  watering  streets.  It  is  set  on  low  broad 
wheels  and  is  easily  drawn  by  a  couple  of  men,  and  all  admit  tliat  its  working  and  efficiency  are 
most  satisfactory.  It  was  made,  we  were  informed,  in  Kingston,  from  a  plan  furnished  by  Mr. 
Netl,  and  cost  about  201 

The  large  Vine  has  upwards  of  1600  bunches  of  Grapes  on  it  this  season,  and  appears  to  be  in 
excellent  health.  A  new  greenhouse,  aerated  by  means  of  Moore*8  patent  ventilators^  has  lately 
been  put  up  for  the  accommodation  of  tender  plants  in  winter,  and  we  observed  that  the  gold 
and  silver  fish  pond  and  canal  have  been  cleaned  and  otherwise  put  in  good  condition. — Garden 
Chronicle, 


Caltftbabia  HiEMANTOA,  Plonchon  Of td  Linden. — **Thi8  is  by  far  the  finest  Melastomad  which 
has  ever  been  brought  to  Europe,  not  even  exoepting  the  Medinilla  magniHca.  The  figure  in  the 
*  -F/ortf  des  Serres*  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  plant,  without  render- 
ing it  necessary  to  speak  of  the  size  and  abundance  of  its  brilliant  flowers,  or  of  the  blood-red 
color  to  which  it  owes  its  native  name  of  Sangrede  toro  (BulFs  blood.)  It  is  a  bushy  freely  flow- 
ering shrub,  with  a  rusty  down  all  over  its  branches,  petioles,  pedundcs,  pedicels,  calyx,  and  the 
lower  snrfaoe  of  the  leaves.  The  leaves  themselves  are  extremely  thick  and  coriaceous  and  are 
remarkable  for  their  beautifully  reticulated  nerves.  The  racemes  of  flowers  are  as  much  as  2  feet 
in  lengtli,  and  bear  each  15  or  20  flowers^  with  fleshy  persistent  petals^  and  a  oalyx  opening  into 
the  ahape  of  a  soapbox. 

**  It  was  discovered  in  1847  by  Mr.  Sohltm  upon  the  far-famed  Paramo  de  Cachiri,  and  has 
again  been  met  with  by  the  same  traveller  in  the  province  of  Ocafia,  whenol  he  has  sent  home 
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compenj  with  fleveral  other  beautifal  plants  which  have  aUo  reached  txb,  and  to  which  we  hope 
shortly  to  draw  attention.  Among  them  are  Purdiea  nutoMj  with  gracefully  bending  spikes  of 
white  bracts  and  deleeate  pink  flowers ;  Chnoealyx  pulcher,  a  pretty  little  shrub  with  thick  fleshy 
nearly  orbicohir  leaves^  and  numerous  bright  red  tubular  flowers ;  Clethra  eonmmUit^  with  leaves 
like  Vaccinivm^  and  pretty  white  corymbose  flowers;  several  magnificent  ^artot ;  the  pretty 
Begcma  miniata,  introduced  last  year,  and  already  known  for  the  ease  and  abundance  with  which 
it  flowers ;  and  lastly,  several  very  fine  species  of  Lisiaiithuf,  which  we  succeeded  in  raiding 
from  seed,  but  which  afterwards  died  in  spite  of  our  utmost  care." — IAndeiC$  Cataloffue,  1854* 

There  is  a  spedmen  of  this  in  our  herbarium,  from  Mr.  Lindkn,  which  enables  us  to  verify  the 
exactness  of  the  foregoing  account  to  a  great  extent  Tlie  figures  in  the  Flore  des  SerrtM  repre- 
sents it  as  being  one  of  the  most  glorious  of  plants.  It  is  said  to  hold  its  petals^  contrary  to  the 
habit  of  Melastomads^  and  if  so,  it  will  far  ecTipse  eywy^  crimson  flowered  species  in  cultivation. 
For  exhibiting  it  will  rank  with  Indian  Azaleas  or  crimson  Rhododendrons  The  high  price  at 
which  it  is  about  to  be  "  let  out^"  vi^  50  fr.  each,  shows  what  a  value  is  put  upon  it  by  its  spiri- 
ted importer. 

Among  Melastomads  the  genus  is  remarkable  for  having  the  operculate  calyx  of  an  Eucalyptus 
hut  buried  in  ferruginous  felt. — Qard,  Chran, 


WiNTKRiNO  YsBBKZfAS. — ^Haviug  succecded  in  keeping  the  different  sorts  of  Yerhenaa  in  small 
pots  through  the  winter,  when  my  neighbors  have  failed,  I  beg  to  state  the  method  I  adopt  In 
the  first  or  second  week  in  July,  I  strike  in  8-inch  pots  as  many  cuttings  of  the  different  kinds  as 
I  require  for  filling  the  beds  in  the  following  year,  about  six  pots  of  a  sort  being  sufficient  Ear- 
ly in  August^  the  pots  being  filled  with  roots,  I  prepare  as  many  boxes,  two  feet  square,  as  I  have 
sorts,  filling  one-third  of  each  box  with  broken  tiles,  and  the  rest  wiUi  one  part  sand,  one  leaf 
mould,  and  two  parts  good  rich  loam.  The  plants  are  then  placed  in  them  at  equal  distances 
apart,  and  the  shoots  being  pegged  down  they  soon  take  root  all  over  the  box,  and  form  one  maan 
The  boxes  are  placed  in  a  cold  frame  during  the  winter,  and  the  lights  are  thrown  off,  except  in 
wet  or  frcsty  weather.  Early  in  the  spring  they  begin  to  make  young  shooto^  which  I  pot  in  3 
inch  pots,  and  strike  in  a  Cucumber  frame ;  these  will  be  ready  to  plant  out  hy  the  end  of  April, 
at  which  time  the  boxes  are  turned  out,  one  side  being  removed,  and  the  mass  planted  in  the 
centre  of  a  bed.  The  hed  is  then  filled  up  with  the  young  plants  from  the  8-inch  Tpota ;  those 
out  of  the  boxes,  being  oldest  and  strongest,  take  the  lead  and  keep  it ;  thus  the  plants  in  th« 
centre  of  the  bed,  being  the  highest,  a  striking  effect  is  produced. — G,  F,,  Oard  Ckron, 


Begonia  ofultflora. — Ptdzeys. — ''This  remarkahle  epedes  is  as  beautiful  as  any  of  tiie  genuy 
and  will  no  doubt  become  a  favorite  among  the  many  persons  who  admire  this  interesting  fami- 
ly. Some  notion  of  the  plant  may  be  obtained  by  imagining  a  small  bush  with  thick  ahining 
leaves  covered  with  heads  of  flowers  looking  something  like  those  of  the  common  Gueldres  Rose 
( Vibumum  opulut,)  but  of  a  more  delicate  texture  and  of  a  much  purer  white,  and  forming  an 
admirable  background  to  golden  yellow  stamens.  The  species  was  discovered  by  M.  Schlim  in 
the  cold  regions  of  the  province  of  Soto  (New  Grenada.)    Price  15  fr." — Linden's  Catcdogue^  1854. 

We  know  nothing  of  this^  but  it  seems  to  be  a  desirable  acquisition.— ^ardl  Chron. 
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The  Cokoobd  Gbapb. — ^Numerous  correspondents  write  as  that  thejr  were  disappointed 
at  not  finding  an  expression  of  our  opinion  of  this  fruit,  in  the  October  number.  We  will 
give  it  now.  It  was  presented,  in  large  quantities,  before  the  Pomological  Society  at  Boston, 
and  since  then  we  have  been  able  to  examine  it  carefully  at  home,  Mr.  Bull  having  politely 
sent  us  a  box  of  them.  It  is  a  large,  handsome  Grape,  both  bunch  and  berry  resembling 
the  Isabella  in  appearance,  save  that  the  bunch  is  usually  more  compact  and  the  berry 
rounder  and  has  a  thicker  coat  of  bloom.  It  has  the  same  foxy  perfume  and  flavor  of  the 
Isabella^  but  stronger ;  when  a  few  berries  are  eaten,  a  prickling  sensation  is  produced  on 
the  tongue.  This  has  been  remarked  by  all  who  have  tested  it,  as  far  as  we  know.  It  is 
very  juicy,  and  we  think  will  prove  to  he  an  excellent  wine  grape.  For  the  table,  however, 
we  do  not  consider  it  equal  in  quality  to  the  Isabella;  and  in  this  opinion  nearly  all  disin- 
terested parties,  whom  we  have  conversed  with,  agree.  It  was  tested  and  compared  with 
the  Itdbellay  at  Boston,  grown  at  Weston,  not  far  from  Concord ;  and  not  one  on  the  com- 
mittee considered  it  as  good.  We  have  again  compared  it  with  Isabellas  grown  here,  and 
the  latter  has  been  unanimously  pronounced  superior. 

Tet  we  regard  the  Grape  as  an  important  acquisition,  as  ripening  earlier  than  either  the 
Catawba  or  Isabella^  and  therefore  likely  to  furnish  northern  sections  with  a  Grape,  where 
heretofore  no  good  Grapes  have  ripened.  It  may  be  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  Isabella^ 
but  not  more,  we  think ;  for  ripe  Isabellas^  fully  ripe  and  excellent^  grown  within  ten  miles 
or  less  of  Concord,  were  shown  beside  it  at  Boston.  The  location,  however,  must  have 
been  a  very  favorable  one ;  for  most  people  seemed  surprised  to  see  it  ripe  so  early,  and 
some,  Mr.  Hovby  included,  asserted  very  positively  that  they  were  not  Isabellas  but  verita- 
ble CoricoTds.  Mr.  Hovxy  adhered  to  this  opinion,  we  believe,  until  he  went  out  to  Weston 
and  examined  the  vine  from  which  the  Isabellas  were  gathered.  From  this  one  would 
suppose  that  there  is  a  great  similarity  between  the  two  Grapes;  and  so  there  is;  but  the 
form  and  flavor  are  both  different,  as  we  have  already  said,  and  the  canes  of  the  Concord 
are  much  more  slender  than  those  of  the  Isabella. 

We  believe  the  merits  of  this  Grape  have  been  exaggerated.  It  has  been  described  as 
being  "/r^  from  all  pulp^'^^  and  of  a  very  rich  and  luscious  flavor,  Mr.  Bull  himself, 
however,  described  it  as  having  "  very  little  pulp,"  which  is  nearer  the  truth.  We  think 
it  will,  with  the  same  treatment,  be  about  the  size  of  the  Isabella,  It  appears  to  have  a 
vigorous  constitution,  likely  to  escape  mildew  and  other  diseases  to  a  great  extent;  and 
this  is  a  very  important  quality.  On  the  whole,  we  congratulate  Mr.  Bull  on  his  success- 
ful attempt  at  raising  seedling  Grapes ;  it  affords  him  ample  encouragement  to  continue 
his  labors  in  this  direction. 


Thb  Flare  dea  Serres  for  September  last,  has  a  plate  of  the  Mdranta  Warscewiezii^  a 
Central  American  species,  with  magnificent  foliage,  beautifully  variegated,  like  the  well- 
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New  Bosn/— Tlie  English  ^FUrigt^  Fruititt,^  &c^  for  October,  gircs  a  colored  draw- 
ing c/f  the  new  hybrid  perpetiud  Rose  "DwcAew  of  Koifolk^  which  was  originated  by 
Kaboottut,  of  Paris,  and  is  to  be  sent  ont  by  Messrs.  Wood  &.  Sox,  well  known  English 
K^jse  growers.  They  offer  it  now  for  half  a  guinea  a  plant.  The  flower  is  described  as  **a 
bright  crimson,  with  a  shade  of  pink  on  the  under  side  of  the  petal."  A  strong  grower, 
remarkably  free  frrnn  thorns,  with  large,  handsome,  glanooos  foliage,  and  blooms  ireely. 
Messrs.  Wood  &  8o3i  charact^ize  it  ^*  a  brilliant  eohn-ed  dimbing  Hybrid  Perpetual  Boae^"* 
The  term  climbing  is  merely  an  exaggeration  of  its  Tigoroos  growth.  Mr.  Rims  says,  in 
the  same  nnmber  of  the  Florist^  "it  will  probably  form  a  nice  Pillar  Rose."  "JZofterf 
Burrui*^  was  introdnced  in  the  same  way  as  "  climbing  Hybrid  Perpetual,"  bnt  was  fonnd  to 
be  merely  a  free-growing  sort  that  made  long  shoots.  The  public  are  greatly  imposed  upon 
by  exaggerated  descriptions  of  new  things.  Advertising  new  plants  and  flowers  has  got 
to  be  nearly  or  quite  as  bad  as  advertising  quack  medicines.  The  evil  is  a  growing  one  in 
this  country,  and  it  would  be  well  if  some  effective  check  could  be  given  it  at  once;  this, 
however,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  as  an  imposrability. 


Isabella  Gbapes. — E.  A.  McKat,  Esq.,  of  Naples,  informs  us  that  he  has  gathered 
8,000  pounds  of  Grapes  from  an  acre  of  vines,  6,000  pounds  of  which  are  niarketable  and 
flne.  We  acknowledged  a  sample  of  them,  in  our  last  number.  Most  of  them  are  sold  in 
the  Canadian  cities.  A  New  York  hotel  offered  fifleen  cents  per  pound  for  the  whole  crop, 
to  be  delivered  at  intervals  during  the  winter ;  but  Mr.  MoKat  preferred  disposing  of  tbem 
Sn  the  fall. 

Speaking  of  New  York  hotels,  reminds  us  of  their  shabby  fruit  desserts.  At  the  very 
best,  where  $2,50  per  day  is  charged,  one^can  not  find  a  good  Pear  or  a  good  bunch  of 
Grapes  on  the  table.  Those  who  want  such  things  must  go  to  Taylor's  or  ThompsosX 
and  pay  for  them.  Our  hotel  accommodations  generally  are  good  enough;  but  in  the 
matter  of  fruit  desserts,  there  is  ample  scope  for  improvement  Which  of  them  will  take 
the  lead? 

Pbabs  fbom  MioniGAN. — Our  correspondent,  Dr.  D.  K.  Uitokbwood,  of  Adrian,  Mich., 
sends  us  specimens  of  White  Doyenne  and  Winter  Nelie  Pears,  as  fine  as  any  we  have  seen 
this  season,  and  the  latter  variety  are  as  large  and  fine  as  we  have  ever  seen  them  grown 
any  where ;  they  measured  over  eight  and  a  quarter  inches  in  circumference,  and  of  the 
highest  quality — Michigan  is  to  be  a  great  fruit  growing  State — gentlemen  who  have  trav- 
eled there  lately,  to  buy  apples  for  Illinois,  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  size  and  beauty 
of  the  Apple,  of  the  health,  vigor,  and  productiveness  of  the  trees.  We  take  it  as  a  great 
favor  thus  to  be  furnished  with  specimens  from  different  localities.  It  is  the  true  way  to 
accumulate  pomological  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 


The  Flemish  Bkautt  Pear  on  Quince. — It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  Flemish 
Beauty  is  sometimes  a  total  failure  on  the  Quince,  and  at  others  succeed  perfectly  well. 
We  saw  recently  a  considerable  number  of  very  beautiful  young  trees  of  it  in  the  nursery 
of  Mr,  Menand,  on  the  Troy  Road,  near  Albany ;  and  Mr.  M.  informed  us  that  he  had  not 
failed  with  it  in  a  single  instance.  We  take  pleasure  in  stating,  in  this  connection,  that  Mr. 
M.'s  little  collection  of  dwarf  Pears  are  all  beautiful,  showing  the  same  skillful  culture  and 
training  which  distinguish  his  pot-plants.  "A  little  ground  well 'tilled,"  is  Mknand's 
maxim.    We  are  glad  to  see  him  turn  a  share  of  his  attention  to  hardy  trees. 
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Akothsb  "Impobtajst  Seobbt"  in  Ottltivation.— Profeasor  "Terra-Onlture"  Comstook 
thongbt,  or  pretended  to  think,  that  he  made  a  great  disoorerj  in  the  art  of  culture,  and 
modestly  demanded  from  the  State,  or  the  nation  several  thousands  of  dollars,  as  a  reward. 
For  a  long  time  he  made  himself  and  every  one  he  met  unhappy  about  it,  until  at  length 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  into  the  thing. 
"We  do  not  know  that  the  committee  reported,  but  we  know  that  the  chabman  of  it  regard- 
ed the  whole  matter  as  sheer  nonsense ; — and  so  it  was.  The  State  would  do  nothing  for 
the  Professor,  and  so  he  took  to  lecturing;  and  the  last  we  heard  of  him,  he  was  in  Wis- 
consin.   Poor  CoMSTooK  I  people  hereabout  said  he  was  mad ;  and  it  may  be  he  was,  and  is. 

Our  friend  Isaac  IIiij>bbth,  formerly  of  Geneva,  but  who  now  hails  from  a  romantic 
spot  on  Seneca  Lake  called  *^  Big  Stream  Point,'*'*  has  also  made  a  discovery,  he  says,  and 
we  do  not  doubt  it,  for  he  is  a  genius,  and  has  always  been  discovering  something  during 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  that  we  have  known  him.  We  have  been  advised  by  the 
following  circular : 

'*I  have  made  an  important  disoovery  in  growing  Pear  and  Plam  stook?,  by  which  method  all 
nursery-men  may  grow  their  own  stocks  from  seed,  without  risk  of  failure  from  the  effects  of 
leaf-blight  I  am  willing,  and  propose  to  impart  this  important  secret  to  those  who  wiz'h  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefit  of  this  discovery.  Should  you  think  proper,  I  will  give  you  the  details, 
on  the  promise  from  you  of  ten  dollars ;  payable  when  the  matter  is  saccessfully  proved  by 
practicable  demonstration,  one  year  from  this  date.    L  Hildrxtb. — Big  Stream  Point,  J\r.  Y." 

Kow  this  is  a  very  reasonable  and  modest  announcement,  more  so  than  any  of  the  sort 
we  have  seen.  A  very  little  information  on  the  subject  of  growing  seedlings  would  be 
worth  $10,  and  Hildbeth,  we  are  told,  has  succeeded  remarkably  well.  But  if  we  were 
in  his  place,  we  would  grow  the  stocks  and  sell  them,  instead  of  selling  a  secret  which  may 
turn  out  to  be  no  secret  at  all. 


SiNGULAB  FsBAKS  OF  ITatube. — A  gentleman  in  this  county  presented  us  with  two 
Apples,  taken,  he  says  from  the  same  limb  of  the  same  tree,  which  had  never  been  grafted 
or  budded,  one  a  russet  like  Pomme  gris,  and  the  other  a  large  green  apple.  We  of  course 
set  this  down  as  a  mistake.  But,  what  was  our  surprise,  on  receiving  a  letter  from  a 
gentleman  in  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  (whom  we  visited  during  the  time  of  holding  the  State  Fair, 
and  who  showed  us,  among  other  things,  a  large  patch  of  Beets,  from  which  he  offered  to 
supply  us,)  containing  the  following  announcement:  "  On  examining  my  Beets  I  found  that 
some  of  them  had  turned  to  Sweet  Potatoes,  and  therefore  send  you  along  a  barrel,  which 
I  hope  you  will  receive  in  good  order."  This  is  the  greatest  transmutation  we  ever  heard 
of,  and  hope  it  will  continue. 


Wateb.^Pbof.  Kibtlakd  has  again  favored  us  with  information  on  wind-mills  for  rais- 
ing water,  intended  as  a  reply  to  statements  made  in  the  Ohio  Cultivator.  We  are  per- 
fectly satisfied,  ourselves,  that  this  is  by  far  the  most  inexpensive  mode  of  raising  water  in 
situations  favorably  exposed  to  the  wind ;  and  if  one  or  two,  or  twenty,  have  failed,  the 
fault  has  been  in  the  construction,  and  not  in  the  principle.  The  past  season  has  undoubt- 
edly led  to  many  resolves  to  try  some  means  of  supplying  water,  and  we  hope  wind-mills 
will  be  fairly  tried. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  L.  A.  Wabd,  for  specimens  of  the  Sheldon  Pear,  measur- 
^     ing  ten  inches  in  circumference.    Smooth,  beautiful,  and  excellent. 
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NoBTHxax  Musoadhcb  Geapbs.— We  hay«  reoeiyed  two  boxes  of  the  fruit  of  thia  new  Tarietjr 
from  EL  FowLKE  and  P.  Stewart,  of  Shaker  Tillage,  New  Labanon,  Columbia  county,  N.  Y.  The 
specimens  first  receiyed  were  somewhat  injured  by  eonyeyanoe^  and  we  were  unable  to  judge 
properly  of  their  merits.  The  second  box  contained  bunches  in  a  good  state  of  preeerration, 
which  afforded  a  more  fSayorable  sample  of  their  quality.  They  were  carefully  examined  and 
compared  with  fruit  of  the  Diana,  and  of  the  habeUa  ripened  on  the  warm  side  of  a  buildings 
but  were  decidedly  inferior  to  both  of  these  in  quality.  This  sort  appears  to  be  an  improTed 
seedling  of  the  large  natiye  Fox  Grape,  and  is  claimed  to  ripen  a  monUi  earlier  than  the  Itabdla; 
if  this  is  the  case,  it  may  proye  yaluabla  in  northern  latitudes,  especially  to  those  wh<\  like  the 
peculiar  flayor  of  the  Fox  Grape.  When  these  were  received,  howeyer,  the  Diana,  growing  in 
a  wholly  exposed  situation,  (which  usually  matures  two  weeks  before  the  laabella,)  was  fully  ripe^ 
and  is  far  superior  in  flavor. 

The  seedling  Grape,  sent  with  the  aboye,  and  designated  **  Black  Cbuter"  (wholly  different  from 
the  true  Black  Cluster,  an  old  eort,)  was  not  equal  to  the  ** Northern  Muteadine,**  and  we  should 
think  unworthy  of  cultivation,  while  better  sorts  are  so  easily  to  be  had. — Countrjf  OentiemaiL, 

We  saw  this  "Muscadine"  at  Boston  and  considered  it  totally  worthless.  Ko  man  should 
either  propagate  it  or  offer  it  for  sale. 


Grapes. — I  send  by  Express  a  cluster  of  Grapes  called  the  Canadian  Chief,  grown  in  this  city, 
on  a  yioe  three  years  old,  supposed  to  have  come  from  Virginia.  It  has  borne  from  fifty  to  sixty 
pounds  this  year,  with  hardly  any  care  or  cultivation.  You  will  notice  that  they  are  hardly  ripe ; 
but  all  grapes  in  this  section  of  the  country  are  later  this  year.  I  think  it  is  some  thing  new,  as 
it  stands  the  winter  as  well  as  the  Isabella  or  Clinton,  and  far  better  than  the  Stoeetfoater,  It 
beats  every  thing  with  up,  but  perhaps  it  is  common  with  you.  If  you  deem  it  worthy  of  notice 
please  give  your  remarks  in  the  pages  of  your  journal    F.  W.  Fearm an. — Hamilton,  C,  TT. 

A  very  large  and  beautiful  bunch  of  Grapes.  A  foreign  variety  beyond  doubt,  resem- 
bling the  SfUieet  Water^  but  more  compact,  and  larger  and  finer  than  we  have  ever  seen  that 
variety  grown  in  the  open  air  in  this  country.  We  would  like  to  know  more  of  its  hardi- 
ness— how  exposed — and  whether  it  has  borne  there  more  than  one  season. 


The  Druid  &ill  Peach. — ^It  has  now  been  several  yeara  since  this  valuable  late  Peach  has 
borne  with  xa,  and  it  has  proved  uniformly  excellent  through  all  the  varying  seasons  It  ripens 
about  the  same  time  as  Crawford*8  Late,  and  is  superior  to  this,  to  the  Preddent,  Morri^  White, 
and  other  late  Peaches,  in  flavor.  Average  specimens  this  year  measured  seven  to  seven  and  a 
half  inches  in  circumference,  and  although  the  stone  is  small  and  thin,  so  thick  is  the  fle»h  that  it 
gives  the  Peach  rather  an  ovate  form — ^the  model  form  for  Peaches.  We  have  given  spedmena 
to  different  pomologists,  and  they  have  uniformly  pronounced  it  the  best  late  Peach  of  its  season. 
This  is  the  sort  that  is  placed  by  Elliott's  late  work  on  fruits,  on  the  rejected  list,  as  unworthy  of 
any  cultivation  whatever. — Country  Gentleman, 

We  are  indebted  to  J.  J.  Thomas  for  an  opportunity  of  tasting  this  Peach  in  perfection, 
and  we  unhesitatingly  class  it  with  the  very  best  late  varieties. 


KiRTLAND  Pear. — We  have  been  favored  by  Lewis  F.  Allen,  of  Black  Rock,  with  specimens  of 
this  fine  Pear,  grown  on  his  own  grounds.  They  were  about  half  the  size  of  those  we  had  formei^ 
ly  seen  from  Dr.  Eirtland,  doubtless  in  consequence  of  the  drouth.  They  were  found,  however, 
to  maintain  fully  their  excellent  flavor,  and  were  quite  equal  in  qualify  to  the  best  specimens  of 
the  Gray  Doyenne,  with  rather  more  of  the  peculiar  Seckel  perfume.  These  are  the  first,  fo  far 
as  we  know,  that  have  fruited  in  this  state.— CoMii^ry  Gentleman. 
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Tbb  ^^Qrouot)  CsaitRT.*'— Under  this  name  Mr.  P.  B.  Bbbi»>  of  SonthyUle,  Oonn.,  has 
sent  ns  frnit  of  a  species  of  Solanwn,  It  is  abont  the  siae  and  shape  of  a  Oherry,  of  a 
cream  color,  and  enveloped  in  a  dry,  paper-like  calyx.  It  is  mnch  more  agreeable  to  the 
taste,  when  eaten  raw,  than  any  tomato.    Mr.  Bbess  describes  it  as  follows : 

"Enclosed,  according  to  promise,  I  send  yon  some  leaves  of  the  Ground  Cherry.  These  speci- 
mens are  about  two-t birds  grown.  The  stalk  of  a  full  grown  specimen  is  nearly  an  inch  in 
diameter  at  the  ground*  and  about  three  feet  high,  and  its  habits  of  growth  are  similar  to  the 
Tomato,  and  it  will  bear  transplanting  as  well,  and  is  earlier  in  coming  into  bearing.  Should 
you  sow  any  seed,  next  spring,  be  careful  that  you  do  not  take  them  for  weeds^  when  they  vege- 
tate, and  destroy  them.  They  make  excellent  pies  and  preserves-^  mnch  saperior  to  the  Tomato, 
and  are  excellent  for  eating  raw. 

"  Should  yon  wish  any  farther  description,  or  more  seed,  it  will  be  cheerfully  given.  I  should 
also  add,  that^  when  ripe,  this  fruit  falls  irom  the  branches^  and  will  keep  in  ita  husk  fresh  some 
weekn    P.  a  BKtBA-^SauthviUe,  Cimn. 


Westbrn  Fbuit  Cultubb. — ^The  Ohio  Pomological  Society  holds  its  sixth  session  at  Geveland 
Dec  5th,  and  they  are  making  an  effort  there  to  bring  out  a  valuable  class  of  facta  on  Western 
Fruit  Culture,  They  ask  each  member  to  come  prepared  to  submit  information  to  the  Society  on 
the  following  points,  viz : 

First,  The  fruits  cultivated  by  himseljf^  or  in  his  region,  with  the  proper  name^  and  all  the  locaj 
and  other  synonyms  known  to  him.  The  character  of  the  top  and  subsoil  in  which  grown  ;  if 
the  surface  is  a  level  pkin,  or  hill  side,  the  aspect  and  elevation.  What  varieties  best  adapted  to 
these  soils,  and  locations,  and  their  productiveness.  The  mode  of  cultivation,  pruning  <fec.  The 
effect  of  manures^  kind  used,  when  and  bow  applied. 

Second,  The  influence  of  the  stock  on  the  health  and  dnration  of  the  varieties  grafted,  or  bud- 
ded on  the  same,  and  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  modes  of  propagation,  if  any.  Also  the  re- 
lative effect  of  root  grafting  (as  practised  by  many  nurserymen^  and  stock  grafting,  on  the  health 
and  duration  of  the  tree^ 

Third,  Observations  on  insects  injurious  to  f^uit,  trees^  and  vinea  The  diseases  or  maladies  to 
which  thej  are  subject^  with  the  best  modes  to  oounteract  these  evile^  with  any  other  information 
of  interest  on  the  vubject — Country  Oenilematu 


Mathews'  Curoulio  Rbmbdt.— -In  the  September  number  of  the  Sorticulturist,  you  make  the  in- 
quiry, in  regard  to  Mr.  Mathews*  Curcnlio  Remedy.  I  made  an  application  to  quite  a  number  of 
tree?,  and  in  every  instance  I  was  very  successful  The  trees  had  overloaded  crope^  and  all  who 
have  seen  the  trees  were  surprised.  Another  advantage  which  they  possessed  over  the  trees  in 
this  vicinity,  where  the  shaking  and  killing  process  was  resorted  to,  is,  that  not  a  single  plum  rotted 
on  any  of  the  trees  where  Mr.  Mathews'  remedy  was  applied,  while  the  complaint  was  universal 
from  those  persons  who  had  practiced  the  shaking  process.  Mr.  Mathews'  remedy  had  but  one  ap- 
plication, while  the  shaking  process  lasted  four  to  »ix  weeksL  On  a  tree  of  Princ^a  Imperial  Gaffe  ; 
owned  by  one  of  the  citizens  of  Syracuse,  on  which  the  Curculio  had  stung  nearly  all  the  crop  at 
an  early  day  in  the  season,  the  owner  was  enabled  to  find  about  forty  plums  which  were  yet  per- 
fect^ or  free  from  injury.  He  came  to  me,  and  said  if  I  could  save  those  plums,  —  that  is,  the 
forty, -^  he  would  believe  in  the  remedy.  I  made  the  application  once  only,  and  aU  the  plums 
punctured  fell  ofl^  while  those  unstung  at  the  time,  remained  so  and  ripened  into  perfect  fruit. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  showing  Mr.  Chabubs  Downikq  and  I>r.  Gbart  the  identical  tree,  with  its 
ripe  plums  on,  of  which  they  ate  some. 

As  regards  the  Committees  appointed,  they  have  all  concluded  to  test  it  another  season  before 
/I '    they  report    With  some,  the  success  has  been  unprecedented  in  some  cases,  and  not  so  good  in    ^ 
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For  the  benefit  of  the  pablio,  I  will  state  that  one  of  the  committee  appointed  bj  the  New 
York  State  Agricaltural  Society,  wrote  me  that  he  had  a  few  trees  in  his  yard,  or  lot  To  one 
he  applied  Mr.  Matoews'  remedy,  and  to  the  others  the  shaking  and  killing  process.  (I  write  now 
from  recollection,  not  haying  his  letter  before  roe.)  The  one  to  which  Mr.  Mathews*  remedy  was 
applied  (only  once)  had  an  enormous  crop  of  fruit ;  once  or  twice  he  shook  off  or  picked  off  half 
of  the  fruity  and  then  the  tree  was  too  full,  and  it  was  erenly  distributed  over  the  whole  tree. 
With  the  other  system,  he  had  to  continue  from  day  to  day,  for  weeks,  shaking,  catching,  and 
killing,  and  the  result  was  a  moderate  crop  only.  Thus  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Mathkws'  remedy— 
a  large  crop  and  one  application. 

In  another  experiment  by  the  same  person  in  another  lot^  he  was  not  as  sncceseful  as  in  his 
home  lot,  but  expresses  himself  decidedly  that  it  is  the  best  remedy  ever  offered,  so  far.  In  order 
that  they  may  give  it  another  trial,  and  be  particular  in  each  application,  the  committees  haTC 
agreed  to  test  it  again  next  season,  and  then  report  fully. 

Mr.  Mathews*,  in  a  late  letter  to  me,  says  he  will  wager  |100  on  any  tree,  in  any  soil,  and  any 
where,  that  he  will  save  a  full  crop  by  one  application  of  his  remedy.  I  have,  from  my  experi- 
ments, the  fullest  confidence  in  it.    A.  Fahnxstooe. — Syraeute,  N",  Y, 

We  are  glad  to  have  aasarances  bo  encouraging.  We  hope  all  that  is  here  said  will  be 
more  than  realized.  We  impatiently  await  the  committee^s  report.  Some  time  ago  we 
expressed  the  belief  that  oTie  season  wonld  not  satisfy  them.  Impatient  as  we  are,  we  are 
glad  that  they  are  determined  not  to  be  rash.    Bashness  is  one  of  the  errors  of  the  day. 


House  Rxpeninq  of  Feuit. — ^Your  leading  article,  in  the  last  number  of  the  HbrtieHUuriti,  i« 
on  a  subject  of  great  importance,  in  my  opinion,  and  in  itself  is  a  host  of  information.  Bat  as 
you  ask  others*  experience,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  some  of  mine.  Some  six  or 
eight  years  ago,  I  was  called  upon  to  graft  a  Pear  tree,  belonging  to  a  neighbor,  who  stated  that 
the  tree  bore  nothing  but  worthless  fruit.  The  following  autumn,  chancing  to  pass  by  the  tree, 
I  noticed  some  very  fine  looking  Pears  on  the  branches  that  had  been  left  ungrafted ;  asked  for, 
and  obtained  a  few.  I  took  them  home,  and  ripened  them  in  the  house,  and  they  got  quite  good, 
— the  owner  called  them  first  rate.  Last  summer  I  obtained  a  few  Engliah  Jargonelle  Pears 
from  a  neighbor,  that  were  so  green  as  to  be  considered  worthless.  I  told  him  that  we  would 
see  about  that  About  ten  days  after,  when  in  company  with  him,  I  handed  him  one  of  the 
Pears,  and  had  to  assert  very  earnestly  that  they  were  the  same  ones,  before  he  would  be  convinced. 
In  my  notion  there  is  no  Pear  that  is  so  much  improved  as  the  Jargonelle  by  house-ripening ;  for 
under  proper  treatment  it  can  be  made  quite  good ;  but  if  left  ripen  on  the  tree,  I  consider  it  * 
vile  fruit 

Yesterday  I  purchased  two  bushels  of  Pears,  on  the  tree,  for  which  I  paid  twenty-five  centa 
per  bushel,  as  the  owner  said  they  were  not  good  for  anything.  It  is  a  Pear  quite  common  about 
here,  but  tmivereally  left  laying  under  the  trees  to  rot,  or  converted  into  cider.  My  calculation 
is  wrong  if  I  don*t  make  a  good  Pear  out  of  it  about  January  or  February. 

Now  about  the  ripening  of  Pears.  Summer  varieties  have  always  done  well  with  me,  taken 
from  the  tree  about  ten  or  fifteen  days  before  they  might  be  ripe  upon  the  tree^  carelully  hand 
picked,  laid  into  a  drawer  which  should  not  be  closed  quite  tight,  and  my  word  for  it,  many  Peara 
that  are  not  worth  picking  up  when  fallen  ripe  from  the  tree,  will  be  found  to  prove  of  good  quality. 

As  to  winter  Pears,  my  plan  is  to  pick  them  carefully,  lay  them  on  the  floor  of  a  northern 
room  for  two  weeks  (the  room  nearly  dark),  with  only  enough  air  through  the  windows  to 
prevent  the  dampness  from  settling  upon  them  in  cool  nights.  I  then  pack  them  in  a  box  pretty 
close,  and  leave  them  in  as  even  a  temperature  as  possible,  until  I  want  them  for  use;  then  put 
a  small  quantity  in  a  warm  room,  in  a  box  or  drawer,  and  in  ten  or  twenty  days  they  will  begia 
to  ripen.    How  to  eat  a  good  Pear  in  winter  no  one  need  be  told. 
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Smnmer  ind  fall  Applee  ar«  not  only  benf fitted,  bj  being  taken  before  folly  ripe,  but  their 
time  may  be  greatly  prolonged.  I  have  kept  the  Sunwur  8t,  Puradiae  ontil  Christmas,  by  taking 
them  a  little  green,  wrapping  each  one  in  paper,  and  packing  them  in  the  bottom  of  a  cheot, 
under  some  dothesi 

Peaohes,  vith  us,  ought  to  be  very  nearly  ripe  before  taken  from  the  tree— at  least  the  early 
varieties ;  the  later  ones  will  bear  taking  off  greener.  The  Meath  Cling,  if  taken  at  the  proper 
time,  can  be  kept  until  near  tiie  end  of  the  year,  by  takiog  them  from  the  tree  before  they  are 
at  all  soft,  wrapping  in  paper,  and  put  into  a  dose  drawer  or  chest 

Cherries  are  not  fit  (at  least,  most  kinds)  to  be  eaten  after  they  have  been  picked  fifteen  hours ; 
but  the  great  error  here,  is,  three-fourths  of  them  are  taken  nearly  a  week  before  ripe.  I  have 
for  years  endeavored  to  persuade  some  of  my  customers  to  leave  the  Blo/eh  Tartarian  until  ripe, 
but  of  no  avail ;  they  will  pick  them  when  half  ripe,  and  then  complain  that  I  sold  them  a  red 
Cherry,  instead  ci  a  black  one. 

Strawberries,  above  |J1, 1  think  should  be  fresh  from  the  vines.  We  never  think  of  keeping 
them  over  night  for  market^  but  generally  send  them  to  the  town  within  three  or  four  hours  after 
gathering.  They  are  at  once  picked  into  quart  boxes,  handled  carefully,  carried  two  miles  in  a 
spring  wagon,  and  look  as  when  plump  and  fresh  almost  as  on  the  vinesL  A  lady  from  Philadelphia 
once  saw  some  of  my  Strawberries  in  town,  and  remarked  that  few  came  to  the  city  market  in 
as  fine  order.  While  upon  the  subject,  I  will  state  that  with  me,  the  HovejfB  Seedlingj  Burr'* 
JVno  Pirns,  lAmgm>rth*8  Prolijle,  and  BriUtk  Quaen^  are  my  favorites  amozig  some  dozen  varieties 
that  I  have  experimented  upon. 

In  Plums  my  experience  has  been  small,  as  the  Cmroulio  saves  me  the  trouble  of  learning  how 
to  keep  them.  However,  some  fine  CUumhia,  Jefenon,  Prineu  Imperial,  and  Wathington  Plums 
have  borneb    Sax dxl  Milub. — OalmdMU^  nmr  Zebanott,  Pa, 


Head's  Anglo- Ajcbuoan  Apple. — ^This  is  to  say  that  I  have  a  seedling  Apple  that  will  excite  all 
fruit  growers^  when  once  brought  to  notice.  As  I  am  in  possession  of  most  of  the  leading  varie- 
ties of  the  present  time,  and  these  in  bearing;  I  am  folly  able  to  judge  of  its  qualities  pretty  cor- 
rectly, and  when  brought  on  the  table  with  Ghraverutein^  Sieeet  Bough,  8t  Lawrence,  and  other 
leading  apples  of  the  same  season,  it  is  always  consumed  firsts  and  the  remark  always  comes  oot^ 
if  any  are  present  that  have  not  partaken  of  it  before,  0 1  what  a  splendid  apple !  In  short,  it  ia 
among  Apples  what  the  seckel  ia  among  Pears^ — ^it  possesses  a  mingling  of  juices  that  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  Apple.  It  may  be  called  swett,  soft-fleshed,  melting,  and  rich.  It  is  a  good 
baking  or  stewing  Apple.  Begins  to  ripen  in  August,  and  lasts  till  December.  The  Apple  has 
crimson  stripes  from  the  stem  half  way  up  its  sides  with  a  prominent  seam  from  stem  to  blossom, 
which  feels  and  looks  like  a  thread  stretched  over  the  skin.  Its  great  excellence  caused  me  to 
graft  it  on  large  trees  inotmediately,  so  that  at  this  time  I  could  cut  a  great  many  grafts  I  have 
not  yet  let  it  go  out  abroad,  but  intend  to  do  sa  If  you  would  like  to  propagate  some  four  or 
five  thousand,  I  could  furnish  you  with  the  scions.  I  brought  fifteen  or  twenty  fine  large  Apples 
from  the  tree,  on  purpose  to  send  to  you,  and  hid  them  in  a  bed  room  off  the  kitchen,  till  I  could 
go  to  the  station ;  and  when  I  braught  them  out  to  send  to  you,  they  were  too  ripe, — the  cooking 
stove  had  spoiled  them.  They  look  very  much  like  your  colored  drawing  of  the  Mehn  Apple, 
but  a  great  deal  larger;  and  if  I  can  judge  rightly,  it  is  destined  to  cast  all  of  its  season  far  into 
the  shade.  Next  year,  probably,  I  shall  have  bushels  of  this  truly  splendid  Apple,  when  you 
shall  see  it    W.'KK 
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To  Arncus. — ^I  could  not  be  so  tmgenerouB  fls  to  take  advantage  of  a  consent  forced  from  yoa 
by  a  pevere  twinge  of  goat.  I  ehonld  surely  expect  as  that  "  biggest  toe  "  grows  beautifally  lesa, 
you  would  forget  past  pain  and  regret  the  yn.  I  begin  to  think  it  wouldn't  be  a  very  light 
thing  for  myself  or  husband  to  change  our  present  active  lives  for  the  goutee's  easy-chair  and 
canefl.  It  is  hard  to  realize,  when  in  the  full  tide  of  life  and  health,  all  the  inconvenience*  of  sick- 
ness and  helplessness.  The  vividness  of  such  things  have  seemed  to  come  home  to  me  in  their 
reality  this  past  trying  sunmier,  coming  with  pain  and  death  to  so  many  families^  I  have  pressed 
my  own  with  a  trembling  fear,  and  felt  how  much  I  loved  them.  I  have  felt  the  deep  springs 
of  gratitude  well  up  with  a  warm  gushing,  that  not  a  pain  or  an  ache  has  occurred  in  my  large 
household  to  quiver  the  heart-strings  of  sympathy.  And  rather  than  have. my  heart  wrung 
with  sights  and  sotmds  of  pain,  I  would  dwell  forever  in  a  humble  home,  nor  wish  for  change. 

But  you  read  me  wrong  when  you  take  me  as  disconted  with  my  lot  I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  known  such  feeling.  I  have  only  felt  at  times  an  ineffable  longing  for  the  fulfillment  of 
plans  for  comfort  and  convenience  which  gild  our  future,  and  wluch  we  expect  so  surely  some 
day  to  enjoy.  It  was  not  the  enjoyment'  of  your  perfected  home  for  two  years  which  dazzled 
me,  though  I  tried  to  prove  how  contented  we  could  be  there  and  our  capability  for  it.  It  was 
the  thought  that  our  home  in  that  interim,  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  so  much  taste,  and 
means  at  command,  and  who  seemed  to  need  some  more  stirring  and  active  occupation,  would 
be  made  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  we  could  bring  about,  partly  at  least,  what  we  wish  it. 
Your  obtuseness  in  perceiving  this  is  quite  a  convenient  evasion,  and  you  glance  from  this  prin- 
cipal point  with  a  lawyer-like  cleverness  of  ingenious  retorts  upon  your  correspondent 

I  do  not  fancy  we  should  retf^urn  to  such  a  home,  though  far  short  of  yours  in  elegance,  with 
discontented  spirits.  Such  temporary  enjoyment  would  no  more  make  us  unhappy  than  a  ristt 
to  some  rare  museum  of  art  and  beauty,  or  to  some  distant  friend  occupying  such  a  home.  Should 
my  sons  chance  to  journey  to  storied  lands  of  old  renown,  where  objects  of  classic  beauty  from 
time  immemorial  were  gathered,  and  come  discontented  because  they  could  not  dweU  forever 
there,  or  bring  home  all  they  saw  desirable,  I  should  confess  that  their  parental  training  or  self- 
culture  was  somewhere  deficient  Were  you,  sir,  made  a  prey  to  discontent  or  envy  by  such 
journeys?  The  treasure  you  brought  with  you  was  but  a  mite  compared  with  that  yoa  left. 
But  could  you  not  still  enjoy  those  in  memory,  as  well  as  these  in  possession?  I  have 
found  it  easy  to  enjoy  the  better  and  more  beautiful  things  that  surround  others  for  a  time  and 
lived  them  over  and  over  again  in  retrospect,  and  felt  them  expand  my  intellect  and  heart, 
instead  of  being  all  shrunk  up  into  an  insignificant  mxunmy  of  discontent,  as  though  my  feast  of 
luscious  fruits  had  been  one  of  green  persimmons. 

As  to  the  shutting  up  of  certain  apartments  as  too  choice  for  us,  or  beyond  our  orderly,  skill- 
ful care— to  that  I  could  not  stoop.  My  haughty  pride  would  not  brook  an  insinuation  that  the 
choicest  spot  in  any  grandee's  palace  was  too  fine,  or  beyond  the  appreciation  and  care  of  me 
and  mine.  Because  the  wheel  of  fortune  has  landed  you,  sir,  in  a  palace,  and  me  in  a  cottage,  is 
it  that  we  were  not  good  enough  for  the  palace!  Allow  me  rather  to  suppose  that  it  is  beoauae 
you  needed  the  reflected  lustre  of  fine  surroundings,  and  needed  the  appliances  of  convenince  to 
accomplish  aught  of  note,  but  in  the  cottage  might  pass  along  a  mere  ordinary  like  many  other 
specimens  of  plodding  humanity;  while  we  were  capable  of  reflecting  brightness  upon  the  cot- 
tage and  accomplishing  much,  unaided  by  favorable  circumstances,  and  yet  were  not  incapable 
of  doing  justice  to  a  palace  home.  Ah,  I  see,  you  deem  us  too  plebeian  for  your  patrician  halls ! 
Well,  there's  a  niche  in  this  world  for  every  one,  but  I  don't  know  as  it  will  be  defeating  or 
thwarting  our  destiny  if  we  exert  ourselves  to  get  out  ofjthe  eottcye  niche  into  the  houte  niche  of 
our  hope. 

So  you  are  a  grandfather!  then  I  fear  past  the  time  for  entering  into  the  full  spirit  of  rearing 
a  new  home  with  all  its  appurtenances.  A  more  youthful  tide  should  quicken  your  veins  and 
sive  the  Kusto  of  nresent  eniovniAnf.  fn  inanrA  final  anAAAaa      av  aIi.>««^.*.  •«;!  <«.««»  ..^^^^^i.: 
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are  no  longer  for  you  I  Rest  you  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  gathered  perfections.  eDiapence  all 
the  happiness  you  can  to  those  about  you.  Instruct,  advise,  and  lecture  all  the  inquisitive  and 
ignorant  idlers  so  likely  to  hover  about  one  in  your  position,  and  rouse  them  to  walks  of  useful 
activity.  Let  the  world  about  you  enjoy  the  mental  and  bodUy  labors  of  your  many  years  and 
collected  treasures.  It  is  but  a  little  while  you  can  eijoy  them,  and  you  cannot  take  them 
hence.  So  will  you  pass  down  to  the  dark  valley  with  a  peaceful  quiet,  feeling  conscious  that 
the  talent  for  such  accomplishment,  and  the  wealth  to  execute  great  plans,  bestowed  upon  you, 
have  not  been  selfishly  expended. 

Shall  I  mistrust  that  you  are  not  the  possessor  of  such  varied  and  aU-comprehensive  talent  as 
I  supposed  you  9  Surely  I  see  nothing  incompatible  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  you  boast,  in  addi- 
tion to  wildwood,  prairie,  and  all  more  truly  natural  things  and  occupations.  And  I  see  no 
reason  why  one  cannot  enjoy  more  than  one  degree  or  class  of  objects,  pursuits  and  pleasures. 

How  can  I  help  "  persisting*'  that  you  are  "  unfortunate"?  Are  you  not  continually  rousing 
my  tenderest  sympathies!  Now  they  are  awakened  afresh,  and  unbidden  tears  spring,  as  ever 
and  anon  like  a  solemn  kneD,  rings  through  my  soul  with  its  sadgvibrations,  *'  hope,  which  to  me 
alas,  IS  lostr*  Tliey  echo  there  till  I  feel  my  heart  with  rueful  sorrow  swelling.  How  can  you 
live  without  that  feeling  which  seems  to  tinge  unconsciously  every  hour  of  my  Ufa  It  never 
would  do  for  you  to  come  here  without  a  lively,  hopeful  spirit  Could  I  relate  to  you  the  trials 
of  the  past  season,  and  difficulties  of  obtaining  "  help"  of  any  sex  or  age~euoh  longings,  and 
searchings,  and  enquirings,  and  hopings  for  something  or  somebody — ^then  wondering  whether 
that  whole  class  of  helpful  humanity  has  been  obliterated,  that  there  seems  none  to  be  roused 
anywhere,  you  would  see  that  one  need  have  a  stock  of  hope,  high,  broad  and  well  grounded 
And  there  are  many  other  things  for  which  one  need  have  a  vast  store  in  reserve^ 

I  fear  you  underrate  the  oomprehensiTeness  of  Mrs.  Amcm'  talent  Circumstances  have  never 
sounded  their  depths.  Women,  I  think,  more  than  men  possess  a  vast  amount  of  undeveloped 
energy  and  capability,  and  there's  no  telling  tiU  this  is  called  out  by  circumstances  what  an 
amount,  and  what  Tery  varied  things,  Bhe  can  do — gliding  from  sphere  to  sphere  of  duty  with 
ease  and  faeilenefl&  If  Mrs.  Arnoos  is  not  such  an  one,  then  you  hare  somehow  spoiled  her. 
But  m  warrant,  place  her  here  for  instance,  you  would  find  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  house 
still  in  fastidious  neatneaa  She  would  find  time  to  impart  some  of  the  accomplishments  and 
learning  of  other  days  to  her  children  and  attend  to  your  dinnerB  praeHcally  as  well  as  theoreti- 
cally; and  at  eyening  visit  with  you,  or  at  some  social  gathering  join  in  conyerse  on  literature, 
and  taste,  and  science  with  others  whom  you  might  £sncy,  knew  yon  not  to  Uie  contrary,  had 
never  entered  the  kitchen  except  to  order  the  cook,  or  out  out  whole  stores  of  garments  needed 
by  a  numerous  household,  but  merely  directed  her  sempstress.  Such  are  the  women  the  West 
produces.  If  she  had  once  had  her  choicest  silk  dress  and  crape  shawl  ruined  by  the  blundering 
of  a  stupid  Dutchman,  who,  in  his  attempts  to  put  the  carriage  in  order,  had  daubed  the  whole 
"gear,"  and  eyery  part  of  wood  work  and  leather  work,  with  a  superfluous  quantity  of  grease 
to  make  it  9Mnt»  While  you  were  wondering  how  in  the  world  you  would  eyer  teach  that  stupid 
fellow  what  and  how  to  do,  she  would  insinuate  Bbidgei  into  the  taking  out  pails  of  water  and 
sponges,  and  superintend  the  whole  operation,  and  even  take  the  sponge  in  hand  herseli^  when 
fearing  for  the  fate  of  the  delicate  lining.  And  Bbidget  couldn't  object  at  going  out  of  her  sphere 
to  finish  the  "  gear"  when  madam  encouraged  by  showing  and  touching  up  any  difficult  places 
herselt  An  educated  imaginatiye  woman  has  more  ingenuity  about  work  that  she  has  never 
even  seen  performed,  than  an  ignorant  servant,  devoid  of  ideality,  who  has  never  cultivated 
aught  but  muscular  power,  and  directed  his  ideas  and  powers  only  in  certain  directions.  At 
eyening  she  would  with  you  turn  oyer  your  drawings  and  engravings,  and  you  would  not  dream 
so  "sticky  a  substance  as  grease"  had  ever  pointed  her  fingers.  Such  diversity  of  talent  does 
the  West,  where  help  is  poor  and  scarce,  call  forth  in  daughters  more  tenderly  reared  in  the     S 
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▼ithoni  ev^  tofling  their  fingers,  or  exerting  tlidr  strengtli,  in  'what  ▼«  call  woric,  and  jvt  m 
eapable  of  dmng  jnstice  to  a  pietnre  gallery  and  rooms  of  redierclie  el€gane& 

Bat  I  wooldn't  blame  Mrs.  Amcvs  or  any  other  lady  for  not  widiing  to  eall  up  any  sodi  hid- 
den genius.  There  are  talents  and  oeenpations  enoi^h  moeh  more  agreeable  in  their  cxeentioii 
and  performance,  and  throngfa  ▼hioh  one  can  be  quite  aa  uselol  to  themeelTes  and  oth«ra» 
Though  I  would  not  advise  them  to  shrink  from  tmy  duty,  but  where  they  hare  the  ehooeing  of 
their  own  duties  and  manner  of  life,  untrammeled  by  eompulsiTe  cireumstanees,  it  would  be  a 
great  waste  of  opportunities  and  time  to  seek  notability  in  oeeupations  whieh  others,  who  are 
not  capable  of  filling  their  sphere  of  duties^  can  do  quite  as  weD. 

I  was  just  thinking  of  a  day  in  my  youth  when  I  sat  in  a  handsome  dty  parlor  with  a  mar- 
ried friend  whom  I  greatly  admired.  She  possessed  a  mind  richly  and  Tariedly  stored— a  eoini- 
tenance  all  sweetness  and  amiability,  tinged  with  a  soft  dreaminess  which  peculiarly  harmonised 
with  her  quiet,  gentle  manner.  One  would  scarce  suppose  her  gifted  with  more  than  energy  to 
gently  hint  the  presence  of  **  dust"  that  might  fleck  her  "carriage  eushioos."  How  I  enjoyed 
her  conversation  as  she  opened  to  my  youthful  mind  the  rich  stores  garnered  in  her  own.  I 
scorn  to  hear,  even  now,  that  lute-like  voice.  Now  behold  her  in  a  Western  home,  iar  from 
church  or  school,  doing  much  household  work,  rearing  her  own  little  ones  whfle  she  burnished 
up  her  Latin  and  Greek  to  assist  in  preparing  sundry  nephews  for  college,  and  BhrinkiBg  not  to 
ride  off  a  dozen  miles  to  take  care  of  a  sick  neighbor's  family  through  the  night  Her  fingers 
have  doubtless  been  often  very  **  greasy ,**  but  did  you  know  her,  you  would  not  dream  of  shut- 
ting up  your  choicest  rooms  from  her  supervision  and  enjoyment 

You  can't  have  a  hand  in  rearing  my  home,  if  you  dubb  children  as  troubleeomo  creaturea^  It 
is  for  my  children  that  I  wieh  it— for  them  I  desire  all  things  about  me  oomibrtahle^  eonvenient 
and  attractive.  Were  I  a  lone  maiden,  or  motherless  wife,  greatly  diminished  would  my  long- 
ings f  )r  these  things  be.  I  can  scarce  imagine  how  anybody  can  have  hopes  and  wishes  that  are 
not  somewhere  connected  with  childrto — children  which  6ne  has,  may  hate,  or  expects  and 
hopes  to  have.  You  "  forget"  them  1  ZHd  yon  ransaek  yoUr  i/hole  Yoeabulary  for  some  word 
to  test  the  provocative  depth  of  my  wrath!  Were  there  no  more  children  on  this  eart^,  how 
quiclcly  would  all  research,  and  invention,  and  improvement  be  stayed.  Who  would  exert  them- 
selves when  the  fruits  of  labor  would  only  be  known  and  eigoyed  by  the  present  generatioti,  so 
soon  to  pass  away. 

But  Mr.  Barry  will  shut  me  out  of  his  beautiful  monthly  if  I  am  so  prolix  and  loquacious.  It's 
a  pity  that  I  am  just  now  so  particularly  engaged  that  I  can't  pay  you  a  visit  of  cheer  and  sym- 
pathy, but  I  hope  to  hear  better  things  of  those  swollen  feet  soon.  If  ever  there  comes  for  me 
some  leisure  day— which  now  seems  so  improbable — ^I  may  knock  at  your  gates  if  you  will  pro- 
mise not  to  rank  me  among  the  ''inquisitive  idlers,"  but  where  objects  of  floriculture  and  horti- 
eulture  present  themselves,  let  me  indulge  my  admiration  and  curiosity  to  its  full  extent    Kueil 

Thifl  lost  letter  of  onr  fair  Mend  "Elsie^'  is  interspersed  Tvith  many  sharp  and  good 
things,  bnt  really  it  is  too  long.  Ladies's  pens  are  like  their  tongnes,  not  easily  tired.  We 
hazard  something  in  saying  this. 


An  Expulnation.— We  have  received  a  letter  firom  Messrs.  Thobp,  Bmith,  HAVoncrT  & 
Oc,  of  Syracuse,  in  reply  to  a  note  of  Dr.  Ebhlkhah  in  onr  last  nnmber  oonoeming  tke 
E6$enMkenk  Pear.    It  will  appear  in  onr  next 
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finibitxs  to   Cotttfponlrtnti. 


Tbx  Psak  Buqht.— I  am  cultivating  the  Pear  quite  eztenslTelx,  both  on  its  own  and  Qainee  roots;  and  having 
been  a  sufferer  to  a  rery  great  extent^  this  season,  from  the  elfects  of  the  frosen  sap  blight,  I  liare  watched  with 
anxiety  the  fforticulturUi,  and  the  other  hortlcultaral  jonmals  (as  misery  is  said  to  love  company),  to  ascertain 
whether  the  ctU  has  preralled  to  any  great  extent  elsewhere.  I  know  that  many  of  my  netgh1x>rB  liave  safTe red 
very  severely  from  the  same  canse,  but  I  do  not  leam  from  the  horticultural  papers  that  it  has  prevailed  in  other  lo- 
calities. The  disease  manifested  itself  here  about  the  middle  of  June,  at  which  time  my  gardener  commenced,  and 
still  continnea,  a  thorough  course  of  amputation,  cutting  in  all  cases  where  It  was  practicable,  below  the  pari  diseased 
—  in  many  eases  taking  the  head  of  the  tree  entirely  off.  My  trees  were  most  of  them  large  and  very  vigorous,  com- 
prising about  160  varieties.  No  sort  was  spared,— an  were  mcve  or  less  affected,  excepting  one,  BariMt  on  Quince, 
—not  one  of  which  was  diseased,~and  a  few  White  Doyennes  that  were  hist  year  in  a  torpid  state,  owing,  my 
gardener  tUnks,  to  an  application  of  *<  Barry's  wash."  The  destruction  has  been  sickening  to  an  amateur  cultivator. 
I  have  lost  already  at  least  two  hundred  trees,  many  of  them  of  model  forms,  all  of  them  of  the  best  sorts,  and  of  all 
ages  from  three  to  fifteen  years ;  and  I  desire  to  know  whether  the  disease  has  prevailed  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
as  in  this  locality.  I  desire  the  information  before  I  can  determine  whether  to  replace  with  Pear  or  other  fruit  trees, 
the  vacancies  in  my  orchard  occasioned  by  this  fatal  enemy  to  the  Pear.   Ajcatxub. 

The  diaeaM  referred  to  is  generally  known  as  '*/ff«  blighi"  because  trees  attacked  with  it, 
assume  the  appearance  of  haying  been  scorched  with  fire.  "  Frozen  sap  blighf  would  be  an  im- 
proper name,  because  frost  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  Whatever  the  agency  may  be^  it  comes 
in  the  growing  season. 

It  has  committed  extensive  ravages  among  pears  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country;  and  it  also 
attacks  both  Apple  and  Quince,  but  is  not  usually  fatal  to  them  as  it  is,  or  would  be,  to  the  pear. 
In  1846-7,  and  two  or  three  subsequent  years^  it  prevailed  alarmingly  at  Rochester  and  the 
country  about ;  but  with  the  past  two  or  three  years  it  has  in  a  great  measure  disappeared  In 
other  parts,  however,  both  east  and  west,  where  it  had  not  appeared  during  its  prevalence  at 
Bochester,  it  is  now  making  great  havoc  among  the  Peara.  Judging  from  its  local  prevalence  at 
firsts  and  its  mode  of  attack,  we  felt  convinced  that  it  was  some  minute  insect  that  stung  the 
tree,  and  infused  a  virulent  poison  into  its  circulating  fluids;  but  no  insect  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered, to  which  it  can  reasonably  be  attributed ;  and  a  multitude  of  facts  have  from  time  to 
time  been  collected,  which  go  &r  to  show  that  the  disease  is  produced  by  intense  solar  heat 
"scalding"  the  sap,  or  by  some  peculiar  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  which  interrupts  the  natur- 
al action  of  the  cell?,  and  produces  extravasation  of  the  sap.  The  latter  theory  is  supported,  in 
some  degree,  by  the  fact  that  blight  is  very  often,  observed  to  prevail  in  a  moist^  sultry  time ;  and 
also  by  the  fact  that  certain  varieties  in  some  localities  are  swept  off  by  it>  when  others  escape. 
A  case  was  mentioned  to  us,  a  short  time  ago,  by  a  gentleman  at  Lockport,  in  which  Olout  Mor- 
ceaus,  planted  alternately  in  rows  with  other  varieties,  were  uniformly  destroyed,  while  the 
others  escaped.  Passe  Cclmar  and  Stevens^  Oenesee  are  among  varieties  that  we  have  repeatedly 
heard  classed  with  those  particularly  liable,  and  Seekel  and  Vtrgalieu  among  those  least  liable  to 
its  attacks.  For  our  own  part,  we  have  seen  one  variety  suffer  in  one  season  and  in  one  locality, 
and  escape  in  others,  so  much  that  we  do  not  place  much  weight  on  such  cases^  though  they  cer- 
tainly should  be  carefully  taken  into  account  in  studying  this  malady. 


2 


Allow  me  to  ask  yon  a  few  questions,  which,  if  yon  will  answer  through  the  EorHeuUurie^  witl  oblige  me  much. 
In  root-grafting.  Is  it  better  to  wind  with  waxed  pi^>er,  or  leave  them  unwound  ?  (1) 
What  is  the  best  substance  to  pack  grafts  in  for  winter  keeping  ?    I  used  sawdust  (2) 

Give  me  your  opinion  of  nursery  tree  roots  for  root-grafting.    I  put  out  10,000,  and  did  not  get  over  8,000.    The 
ground  is  low,  and  clay  subsoil,  but  will  raise  good  com.  (8) 
What  eoDTM  should  I  take  to  raise  the  Mountain  Ash  ?  (1) 
What  are  the  stocka  used  for  budding  the  Rose  on?  (6)    W.  8.  IL,—OaUon,  Ohio, 

(1)  Winding  with  waxed  paper  keeps  the  graft  in  its  place, — a  matter  of  some  importance. 

(2)  We  keep  them  in  sand*^  sawdoat  will  do  very  weU. 

(8)  We  can  recommend  nothing  but  the  roots  of  healthy  oeedlings  one  or  two  years  old,  and 
then  to  use  the  whole  root^  setting  the  graft  on  the  collar. 

(4)  Wash  out  the  seed  and  mix  it  with  earth,  and  let  it  lay  for  a  year,  before  sowing. 

(5)  The  Manetti,  and  the  common  Michigan  are  both  good  stocks;  aa  a  general  thing  we  prefer 
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Obapb  Gbaftiho.— I  was  shown  a  fteak  in  the  Grape  Tine,  a  few  days  since,  that  beats  all  that  has  erer  come 
under  my  notice.  Wm.  Luimak,  of  LetMmon,  a  rery  exact  and  oareftal  florist  and  horticaltarist,  engrafted  grapes  of 
a  first-rate  rariety,— «  seedling  of  his  own  raising,  mnch  resembling  the  0aiau>ba,—jxp<m  roots  of  some  other  good 
rarietles,  three  or  four  years  ago,  the  result  of  whioh  he  showed  me ;  upon  three  of  the  Tines  there  to  now  frolt ;  and 
a  more  vilafnoas  thing  in  the  Grape  line  never  went  into  a  man^  monih.  They  are  about  the  size  of  EIderb<9r)eB, 
neariy  all  seed,  and  as  sour  and  as  astringent  as  a  Tamarisk.  Here  they  lay  before  me,  as  taken  from  Che  rfnea,— the 
original,  and  the  engrafted,— and  a  greater  metamorphose  could  not  easily  be  undergone.  The  question  arises,  can 
such  a  thing  be?  Were  tt  not  that  Mr.  Lshman  is  a  man  of  taste  in  such  matters,  I  would  doubt  It.  But  the  Tinea 
and  leaf  fiiTor  the  original  plant  I  will  give  you  his  own  words  on  the  subject,  "  Had  I  taken  roots  of  some  wild 
Grape,  I  might  believe  that  the  graft  fiiiled,  and  these  were  sprouted  from  the  root ;  but  there  was  nerer  such  a  grape 
on  my  grounds;  and  ftirther,  I  know  that  the  grafts  grew.** 

My  objeet  in  writing  this,  is  to  learn  whether  Grape  grafts  often  cut  such  freaks.  If  so,  there  is  no  dependence  in 
the  operation.  Of  this  very  Grape,  I  sent  Mr.  Lokgwostb,  of  Cincinnati,  some  cuttings  for  gralthig,  some  yean 
ago ;  and  if  they  turned  out  with  him  as  they  did  with  Mr.  L.  he  will  think  me  a  very  knave,  when  at  the  same  time 
I  thought  I  waa  placeing  in  Ills  hands  a  Grape  of  considerable  value. 

I  should  much  like  to  hear  in  your  next  number  of  the  JIorHoulhtriH  whether  you  have  ever  seen  any  thing  of 
the  kind.    S.  U.^Ckilindal&f  near  Lebanon,  Pa, 

We  have  nerer  heard  of  sncb  a  case.  Is  it  not  probable  that  Mr.  Lkhxan  made  a  mbtake  id 
cntting  his  scions  ?  If  only  one  vine  had  prodneed  such  fruity  or  but  one  bunch,  it  would  not 
have  been  yery  remarkable ;  but  that  three  should,  is  yerj  strange,  and  compels  us  to  think  there 
must  be  an  error  somewhere. 


Will  you  please  to  inform  me  how  to  propagate  dwarf  box  ?  how  long  must  it  remain  In  the  bed  before  it  wM 
answer  to  set  It  for  the  border?  can  a  box  that  was  planted  last  spring  be  removed  this  lUI  with  safety  ?  (1) 

Is  not  an  evergreen  screen  composed  of  but  one  variety,  too  monotonous?  Would  not  a  greater  effect  be  produced 
by  alternating  Bed  Cedar,  European,  Chinese,  and  American  Arbor  YltsB,  English  Yew,  Holley,  fcc  T  (2)  GL  F.  W. 
—JSuronf  Ohio, 

(1)  Propagate  dwarf  box  by  cuttings,  or  by  division  of  the  plants.  If  you  have  any  old  box 
tear  it  in  pieces  and  set  them  in  the  ground  so  that  only  two  or  three  inches  of  the  top  will  be 
above  the  surface,  and  in  one  season  it  will  root  sufficiently  to  be  fit  for  edging. 

Box  planted  last  spring  may  be  safely  removed  this  fall,  but  it  should  be  done  early  or  deferred 
till  spring. 

(2)  We  prefer  screens  composed  of  but  one  variety  of  plant,  because  a  uniform  regular  growth 
is  indispensable. 

A  hedge  or  screen  more  particularly  is  something  in  which  variety  is  seldom  sought  for  as  in 

plantations. 

-  ♦ 

Will  you  inform  me  how  to  propagate  the  Climbing  Honeysuckle  (1),  BuilUo  Berry  (8),  Syrlnga  (S),  Bnow- 
Berry  (4),  Snow-Ball  (5),  and  Bose  of  Sharon  (6)?  Will  the  seeds  of  the  Blackberry,  Lily,  Tiger  lily,  and  German 
Iris,  produce  plants  like  the  original  (7)?    B.  C.  Chijsbt.—  Wyomin^f  Wis. 

(1)  By  layers. 

(2)  By  seedsL 
(8)  By  layers. 

(4  and  5)  By  layers  and  suckers. 

(6)  By  cuttings. 

(7)  The  Blackberry  not  always;  the  others  will  unless  different  sorts  are  growing  together. 


Do  you  know  BUberQia  thyreoidea  t   I  have  it  in  bloom.    It  is  a  magnificent  plant    It  is  the  most  splendid  Bro- 
melian  plant  I  have  seen ;  the  beautiM  Aechmea  are  nothing  in  comparison  to  it    AaTnornoLUS. 
w.  1- -L •*  v_* .^  — ,- 4v^  «..^f ,.«»«  Dlants.    LiNDDr,  of  Brussels, 
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Vniitts  ol   Boobr,   ^am^iUts,   ^t. 

A  COMPLETE  MANUAL  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  8TBAWBEEBY,  wUh  a  deacription  of  the  best 
yariedes ;  abo,  notices  of  the  Baapbeny,  Blackberry,  Cuirant,  Ooosebeny,  and  Grape,  with  directiona  for  their 
Cttltiratlon,  and  the  selection  of  the  beak  rarieUes.    By  B.  G.  Pakoxe^    Pnbliahed  by  a  M.  Saytos,  New  York. 

Hr.  Pardee  haa  long  been  known  to  ns,  and  to  onr  readers  also,  as  a  Strawberrf  fancier ; 
and  we  are  glad  that  he  has  taken  up  his  pen,  and  placed  before  the  pnblic  all  that  he  knows 
upon  the  subject.  The  title  of  his  book  is  snfficient  to  indicate  its  scope.  It  will  be  seen 
that  it  not  only  contains  Mr.  Fabdee^s  own  views,  bnt  that  of  others,  whose  opinions  are 
respected.  Jnd^^ng  from  a  hasty  inspection  of  the  book,  we  should  say,  that  it  contains 
much  valuable  information ;  but  on  the  Strawberry  it  is  not  so  complete  as  we  could  wish 
it.  We  would  have  been  glad  if  Mr.  Pardee  had  collected  some  accurate  statistics  of 
Strawberry  culture  in  the  neighborhoods  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati, 
and  all  the  large  cities  that  support  an  extensive  culture.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  see 
a  ftdl  and  accurate  account  of  the  management,  varieties,  &c.  This  would  have  put  us  in 
possession  of  facts  showing  the  actual  state  of  Strawberry  culture  in  this  country  in  1854, 
and  would  not  have  been  too  great  a  task  for  a  book  devoted  to  that  special  subject. 


Oatalootjes  Received. — ThorburrCa  Deaeriptwe  Annual  Catalogue  qf  Bulboua  Flower- 
ing RooU^  mth  directions  for  their  Culture  and  Management^  for  sale  hy  J.  M.  Thobbubn 
&  Co.,  No.  15,  John  street,  N.  Y. 

General  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs^  Green-House  Plants,  Boses, 
<fej.,  c^ltioated  and  for  sale  by  John  B.  Eaton,  &  Co.,  at  the  Oahlands  and  Woodfort  Nur- 
series, Buffalo,  JVl^F. — A  very  weU  arranged  and  tasteful  Catalogue.  The  lists  of  Pears 
are  remarkable  for  the  very  full  enumeration  of  synonyms — a  very  useful  feature,  and  we 
take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  it. 


JHortixuIturaX  JSotUtUs,   ^t. 

HoBTiouLTimiiL  Department  of  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  SoonncY'a  ExHiBinoN. — As  many 
of  our  readers  are  aware,  the  Penneylvania  Horticultural  Society,  by  the  recommendation  of  ita 
special  committee,  abandoned  its  Fall  exhibition  and  united  with  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricul- 
tural Society.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  step  was  the  destruction,  by  fire,  of  the  usual  hall  of 
exhibition  which  bad  been  annually  hired  for  the  purpose  for  some  years  past 

We  took  for  our  annual  horticultural  feast^  what  had  been  provided  by  a  committee  of  the 
Society,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  State  Agrioultund  Society, 
and  now  proceed  to  notice  a  few  items  of  interest  which  occurred  to  us  to  be  note-worthy.  And 
here  we  may  state,  that  if  the  Floral  Tent  or  Hall  had  been  dust-proof^  instead  of  dust-producing, 
we  might  have  recorded  the  display  of  plants  and  flowers  to  have  been  equal  to  anj  previous 
d  splay,  and  the  specimens  of  green  and  hot-house  specialities  as  unequalled  at  any  previous 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Society ;  but  dust^  dust,  obscured  the  tints  of  the  petals^  the  marbling 
of  the  beautifully  variegated  foliage  of  our  choicest  favorites^  the  healthy  and  refreshing  green 
of  the  once  glossy  leaves,  ruined  all,  and  disgusted  every  fastidious  dust  eater ;  and  the  fruity 
which  on  all  occasions  Is  but  too  tempting,  was  secured  on  the  second  day  from  all  officious  and 
unprivileged  critics^  unless  those  who  were  so  fond  of  fruit  as  to  eat  it  at  the  peril  of  an  extra 
2     ounce  or  two  of  dustL    Have  we  said  enough  of  the  dust?  no;  we  feJt  far  more;  we  could  not    ^ 
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discolor  and  Maranta  Zebrina  were  all  in  all.    We  had  to  wipe  off  the  deposit  before  we  conld 
rcoogniee  the  gronnd  color. 

Several  of  the  liberal  amatenrs  of  the  city  sent  their  full-grown  specimens  to  decorate  the  haU. 
Tliose  plants  (on  a  former  occasion,  designated  hop  poles  by  a  siterical  correspondent  of  your 
Magazine)  have  their  usea^  and  without  them  the  Floral  Hall  would  have  looked  bare  and  unsightly. 
To  those  from  a  distance,  who  have  read  and  not  seen  the  curiosities  ci  the  tropical  foresH  these 
much  abused  specimens  are  objects  of  intense  interest  Many  of  our  country  friends  have  read 
of,  but  not  seen  the  Indian  Rubber  tree^  the  Cinnamon  tiee,  the  green  and  black  tea  plants  of 
commerce,  the  Camphor  plants  the  Cocoa  tree,  and  many  others  noted  in  the  arts^  and  famous  in 
domestic  circles.  Most  of  these  may  be  seen  and  admired  on  such  occasions,  and  though  their 
aspect  and  dimensions  may  not  please  the  critical  eye  of  the  "  working  gardeners"  of  our  day, 
they  are  pleasing  to  the  less  fastidious  Tisiter  who  reads  as  he  run& 

In  addition  to  such  valuable  plants  as  we  have  adverted  to,  from  the  conservatories  of  the  vicinity, 
there  were  for  competition  a  most  valuable  collection  of  green  and  hot^house  specialities.  Cissus 
discolor,  with  its  remarkable  and  by-all-admired  foliage,  was  most  conspicuous ;  for  the  specimens 
deposited  from  the  garden  of  Jas.  Dundas^  Esq.,  by  Mr.  Pollock;  from  R.  Buist's  nurseries,  by 
Mr.  Sutherland ;  and  several  other  well  grown  and  trained  plants^  were  equal  to  the  highest 
expectations  of  those  who  had  seen  it  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  cultivation.  Trained  on  a  suita- 
ble wire  or  wood  trellis,  we  cannot  find,  among  late  introductions,  a  more  splendid  object  Gar- 
denia Deyoniana,  somewhat  rare,  was  in  good  condition ;  the  flowers  at  first  sight  resemble  those 
of  G.  Stanleyana,  but  are  of  a  cream  color  inside,  as  well  as  outside ;  the  tube  of  the  Coiolla  b 
elongated,  as  in  Stanleyana,  and  the  Stigma  is  club-shaped,  by  which  the  species  may  be  readily 
distinguis^hed.  Very  fine  specimens  of  Allamanda  neriifolia,  Cathartiea,  Aubletii,  and  other?, 
were  among  these  collections.  Large  aud  well  grown  plants  of  Clerodendron  kiempferii,  squama- 
turn,  fallax,  and  others,  attracted  attention  by  their  ample  dark  green  foliage  and  bright  scarlet 
flowera  "We  also  observed  a  fine  specimen  of  Stigmaphyllum  cil latum — a  very  choice  climber, 
with  curious  yellow  flowers.  Several  new  Begonias,  such  as  Xantbiiia  aud  Prestoniensis,  Piawi- 
flora  alata  superba,  Ipomea  ficifolia,  Schubertea  graveolene^  Scutellaria  Yei^tenatii,  Dioecorea 
discolor,  and  many  other  more  familiar  g^reen  and  hot-house  plants^  seemed  to  us  worthy  of 
notice.  Our  readers  who  are  interested  in  these  details  must  excuse  our  particularizing  mors 
fully  the  various  objects,  and  the  cultivators  who  deserve  honorable  mention. 

In  addition  to  plants,  there  were  several  displays  of  cut-flowers.  One  collection  of  24  Dahlias 
was  very  choice,  for  the  season,  which  was  against  the  development  of  the  points  of  this  fancy 
floral  favorite.  A  stand  of  Verbenas  was  also  much  admired,  before  the  clouds  of  dust  obscured 
their  bright  tints.  We  noted  a  great  number  of  dwarf  Asters,  or  Queen  Margarets,  from  M. 
Souchet,  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  late  of  Paris.  They  were  much  admired  by  the  amateurs  who  depend 
for  flowers  on  their  city  yardis  for  they  were  familiar  objects  to  them.  A  very  fine  display  of 
variegated  plants  was  exhibited,  similar  to  that  noticed  at  Brooklyn.  They  were  among  the 
most  attractive  objects  on  the  ground— carefully  selected,  and  of  great  vnlue.  Also,  a  littie  stand 
of  box,  filled  with  small  variegated  novelties^  and  interspersed  with  Lyooprodinms  and  Mosses, 
was  neatly  arranged  and  tastefully  conceived.  We  were  much  struck  with  a  collection  of  pre- 
pared  specimens  of  the  Alge,  or  sea  weeds,  in  large  glazed  frames,  suspended  in  the  Floral  Tent 
We  confess  to  a  littie  scientific  predilection,  and  cannot  pass  these  splendid  specimens  without  a 
word.  We  have  to  furnish  at  another  time  Mr.  Sommerville's  method  of  floating  these  unusually 
large  specimens,  by  an  apparatus  of  his  own  invention,  the  full  details  of  which  he  kindly  plaoed 
at  our  disposal  Algte  deserve  a  littie  more  attention,  even  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
than  they  receive  here. 

The  fruit  department  has  now  to  be  noticed,  but  to  do  it  justice  would  require  more  space  than 
we  can  at  present  appropriate  to  it;  a  passing  glanee  is  all  we  need  attempt  at  present  There 
was  a  large  display  of  choice  Apples — some  fine  specimens  from  the  western  country.  Ohio  and 
Michigon  had  their  representatives.  A  fair  display  of  Pears  was  to  be  found  on  the  tables ;  their 
quality  and  history  we  must  leave  to  those  gentlemen  who  were  set  apart  to  the  agreeable  work  . 
of  dissection  and  gustation.    The  grapes  we  could  judge  of  ourselves.     A  bunch  of  Bhick  Ham-      S^ 
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conspicnous ;  it  might  be  described  as  a  bunch  consisting  of  three  shoaldcrs  as  the  prindpal  and 
two  ehoalden  were  eqnallj  large.  The  wood  was  unusually  strong,  a  portion  of  the  oane  h«Ting 
bcf'n  out  with  the  bunch.  We  should  like  to  learn  the  history  of  that  yine  for  the  prerious  and 
future  season.  There  were  seyeral  other  displays  of  Kzotio  Orapes.  A  number  of  yarieties  were 
exhibited  by  R  Buist>  Ro9edale  nurseries^  seyend  of  them  new  sorts^  or  at  least  not  y«t  in  general 
cultiyation  here.  The  Brinekld  Orape  was  also  deposited,  for  the  history  of  which  we  may  refer 
to  preyious  report^  and  for  its  quality  to  those  who  tasted  it,  It  is  a  seedling  raised  here  from 
foreign  seed.  (Is  this  a  natiye  grape  t)  The  specimens  of  Watermelons,  were  yery  fine.  We 
can  say  so  much,  as  by  special  fayor  we  were  permitted  to  taste  seyeral  of  them,  alter  the  judges 
had  proceeded  to  their  satisfaction.  Seyeral  baskets  of  fl:ood  looking  Peaches  were  among  the 
fioiit  obseryed  by  us;  but  as  no  one  can  report  so  well  of  this  department  as  the  three  gentlemen 
who  had  the  authority  to  do  m>,  we  leaye  it  for  them,  and  hope  to  haye  a  note  of  any  thing  new 
and  interesting  before  next  month. 

The  Vegetables  far  surpassed  our  expectation,  there  were  extensiye  lots  from  Girard  College 
garden,  gardener,  Mr.  J.  Jones,  consisting  of  sixty-seyen  yarieties— all  of  them  superior  in  size. 
From  the  Pennsylyania  Insane  Hospital,  gardener,  Mr.  Reilly,  the  display  was  respectable. 
Mr.  Felten,  market  gardener,  had  a  yery  large  table  coyered  with  an  immense  yariety.  Near  the 
yegetables  we  discoyered  some  leayes  of  the  Victoria  regia  out  of  its  element,  and  not  at  all 
attractive,  as  by  some  mismanagement  (strange  to  us),  the  tank  prepared  for  it  ooul^  not  be  filled ; 
it  was  a  box  lined  with  green  braze  cloth,  and  absorbed  a  large  amount  of  water.  One  solitary 
leaf  was  ^  be  seen  floating  in  it,  while  in  yarious  parts  of  the  hall  we  were  questioned  as  to 
where  Victoria  Lily  conld  be  found,  proving  that  public  taste  has  not  yet  abandoned  this  giant 
of  the  soft  and  perishable  seetion  of  vegetable  nature.  No  better  opportunity  has  eyer  been 
afiForded  for  displaying  it  to  advantage — ^none  less  carefully  improved.  Leayes  of  the  Nelambiam 
speciosum  were  also  contributed  by  Mr.  Cope,  as  well  as  a  living  plant ;  but  it  may  haye  been  suppos- 
ed that  the  lily  of  the  Amazons,  with  its  aristocratic  title,  would  prove  obnoxious  to  the  democracy 
of  Pennsylvania.  There  may  be  something  in  it  I  We  refuse  to  cry  Welliogtonia  gigantea  after 
John  Lindley,  though  the  great  Conifer  of  California  is  worthy  our  highest  yeneration  next  to 
the  supreme  proyideuce  which  giyes  his  children  such  evidences  of  his  silent  power.    B. 


K"«w  YoBK  Statx  Faib — HoRTicDLTURAL  EXHIBITION.— Ws  had  expcctcd  to  receive  long  before 
thi?^  a  correct  copy  of  premiums  awarded.  The  reports  published  in  the  newspapers  were  so 
incorrect  as  to  be  worthless,  and  a  correct  report^  although  promised,  has  not  yet  reached  u&  We 
therefore,  for  the  present^  giye  a  few  notes.  The  general  exhibition  was  not  quite  as  good  as 
usual,  we  think.  Very  little  fruit  was  exhibited  from  the  yicinity  of  New  York.  This,  our 
fnendj  informed  us^  was  owing  to  the  almost  entire  failure  of  the  fruit  crops  there. 

The  show  of  Pears  was  fine,  though  mostly  from  Roohester  and  Boston.  The  peculiar  smooth- 
ness and  beauty  of  the  Pears  from  this  place  was  subject  of  remarks  by  almost  all  yisitorSb 
Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry  exhibited  about  200  yarieties^  and  Messrs.  Hoyey  A  Co.  nearly  as  many. 
J.  H.  Bailey,  of  Plattsburgh,  made  a  beautiful  show  of  Apples,  some  70  yarieties.  The  only  good 
fhow  of  Apples  by  amateurs^  was  made  by  N.  A  E  8.  Hayward,  of  Rochester.  They  received  the 
premium  for  the  best  twenty,  and  would  also  haye  received  the  premium  for  best  collection  if 
they  had  competed  for  it 

The  exhibition  of  Grapes,  both  natiye  and  foreign,  was  yery  fine.  We  neyer  saw  finer  Cataw- 
bas  and  Isabella.^  Foreign  Grapes  were  in  abundance,  beautifully  grown,  and  attracted  crowds 
of  visitors.  Nothing  astonishes  a  promiscuous  assembly,  who  have  neyer  seen  any  thing  better 
than  poorly  grown  native  Grapes,  so  much  as  a  fine  display  of  foreign  Grapes 

Tlie  di:^play  of  cut  Flowers  was  as  good  as  could  be  expected  for  the  season.  Several  fine  col- 
lections of  pot- plants  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion,  and  to  the  beauty  of  Floral  Hall 

The  show  of  vegetables  was  not  equal  to  our  hopes  and  expectations^ 
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BftOOCLTH  HoKTicuLTURAL  SooisTT — Fall  EXHIBITION.  — The  unprecedented  drouth  of  the  past 
summer  has  not  altogether  destroyed  vegetation.  The  BrooUyn  horticulturbts,  and  their 
enterprising  friends  of  more  distant  localities,  have  proved  that  by  skill  and  perseverance  the 
unavoidable  disadvantage  of  temporary  drouths,  continuous  rains,  or  prolonged  frosts,  may,  *t 
least  to  ft  certain  extent,  be  counteracted,  and  that  judgment  and  industry  may  contend  Buccese- 
fuUy  against  the  supposed  evils  of  storms  which  too  often  occur  just  at  the  time  when  they  are 
least  weloome.  The  complaint  of  a  deficiency  of  vegetable  productions  is  general :  poor  Apples, 
few  Pears,  and  fewer*  Plums,  is  the  report  we  daily  hear.  But  if  the  quantity  be  limited,  there 
are  some  decidedly  respectable  specimens  I(  then,  skillful  horticulturists  can  show  how  they 
have  defeated  (if  we  may  so  speak)  the  season  and  its  evils,  why  should  not  farmers,  and  all 
interested  in  earth*s  productions^  aid  in  extending  that  skill  and  judgment  f  We  have  seen  on 
the  tables  of  the  Society's  room,  as  fine  fruit  as  need  be  wished  for ;  and  if  the  Society  does  not 
teach  all  cultivators  to  grow  it  equally  fine,  it  is  because  they  do  not  go  to  learn  how. 

We  do  not  here  hope  to  be  able  to  inform  our  readers  of  the  details  of  the  exhibition.  We  can 
only  devote  space  to  a  brief  notice  of  the  more  attractive  items.  As  fruit  and  culinary  vegetables 
then,  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  useful  and  most  substantial  part  of  the  display,  we  shall  first 
devote  a  few  lines  to  that  portion. 

The  collection  of  native  and  foreign  Grapes  was  unusually  fine.  But  this  is  not  sufiicient  to 
convey  am  idea  of  its  merit ;  it  was  better  than  the  most  experienced  observer  of  the  season  and 
its  peculiarities  could  have  hoped  for.  Splendid  bunches  of  well-colored  Hamburgh  Grapes  were 
presented,  which  the  most  successful  cultivators  admitted  were  worthy  of  comment  With  vine 
mildew,  blight,  thrip,  scale,  red  spider,  and  the  myriad  of  less  formidable  obstacles  to  succesa, 
the  gardeners  of  our  vicinity  have  proved  that  all  may  be  overcome.  Mr.  Langley's  gardener, 
of  Fort  Hamilton,  has  acquitted  himself  creditably.  The  report  annexed  shows  that  he  obtained 
the  premium  for  the  best  general  display.  His  collection  consisted  of  eight  varieties,  including 
Black  Hamburgh,  Grizzly  Frontignac,  Austrian  Muscat,  Royal  Muscadine,  St.  Peters,  Chasselas, 
Black  Muscat,  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  He  also  obtained  the  premium  for  the  best  six  varieties, 
viz.,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Hamburg,  St  Peters,  Chasselas,  Austrian  Muscat,  and  White 
Lisbon.  We  were  informed,  on  inquiring  of  him,  that  he  had  not  experienced,  during  the  past 
season,  any  of  the  pests  above  enumerated.  It  must  have  been  observed  by  the  most  careless 
cultivator,  that  the  season  just  passed  was  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  mildew.  In  cases 
where  it  was  observed,  inquiry  would  disclose  some  want  of  care  or  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
gardener.  Yet  we  are  told  that  much  sulphur  has  been  used  in  some  cases;  perhaps  more  for 
prevention  than  cure.  So  much  for  the  Grapes,  which  we  must  notice  more  fully  next  month. 
We  must  insist  upon  all  committees  adhering  to  the  practice  of  giving  the  preference  to  well- 
colored  bunches  over  large  red  ones.  The  experienced  cultivator  demands  it  at  their  hands. 
Such  was  the  rule  on  this  occasion.  There  were  a  few  very  choice  bunches  displayed,  which  we 
feel  much  disposed  to  notice — a  large  and  well-set  bunch  of  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  one  of 
Purple  Damascus,  and  one  of  White  Syrian.  There  were  no  bunches  of  Gannon  Hall  on  the 
table.  The  Black  Hamburghs  were  unusually  fine.  The  contributors  in  this  section  were  Gea 
Hamlyn,  gardener  to  W.  C.  Langley,  Esq.,  Fort  Hamilton,  L.  L ;  Mr.  D.  Hunter,  gardener  to 
Mr.  Rennis,  Lodi,  N.  J. ;  and  Mr.  Morrison,  gardener  to  R.  M.  Blacwell,  Esq.,  Astoria,  L.  L 
Several  choice  bunches  of  native  Grapes  were  contributed  by  Martin  OoUopy,  gardener  to  J.  H. 
Prentice,  Esq.,  Brooklyn  Heights.  There  were  also  on  exhibition  bunches  of  the  Graham  Grape, 
from  the  original  vine,  presented  by  R.  R.  Scott  from  Wm.  Graham,  gardener  to  the  Guardians 
of  the  Poor,  Blockley,  Philadelphia,  the  originator  of  this  acquisition  to  our  list  of  select  hardy 
Grapes.  We  must  reserve  our  description  of  it  till  another  opportunity  offers.  The  Concord, 
Charter  Oak,  and  Fox  Grapes  were  also  represented.  The  two  latter  were  easily  detected,  but 
not  easily  distinguished. 

The  display  of  Pears  and  Apples  added  considerably  to  the  importance  and  attraction  of  the 
exhibition.  The  great  bulk  of  these  were  from  Boston,  and  had  been  before  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society.  The  contributors  were  Wm.  R  French,  Esq.,  per  A.  J.  a  Degranw;  B.  V. 
French.  Esq. ;  Messrs.  Burr,  Hingham ;  N.  Stetson,  Esq.,  Bridgewater,  Mass. ;  Messrs.  Hovey  Ss     % 
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specimens  of  very  highly-solored  Washington  Pears,  in  the  collection  of  the  last-named  firm, 
were  very  much  admired.  The  Howell  Pear  of  their  collection  was  also  noticed  as  looking  like 
a  choice  fruit  We  carefully  compared  many  of  the  specimens,  and  must  say  that  very  few 
errors,  if  any,  could  be  detected  in  the  naming  of  the  sorts.  We  should  like  either  to  see  the 
most  commonly  adopted  synonyms  on  the  cards,  or  else  one  uniform  name  in  the  several  collec- 
tions ;  for  instance,  the  Vicar  of  Winkfield  in  one  collection  is  named  Le  Cure  and  Monsieur  le 
Cure,  which  puts  the  novice  or  amateur  a  little  out  of  his  reckoning,  for  he  can  not  detect  any 
great  difference  between  Monsieur  le  Cure,  Le  Cure,  and  the  Vicar  of  Winkfield.  The  same 
remark  will  apply  to  several  other  varieties.  The  specimens  of  Beurre  Diel  were  very  large, 
and  much  admired.  Eyewood  we  noticed  as  a  peculiarly-formed  Pear.  There  was  much  differ- 
ence in  the  specimens  from  the  several  localities ;  so  much  so  in  some  cases  as  to  be  difficult  of 
identification.  Such  is  always  the  case  in  an  extensive  assortment  The  specimens  of  Seckel 
were  few  and  smalL  The  Apples  had  a  splendid  appearance.  Several  very  choice  specimens 
were  on  exhibition  from  Mr.  French,  Braintree  Medlars  and  Lemons  were  in  small  assortment 
Some  respectable  specimens  of  Peaches  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Langley's  and  Mr.  Prentice's 
gardeners. 

N.  Stetson's  fruit  was  very  select,  and  of  good  quality.  A  table  of  very  well  grown  vegeta- 
bles, also  several  large  and  fine  Watermelons,  from  Mr.  Morgan's  gardener,  Chas.  Ingram,  added 
to  the  useful  department 

We  fear  to  commence  a  notice  of  the  ornamental    Where  can  we  begin,  or  end,  in  the  use  of 

descriptives  ?    We  shall  not  commend ;  we  can  only  enumerate,  or  at  mcst  particularize  the  new 

and  rare  objects,  leaving  the  list  of  awards  to  give  the  owners  due  credit    First,  as  to  baskets 

and  boquets,  we  shall  be  hriet    We  see  little  beauty  at  best  in  such  masses  of  flowers,  some  like 

a  broom-head  or  harr-mop,  others  so  artistically  arranged  as  to  give  us  the  idea  that  the  sculptor 

had  carved  out  the  design,  or  the  wax-molder  molded  the  same.    Every  one  to  his  taste.    There 

were  two  baskets  of  indigenous  flowers ;  one  of  them  presented  by  Meehan  &  Sanders,  per  R.  R. 

Scott,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  other  from  H.  Tanner,  gardener  to  Mr.  Kent,  Brooklyn.    The 

Victoria  Lily  and  Nelumbium  speciosum  leaves^  flower,  and  seed-pod,  were  still  attractive.    The 

latter  plant  was  never  before  exhibited  here.     It  blooms  luxuriantly  in  Mr.  Cope's  out-door 

aquarium,  from  which  it  was  cat  by  Mr.  Cope,  and  forwarded  in  good  condition.    The  leaves  of 

the  great  Lily  were  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.    Mr.  Cope  displayed  his  usual  liberality  on 

this  occasion.    Jas.  Dundas,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  kindly  contributed  a  collection  of  exotic  Ferns, 

which  were  rare  and  valuable.    Louis  Menand's  plants  were  now,  as  on  former  occasions,  justly 

admired.    Although  brought  from  a  distance,  they  had  no  appearance  of  having  had  a  "  hard  road 

to  travel"    Several  choice  Epiphytes,  Cape  Heaths,  and  Ferns,  were  among  themu    His  standard 

Heliotrope  called  forth  general  admiration.    J.  R  Ranch's  select  oolleotion  of  hot-house  and 

^een-house  plants,  and  many  rare  and  beautiful  variegated  exotics,  were  objects  of  admiration 

to  all  visitors  who  had  taste  to  appreciate  his  selection.    A  table  of  large  and  well-cultivated 

specimens  were  deposited  by  Martin  CoUopy,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Prentiee,  among  which  were 

Pltcairnia  punicea,  Bietyanthus  pavonica,  a  splendid  plant  of  the  Green  Tea,  and  many  others 

equally  interesting.    His  Cissus  discolor,  though-  trained  to  a  long,  stiff  stake,  in  an  upright 

position,  was  nevertheless  admired  for  its  foliage ;  otherwise  treated,  it  would  have  had  a  great 

effect    A  plant  of  Catasetum  globbiflorum  was  deposited  from  Mrs.  Holbrook's  collection,  D. 

Soott,  gardener.    It  was  a  very  neat  plant  of  the  Orchid  tribe.    This  is  but  a  brief  notice,  with 

nxany  important  omisslonsw 

A  miniature  garden,  beautifully  laid  out  with  gravel  walks,  lawns  of  velvety  moss,  beds  and 
damps  of  plants  and  shrubbery ;  also  an  arbor  and  cottage,  with  all  appendages  to  complete  a 
WHa  residence,  was  deposited  by  H.  A.  Graeff,  of  Brooklyn,  and  formed  a  prominent  feature  in 
tbe  very  creditable  fall  exhibition.    B, 


§ 
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Pbnnstlvania  Hosticultubal  SociEtr,'-^8t(Ued  meeting^  Oct,  Vlth. — Dr.  "W.  D.  Brtuckl^  Vice 
President,  in  the  chair.  Ab  there  were  few  premiums  offered  on  this  oceasion  hj  the  Society,  the 
display  of  Fruits,  Plantii  and  Flowers  was  not  extensive,  nor  the  attendance  of  Tisitors  large. 
Pears  and  Apples  were  the  objects  called  for  by  the  printed  schedule.  The  first  premium  for 
Pears  was  awarded  to  Isaac  B.  Baxter,  for  a  collection  in  which  we  noticed  the  Duchess  d'Angou- 
leme^  Easter  Beurre  (good  specimens^  Wliite  Doyennes,  Duchess  d'Arembers^  Passe  Golmar,  and 
others.    Some  handsome  fruit  of  the  Reine  Claude  De  Bayay  Plum  were  also  deposited. 

There  was  a  pretty  plant  of  Dipladenia  craasinoda  exhibited  by  J.  Thomson,  gardener  to  Mr. 
Tucker.  Two  collections  of  Dahlias  were  exhibited ;  one  of  them  seedlings  from  Gerhard  Sehmitx* 
garden,  several  of  which  are  deserving  of  notice,  and  another  from  B.  Buista'  noTBery,  named 
sorts,  which  included  many  fine  varieties. 

In  the  minutes  of  last  stated  meeting  were  a  set  of  resolutions  offered  bj  GL  Cope,  Esq.,  one  of 
which  declares  all  members  unqualified  to  act  on  committees  as  judges^  from  whose  garden 
objects  are  from  time  to  time  exhibited  for  competition  before  society — -paned.  Also,  that,  in 
addition  to  the  name  of  the  gardener  to  any  private  gentleman,  the  name  of  the  latter  shall  also 
be  recorded. 

The  report  of  the  managing  committee  of  the  horticultural  department  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Fair  was  presented  and  accepted. 


Providence  (R.  L)  Horticultural  Societt. — ^This  Society  held  its  Fall  Exhibition  on  the  13th 
of  September.  The  exhibition,  on  the  whole,  was  a  fine  one — fully  equal  to  any  previous  show, 
though  vegetation  had  suffered  much  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  drouth.  The  fbUoWing  per- 
sons were  the  exhibitors  of  flowers : 

From  Oeow  W.  Chapln,  by  Geo.  Anderaon,  a  very  pretty  floral  deilgn  and  wall-pieoe ;  a  vei7  fine  display  of  Boaes, 
Altera,  Verbenas,  Dahlias,  and  other  cut-flowers ;  also  boqaets,  Cocksoomba,  and  a  largo  display  of  green-houae  and 
pot  plants,  many  of  them  rare,  and  moat  of  them  new  to  the  Society's  exhibitions.  The  committee  note  some  of  ibe 
more  interesting,  viz.,  Dielytra  spectabilis,  Physianthna  auricomos,  Oncidium  Oarthaginense,  Choroaema  nana,  ALv- 
tilon  Newboldil,  Gardenia  Fortuni,  Lyoopodium  umbroanm,  Ceanothns  azoreas  and  paUidoa,  Balria  bloolor,  Erscm 
ariatata,  Azalea  rosea  panctata,  Cieainm  arborea,  Honodlum  odoratam  m%jor.  From  G.  Allen,  by  D.  O'Connor,  a 
number  of  very  beantifbl  hand  boqaeta ;  also.  Asters,  Dahlias,  and  a  fine  show  of  pot  and  green-hoose  plants,  via., 
Araacaria  Brasiliana,  Engenia  pimenta,  Bnssella  Jaucea,  Folygala  grandlflora,  Camellia  flmbriata,  Lantana  bicolt^r, 
Aloes,  Fuchsias,  CactL  From  Wm.  Nisbet,  Elm  Grove,  a  moat  superb  display  of  Celoala  (Cockscombs);  ahoi,  a 
fine  show  of  annoals  and  cut  flowers,  some  showy  green-house  plants,  such  as  Fnohsiaa,  Salvias,  teader  Boses,  Ericas, 
and  CaotL  From  A.  D.  &  J.  Y.  Smith,  by  D.  Cook,  a  fine  display  of  cat  flowers ;  also,  boqaeta  and  some  fine  green- 
hoose  plants,  viz..  Erica  transparens,  Lantana  Boarbonica.  From  Blchard  Dalgliah,  a  number  of  flne  boqnels; 
also,  Bosea,  Asters,  Dahlias,  and  other  cut  flowers.  From  Walter  Craddock,  a  number  of  very  beaatUtal  botjoeta; 
also,  Asters,  Dahlias,  and  other  cat  flowers.  From  B.  Cornell,  a  flne  show  of  Dahlias  and  Asters.  From  L  Sta- 
ples, a  good  show  of  Asters  and  Balaams.  From  BUas  Moore,  of  Granstoii,  a  very  flne  display  of  hardy  Perpetual 
Hoses ;  also,  Dahlias,  Asters,  and  some  flne  boquets.  From  J.  D.  Cook,  a  good  display  of  DahUas  and  Asleva. 
From  H.  TUilnghast,  Dahlias  in  varieties.  From  John  Mamford,  a  good  display  of  cat  flowen.  From  Mlaa 
Staples,  some  flne  Asters  and  Balsams.  From  Ezra  Hubbard,  a  superb  display  of  Asters ;  also,  Pansles  and  other 
cut  flowers.  From  Mrs.  Peter  Charoh,  a  very  flne  display  of  Astera  From  £.  B.  White,  a  good  show  of  Aaten 
and  Cockscombs.  From  John  F.  Drisool,  liisplrito  sancto— a  very  rare  plant;  also,  a  blae  Afriean  LUj.  From 
Wm.  B.  Spencer,  of  Phoenix,  Dahlias  and  other  cut  flowera.  From  Miss  Muy  £.  Hunt,  wild  flowers  in  varleCj. 
From  B.  W.  Hendrick,  of  East  Greenwich,  some  flne  green-hoose  and  pot  plants.  From  Geo.  Hunt,  Boses,  Asters, 
and  other  cut  flowers;  als),  wild  flowers  in  variety.  From  Wm.  McLeod,  MillTille,  Mass.,  a  very  flne  diaplar  of 
Asters.       From  Mrs.  Dyer  Cranston,  Asters  and  Gladiolos.       From  Dr.  Birers,  some  flne  pot  plaats. 

Contributions  were  received  from  several  individuals,  viz. : 

C.  Eddy,  W.  Jtasters,  Mrs.  Day,  P.  W.  Gardiner,  H.  M.  Safford,  J.  F.  Pcnno,  H.  Creighton.  James  Boms,  H.  War- 
ren, H.  Woodworth,  Mr.  Barstow,  Jaa.  A.  Potter,  B.  L.  Ehodes,  F.  Woodward,  W.  H.  Howard,  Qotocy  Parker,  C  M. 
Drown  of  Warwick,  Mrs.  Hat&away  of  Lonsdale. 

The  following  premiums  were  awarded  on  fruits  and  vegetables: 

Fairrr.— J2>p2M.— For  the  best  collection  Ml  and  winter,  to  Lewis  Dexter,  Smithfleld,  $6 ;  jeeond  best  da  da,  B. 
A.  Larkln,  Cranston,  $5.  Beat  twelve  varieties  faU,  D.  H.  Leonard.  Beekonk,  $4.  Beat  six  da  da,  Samuel  aartce, 
Smithfleld,  $8.  Best  twelve  da  winter,  Silas  Moore,  $4  Beat  six  da  da,  P.  W.  Arnold,  Smithfleld,  fft.  Best  diah 
&11,  Cornelias  Manchester,  Fruit  HUl,  $1.  Best  dish  winter,  Mrs.  Joel  Metealf,  Providence,  $1.  Gratnitlea—Adain 
Anthony,  North  Providence,  and  T.  WUoox.  Warwick,  ia.       Peara.-^Tot  the  best  fioOeetioa.  (UI  and  winter.  Lewhi 
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Moore,  eteli  $8.  Tb  R.  D«]gllah  and  J.  P.  8inith,  gwdener  to  A.  Duncan,  $8.  iteeAM.— For  the  beat  eoOeotlon, 
D.  H.  Leonard,  |4 ;  eeoond  be»t,  Lewis  Dexter,  |8 ;  fourtli  beat,  James  Lewis,  ProTidence,  $1.  Best  dish,  Cbsries 
Hadwen,  Woreester,  $L  JV*a0(aHnesr— For  the  second  best  collection,  C.  B.  Manchester,  $1.  Quin€ee.^FoT  the 
best  collection,  G.  8.  BweeUand,  OhieyvlUe,  |9 ;  second  best,  G.  B.  Bweetland,  Providence,  $1.  Plums.— Tot  the 
second  best  coneeUon,  Hre.  Joel  Blalsdell,  Prorldence,  $1.  0rape8,'^Tct  the  best  collection  grown  under  glass 
with  arttfldal  heat,  A.  D.  &  J.  T.  Smith,  f4;  second  best,  G.  W.  Chapin,  by  Geo.  Anderson,  |8 ;  third  best,  Crawfiml 
Allen,  $9.  Best  dish  da,  A.  Duncan,  by  J.  P.  Smith,  $1.  Best  collection  grown  under  glass  without  artificial  heat, 
flAeen  Tartedes,  Wm.  Tlall,  $4 ;  second  best,  Dr.  Ira  Barrows,  Proridence  |8 ;  third  best,  Dr.  Bartlett,  by  S.  Brinley, 
Bmithfleld,  $%.  Best  dish  do^  Wm.  Nesbit,  Elm  Grore,  $1.  Best  specimens  of  most  approved  native  yarietics,  Mrs. 
Peter  Church,  $2.  Best  dish  da,  B.  Cole,  Warren,  $1.  ifetons.— For  the  finest  specimen  Watermelon,  No.  84,  |2 ; 
second  best,  Na  98,  $1.  For  the  finest  specimen  Muskmelon,  No.  84,  |8 ;  second  best,  G.  W.  Chapin,  by  Gea  Andeiw 
son,  IS.  CWm2>0/ries.>-ArtlflcialIy  raised  by  Edmund  Bayley,  of  Usquepaug  (South  Kingstown),  $6,  upon  condl* 
tion  that  he  oommunioates  to  the  Society  ftdl  details  of  his  method  of  cultivation. 

YEOKiABLas.— Levi  J.  Blancbard,  Smithfield,  first  premium  on  Drumhead  Cabbage,  $8.  J.  Wilcox,  Warwick,  a 
gratuity  of  |S.  8.  B.  Haliday,  a  diploma  for  fine  Flat  Dutch  and  Bullockhead  Cabbage;  da,  a  gramity  of  |1  for 
improved  Tomatoes ;  da,  a  gratuity  of  $1  for  best  Blood  Beet ;  also,  a  gratuity  of  $1  for  best  round  Tumip&  C.  Allen, 
first  premium  on  Celery,  |3 ;  also,  first  premium  on  Egg  Plants,  |8 ;  also,  a  gratuity  of  $1  for  best  Bed  Cabbage.  W. 
C.  Snow,  first  premium  on  Savoy  Cabbage,  $8;  also,  first  premium  on  Squashes,  $8 ;  also,  a  gratuity  of  $1  for  best 
FarsnipSi  W.  Nesbit,  first  premium  on  Sweet  Potatoes,  IS.  £.  A.  Cole,  a  gratuity  on  Tellow  Onions,  $1.  J.  D. 
Weed,  North  Providence,  a  gratuity  of  $1  for  Bed  Onions.  W.  Nesbit,  best  Bed  Onions,  IS.  Stephen  a  Swan,  a 
premium  of  $1  for  lAfityette  Beans ;  also,  a  gratuity  of  $8  for  choice  White  Polatoesw  B.  Dalgllsh,  a  gratuity  of  $2  for 
Celery ;  also  a  gratuity  of  $1  for  large  Squashes.  G.  B.  Pettis,  Johnston,  first  premium  for  Tomatoes,  $8.  K.  Dalgllsh 
first  premium  on  Salsify,  $8.  Jas.  Lynch,  Elmwood,  a  gratuity  of  $1  for  fine  Turnip  Beets.  Jas.  C.  Swan,  a  gratuity 
of  $1  for  While  Potatoes.  Dexter  Asylum,  best  Sweet  Com,  a  gratuity  of  $L  H.  King,  Cranston,  a  gratuity  of  $8  for 
Dover  and  seedling  Potatoes.    Bami  Carpenter,  a  gratuity  of  $8  for  da  da    Na  91,  a  gratuity  of  |1  fur  fine  Onions. 
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Exhibition  o»  Fruits  at  MosoATiinB,  Iowa. — Vfe  take  the  foUowbg  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Fruit  from  the  Aftucatine  Jovmal : 

The  show  of  fhiit  this  season  owing  to  the  late  frosts  of  spring  and  the  summer  drouth.  Is  very  much  Inferior  to 
what  we  should  otherwise  have  expected,  and  fldls  below  that  of  our  last  exhibition.  In  some  localities,  fiivored  by 
their  situation,  the  fruit  though  of  much  less  yield,  Is  very  fine.  We  find  on  exhibition,  of  Apples,  44  yarieties  by  J. 
B.  Essex,  of  Illinois;  82  varieUes  by  Hiram  Gilbert,  of  Iowa;  68  varieties  by  James  Cattelle,  Iowa, and  several  varie- 
ties by  Messrs.  Thomas  Morford,  Wm.  Chambers,  Sen.,  Jacob  Long,  J.  Sherfey,  S.  Smalley,  and  Hon.  J.  Williams. 

The  committee  have  construed  the  **  best  specimens  of  Apples,''  to  mean  the  best  specimens  of  the  greatest  variety 
of  apples  worthy  of  general  cultivation  In  this  locality,  both  from  the  character  of  the  flrult  and  the  bearing  qualities 
of  the  trea  They  have  divided  the  apple  Into  four  classes,  into  the  first  of  which  they  have  elevated  the  Wine  Ssp, 
because  the  tree  Is  a  sure,  constant  and  abundant  bearer,  and  the  fruit  of  the  best  second  grade,  while  frtxn  the  fint 
olass  they  have  reluctantly  deposed  the  Newtown  Pippin,  because  the  tree  Is  a  very  shy  bearer,  faUe  In  eoming  into 
bearing  and  the  yield  very  small. 

Our  examination  has  resulted  tai  our  conviction  that  Mr.  CatteDo  has  prsaentad  a  Ust  of  the  best  Apples  of  fine 
apedmsns  and  of  the  greatest  number  of  the  standard  varieties,  among  which  we  would  name  a  fow,  as  the  Bambo, 
white  winter  Petfrnafan,  Roman  Stem.,  Jennett,  Newtown  Spltienbaigh  or  Yandevws  of  Downing,  American  Golden 
Russet!  and  Rhode  Island  Greening,  which  have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  general  eulttvmtlon  among  us.  We 
regret  to  see  our  eoltlvaton  filling  their  grounds  and  bestowing  their  attsntton  upon  loefa  Indifltermt  fruit  as  the 
PenneylvanIa  Y snderere,  Gotshead,  Milan,  and  thefr  compeers  which  are  always  upon  our  tables  and  In  our  catalogues. 
Pea<!hs$.—¥\r9  choice  varieties  of  this  fruit  are  upon  our  tables,  with  several  seedlings.  Three  by  S.  GUbert ;  three 
by  J.  GatMe ;  two  by  Mn.  OglMe;  three  by  J.  Sherfey;  three  by  J.  B.  Kssex.  Lot  of  seedlings  by  J.  P.  Walton, 
and  one  variety  each  by  S.  Smalley  and  Drury  Reynolds,  of  Illinois.  Borne  of  the  seedlings  are  rery  huge  but  gener* 
ally  their  fiavor  Is  Inferior.  The  budded  varieties  free  and  cling  are  of  superior  size  and  fiaTor,  but  we  would  not 
be  understood  as  In  sll  cases  reeommending  a  rssort  to  buddfaog  as  having  a  tendency  to  vender  the  tree  less  haidy 
and  prolifia  Mr.  Cattelle  has  some  very  large  peaches  of  the  Newlngton  variety  prsaerved  in  diluted  alooboL  We 
award  the  premium  to  Mrs.  OgUvle  whose  cling  and  free  stones  are  of  extra  stee  and  flavor. 

PtuMS.— Very  fine  specimens  of  Coe^s  Golden  Drop,  are  exhibited  by  Mrs.  A.  J.  Flmple  and  Mr.  Alsx.  Jaakson. 
Those  of  the  former  are  the  largest,  and  entilled  to  the  premium. 

pMzrs.— Single  specimens  of  this  choice  fruit  are  presented  by  Mrs.  OgQvIe,  Meoffs.  Cattelle,  Sherfey,  Dmg  and 
SBSex,  but  as  they  are  all  good  varieties  of  their  season,  we  cannot  determine,  and  award  no  premium. 

Orap€$.—A  fine  specimen  of  Isabellas  by  S.  Smalley,  and  ordinary  ones  Of  Catawba  by  Mrs.  Ogllvie  and  Mr. 
Cattelle,  the  former  having  the  finest  display,  we  awarded  the  premium  to  her  fl>r  the  Catawba,  and  to  Mr.  Smalley 
for  the  Isabellas. 

The  Committee  awarded  the  premium  to  Mr.  Cattelle  for  the  «  best  Tarlety  of  fruit,"  his  list  Including  a  fine  sample 
of  Apples,  a  good  show  of  Peaches  and  Grapes,  and  one  Tarlety  of  Pear. 
Mr.  Essex,  of  Illinois  presented  Ibr  exhibition  a  large  variety  of  apples,  many  of  standard  sorts,  worthy  of  cultlva- 

•ly»      !>•    JXr^^A    /this  mAPnlii9\  nvMMntAil  ■!▼  atAitHHnl  Tarlf>tl«ui  aT  thA  snnlA. 
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WoBOESTKB  (Mass.)  Hokticultueal  EzBiDrnoN.-— The  Horticultaral  Ezhibitloo  this  year,  has 
been  eminently  successful,  in  every  point  of  view.  The  long  continued  summer  drouth,  extend- 
ing even  into  the  autumn,  had  created  serious  fears  of  a  partial  failure.  Many  Ikiods  of  fruit 
seriously  felt  its  effects,  especially  the  Pear,  the  growth  of  which  seemed  almost  suspended  for 
some  time,  yet  the  subsequent  favorable  weather  so  nearly  recovered  them,  that  the  fruit  exhibi- 
tion would  compare  well  in  quality  with  that  of  any  former  year,  while  in  quantity,  it  was  the 
largest  exhibition  ever  made  by  the  Society.  We  have  not  space  for  details,  but  will  merely 
annex  the  list  of  Premiums : 

Tvun.-^AppiM.'-Fat  the  largest  and  best  ooDeetlon,  (he  first  preminm  to  Job  G.  Stone,  of  Shrewahaiy,  $6;  §at 
the  next  to  Samuel  H.  Golton,  of  Worcester,  $5.  For  the  best  ten  varieties  of  not  less  than  fire  spediDena  of  each,  to 
A.  H.  Allen,  of  Shrewsbary,  $5 ;  for  the  next  best,  to  Ell  Johnson,  of  Worcester,  |4 ;  for  the  next  best,  to  T.  W.  Ward, 
of  Shrewsbury,  $8.  For  the  best  six  varieties  of  not  less  than  five  specimens  each,  do  Peter  Fay,  of  Soothboro,  $4 ; 
Ibr  the  next  best,  to  G.  W.  Forbnah,  of  Grafton,  $8 ;  For  the  next  best,  to  Jonathan  Forbush,  of  Bollon,  $2.  For  the 
best  eight  specimens  of  one  rariety  of  antamn  Apples,  to  J.  H.  Allen,  of  Shrewsbury,  for  LeIand*B  Pippin,  $8 ;  for 
next  best,  to  Charles  Johnson,  of  Northboro,  for  Porters,  $2 ;  for  next  best,  to  S.  H.  Colton,  of  Worcester,  for  Maiden^ 
Blush,  $1.  For  the  best  eight  specimens  of  one  variety  of  Winter  Apples,  to  David  S.  Messinger,  for  HnbbanlstoB 
Nonesuch,  $8 ;  for  next  best,  to  Silas  Forbush,  of  Grafton,  for  Peck*B  Pleasant,  |S ;  fornext  best,  to  W.  H.  Heney,  of 
Grafton,  for  Baldwins,  |1. 

PearA.— For  the  laigest  and  best  collection,  (5S  varieties)  the  Ist  premhun  to  John  Milton  Earie,  of  Worcester,  IS; 
for  the  next  (87  varieties)  to  Levi  Lincoln,  of  Worcester,  |9.  For  the  best  ten  varieties  of  not  less  than  five  spedmena 
each,  Edward  Earie,  of  Worcester,  $5 ;  for  the  next,  to  Ichabod  Washburn,  of  Worcester,  84 ;  for  the  next,  to  George 
T.  Bice,  of  Worcester,  $8.  For  the  best  six  varieties  of  not  less  than  five  specimens  each,  to  David  S.  Messinger,  of 
Worcester,  $1.  For  the  best  eight  autumn  Pears  of  one  variety,  to  F.  T.  Merrick,  of  Worcester,  for  Tan  Mons'  Leon 
le  Clerc,  $8 ;  for  the  next,  to  Wm.  Greenleai;  for  Seckels,  $2 ;  for  the  next,  to  J.  M.  Earie,  for  Urbanistes,  $1.  For  the 
best  eight  winter  Pears,  of  one  variety,  to  Geo.  W.  Gill,  for  Passe  Colmars,  |8  ;  for  the  next,  to  George  Forbes,  Weet- 
boro',  for  Beurre  d'Aremburgs,  $2 ;  for  the  next,  to  Tima  K.  Earie,  for  Seckels,  $1.  GrcAuitUt  of  two  doOars  were 
awarded  to  A.  Underwood  of  Westboro*,  for  his  very  good  collection,  and  of  $1  each  to  Dr.  J.  Porter,  of  North  Brook- 
field,  for  his  collection  ;  to  Mrs.  Henry  Wheeler,  fer  her  fine  dish  of  Duchess  d^Angoulemes,  and  to  Jonathan  Forbush, 
of  Bolton.  The  second  and  third  premiums,  for  six  varieties  each,  were  not  awarded,  no  one  coUeetlon  entitled  to 
oompetUion  having  that  number  of  sufficient  excellence.  In  the  awards  on  both  Apples  and  Pean,  those  having 
taken  one  premium  on  a  collection,  were  excluded  firom  competition  for  premium,  on  any  coOection  of  a  smaller 
number  of  varieties. 

Peache9,—Yor  the  largest  and  best  collection,  to  David  S.  Messinger,  of  Worcester,  $8 ;  for  the  next,  to  Gcoige  A. 
Dresser,  of  Worcester,  $2 ;  for  the  next,  to  0.  B.  Hadwen,  of  Worcester,  $1.  For  the  best  ten  of  one  variety,  to  Asa 
H.  AUcn,  of  Shrewsbury,  for  Crawford^s  Late,  $2 ;  for  the  next,  to  Lewis  Bigelow,  of  Worcester,  Crawford*sLate,  $1,> 
60 ;  for  the  next,  to  O.  B.  Hadwen,  of  Worcester,  for  Eenrick'S  Heath,  $1. 

Plums,— Yot  the  largest  and  best  oollection,  (10  varieties)  to  A.  Underwood,  of  Westboro',  $8.  For  (he  best  diali, 
to  Cbarlee  Johnson,  of  Northboro',  for  Gee's  Golden  Drop,  $2 ;  for  the  next  best,  Wm.  M.  Blckford,  for  do,  $1. 

QutnoM.—Yot  the  best  collection,  J.  C.  Stone,  Shrewsbury,  $2.    For  the  best  dish,  Charles  Bigelow,  Grafton,  |1. 

Grapesj^  For  the  best  collection  grown  under  glass,  L  Washburn,  Worcester,  $2.  For  the  best  q>eeliiieB  ot  Isa- 
bella Grapes,  Curtis  Forbush,  Grafton,  $2.  For  the  best  native  grape,  to  J.  A.  Moore,  of  Chariton,  for  the  Fttehburig 
Grape,  i8.  For  Sweetwater  Grapes,  Charles  Hale,  Millbury,  $1.  GratuiUsa  of  one  dollar  eaeh,  were  awarded  to 
Curtis  Forbnah  of  Grafton,  and  Moses  Buggies  ot  Hardwick,  for  wine  of  the  native  grape,  and  to  Joseph  LoveQ,  Jr., 
of  Worcester,  for  cnmnt  whie ;  to  Curtis  Forbush,  and  Ellis  Burt  of  Sutton,  for  Cranberries ;  to  P.  D.  TUbnj  of 
Worcester,  for  ripe  figs ;  to  Bond  dt  Damon,  of  North  Brookfleld,  tot  Concord  Grape,  and  to  Dr.  a  T.  Martin,  of 
Worcester,  for  Catawba  Grape. 

Flowxbs.— For  the  best  display  of  cut  flowers,  Wm.  M.  Blckford,  $2.  For  the  best  display  of  Green  Hoose  plants, 
Ichabod  Washburn,  |2 ;  for  the  next,  P.  Dexter  Tlflkny,  $1.  For  the  best  pair  of  boqneta,  L  Washbnn,  $2 ;  far  the 
next,  Henry  Gouldlng,  $1.  For  the  best  Dahlias,  P.  D.  Tiffiiny,  $1.  For  the  best  Aaten,  Mrs.  Canfleld,  |t  For  the 
best  display  of  Roses,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Lincoln,  |1.  OratuUUi  of  one  dollar  each,  were  awarded  U>  Mn.  Wm.  Greenleai; 
for  Dahlias ;  and  to  S.  P.  Champney,  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  Green,  for  oat  flowera 

YxoKTABLBB.— For  the  krgest  and  best  ooUectlon,  Wm.  M.  Biekford,  $4 ;  for  the  next,  L  Washburn,  $8.  For  fhe 
best  Seedlfaig  Potatoes,  £11  Johnson,  $2.  For  the  best  Marrow  Squashes,  C.  W.  Forbush,  $2.  For  the  best  Celery,  L 
Wsshbum,  $2.  For  the  best  Savoy  Cabbages,  a  W.  Forbush,  $1.  For  the  best  Cabbages,  other  than  Savoy,  A.  H. 
Allen,  $1.  Best  Pumpkins,  Eli  Johnson,  $L  Best  oollection  of  Turnips,  K.  M.  Banning,  |2.  Best  table  Beets,  I. 
Washburn,  $1.  Best  stock  Beets,  E.  M.  Banning,  |1.  Best  sweet  Com,  Wm.  M.  Blckford,  |1.  Gratuities  of  $1  each 
were  awarded  to  O.  B.  Stevens,  for  three  squashes  raised  on  one  vine,  weighing  severally  44, 58>^,  and  TSX  lbs., 
sggregats  ITl  lbs.;  to  J.  B.  Pierce  of  Worcester,  for  8  squashes,  weighing  42, 60,  and  02)^  lbs.,  and  to  Wm.  B. 
NorcroBs,  of  Shrewsbury,  for  4  of  similar  size,  but  of  which  the  precise  weight  was  not  l&dlcated. 
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Catuoa  Covirrr  Hobtzcultusal  Sooisnr.-^The  September  exhibition  of  this  Society  wa»  held 
at  Stanford  Hall,  in  the  city  of  Auborn,  on  the  20th.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  premiuma 
awarded: 

Tsum.^ApplM.-^'Bni  twenty  Yarietlefl,  S.  8.  Grares ;  second  best,  H.  8.  Dunning.  Best  rfz  rarietlcs,  W.  D. 
Osborn.  Best  one  variety,  8.  8.  Qrayes.  Paara— Best  twelre  Tarieties,  8.  8.  Grares ;  second  best,  H.  B.  Bathban. 
Best  three  varieties,  H.  B.  Batbbun.  Beet  one  variety,  Wm.  Cntting.  jPMcAea— Beet  ten  varieties,  8. 8.  Grt  ves. 
Best  three  varieties,  H.  B.  Eathbun.  Best  one  variety,  B.  B.  Clapp.  /'JMiiia— Best  one  variety,  8.  6.  Graves. 
^^lUMa— Best  variety,  H.  H.  Bostwick.  ffrapM.— Foreign— Best  three  varieties,  H.  B.  Bathban.  Best  one  vari- 
ety, D.  M.  Osbom.  KaUve— Best  three  varieties,  H.  B.  Eathbnn.  Beet  two  variettes,  Wm.  Cutting.  Beet  one  vari- 
ety, D.  0.  Baker.  WaSermeloM.—Best  two  varieUes,  J.  Ives  Parsona  OttroiM.— Best  three  varieties,  &  Black- 
hurst.      Ait  and  grMteat  varis^if  </ Fruit,  8.  8.  Graves. 

Flowbbs.— iVan/c— Best  six  varieties  In  pots,  Wm.  Osbom.  J>aMias.—Beat  twenty  varieties,  P.  B.  FreeolL 
Besi  twelve  da,  P.  R.  FrecoiT;  second  best  da  do.,  J.  H.  Cbedell.  Best  six  do.,  P.  R.  FreeoiT;  second  best  da  do., 
8.  Blackhurst  Best  specimen  bioom,  P.  R.  i^eeoIT.  J7oiM.— Best  twelve  varieties,  8. 8.  Graves;  second  best,  P. 
R.  Freeoff.  Beet  six  varieties,  P.  R.  Freeoff ;  second  beet,  8. 8.  Uravea.  Best  single  Rose,  W.  Osbom.  Verbenas,— 
Best  twenty  varieties,  P.  R.  Freeoff;  second  best,  W.  Osbom.  Best  twelve  varieties,  W.  Osbom ;  second  best,  H.  T. 
Dickinson.  Best  six  varieUes,  W.  Osbom.  Best  seedling  never  before  exhibited,  P.  R.  Freeoff;  second  best,  J.  Ives 
Parsons.  German  Aetere.—'Beai  display,  Mrs.  B.  Sheldon ;  second  best,  P.  B.  Freeoff  PAfoGMC— Beet  diq>Iay, 
8.  Blackhnrst  Petunias.— Beti  4  varieties,  W.  Osbom ;  second  best,  8.  Blackhnzvt  Bal9ame,—B«tt  display,  Mrk 
Bortls ;  second  best,  P.  R.  Freeoff.  Best  display  of  annual  and  perennial  flowers,  W.  Osbom ;  second  best,  P.  B. 
Freeoff;  tiiird  best,  8.  Blackhurst 

BoQUEiB  AND  Floeal  Desioks.— Bcst  fouud  boquct  for  centre  table  vase,  P.  R.  Freeoff;  second  best,  Wm.  Cut- 
ting. Best  flat  boquet  for  mantel  vase,  P.  R.  Freeoff;  second  best,  H.  H.  Bostwick.  Best  and  most  bcautifUl  round 
hand  boquet,  W.  CuUIng ;  second  best,  P.  R.  Freeoff:  Best  and  most  beautifhl  flat  hand  boquet,  P.  B.  FreejOl  For 
greatest  number  of  boqueta,  P.  R.  Freeoff;  second  greateat  number,  8.  BlackhursL  Best  and  most  beautlftal  basket 
boquet.  Miss  Laura  Osbom.  Best  and  most  beauUIUl  floral  design,  Mrs.  8.  A.  Goodwin ;  second  best,  Mrs.  William 
Osbom ;  third  best,  P.  R.  Freeoff. 

Ybqradlxb.— Poto^oe«.— Best  Seedling,  Uiey  award  to  0.  Howland  subject  to  his  report;  best  )i  peck,  J.  R.  Page; 
second  best,  Edmund  Grunt.  5/tMuA««.— Best  two  specimens  (sweet  potaioe  variety,)  Edmund  Grant ;  second  best, 
II.  B.  RaUibun ;  third  best,  Edmund  GranL  3m^— Best  long  blood,  Wm.  Cutting ;  second  best,  Edmund  Grant 
Osrrote.— Best,  J.  M.  Sherwood ;  second  best,  8.  8.  Graves.  /'armip«.^Bcst,'J.  M.  Sherwood;  second  best, 
Edmund  Grant  Egg  Plant.— Bntf  Edmund  Grant;  second  best,  8.  8.  Graves.  Onibbage9.—Bai,  Edmund 
Grant ;  second  best,  J.  Ives  Parsons.  Oauli/U>iDere,--Be»t,  Dr.  Thea  Dimon ;  second  best,  W.  D.  Osbom.  Celery. 
—Best,  J.  M.  Sherwood,;  second  best,  E.  Grant  Tbmo/oM.— Best,  Fred.  Prince ;  second  best,  E.  Grant  Best  ex- 
hibition of  different  kinds,  8.  Blackhurst;  second  best,  J.  M.  Sherwood.  JAma  ifeona.— Best,  W.  D.  Osbom; 
second  best,  U.  H.  Bostwick.  Oueurnbere.—Beal,  J.  M.  Sherwood ;  second  best,  8.  Blackhurst  Green  Com.— 
Best,  E.  Grant ;  second  best,  8.  Graves.  Pepper:— Jietl  display,  W.  Osbom  ;  second  best,  J.  Brown.  Onions. 
—  Best,  E.  Chamberialn;  second  best,  Wm.  CuUing.  Best  display  of  vegetablea,  E.  Grant;  second  best,  William 
Cutting ;  tiiird  best,  S.  Blackhnrst 

They  award  a  diploma  to  Mr.  J.  Waldron  for  a  flne  display  of  ten  varieties  of  potatoes. 

They  also  award  a  diploma,  to  Frank  McCarty,  gardener  for  Mr.  8.  Blatchford,  for  a  flne  specimen  of  encumber  It 
being  two  foet  ten  inches  long. 

Also  a  diploma  to  Anthony  Ovfngton,  gardener  for  Rev.  Dr.  Cressey,  for  some  flne  specimens  of  *^  Ochre.** 

Also  a  diploma  to  John  Benshaw,  gardener  for  J.  M.  Sherwood,  for  two  varieties  of  sweet  potatoea 

Report  of  the  committee  on  discretionary  premiuma->To  Miss  Bartielt,  for  a  case  of  wax  work,  artificial  fltdt,  $1. 
To  Mary  £.  Richardson  for  a  picture  firame  of  embossed  leather,  Vol.  Trana  To  Stephen  Snmrix,  for  a  basket 
work  stand,  VoL  Trans.       To  L.  D.  Stone,  for  a  cage  of  Java  Sparrowa,  Yol.  Trana 


MASSACHUSErre  Horticultural  Sooiett.  —  The  Society  met  on  Saturday,  October  7tlL  On 
motion  of  W.  G.  Strong,  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to 
consider  the  expediency  of  employing  lecturers  to  deliver  lectures  before  the  Society. 

On  motion  of  R  M.  Richards,  the  thauks  of  the  Society  were  presented  to  F.  Lyman  Winship, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  Annual  Exhibition,  and  to  the  members  of 
the  Committee  tor  the  satisfactoiy  manner  in  which  they  have  (lischarged  their  duty. 

Gea  W.  Collamore  of  Boston,  and  William  Plumer  of  Lexington,  were  proposed  as  members. 

The  President  announced  that  this  was  the  day  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  for  the  election 
of  officers.  E.  M.  Richards  and  P.  R  Hovey  were  appointed  tellers.  The  Committee  subeequently 
reported  that  the  old  list  of  officers  was  re-elected. 

R  M.  Rand,  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  appointed  in  July  last^  to  take  into  conside- 


^ 


reflolations  of  censure,  moyed  that  the  said  Special  Committee  be  diachaiged  from  the  fbrtlier 
eoDsideration  of  the  subject    Adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Raod,  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  bj  the  CShair, 
to  inquire  if  anj  further  action  in  the  premises  is  neee«arj.  The  Chair  appointed  MeesA  Rand, 
J.  S.  Sleeper  and  Josiah  Stickney  to  constitute  the  committee. 

Mr.  Rand  read  the  draft  of  a  by-law,  which  he  had  drawn  up  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a 
similar  cause  of  complaint^  to  the  effect  that  no  member  of  a  conmiittee  should  be  present  with 
the  Committee^  or  taJce  part  in  their  deliberations  or  disoussiona,  when  anj  article  presented  bj 
him  for  premium  or  gratuity  was  under  oonsidepation. 

Mr.  B.  y.  French  reminded  the  mover  that  the  Society  had  already  appointed  a  committee  (of 
which  Mr.  French  is  chairman)  to  report  alterations  in  the  by-laws  to  meet  the  case.  Mr.  Rand's 
amendment  was^  at  his  own  suggestion,  referred  to  this  committee. 

On  motion  of  Samuel  Walker,  the  President  (J.  &  Cabot)  and  £.  &  Rand  were  added  to  th« 
Special  committee  on  alteration  of  by-law& 

Mr.  Joeeph  Breok,  who  had  been  re-elected  chairman  of  the  Flower  committee,  declined  to 
serve  another  year.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Walker,  (who  testified  to  Mr.  Breck's  long  and  accepta- 
ble service  on  the  committee)  Mr.  Breck  was  excused  from  serving,  and  Mr.  F.  Burr  was  elected 
by  acclamation,  chairman  of  Flower  committee.  Sir.  J.  F.  C  Hyde  was  added  to  the  same  com- 
mittee. 

William  Todd  of  Roxbury  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Sodety.    Adjourned  to  Oct.  21. 


ToHFKiKs  County  Horticultural  Sooxtt. — ^The  following  is  the  list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year: 

iVMicfm^HEBMON  CAMP.  Vice  JPreHdents—'BTSJAxat  O.  Fxbbib,  Elbxbt  Gums,  Thomas  BoBssiaox^ 
ncxBT  Bbi:wkb,  Jambs  Vvtml  JBaceouU/oe  OmmittM— Okobgs  P.  Fxost,  Fbaiqc  Atwatkb,  Axboh  Bkamam, 
IIkbtkt  Platts,  Henbt  F.  Hibbaed.  Treasurer— Asbov  Bbaman.  Oorretpimding  Secretary— ^AJtrmi  A. 
Dowx.    Recording  Secretary— Altku}  Wxllb. 
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liars  0n  (^mm  Stotls. 

THE  winter  of  1853-4  m\\  be  remembered  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  as 
having  been  remarkably  disastrous  to  Pears  on  Quince  stocks.    Large  numbers 
of  trees  were  totally  lost,  and  many  others  were  very  seriously  injured  ;  so  much  so, 
that  they  continued  to  die  off  at  intervals  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer.    These 
injuries  were  experienced  throughout  a  large  portion  of  this  State, — in  some  localities 
more  severely  than  in  others.    They  extended  westward  to  Michigan,  and  in  some 
parts  of  that  State  were  very  great.     Such  an  unprecedented  loss,  felt  simultaneously 
in  several  sections  and  States,  could  scarcely  fail  to  create  alarm ;  and  what  we  may 
call  a  panic  actually  did  prevail  for  a  short  time.    Newspapers  and  individuals  hastily, 
without  for  a  moment  investigating  the  causes  which  led  to  the  disaster,  pronounced 
the  Quince  stock  unadapted  to  our  climate ;  declared  that  it  should  be  abandoned  ; 
and  that  we  must,  as  in  former  times,  place  our  reliance  on  Pear  stocks.    Persons  who 
had  recently  made  large  investments  in  orchards  of  dwarf  Pear  trees,  others  who 
contemplated  such  investments,  and  many  of  those  who  had  planted  fruit  gardens, 
and  those  who  were  about  to  plant,  made  anxious  inquiry  on  the  subject ;  and  not  a 
few  whose  apprehensions  were  most  strongly  awakened,  set  at  once  about  planting 
Pears  on  Pear  stocks,  to  take  the  place  of  those  on  the  Quince. 

Now  we  propose  to  show  that  there  are  not,  nor  were,  any  real  grounds   for 
alarm  ;  and  also  to  suggest  some  means  of  preventing  a  recurrence  of  injuries  from 
the  same  causes.    That  there  was  no  real  cause  for  alarm,  we  assume  simply  on  the 
ground  that  such  a  disaster  had  not  occurred  before  in  this  country.     We  suffered 
seriously  around  Rochester, — quite  as  seriously,  perhaps,  as  in  any  other  locality, — 
and  yet,  during  our  experience  of  fifteen  years  engaged  in  extensive  cultivation,  we  do 
not  remember  having  lost  a  single  Pear  tree  on  Quince,  on  account  of  the  Quince 
hav^ing  suffered  from  the  effects  of  winter.     During  that  period  we  have  experienced 
one  or  more  winters  of  such  intense  severity  that  the  "  oldest  inhabitant"  could  not 
remember  an  equal;  yet  out  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  Quince  stocks, 
standing  in  exposed  nursery  rows,  and  of  acres  of  trees  of  various  ages  from  one  to 
ten  years,  we  are  not  aware  of  having  lost  one  from  the  effects  of  the  winter  upon 
the  stock,  up  to  the  disastrous  period  of  which  we  write.     Indeed,  we  have  often  taken 
occasion  to  remark,  that  the  nurserymen  and  fruit  growers  of  this  country  had  great 
reason  to  be  thankful  to  Him  who  rules  the  seasons,  for  their  favored  exemption  from 
those  oft  recurring  periodical  calamities  experienced  in  other  countries,  from  extraor- 
dinary degrees  of  cold,  and  other  destructive  phenomena. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  destruction  of  whole  Orange  plantations  in  the  South, 
and  even  in  Italy,  from  extreme  cold.  In  various  parts  of  Europe,  we  hear  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  usually  quite  hardy,  totally  cut  down  over  wide  spread  sections  of  country, 
from  some  unusual  or  unseasonable  cold.  No  longer  ago  than  last  spring,  the  whole 
fruit  crop  -was  cut  off  in  most  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  thousands  of  vouncr 
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trees — Cherries,  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  even  Plains — were  total]  j  lost.    Omamental     f  | 
trees  and  plants  snffered  from  the  same  cause,  and  thousands  of  spedmens  of  rnanj     : 
jreani*  growth,  and  great  ralue,  were  lost     The  English  horticnltural  journals  hare     . 
not  jet  got  through  with  pablishing  the  results.    The  fine  disease  in  Europe  is     |j 
another  one  of  those  occasional  misfortunes  which  befall  the  cultivator,  and  which  no 
human  foresight  can  antidpate  or  ward  ofL     We  hare  heard  of  a  minute  beetle,  so 
minute  as  to  be  almost  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  making  its  appearance  all  at  once, 
and  carrying  destruction  into  whole  regions  of  Pine  forests.     The  blight  known  as 
•*  tJufire  blight^  which  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  has  committed  serious  ravages 
on  the  Pear  tree  in  various  localities,  moving  about  and  shifting  from  place  to  place 
in  a  most  mysterious  manner,  is  another  of  those  disastrous  visitations.     These  are 
things  that  rational  men  will  expect,  just  as  much  as  they  do  hurricanes  both  by  sea 
and  land,  hail-storms,  floods,  and  drouths.    The  cultivator,  of  all  other  men,  most 
continually  feel  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements, — ^he  can  never  count  with  safety 
upon  a  crop  until  it  is  gathered  :  and  it  is  perhaps  well  for  him  that  this  is  so;  for  it 
reminds  him  that,  notwithstanding  the  wondrous  works  of  his  enterprise,  industiy, 
and  skill,  he  is  still  powerless  as  a  child  in  foreseeing  or  guarding  against  the  extraor- 
dinary phenomena  of  nature.     In  one  night,  or  day,  or  hour,  or  even  in  one  minute, 
the  labor  of  years  is  swept  off,  and  all  he  can  do  is  to  shake  his  head,  and  say,  alas ! 

But  men  now-a-days  are  not  easily  discouraged.  Would  we  not  all  agree  in  pro- 
nouncing it  the  height  of  folly,  in  English  nurserymen  and  planters,  to  abandon  the 
cultivation  of  all  trees  that  suffered  by  last  spring's  frosts;  or  in  plant-growers  to 
abandon  plant-culture,  because  their  glass  roofs  have  been  all  smasked  by  a  hail 
storm ;  or  in  the  Orange-growers  of  Genoa  to  cease  their  culture,  because  a  severe 
winter  occasionally  destroys  their  crops,  and  even  their  trees.  To  abandon  the  use  of 
the  Quince  stock,  merely  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  last  winter,  would  be  no 
less  a  folly ;  for  such  circumstances  as  led  to  it  may  not  happen  again  during  the  life- 
time of  any  one  now  living. 

And  now,  what  were  the  circumstances  ?    Judging  from  our  own  observations  here, 
and  the  accounts  of  persons  in  some  other  localities,  we  believe  them  to  be  these : 
In  the  month  of  January  we  had  first  a  severe  cold,  which,  in  the  absence  of  snow 
on  the  ground,  penetrated  it  deeply ;  then  came  a  slight  fall  of  snow ;  and  then  a 
thaw.    The  thaw  for  a  day  or  two  was  rapid ;  and  just  as  the  snow  was  all  melted, 
and  the  ground  about  half  thawed,  intense  cold  set  in  all  at  once.    The  whole  sur- 
face of  the  ground  was  covered  with  water  which  could  not  get  down,  and  this 
water  was  suddenly  converted  into  ice,  so  that  one  might  have  skaited  for  miles 
over  the  country ;  the  wind  blew  a  perfect  hurricane  at  the  same  time,  so  that  our 
men  who  were  at  work  pruning  in  the  nursery  were  compelled  to  quit,  as  they  found 
it  impossible  either  to  face  the  cutting  wind  or  to  keep  their  feet  on  the  ice ;  our 
teamsters,  even,  who  are  seldom  deterred  by  the  weather,  «  hauled  off."     We  never 
I    saw  such  a  dismal  time.     Evergreens,  that  in  the  coldest  weather  have  usually  an 
'      aspect  of  wai  mth  and  comfort,  were  pictures  of  distress ;  their  branches  and  leaves 
^^      were  frozen  stiff,  and  looked  dried  up,  instead  of  yielding  as  usual  to  the  blast;  their 
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small  branches  and  leaves  were  broken  one  against  the  other^  so  that  the  ground 
beneath  seemed  as  though  the  trees  had  been  beaten  with  sticks.  It  was  at  this 
period,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  Quince  stocks  suffered.  Standing  first  in  water,  then 
in  ice  which  bound  them  with  its  iron  grasp  to  full  six  inches  below  the  ground  level, 
with  not  a  flake  of  snow  on  the  ground,  the  wind  blowing  a  hurricane,  and  the  ther- 
mometer eight  or  ten  degrees,  or  more,  below  zero,  —  was  not  this  a  trial  for  a  tree 
which  is  not  a  native  of  the  frozen  zone  ?  The  cold,  intense  as  it  was,  would  not  have 
inflicted  the  least  injury,  had  it  not  been  accompanied  with  a  boisterous  wind.  Of  this 
we  are  perfectly  satisfied :  because  trees  standing  in  low,  sheltered  places,  escaped 
completely;  while  on  all  high  ground,  knolls,  <S?c.,  the  destruction  was  very  great  In 
our  home  grounds,  which  are  sheltered  by  a  high,  abrupt  eminence  on  the  west  side, 
not  a  tree  of  any  age,  among  many  thousand  Pears  on  Quince,  was  injured  in  the 
slightest  degree ;  while  on  a  distant  part  of  the  nursery,  fully  exposed,  all  the  Quince 
stocks  on  the  high  ground  suffered,  and  all  on  the  low  ground  escaped.  A  very  slight 
inclination  from  the  wind  quarter  acted  as  a  safeguard.  Several  cultivators,  observing 
that  the  trees  suffered  on  the  highest  ground,  imagined  that  it  was  the  dryness  of  the 
ground  that  led  to  the  injury ;  but  this  was  a  misapprehension,  for  trees  in  the  dryest 
grounds  we  have,  but  sheltered,  escaped  wholly.  Others  thought  that  some  varieties 
were  more  generally  injured  than  others ;  but  our  observations  induce  us  to  believe 
that  the  injury  was  in  proportion  to  the  exposure,  and  to  the  proportion  of  the  Quince 
stock  that  stood  in  the  water  when  the  freezing  commenced.  The  part  above  the  water 
and  ice  line,  was,  we  believe,  safe  in  all  cases.  In  heavy  clay  ground,  so  compact  as 
to  shed  the  water  off  its  surface,  instead  of  imbibing  it,  as  light  sandy  ground  did, 
the  trees  escaped  with  less  injury. 

The  Quince  fortunately  possesses  one  property  which  greatly  diminished  the  aggre* 
gate  of  the  loss,  and  that  is,  its  tenacity  of  life.  In  many  cases  where  the  roots  were 
completely  browned,  as  though  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  six  months,  and 
the  trees  to  all  outward  appearance  worthless  as  so  many  pea-sticks,  new  roots  were 
emitted  through  the  dead  outer  bark  of  the  old  ones,  and  the  trees  grew  well, — in 
many  cases  where  the  stocks  were  stout  and  vigorous,  surprisingly  well.  It  was  some 
days  after  we  commenced  digging  and  packing  in  the  spring,  before  we  discovered 
that  any  roots  were  effected,  and  then  our  attention  was  drawn  to  it  by  a  neighbor 
who  had  accidentally  made  the  discovery.  We  had  then  sent  away  some  of  the  most 
seriously  damaged  trees.  One  lot  was  sent  to  a  gentleman  some  sixty  miles  west 
of  Rochester,  and  he  wrote  us  back  that  they  were  all  dead.  We  sent  him  others, 
and  desired  him  to  send  back  the  dead  ones,  which  he  did.  They  did  look  bad, 
certainly ;  but  under  the  blackened  outside  bark  we  found  the  roots  generally  sound, 
and  thought  we  would  give  them  a  chance  for  their  lives.  So  we  planted  them  with 
many  others  in  the  same  condition,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  five  trees  out  of  the 
hundred  died  ;  and  they  have,  notwithstanding  the  past  very  dry  summer,  made  a 
good  growth.  This  result  has  been  experienced  by  other  cultivators  in  various  locali- 
ties ;  and  we  think  that  if  all  damaged  trees  had  been  taken  up,  pruned,  and  replant- 
ed, they  would  have  been  saved  :  or  even  if  they  had  been  pruTied — that  is,  if  the  tops 
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had  been  reduced  to  lessen  the  demand  of  leaves  upon  the  weakened  roots — that  they 
might  have  been  all  saved.  This,  however,  was  not  thought  of  bj  many ;  and  the 
tops  being  left  entire  while^  the  roots  were  in  a  great  measure  destroyed,  the  tree  was 
unable  to  sustain  itself  until  new  roots  were  formed ;  and  as  soon  as  growth  com- 
menced, and  warm  weather  set  in,  the  trees  perished. 

This  misfortune,  like  most  others  of  a  like  nature,  has  taught  us  something  which 
we  trust  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unheeded  : 

First,  The  importance  of  shelter,  which  we  have  heretofore  urged  strongly  through 
the  pages  of  this  journal.  Every  day's  experience  strengthens  our  conviction  that,  in 
this  country,  it  is  one  of  those  requisites  which  should  receive  the  earliest  attention  of 
every  cultivator,  and  which  can  not  be  overlooked  with  impunity.  In  the  case  of  last 
winter's  destruction  to  the  Quince,  we  have  seen  that  in  most  localities  it  proved  a 
perfect  safeguard. 

Second,  We  have  tested  the  advantage  of  mulching,  or  protecting  the  roots  of  trees 
against  the  effects  of  intense  cold  accompanied  by  a  driving  wind  where  snow  seldom 
lies  long.  If  in  the  worst  places  the  roots  of  the  Quince  had  been  covered  with  three 
or  four  inches  deep  of  mulching,  decayed  leaves,  manure,  sawdust,  tan,  or  anything 
that  would  have  excluded  the  wind,  all  would  have  been  safe.  We  found  that,  where 
the  young  trees  in  the  nursery  rows  were  well  banked  up  with  earth  from  the  plow, 
so  that  all  the  stock  was  covered  two  or  three  inches  deeper  than  usual,  they  escaped. 
We  therefore  advise  mulching  all  dwarf  Pears,  and  especially  all  those  in  exposed 
situations,  before  winter  sets  fully  in  ;  and  we  should  do  this  even  if  assured  that  we 
should  never  have  so  severe  a  winter  as  last.  The  roots  of  the  Quince  are  spread  out 
near  the  surface — not  running  down  deeply,  like  those  of  the  Pear.  We  found  that 
all  Quince  roots  l>elow  a  certain  depth  were  safe  last  winter. 

Third,  If  trees  do  suffer  from  sonle  cause  that  can  not  be  averted,  we  must  not  fold 
our  arms  in  despair  and  see  them  die ;  but,  on  the  first  symptom  of  injury,  search  out 
the  seat  of  ailment,  and  apply  a  remedy.  We  have  shown  that  some  little  precaution 
might  have  saved  thousands  of  trees  that  were  allowed  to  perish  without  a  helping 
hand  being  extended.  If  a  horse  is  taken  sick,  or  meets  with  an  accident,  we  do  not 
let  him  die  without  making  an  effort  to  save  him,  and  then  cry  out  we  shall  have  no 
more  horses. 


ON    RAISING    FRUITS    FROM    SEED. 

No  man,  either  in  Europe  or  America,  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  fruit-growing 
capacities  of  the  United  States,  entertains  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  we  are  to  be 
the  greatest  fruit-growing  and  fruit-consuming  people  in  the  world.  Even  now,  in 
the  very  rooming  of  our  national  existence,  with  the  stumps  of  the  primeval  forests 
yet  standing  thick  around  us  in  the  oldest  States,  fruit-culture  has  acquired  such  an 
importance  as  it  never  has  attained  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Tkere^  the  few 
grow  and  consume  fruits ;  here^  the  million.    This  is  no  empty  boast,  although  some- 
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thing  to  boast  of,  but  a  simple  truth.  In  this  country  there  are  few  tenants ;  all,  or 
nearly  all,  are  proprietors,  and  have  all  the  encouragement  which  belongs  to  the  indis- 
putable ownership  of  the  soil.  Added  to  this,  is  a  vast  territory,  fertile  soil,  and  a 
climate  varied  in  such  a  manner  that  here  we  can  succeed  with  one  class  of  fruits,  and 
there  with  another.  Within  the  present  boundaries  of  these  United  States,  all  or 
nearly  all,  the  fruits  cultivated  for  the  use  of  man  can  be  grown  successfully  in  the 
open  air. 

All  our  experience,  up  to  the  present  time,  teaches  us  that  our  success  in  a  great 
measure  depends  upon  having  varieties  perfectly  adapted  to  sectional  or  local  circum- 
stances, such  as  soil,  climate,  &c  Some  varieties  admit  of  a  much  wider  diffusion 
than  others,  but  none  are  everywhere  successful.  This  fact  is  settled  pretty  well.  The 
great  work  of  the  day,  is  that  of  ascertaining  what  varieties  are  best  adapted  to  certain 
localities.  This  is  very  well,  but  not  enough  ;  knowing  what  peculiarities  our  soil  and 
climate  require,  we  must  aim  at  originating  varieties  possessing  those  peculiarities. 
This  is  a  department  of  labor  to  which  we  earnestly  commend  every  cultivator.  By 
sowing  the  seeds  of  those  varieties  which  come  the  nearest  to  what  we  want,  we  stand 
a  great  chance  to  make  improvement  Our  best  native  fruits  are  chance  seedlings 
from  the  best  old  sorts.  In  many  cases  their  parentage  is  obvious.  Even  in  Europe 
a  large  number  of  the  new  varieties  have  been  obtained  from  seed  of  the  best  old 
sorts :  the  family  connection  is  plainly  traceable  by  observing  cultivators. 

Without  following  this  subject  further  at  present,  we  will  give  the  views  of  an 
eminent  cultivator  and  pomologist,  the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  in  his  address 
before  the  Pomological  Society  at  Boston,  on  the  13th  of  September  last: 

"My  next  suggestion  relates  to  tJie  production  from  seed  of  new  varieties  of  fruits  adap- 
ted to  particular  localities^  or  to  general  cultivation, 

"  The  immense  loss  to  American  cultivators,  from  the  importation  of  fofeign  varieties,  in 
many  instances  not  well  adapted  to  the  countries  from  which  they  come,  and  often  still  less 
adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate,  suggests  the  importance  of  raiaing  from  seed,  native  sorts 
which,  in  most  instances,  possess  peculiar  advantages.  It  is  now  generally  conceded  that 
the  trees  and  plants  of  a  given  country,  like  its  aboriginal  inhabitants,  will  flourish  better 
at  home  than  in  most  foreign  localities. 

"  We  rejoice  that  public  attention  has  been  turned  to  this  subject  by  some  of  our  horti- 
cultural journalists,  and  that  many  cultivators  and  amateurs  are  engaged  in  this  interesting 
and  promising  department.  The  success  which  has  crowned  their  exertions  affords  great 
encouragement  to  perseverance.  Witness,  for  instance,  thirty  or  more  varieties  of  tie 
Cherry,  by  Dr.  Kirtland,  of  Ohio,  which  appear  adapted  to  our  eastern  climate,  and  some 
of  them  of  superior  excellence.  Witness  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  Raspberry,  by  Dr. 
Brixcklk,  Ex-President  of  this  Society,  of  which,  some  have  endured,  without  covering, 
the  severities  of  the  last  winter  in  the  New  England  States,  and  which  also  promise  to  be 
valuable  contributions  to  American  pomology.  In  addition  to  these,  how  many  new  varie- 
ties of  the  Apple,  the  Pear,  the  Plum,  and  the  Grape  have  recently  been  added  to  the  list 
of  American  fruits.  How  many  new  and  excellent  varieties  of  the  Strawberry  have  ap- 
peared since  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Hovxy's  seedlings. 

"  These  are  sure  indications  of  the  success  which  wUl  reward  future  efforts  to  obtain 
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valuable  and  satire  varieties  of  frnit ;  and  they  point  to  the  falfilment  of  the  prediction  of 
tl>e  celebrated  Vah  Moks,  "  that  the  time  will  come  when  onr  beat  fmits  will  be  derived 
from  seedlings.''  He  gives  the  following  sage  oonnsel  to  his  correspondents,  to  whom  he 
had  sent  trees :  ^^Sow  your  seed  andpenevere  without  interruption^  and  you  will  obtain 
even  better  fruit  than  mine.^* 

^^  Among  pioneers  in  this  department,  I  am  happy  to  notice  a  gentleman,  (now  residing 
among  us)  the  pnpil  and  friend  of  Van  Mons,  one  who  has  adopted  our  country  as  his 
future  home,  and  who  has  already  transplanted  to  our  soil  many  thousand  choice  seedlings 
of  the  Pear  which  have  come  into  his  possession  from  the  collections  of  that  gentleman  and 
the  celebrated  EspsBEir. 

*^  As  to  the  best  method  of  producing  fine  varieties  from  seed,  the  opinions  of  distin- 
guished pomologists  are  not  uniform. 

"  DuHAMEL,  among  the  French,  from  causes  which  seem  to  us  irreconcilable  with  nature 
and  experience,  entertained  serious  doubts  of  the  practicability  of  any  method  for  obtain- 
ing new  and  valuable  varieties  from  seed,  especially  of  the  Fear,  because  he  had  tried 
various  experiments  without  success,  for  fifty  years. 

**Dr.  Van  Mons,  of  Belgium,  instead  of  saving  the  seed  of  the  finest  varieties,  selected 
those  of  inferior  sorts,  upon  the  principle  that  a  kind  having  arrived  at  the  highest  fctate 
of  perfection  must  deteriorate,  while  an  inferior  one  would  improve  by  successive  repro- 
ductions. He  also  held  that  hybridization  tended  to  degeneracy  and  imperfection.  Thns 
he  assumes  the  doctrine  that  a  perfect  variety  necessarily  deteriorates,  and  also  overlooks 
the  fact  observed  by  other  distinguished  men,  that  the  improvement  or  deterioration  of 
which  he  speaks,  may  result  from  natural  impregnation  by  the  pollen  of  other  varieties 
conveyed  by  the  air  or  insects,  and  therefore  that  the  seed  of  a  good  variety  may  produce 
either  a  better  or  a  worse,  and  that  of  a  bad  either  a  worse  or  a  better. 

"  Mr.  Knight's  system  of  obtaining  new  and  improved  varieties,  depended  entirely  on 
hybridization  or  artificial  impregnation  so  lightly  esteemed  by  Dr.  Van  Mons.  This  is 
somewhat  diflScult  to  practice  on  account  of  natural  fertilization  by  insects  and  the  wind ; 
but  it  has  the  merit  of  depending  on  a  truly  philosophical  principle,  and  with  very  particu- 
lar attention  may  yet  prove  as  available  for  the  improvement  of  our  fruits  as  it  has  for  the 
production  of  fine  varieties  in  the  vegetable  and  fioral  kingdom,  or  as  the  corresponding 
principle  has  in  the  crossing  of  the  breeds  of  domestic  animals. 

"  The  results  of  Mr.  Knight's  experience  disprove  the  tendency  to  degeneracy,  inasmuch 
as  many  of  his  fruits,  obtained  by  hybridization,  are  among  the  most  durable  and  hardy 
varieties,  as  the  Byewood  and  Dunmore  Pears ;  the  BlacTc  Eagle^  and  other  Cherries. 

^^Many  cultivators,  as  Espeben,  Bivobt,  Bbbckmans,  and  others,  both  in  this  and  foreign 
countries,  have  sown  seeds  in  variety,  and  have  obtained  some  valuable  sorts.  But  I  am 
confirmed  in  the  opinion,  that  the  best  means  of  producing  new  and  excellent  varieties, 
suited  either  to  general  cultivation  or  to  particular  localities,  is  to  plant  the  most  mature 
aid  perfect  seed  of  the  most  hardy,  vigorous,  and  tdluable  sorts;  on  the  general  pathologi- 
cal principle  that  like  produces  like,  and  upon  the  conviction  that  immature  seed,  although 
t!ie  embryo  may  be  sufficiently  formed  to  vegetate,  yet  not  having  all  its  elements  in  perfec- 
tion, it  will  not  produce  a  vigorous  and  healthy  offspi*ing.  Dr.  Lindlst,  commenting  upon 
this  practice,  justly  remarks:  "All  experience  shows  that  in  every  kind  of  created  thing, 
be  it  man  or  beast,  or  bird,  the  mysterious  principle,  called  life,  remains  during  the  whole 
period  of  existence  what  it  was  at  first.  If  vitality  is  feeble  in  the  beginning,  so  it  remains. 
Weak  parents  produce  weak  children,  and  their  children's  children  are  weaker  still,  as  im- 
perial dynasties  have  sadlv  shown."    With  him  wa  WIiVva  tbi«  thAorv  as  Ri^nlir^RhlA  tn  fViA 
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vegetable  as  to  the  animal  kingdom.  May  not  a  disregard  of  this  doctrine  accoant  for  the 
great  namber  of  feeble,  sickly,  early  defoliated  trees  often  found  in  our  grounds  by  the 
Bide  of  those  that  are  vigorous,  healthful,  and  persistent  in  foliage?  Is  not  the  theory  we 
advocate  as  important  in  the  production  of  fruit  trees,  as  in  the  rdslng  of  cereal  grains? 
The  skilful  agriculturist  saves  the  best  seed  of  his  various  crops,  and  selects  the  best  aDimaki 
from  his  flocks  and  herds  for  breeders.  Why  should  not  this  law  of  reproduction  regulate 
tlie  practice  of  the  pomologist  as  well  as  of  the  fanner  ?  Has  the  All-wibb  and  InvvxiTK 
enacted  several  laws  where  one  would  subserve  the  purpose? 

^'  To  the  doctrine  of  Van  Mons,  and  other  distinguished  writers,  respecting  deterioration 
by  age,  and  after  a  variety  has  reached  its  perfection,  there  seem  to  be  some  exceptions. 
From  the  accounts  of  oriental  travelers,  may  we  not  believe  that  the  Grapes  of  Eschol  are 
as  perfect  now  as  when  the  chiefs  of  Israel  plucked  their  rich  dusters  three  thousand 
years  ago?  and  that  the  same  variety  of  the  Fig,  the  Olive,  and  the  Pomegranate,  are  as 
perfect  in  Syria  to-day  as  in  the  period  of  David  and  Solomon?  It  is  worthy  of  inquiry 
whether  the  native  Grapes,  on  the  banks  of  our  rivers,  have  deteriorated  since  the  day 
when  the  red  men  of  the  forest  refreshed  themselves  with  fruit  from  those  vines,  and 
whether  the  Orange,  the  Lemon,  the  Bananna»  and  the  fruits  of  southern  latitudes,  evince 
any  more  signs  of  decay  than  they  did  centuries  ago  ?  In  a  word,  whether  this  doctrine 
of  deterioration  is  as  applicable  to  the  native  as  to  the  foreign  fruit  of  a  country  ? 

"  Why  may  we  not  expect  to  obtain  natural  varieties  of  the  Apple,  and  other  fruits,  as 

durable  and  far  more  valuable  than  those  which  have  passed  their  second  centennial,  as  the 

Endicott  and  Stuyvesant  Pears?    From  meteorological  or  other  causes  which  we  do  not 

at  present  understand,  particular  varieties  may  deteriorate  in  a  given  locality,  for  a  season, 

and  afterwards  revive ;  or,  they  may  show  signs  of  decay  in  one  locality  and  flourish  well 

in  others  not  very  remote,  as  the  White  Doyenne^  which  has  been  considered,  for  many 

years,  by  some  in  this  vicinity,  on  the  decline,  while  it  is  perfect  in  several  places  in  Maine, 

Ifew  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  other  States.    Fruit-bearing  may  exhaust  the  vital  energy 

of  the  tree,  and  hasten  decay,  but  still  the  variety  may  remain.    We  have,  among  frtdt 

trees,  no  example  of  longevity  equal  to  that  of  the  new  Taxodium,  found  in  California, 

supposed  to  be  three  thousand  years  old.    Our  object  is  not  to  controvert  the  opinions  of 

those  who  believe  in  the  running  out  of  varieties,  whether  their  duration  be  limited  to  one 

hundred  or  one  thousand  years,  but  to  enforce  the  importance  of  raising  new  varieties 

froni  seed,  especially  adapted  to  our  own  location." 


THE    ROSE    GEANT    DES    BATAILLES,    (Giant  op  Battles). 

In  our  last  number  we  gave  a  drawing  and  description  of  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the 
light-colored  Hybrid  Perpetual  or  Remontant  Roses,  the  Caroline  de  Sansal ;  now 
"we  present  a  portrait  of  the  best  and  most  brilliant  crimson  variety  of  the  same  class, 
the  Giant  of  Battles.  It  is  not  a  new  Rose  now ;  it  has  been  seven  or  eight  years 
in  cultivation,  and  no  doubt  is  as  well  known  to  many  of  the  readers  o^  ih^ Horticul- 
turist, as  it  is  to  ourselves.  It  has  been  well  proved  to  be  a  first  rate  Rose,  and 
therefore  we  feel  safe  in  recommending  it  to  every  one  who  does  not  possess  it,  and   6. 

__--L 1-.  x_  -.j-1 ^av '.A—  _i»  Ai- .  -o 1. i.  -1 X-.  i"L-: ^n^^*:--  t« 
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The  plant  is  of  low,  dwarfish  habit,  though  perfectly  healthy  and  robust.  It  blooms 
quite  young,  and,  when  well  treated,  is  scarcely  ever  out  of  bloom  from  the  middle 
of  June  to  the  middle  of  October.  Its  dwarf,  compact  habit,  makes  it  one  of  the 
Tery  best  hardy  ever-blooming  varieties  for  bedding  out ;  that  is,  for  forming  groups 
or  masses  on  the  lawn  after  the  manner  of  Verbenas  and  other  bedding  plants.  Au- 
gustine Monehelet,  one  of  the  oldest  dark  rose  or  crimson  colored  varieties,  is  also  an 
excellent  variety  for  this  purpose.  There  are  others,  such  as  the  Comte  Bobrimtki, 
Standard  of  Marengo,  Marquis  Boccella,  d^c,  <bc.,  which  we  might  place  in  the 
same  category. 

Every  year  adds  new  varieties  to  this  class  of  Roses.  Since  the  introduction  of  the 
Geant  des  Batailles,  probably  not  less  than  one  hundred,  good  and  bad,  have  boen 
sent  out  by  the  French  rose- growers  and  nurserymen.  Many  of  them  scarcely  i  ver 
saw  the  light  of  day ;  others,  with  sounding  names,  had  a  temporary  run,  and  fell 
back  into  obscurity.  A  few  really  good  ones  have  been  obtained,  but  in  color  none 
has  yet  come  up  to  the  Giant.  As  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Rivers,  one  of  the  bes^t 
informed  rose-growers  of  this  age,  said  in  a  recent  communication,  this  variety  seems 
to  be  the  acme  in  color.     "  Thus  far,  and  no  farther." 

The  Standard  of  Marengo  is  a  very  brilliant  Rose,  Jlery  crimson ;  but  not  more 
than  semi-double,  and  too  evanescent 

The  Comte  BohrinsJei  is  also  a  brilliant  Rose,  almost  scarlet ;  but  in  form,  substance, 
and  durability,  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Giant. 

Auguste  Mie,  proves  to  be  a  very  excellent  freely  remontant  variety,  a  rich  rosy- 
scarlet,  like  the  Coup  de  Hebe. 

Baron  Hallez  is  a  fine  light  crimson  variety,  a  good  grower,  and  free  bloomer. 
Like  the  Giant  of  Battles,  this  variety  is  quite  double,  and  the  petals  beautifully 
imbricated. 

S,  Lion  des  combats  is  a  new  brilliantly  colored  Rose  of  much  promise.  It  is  of  a 
reddish-scarlet. 

We  shall  go  no  further  now  among  names,  but  close  with  a  word  or  two  about 
culture. 

We  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  few  people  are  so  generous  in  the  treatment 
of  their  Roses,  as  they  should  be.  Almost  every  one  will  admit  that  the  Rose  should 
have  a  rich  soil ;  but  how  rich  ?  is  the  question.  To  be  as  specific  as  possible,  we  will 
say  that  we  never  knew  a  rose-bed  too  rich.  Some  plants  will  run  all  to  leaves  and 
wood,  if  too  highly  manured,  as  our  friend  Pardee  says  the  Strawberry  does ;  but 
the  Rose  does  not  The  Perpetual  Rose,  to  bloom  constantly,  must  grow  constantly; 
for  it  is  the  young  wood,  and  that  only,  which  gives  the  Roses.  To  make  a  rose-bed  i| 
or  border  that  would  produce  a  satisfactory  dispAy  of  Roses,  a  soil  two  feet  deep,  'I 
made  of  half  sod  from  an  old  pasture,  and  half  old  hot-bed  or  well-decayed  Btabl^a  ll 
manure,  thoroughly  incorporated,  may  safely  be  recommended.  A  rose-soil  sliould  '| 
be  pretty  compact ;  that  is,  it  should  have  in  it  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  clay.  The  1| 
roots  of  the  Rose,  as  is  well  known,  have  few  fibres,  depending  on  nfew  large  roota>  ^j 
and  these  in  a  light  soil  are  neither  sufficient  to  hold  it  in  its  place,  nor  to  take  ud  a    ^ 
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suflScient  supply  of  food.  A  stiffs  nwiitty  (but  well  drained,)  and  rick  sail  for  ike  Rose. 
Those  whose  rose-bed  or  borders  are  suffering  from  poverty,  should  at  once  take  up 
the  plants,  prune  them,  and  improve  the  so^l.  If  this  be  altogether  too  much  trouble, 
give  them  a  liberal  top-dressing  of  nigkt-soil  this  winter.  DonH  be  afraid  of  having 
your  rose-soil  too  rich. 


REMARKS  ON  COLD  GRAPERIES. 

BY    A.    HmDEKOPER,    MEADVIIJE,    PKNN. 

The  Horticulturist^  in  a  former  volume,  having  treated  its  readers  to  a  series  of 
articles  from  the  fathers  in  Grape-culture,  I  propose  to  add  a  chapter  of  observations 
from  a  young  beginner. 

In  the  spring  of  last  year,  I  had  a  small  grapery  constructed  only  twenty  by  twenty- 
two  feet  in  size,  with  a  span  roof  on  a  north  and  south  line.     Eight-by-ten  glass  was 
used,  of  double  thickness.     In  putting  in  the  glass,  it  was  made  to  lap  about  half  an 
inch.    This  was  an  error ;  a  lap  of  half  as  much,  according  to  the  book,  answering  a 
better  purpose.    The  north  end  of  the  building  contained  a  door  and  one  window  of 
six  lights,  eight-by-ten  glass  ;  the  south  end,  two  windows  of  same  size ;  the  east  and 
west  sides,  the  walls  of  which  are  four  feet  high,  have  sashes  the  width  of  a  single 
light  of  glass,  hung  on  hinges,  and  opening  vertically  ;  the  sashes  in  the  end  of  the 
building  opening  horizontally,  also  on  hinges ;  and  all  of  them  supplied  with  hooks 
and  eyes  to  fasten  them  when  open  or  shut    The  main  glasses  of  the  roof  are  fast- 
ened in  their  places,  and  a  row  of  small  sashes,  the  entire  length  of  the  building,  are 
hinged  upon  the  ridge  pole  for  ventilation,  secured  as  far  as  practicable  with  tin  and 
canvass,  to  prevent  drip.     They  are  opened  with  a  rod,  with  a  hook  on  the  end  of  it, 
passing  through  an  eye  in  the  sash  frame,  and  a  wire  loop  in  the  side  of  the  pole, 
which  passes  over  a  bolt  or  screw  in  a  bar  across  the  rafters.    By  having  several  such 
loops,  the  sashes  can  be  opened  more  or  less  at  pleasure.     I  seldom  open  any  of  the 
top  v^indows  until  the  weather  becomes  very  warm,  and  then  a  part  of  them  may  be 
lefk  open  permanently  during  the  summer.     Generally  I  find  the  end  windows  suflS- 
cient for  ventilation,  and  over  these  I  have  wire  screens  fastened,  to  prevent  the  wind 
blowing  through  with  too  much  violence.     Wires  are  passed  from  the  plates  to  the 
ridge  pole  with  cross  wires,  for  convenience  in  tying  up  the  vines.     These  are  about 
fifteen  inches  from  the  glass.     The  house  rests  upon  stone  pillars,  three  on  each  side  ; 
and  the  walls  are  filled  with  dry  tan  between  the  lining  and  weather-boarding.     It  is 
furnished  with  tin  eave-troughs.     The  cost  of  the  entire  structure,  when  painted  and 
finished,  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.     The  only  remark  I  have  to  make,  is, 
that  it  would  be  better,  in  building,  to  have  a  larger  house,  as  the  expense  is  not  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  size: 
)  I  removed  a  hard  clay  soil  to  the  depth  of  two  and  a  half  feet,  and  came  on  one 
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borders  for  about  a  foot,  and  then  put  a  layer  of  stones,  bricks,  bones,  ifec,  and  then 
filled  up  the  entire  excavation  with  a  composition  of  stable  and  chip  manure  with 
river  sand,  to  which  a  bushel  or  two  of  lime  and  ashes  had  been  added,  and  the  whole 
intermixed  some  months  before. 

I  obtained,  early  in  April,  from  Messrs.  Ellwanoer  ^  Barry,  vines  of  the  Muscat 
of  Alexandria^  Royal  Muscadine^  Pitmaston  White  Cluster,  and  Chasselas  Mtuquee. 
To  these  I  added  two  Black  Hamhurga,  and  also  roots  of  the  Sweetwater  and  iV>v 
Burgundy,  which  had  been  growing  in  open  air  for  three  or  four  years,  doing  no  g^ood. 
The  vines  were  watered  freely  morning  and  evening  when  the  weather  was  warm,  and 
by  the  last  of  August  all  of  them  had  reached  the  top  of  the  house.  Early  in  Novem- 
ber the  vines  were  taken  down  from  the  wires,  washed  with  soot  and  sulphur  in  milk, 
as  a  security  against  mice,  headed  down  to  nine  feet  in  length,  and  then  disbudded  ; 
that  is,  T  took  out  with  a  knife  two  buds  between  those  left,  leaving  them  on  alternate 
sides  of  the  vine,  and  removing  two  thirds  of  the  entire  buds  that  had  formed  above 
the  plate,  and  all  of  them  below  it  This  gives  great  vigor  to  the  next  year's  growth, 
and  saves  much  trouble  in  pruning.  The  vines  were  then  wrapped  in  straw,  and 
lightly  covered  with  earth.  The  end  windows  of  the  grapery  were  kept  open,  to 
keep  things  cool,  except  in  extreme  weather.  On  the  14th  of  March,  the  vines,  were 
taken  up  and  slung  with  pendant  heads  loosely  to  the  wires,  until  the  buds  should 
burst.  This  was  imprudently  early.  After  a  few  warm  days,  a  long  succession  of 
cold  weather  followed.  On  the  night  of  29th  of  March,  the  thermometer  stood  at 
six  degrees  above  zero  in  the  open  air,  and  at  only  sixteen  in  the  grapery.  Np  pro- 
tection was  given  to  the  vines,  except  to  lay  them  on  the  earth ;  and  they  did  not 
appear  to  be  injured.  While  the  weather  was  cold,  the  house  was  kept  very  dry,  and 
the  vines  watered  freely  with  a  small  engine,  morning  and  evening,  with  the  return- 
ing heat,  except  when  in  bloom.  Four  or  five  times  during  the  summer,  at  weekly 
intervals,  the  vines  were  treated  to  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia ;  and  on 
the  16  th  of  June,  bunches  and  berries  were  severely  thinned  out  Two  pounds  of 
sulphur  were  also  at  times  sprinkled  evenly  over  the  floor,  from  a  dredging  box.  On 
the  11th  of  August  we  commenced  cutting  Grapes,  and  they  lasted  until  the  26th  of 
October.    A  summer  inventory  of  the  grapery  gave  the  following  results  : 

No.  I.  Muscat  of  Alexandria — ^no  fruit.    Headed  clear  baok  in  March,  and  a  strong  cane  over 
an  inch  iu  diameter  taken  up  for  next  year. 
No.  2.  Hamburg — ^not  fruited. 
No.  8.  Hamburg — produced  6  bnnchesL 
Na  4.  Cha8$sla9  Miuquee — produced   1 1  bunchea. 
No.  6.  Royal  Mutcadine--  "        17       " 

No.  6.  Pitmaston  White  Cluster,  "        23       " 
No.  7.  I^ew  Burgundy^  2  caues  from  one  root,  produced  87  bunches. 
No.  8.   White  Sweetwater,         "  «  "  66 

The  vines  for  a  temporary  purpose  were  fruited  the  heaviest,  and  will  be  displaced 
for  the  permanent  ones.  All  the  fruit  of  this  year  was  large  and  fair,  and  ripened 
fully,  except  two  bunches  of  Chasselas  Musquee,  which  were  affected  by  shanking; 
that  is,  the  stems  dried,  and  the  Grapes  shriveled  while  ripening. 
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As  this  is  only  the  second  season  with  my  vines,  I  presume  it  will  be  said  that  I 
have  only  been  anticipating  future  crops — raising  three  years'  Grapes  in  one,  and 
thereby  using  up  the  vines.  If  I  find  it  so,  I  will  report  hereafter ;  at  present  I  will 
only  say  that  I  have  taken  up  better  canes,  and  have  riper  wood  for  next  year,  than  I 
had  for  this. 

Though  an  unobservant  follower,  I  pin  my  faith  a  good  deal  upon  Mr.  Ciiorlton 
as  a  Grape-grower ;  not  because  his  rules  are  more  in  keeping  with  that  impatience  of 
results  so  characteristic  of  Americans,  but  because  I  believe  with  the  instincts  of  true 
genius  he  endeavors  to  overcome  difiSculties.  It  may  be  true  that  vines  require  a  cer- 
tain maturity  of  wood  and  root  before  they  should  be  permitted  to  bear.  What  that 
maturity  is,  observation  must  determine.  It  requires  several  years  for  a  vine  to  pro- 
duce from  seed ;  that  is  one  thing ;  and  nature  indicates  its  law,  by  refusing  to  pro- 
duce earlier.  But  when  a  vine  is  artificially  grown  from  cuttings,  the  analogy  may 
not  be  complete.  It  require  little  maturity  of  wood;  for  the  fruit  is  always  produced 
on  a  branch  of  the  same  year.  Does  it  require  four  years  induration  ;  or  is  capacity 
of  root  and  stem,  whether  of  one  or  many  years'  growth,  the  question  ?  Experience 
alone  must  decide  this.  Some  vines,  from  appearance,  are  less  fit  at  three  years,  than 
others  are  at  one.  The  objects  in  Grape-culture  may  also  have  something  to  do  with 
it.  If  a  cultivator  wants  to  take  premiums  at  a  State  fair,  under  sharp  competition, 
he  may  take  six  years  to  mature  four  bunches  of  Black  Hamhurgs  ihat  shall  weigh 
three  pounds  a  piece.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  wants  Grapes  for  family  use,  less  showy 
but  equally  good,  he  can  in  the  mean  time  raise  one  hundred  bunches  that  shall  weigh 
a  pound  or  less  a  piece.  I  have  raised  this  many  this  year  from  a  single  vine  eight 
years  planted. 

It  is  true  that  nearly  all  the  authors  condemn  early  production ;  yet  Grape- culture, 

in  cold  vineries,  is  in  this  country  in  its  infancy ;  and  when  a  novice  looks  in  the 

books,  he  will  find  sufficient  diversity  of  opinion  to  afibrd  him  full  scope  for  enterprise 

and  experiment.    Take,  for  instance,  the  following  suggestions  by  authors  of  repute : 

"  The  Muscat  of  Alexandria  requires  a  high^  moist  temperature^  when  in  bloom,  and 

then  the  complaints  against  it  as  a  bad  setter  will  be  remedied." — Mcintosh^  page 

439.     "For  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  a  dry  atmosphere,  when  at  rest  and  when  in 

bloom,  is  indispensably  necessary." — Chorlton,  page  43.     "Open  the  grapery  soon, 

and  close  early,  ought  to  be  a  maxim  well  riveted  on  the  mind." — Idemj  page  58. 

«  Open  late." — ff,  Q,,  Boston,  Horticulturist  1852,  page  323.     "Give  little  air  until 

fruit  is  ripening." — Idem,  page  323.     "  Give  plenty  of  air." — Downing. 

To  close  an  article,  already  longer  than  I  intended  it  to  be,  and  written  chiefly  for 
novices  like  myself  in  Grape-culture,  I  would  say,  that  my  borders  settled  some  six 
inches  after  planting  the  vines,  which  I  filled  up  with  a  light  compost  and  manure. 
The  vines,  rejecting  the  theory  laid  down  for  them  in  "  terra-culture,"  have  occupied 
and  filled  the  added  soil  with  new  roots,  and  I  do  not  yet  perceive  the  evil  of  it  stated 
in  the  books.  I  mention  it  that  others  may  make  their  borders  in  time  to  settle 
before  planting. 
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FLOWERING  PLANTS   IN   GREEN-HOUSES   THROUGH   THE  WINTER. 

BY    WILLIAM    CHOBLTOH,    KEW    BBIGHTON,    8TATEN    I8LANIX 

By  tlie  complaint  of  your  correspondent  "Querist,"  in  your  October  number,  he 
appears  to  be  sorely  disappointed  vith  regard  to  the  produce  of  his  new  green-house, 
and  after  expending  $800,  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  furnish  his  desires,  of  "having 
cut  flowers  regularly  for  the  center  table."  Now,  we  may  well  sympathize  with  those 
enthusiastic  amateurs  who  often  deprive  themselves  of  other  luxuries  to  begin  the 
cultivation  of  flowers,  more  particularly  when  we  see  them  going  to  the  expense  of 
erecting  glass  houses  for  the  reception  of  their  favorites  ;  and,  under  the  circumstances, 
it  becomes  a  duty,  owing  to  our  own  profession,  to  give  a  helping  hand,  that  the  dis- 
appointed, in  their  first  efforts,  may  not  despair  of  success,  or  reluctantly  turn  their 
.attention  away  from  this  pleasing,  ennobling,  and  instructive  pursuit 

In  the  present  case,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  above  sum  ought  to  have  accom- 
plished this  little  affair,  if  rightly  appropriated,  with  proper  culture  added ;  and  having 
said  thus  much,  it  remains  for  me  to  show  how  it  may  be  done.  He  speaks  of  not 
being  able  to  afford  two  houses.  Why  not  have  a  division-window  inside?  Two 
small  houses  in  this  style  might  have  been  plainly  and  substantially  built  for  less 
than  the  cost  he  mentions ;  and  one  furnance,  or  hot-water  boiler,  if  rightly  con- 
structed, would  have  answered  for  both.  I  have  at  present  under  charge,  two  houses 
of  this  character,  which  are  seventy-five  feet  long  by  twenty  feet  wide ;  both  are 
worked  to  satisfaction  with  one  of  Hitchins'  boilers,  having  a  shut-off*  valve.  In  one 
division  is  a  general  collection  of  green-house  plants,  and  in  which,  by  artificial  heat^ 
is  kept  a  temperature  of  40^  to  45®  at  night ;  and  in  the  other,  from  55**  to  C0% 
which  is  suflScient  for  most  things,  such  as  your  correspondent  will  require, — in  fact, 
enough  for  almost  any  tender  exotics  that  are  cultivated.  His  want  of  success  has 
most  likely  occurred  —  first,  from  having  only  one  temperature;  and,  second,  by 
keeping  too  dry  an  atmosphere,  with  too  much  heat  for  some  of  his  plants,—  the  drop- 
ping of  the  Camellia  buds,  for  instance.  Now,  if  he  will  put  a  glass  division  inside, 
and  adapt  his  heating  apparatus  so  as  to  work  one  or  both  divisions,  as  may  be 
desired,  he  will  have  no  occasion  to  despond  as  regards  the  convenience.  Of  course, 
proper  culture  and  management  is  an  essential  requisite,  without  which,  all  the  money 
he  may  expend  will  not  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  this  respect 

There  is  also  another  consideration  ;  all  houses  for  growing  winter-flowers,  ought 
to  face  full  south,  or  very  few  degrees  east,  or  west,  of  that  point,  and  be  fully  exposed 
to  the  8un*s  rays.  The  plants  also,  should  be  kept  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  The 
very  best  culture  will  be  rendered  neutral,  so  far  as  flowers  are  concerned,  where  these 
requisites  are  not  attended  to. 

Another  thing,  is  a  judicious  selection  of  those  kinds  of  plants  which  bloom  through 
the  winter  months,  choosing,  as  far  as  may  be,  free,  and  long-continuing  bloomers. 
Variety  of  color  ouffht  likewise  to  come  in  for  a  share  of  attention.     Add  to  these 
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items,  cleanliness,  careful  watering,  open  porous  soil,  and  welMrained  pots,  and  we 
have  the  sum  total  that  will  give  satisfaction. 

To  succeed  with  winter-flowers,  it  is  most  essential  that  all  plants  he  well  estah- 
lished  in  the  pot  some  time  hefore  wanted  for  use.     Roses,  to  bloom  from  November, 
ought  to  be  kept  in  the  pots  all  summer,  and  placed  in  larger  ones,  if  requisite,  without 
removing  the  ball  of  earth,  in  September ;  or  they  may  be  removed  from  the  open 
ground  not  later  than  October,  if  a  stock  has  not  been  previously  prepared  for  the 
purpose.     Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  the  like,  should  be  potted  at  the  same  time,  or  even 
earlier,  if  they  can  be  procured,  and  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  out  of  doors,  covered  with 
rotted  leaves,  sand,  or  other  loose  material  of  a  similar  nature,  until  frost  sets  in. 
Mignonette,  Sweet  Alyssum,  Nemophyllas,  Schizanthus,  and  other  like  annuals,  if 
sown  in  pots  in  September,  and  kept  in  a  cool  green-house  near  the  glass,  will  furnish 
a  great  addition.     Oranges,  Gardenias,  Burchellia  capensiSf  Deutzia  gracilis^  Spircea 
Beevesii,  and  S  prunifolia  plenus,  Persian  Lilacs,  Bhododendrons,  and  our  much 
neglected  Kalmias,  may  be  kept  in  a  low  temperature  till  late  in  December,  and  then 
introduced  into  the  warmer  apartment,  when  they  will  soon  expand  tJieir  flowers. 
Azaleas  with  plump  flower-buds,  will  be  in  bloom  by  New  Year,  if  placed  in  the  warm- 
house  in  October.     Pinks,  if  potted  in  September,  and  kept  in  a  cold  frame,  freely 
exposed  to  the  air  and  light,  will  succeed,  if  placed  in  the  warmer  apartment,  near 
the  glass.     A  few  pots  may  be  introduced  at  intervals  of  a  week,  from  the  middle  of 
December,  and  will  produce  flowers  from  the  middle  of  February.     This  rich-scented 
and  lovely  flower  is  too  seldom  seen  in  the  forcing-house,  yet  nothing  is  more  easy  to 
manage.     If  cuttings  of  Heliotrope  are  rooted  in  August,  they  will  make  strong 
plants,  and  will  bloom  all  the  season,  if  freely  exposed  to  the  sun,  in  a  heat  of  55*^. 
Wall-flowers,  Ten-week,  or  Intermediate  Stocks,  do  best  in  an  airy,  cool  situation  ;  a 
few  may  be  put  in  the  cooler  house  to  bloom  through  winter,  and  others  kept  in  a 
cold  frame  for  spring  flowers.     Neapolitan,  Tree,  and  Double  White  Violetp,  Primroses, 
Polyanthus,  Auriculas,  Forget-me-nots,  Daisies,  Pansies,  <fec.,  should  also  be  grown  in 
frames. 

If  Camellias  are  subjected  to  too  much  heat,  or  a  parched  atmosphere,  the  buds 
are  very  liable  to  drop,  and  the  general  health  of  the  plants  is  sure  to  be  impaired  ; 
40^  to  45^  at  night  is  quite  sufficient.  A  judicious  supply  of  fresh  air,  avoiding  cold 
drafts,  is  also  indispensable.  The  following  are  twelve  of  the  best,  and  cheap  kinds  : 
Double  White^  white.  Ahhy  Wilder^  white,  striped  with  pinks.  Wilderii,  rose. 
Bealii^  red.  Imbricata,  crimson,  sometimes  marbled  with  white.  Henri  Lefevre^  rosy 
red.  Binneyiiy  crimson.  Landretkiiy  pink.  Incarnata^  or  Lady  Hume^s  Blush,  light 
Hesh  color.  Saco  de  Novo,  light  rosy  pink.  Sarah  Frost,  light  crimson.  Dunlap's 
Itnbricata,  marbled  rose  and  white. 

To  bloom  Roses  well  through  winter,  choice  should  be  made  of  the  free  and  con- 
tinual bloomers,  as  Tea,  Bourbon,  and  China ;  and  even  in  these  classes  there  is  much 
ditference  for  this  purpose.  The  plants-ought  likewise  to  bo  kept  near  the  glass,  in  a 
hi'at  by  night  of  bb"^,  allowing  it  to  rise  to  70  or  76^  by  sunlight     The  following 
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flowers  from  November  to  May :  Common  China^  pink.  Cramoisi  Superieufj  dark 
crimson.  Ifermosa,  pink.  Mrs.  Bosanquety  blush.  White  China^  white.  Ze  Foe- 
tohj  light  yellow.  Louis  Phillippe,  crimson.  La  Sylphidac^  tawny  white.  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaisonj  fleshy  pink.  Lamarque,  white.  Bougere^  salmon.  It  is  best  not 
to  attempt  too  much  variety  in  this  case ;  and  the  above  list,  though  limited  as  to 
quantity,  contains  a  variety  of  colors.  They  are  also,  with  the  exception  of  the  Comr- 
mon  and  White  China^  all  good-formed  flowers,  and  have  the  extra  advantage  of 
being  handsome  in  the  bud.  To  enumerate  all  that  may  be  done,  and  exactly  how  to 
do  it,  would  occupy  a  volume,  so  we  must  be  content  to  give  a  rough  draft  for  the 
present,  with  the  hope  that  these  few  remarks  may  be  of  use  to  your  correspondent 
and  others  who  may  be  placed  in  the  same  predicament 

The  following  list,  in  addition  to  what  is  mentioned  above,  contains  some  of  the 
best  adapted,  most  suitable,  and  handsome  plants,  which  bloom  through  the  winter 
and  spring  months : 


•Abutilon  striatum, 

•  "        Tenosmn, 
*Eaphorbia  splendeiiB, 

•  "  jacquiniflora, 
•Poinsettia  pulcherrima, 

Jasminum  grandiflorum, 
"  multiflorum, 

**  revolutum, 

•  "  Sambac, 

"  odoratmn, 

*BouTardia  leiantha, 
*P6iitas  carnea, 
*Man6ttia  bicolor, 
Pelargonium,  Lady  Compton, 
*BegoDia  fuchsioides, 

•  "       inMgnisy 

•  "       hydrocotyllfoliai 

•  **       manicata, 

•  '*       cocciDea, 

•  **       Bemperflopens, 
Daphne  odora, 

^Jnsticia  cocci  nea, 

•  "       speciosa, 


Josticia  eloDgata, 

*  *'       bicolor, 
*Aphelandra  cristata, 
*Cyrtoceru8  refleza, 
*Ruellia  formosa, 
*Bletia  Tankervilliea, 

Olea  fragrans, 
Polygala  cordifolia, 
Kennedia  monophylla, 
"  Marryattffi, 

*lnga  pulcherrima, 
Illicium  floridanum, 
Erica  actaea, 
**     meditteranea, 
♦Plumbago  rosea, 

*  "         capensis, 
Cupbea  platycentra, 

♦Salvia  splendens, 

"       leucanthera. 
Pelargonium,  Tom    Thumb, 
and  all  the  other  scai'lets, 
Stevia  serrata, 
Eupatorium  elegans, 


Ageratum  Mexicanum, 
♦Allamanda  neriifolia, 
♦Erantbemum  pulchelliimy 
♦Fransisea  latifolia, 

*  "         Hopeana, 
Gardenia  radicans, 

"        Fortunea, 
"        florida, 
Oestrum  aurantiacum, 
Buddlea  MadagascarienaiB, 
♦Habrothamnus  elegana, 
♦Bignonia  venusta, 
♦Epiphyllum  truncatum, 

*  "  crenatum, 

*  **  Ackermaniiy 

*  "  Fielderii, 
♦Cereus  speciosissimus,. 

Fabiana  imbricata, 

MetrosideroB  floribundus, 
♦Nematanthes  longipes, 
♦Coluranea  Sbeidiana, 

Weigela  rosea, 

Spirsea  pmnifolia, 


The  above  list  might  be  considerably  enlarged,  but  there  are  enough  enumerated 
to  furnish  a  fine  display,  and  enable  your  correspondent  not  only  to  come  up  with 
"  contemporaneous  boquets,"  but  also  give  him  a  return  profit,  in  the  way  of  gratifi- 
cation. 
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THE    SUMACH. 

BT    WM.    E.    PRINCE,    FLUSHING,    N.    T. 

Ab  a  spirit  seems  now  most  appropriately  awakening  toward  the  development  of 
the  natural  resoarces  of  our  country,  we  may  hope  ere  long  to  realize  the  noblest 
aspirations  of  the  noblest  man  our  country  has  produced,  carried  out  to  a  conclusire 
result,  by  rendering  our  country  independent  of  all  foreign  supplies  of  such  commo- 
dities as  may  be  readily  produced  from  our  own  soil. 

Sumach  is  one  of  the  articles  which  we  have  hitherto  imported  largely,  and  I  there- 
fore send  you  some  explanatory  remarks  on  the  subject  The  Sicilian  Tanver^s 
Sumach  is  a  rather  tender  shrub  for  any  latitude  north  of  New  York.  It  would 
succeed  in  New  Jersey,  and  to  the  south  of  it 

With  regard  to  our  native  Sumach,  we  have  four,  and  perhaps  five,  species  that 
possess  a  sufficiency  of  tannin  to  render  them  valuable  for  domestic  use  and  for  com- 
merce. It  will  be  requisite  to  test  them  all,  in  order  to  select  the  preferable  species 
for  extensive  culture. 

The  species  found  so  common  in  neglected  fields  and  along  the  road-sides,  is  the 
Mhtt9  glabrum,  producing  crimson  berries  in  large  clusters ;  and  it  is  this  which  has 
been  already  made  use  of,  to  some  extent— more  especially  in  Connecticut  and  other 
eastern  States.    Its  usual  hight  is  about  four  and  a  half  feet 

A  taller  growing  species  is  also  quite  common,  and  is  the  Bhus  iypkinum.  It 
usually  attains  the  hight  of  ten  to  twelve  feet,  or  more,  with  small  clusters  of  dingy 
red  berries. 

A  third  species  is  Rhus  copallinum^  which  is  quite  common  in  dry  woods  and 
fields,  more  especially  where  the  soil  is  sandy.  This  species  has  more  resemblance  to 
the  Sicilian  Sumach  than  any  other  American  species,  in  its  foliage,  and  its  gray  bark 
and  growth.  It  attains  a  hight  Jof  seven  to  eight  feet,  and  produces  dull  reddish 
berries,  in  small  clusters.  I  should  incline  to  the  belief  that  this  is  the  preferable 
native  species  for  tanning ;  and  fortunately  it  is  disseminated  far  to  the  south  and 
west,  though  seldom  found  north  of  New  York.  The  Indians  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  make  use  of  the  leaves  of  this  species  as  tobacco. 

A  fourth  species  is  Rhus  aromaticum,  which  is  not  found  in  this  State,  or  to  the 
north  or  east  of  it  Its  most  northern  limit  is  Pennsylvania,  thence  extending  to 
Carolina  and  to  Kentucky.  This  is  a  shrub  of  about  four  feet  in  hight,  with  trifoliate 
leares,  which  distinguish  it  from  all  the  other  species.  It  grows  naturally  in  m^ist 
localities.     The  leaves,  when  rubbed,  omit  a  very  strong  odor. 

The  four  species  I  have  described,  all  possess  tannin  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
A  fifUi  species,  in  regard  to  which  I  have  doubts,  is  the  Rhus  vemtx,  or  Poison 
Sumach  tree.    This  is  found  usually  in  low  grounds,  and  attains  a  height  of  eight  to 
ten  feet    The  leaves  are  pinnate,  and  resemble  those  of  the  Ash  so  much  that  it  is    ^ 
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sonous,  not  only  in  the  growing  state,  but,  as  I  am  assured  by  those  who  hare  suffered 
from  it,  even  when  vegetation  has  ceased  and  no  sap  is  flowing. 

Having  now  reviewed  all  the  species  which  may  be  applied  to  the  object  desired,  I 
will  refer  to  a  Chinese  species,  Rhus  nuccedanum^  from  which  the  red  lac  is  made,  and 
which  might  be  introduced  and  cultivated  here.  It  is  singular  that  so  many  useful 
and  so  many  poisonous  shrubs  should  be  comprised  in  one  genus. 

In  addition  to  the  poisonous  species  already  described,  we  have  in  plenty  around 
U3,  RhiM  toxicodendron^  or  poison  ivy — a  vine  which  runs  over  so  many  fences,  and 
climbs  so  many  trees;  and  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  Rhtis viridiflorunij  also  very 
poisonous;  and  there  is  also  Rhus  pumilum — a  dwarf  shrub,  found  most  plentifully 
in  Vermont  and  Lower  Canada,  and  also  said  to  grown  in  Upper  Carolina,  which  is 
deemed  the  most  poisonous  of  all. 

In  California  they  have  the  Yedra  or  JRhits  viride,  which  abounds  in  the  mining 
districts,  growing  under  the  Oak  trees,  and  is  the  only  plant  there  that  looks  green 
and  flourishing  during  the  torrid  heat  of  summer.  Most  woefully  have  the  miners 
suffered  from  this  poisonous  plant. 

In  the  Island  of  Java  there  is  a  poisonous  species,  Rhus  Javanicum^  so  celebrated 
for  its  deleterious  properties  that  it  has  been  sometimes  confused  with  the  Bohon  Upas 
tree  of  fabulous  notoriety.  There  is  another  species  found  at  Macao,  and  one  in 
Barbary,  and  above  a  dozen  species  are  natives  of  the  region  about  the  Cape  of  Good 
nope ;  but  of  these  the  peculiar  properties  are  unknown. 


STUDY    OF    BOTANY. 

BY    S.    B.    BUCKLEY. 

Why  is  not  botany  studied  more !  There  is  scarcely  a  school  or  college  in  the  United 
States  in  which  botany  is  taught,  and  very  few  in  which  thorough  instruction  in  it  is 
given.  By  thorough  teaching,  we  mean  where  the  instructor  has  a  good  knowledge 
of  all  the  plants  and  trees  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school, — not  only  knowing 
their  names,  but  also  their  classes,  orders,  and  properties.  Under  such  a  teacher,  if 
the  students  form  herbariums  for  themselves,  they  will  scarcely  fail  to  gain  knowledge 
which  will  be  both  useful  and  practical.  Useful,  because  it  will  add  much  to  their 
happiness  whenever  they  go  into  the  garden,  fields,  or  woods ;  and  practical,  because 
they  can  then  deal  understandingly  with  the  vegetation  with  which  this  beautiful  earth 
is  clothed,  and  without  which  it  would  be  a  barren,  uninhabited  waste.  In  some  of 
our  academies  and  schools,  a  few  young  ladies,  and  perhaps  gentleman,  recite  a  few 
lessons  and  analyze  a  few  plants  under  a  teacher  who  docs  not  know  and  can  not  tell 
the  names  of  one  half  of  the  plants  growing  within  five  miles  of  the  school.  Indeed 
we  believe  there  is  not  one  of  the  nine  colleges  in  this  State  in  which  botany  forms  a 
g  prominent  study ;  and  in  only  three  of  them  is  it  named  in  their  course  of  study : 
^    nor  do  we  think  any  of  said  colleges  has  a  good  botanist  as  professor.     Yale  colleire 
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has  no  professor  of  botany,  and  we  know  but  one  college  in  tbe  United  States  which 
has  a  separate  professor  for  that  study — the  University  of  Cambridge,  near  Boston, 
which  has  a  botanic  garden  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Gray,  who  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  botanist  in  this  country.  In  the  above  statement  we  by  no  means  include 
the  medical  colleges,  which  unquestionably  number  several  distinguished  botanists 
among  their  professors,  but  with  them  little  or  no  knowledge  of  botany  is  required  for 
a  degree.  One  great  reason  that  botany  is  so  little  studied,  is  the  want  of  competent 
teachers,  and  because  its  knowledge  is  not  required  to  get  a  degree — the  great  aim  of 
a  large  portion  of  students.  Suppose  the  time  required  for  Greek  were  given  to 
botany,  and  other  branches  of  natural  science,  which  would  be  the  most  useful,  espe- 
cially to  any  who  ever  visit  the  country  or  garden  I  With  a  knowledge  of  botany, 
the  world  will  appear  brighter  and  more  beautiful.  We  would  by  no  means  banish 
the  study  of  Greek  from  our  colleges.  We  have  devoted  many  hours  to  its  study,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  degree — not  worth  one  cent.  We  can  not  now  read  a  Greek  work 
without  the  aid  of  a  dictionary,  nor  do  we  think  that  one  out  of  every  ten  graduates 
in  the  country  can ;  still,  it  is  of  great  use  in  affording  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  especially  of  scientific  terms.  But  we  think  a  knowledge  of  botany 
to  be  worth  more  than  all  the  dead  languages.  Then  why  should  so  much  time  be 
given  to  their  study,  to  the  neglect  of  the  things  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  and 
among  which  we  move  and  have  our  being.  There  are  realities  worth  knowing ;  and 
the  better  we  are  acquainted  with  them,  the  greater  will  be  our 'fund  from  which  to 
derive  happiness.  ^  , 

[The  natural  sciences,  botany  included,  have,  up  to  this  time,  been  surprisingly  neg- 
lected in  the  greater  number  of  our  educational  institutions,  and  it  is  just  the  same 
in  Europe;  the  study  of  botany  at  schools  is  a  mere  sham.  One  student  out  of  ten 
thousand  acquires  a  particular  taste  for  the  study — pursues  it  with  the  aid  of  books, 
and  becomes  a  botanist.  We  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  expecting  that 
every  school  boy  should  be  made  a  botanist,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term ;  no 
such  thing.  To  be  a  botanist  requires  a  life-long  study.  One  great  reason  why  so 
few  of  those  who  study  it  at  schools  know  really  anything  about  it,  is,  that  the  teachers, 
as  a  general  thing,  pursue  a  wrong  course.  They  begin,  and  go  along  with  their 
pupils  as  if  they  were  all  aiming  at  being  botanists.  If,  instead  of  this,  they  would 
merely  endeavor  to  impart  some  knowledge  of  vegetable  physiology,  and  of  the  natural 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  more  important  families  of  trees  and  plants,  they 
would  very  soon  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  student  the  value  of  some  botanical 
knowledge,  and  he  would  feel  a  greater  inducement  to  follow  it  up  and  apply  it  We 
might  say  much  on  this  subject,  if  we  could  spare  the  time  and  space ;  but  the  time 
is  evidently  not  distant  when  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  country  will  be 
condacted  on  a  very  different  plan  from  that  which  prevails  at  present. — Ed.] 
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WIND-ENGINES    FOR    RAISING    WATER. 

We  regard  nothiDg,  connected  ivith  the  cultivation  of  gardens,  with  more  interest 
than  a  cheap,  simple,  and  efficient  means  of  raising  water.  It  is  plain  enough  that, 
with  a  scanty  and  uncertain  supply  of  water,  obtained  by  some  tedious  and  laborious 
process,  such  as  hand-pumpirip,  our  long  and  severe  drouths  greatly  reduce  the  profits 
and  diminish  the  pleasures  of  gardening.  What  a  tale  last  summer  told,  over  a  large 
portion  of  this  country ; — not  a  drop  of  rain  for  two  long  months — in  some  places 
three — until  the  ground  was  baked,  as  in  an  oven,  several  feet  deep,  or  at  least  beyond 
the  reach  of  roots.  A  correspondent  in  Illinois  writes,  "my  Strawberries,  of  which  I 
had  an  acre  in  a  flourishing  state,  did  well  as  long  as  water  lasted ;  but  when  we  had 
to  go  a  mile  to  water  our  stock,  the  Strawberries  were  left  to  themselves,  and  died  out 
totally.  In  fact,  old  trees  died,  and  in  many  places,  grass  lawns  died  out,  and  had  to 
be  returfed  or  seeded."  Let  all  who  have  gardens  or  farms,  provide  in  some  way  for 
unfailing  and  abundant  supplies  of  water. 

We  had  the  pleasure,  last  month,  of  presenting  some  information  on  Wind-Mills^ 
from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Kirtland  ;  now  we  give  a  cut  and  description  of  an  engine 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  New  York  State  Fair,  and  as  far  as  we  know,  elicited  the 
approval  and  admiration  of  all  who  saw  it  in  operation.  We  see  that  the  agricul- 
tural press  has  noticed  it  yery  generally,  and  we  are  glad  that  this  is  so,  for  it  shows 
that  the  raising  of  water  by  other  than  hand-power  attracts  attention.  We  have 
been  informed  that  the  cost  of  one  of  these  engines  is  about  $85,00.  The  following 
is  the  description,  by  the  manufacturers,  Messrs.  Haludat,  McCrat,  4k  Co.,  Ellington, 
Connecticut : 

"It  is  made  in  the  most  thorough  and  durable  manner,  nearly  all  of  Cast  and  "Wrought 
Iron.  The  iron  frame  for  the  Fan  or  Wing  is  covered  with  thin  painted  boards  or  sail-doth, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  machine.  By  a  simple  and  ingenious  device,  as  a  gale  of  wind 
increases  in  severity  the  wings  gradually  turn  around,  changing  the  angle  at  which  they 
are  set  for  a  common  breeze,  presenting  less  and  less  resistance  to  the  wind,  till  finally, 
when  the  tempest  is  raging  at  its  height  hardly  anything  but  the  thin  edges  of  the  wings 
are  presented  to  its  power.  As  the  fnry  of  the  gale  abates,  the  fans  gradually  turn  back, 
and  when  the  storm  is  past  they  resume  their  original  position.  The  speed  of  the  wind 
wheel  is  never  increased  by  a  powerful  storm  of  wind,  for  it  is  as  fully  under  the  control 
of  the  regulator  as  the  Water-wheel  or  Steam  Engine.  The  boxes  in  which  the  main  shaft 
and  crank  pin  turn  are  lined  with  Babit  Metal,  and  kept  oiled  by  oil-cups,  tubes  and  lamp- 
wick  drawing  the  oil  on  as  needed.  If  this  Mill  is  well  put  up  by  competent  workmen,  it 
requires  no  care  or  attention  for  weeks  together.  Oiling  twice  a  month  is  sufficient,  if  the 
right  kind  of  oil  is  used.'' 

We  have  no  doubt,  now  that  the  subject  has  engaged  the  attention  of  Horticulturists 
and  Mechanics,  we  shall  ere  long  have  a  machine,  and  perhaps  several,  for  raising 
water,  that  will  be  simple,  cheap  and  efficient.  We  are  promised  drawings  of  a  new 
Wind  Mill  for  this  purpose,  in  season  for  our  next. 
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These  Proceedings  will  soon  be  ready  for  distribution,  and,  judging  from  some  earlj 
pages  with  which  we  haye  been  favored,  the  publication  will  be  a  great  improTement 
on  all  the  previous  ones,  not  only  in  the  value  of  the. material,  but  in  its  tasteful  and 
excellent  mechanical  execution. 

The  State  reports  include  Maine,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  all  these  reports  we  shall  find  much  valuable  information, 
which  we  must  pick  out  as  we  get  time.  Mississippi  we  are  glad  to  find  among  the 
reports,  as  we  know  so  little  of  the  fruit-growing  capacities  of  that  great  southern 
region — say  from  North  Carolina  on  the  east,  to  the  Mississippi,  —  embracing  the 
Carolinas,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  and  Mississippi.  We  therefore  take  the  Missis- 
sippi report  as  the  most  novel  and  interesting  document  of  the  kind  in  the  proceed- 
ings, and  lay  it  entire  before  our  readers. 

Strawberries,  it  is  said,  continue  in  bearing  through  May  and  June.  What  sur- 
prizes us,  is,  that  they  do  not  ripen  sooner,  as  Peaches  are  there  ripe  in  June,  and 
Apricots  in  May.  Pears  on  Quince  stock,  six  and  seven  years  from  bud,  twelve  to 
twenty  feet  high,  and  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter!  Julienne  Pears,  eight  ounces  ! 
Bartlette^  sixteen  ounces  I  Beurre  Diel,  twenty-four  ounces !  WTiite  Doyenne^  large 
and  fine  without  cracking.  Chaunumtel  weighing  a  pound,  sugary  and  melting! 
We  have  always  said  this  Pear  would  do  well  in  a  warmer  soil  and  climate  than  ours, 
and  here  is  the  proof.  Mississippi  beats  the  island  of  Jersey  in  the  production  of  this 
famous  fruit 

This  report  is  encouraging  to  the  south,  and  is  calculated  to  open  all  our  eyes  in 
regard  to  the  fruit-growing  resources  of  the  United  States  in  the  aggregate. 

REPORT    FROM    MISSISSIPPI. 

A  report  upon  the  subject  of  fruit  growing  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  should  properly 
be  prefaced  with  a  few  remarks  upon  the  soil  and  climate. 

Soil.— My  locality  is  six  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Natchez,  between  the  thirty-first 
and  thirty-second  degrees  of  north  latitude.  The  surface  soil  is  a  rich,  black,  vegetable 
mold,  about  eighteen  inches  in  depth,  resting  upon  a  strata  of  hard  day,  underlaying 
which  is  a  yellow  loam,  filled  with  fresh  water  shells.  This  great  loamy  formation,  elevated 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  extends  along  the  right  bank 
(ascending)  of  the  Mississippi  River,  from  the  thirty-first  degree  of  north  latitude,  as  fiur 
up  as  Vicksburg,  (thirty-two  and  one-half  degrees  north  latitude,)  and  runs  horizontally 
eastward  from  the  river,  a  distance  of  twelve  to  fifteen  miles,  at  which  point  a  marine  and 
fresh  water  deposit,  with  recent  sea  shells,  crops  out  followed  by  the  eocene  formation  of 
geologists. 
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the  Tulip  tree,  the  Sassafras,  the  Black  Walnut,  and  several  species  of  the  Oak,  are  found 
eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  having  a  diameter  of  from  three  to  five  feet  near 
their  bases.*  In  so  rich  a  soil,  the  growth  of  all  fruit  trees  is  much  more  rapid  and  vigor- 
ous than  upon  the  Atlantic  slope,  and  consequently  the  trees  are  a  longer  time  in  coming 
into  a  bearing  state. 

Climate. — Our  winters  are  generally  mild  and  open — snow  seldom  falls,  or  if  so,  melts 
away  under  sunshine  in  a  few  hours.  We  never  experience  so  great  a  degree  of  cold  as 
to  kill  fruit  trees.  The  thermometer  has  been  known  to  fall  as  low  as  fourteen  degrees 
above  zero,  but  this  is  very  unusual.  Our  winters  are  cold  enough  to  give  deciduous  fi*uit 
trees  a  sufficient  period  of  rest  to  recruit  for  another  summer's  fruit  bearing ;  and  this, 
followed  by  a  spring  and  summer  of  so  high  a  temperature  as  to  mature  the  latest  kinds  of 
fruit  early  in  the  fall,  \s  all  that  is  wanted,  as  regards  climate,  to  bring  fruits  to  perfection. 
The  temperature  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  is  almost 
torrrid.  The  thermometer  rarely  falling  under  eighty  degrees,  and  often  rising  to  ninety 
and  ninety-five  degrees.  Spring  frosts  occur,  but  rarely  destroy  the  fruit  crop.  Long 
drouths  are  prevalent  during  our  summer  and  fall  months. 

Before  noticing  the  varieties  of  fruits  which  follow,  I  must  premise  that  aspect  is  of  high 
importance  with  us,  and  that  the  best  exposure  for  an  orchard  is  a  northern  one.  I  would 
also  state  that  ray  ground  was  well  prepared  before  I  planted  out  the  trees — that  the 
specific  mineral  manures,  especially  for  the  Apple  and  the  Pear,  were  incorporated  in  a 
well  decomposed  compost,  and  this  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  orchard  two  inches  deep. 
The  ground  was  then  trench -plowed,  followed  by  a  sub-soil  plow;  and  after  planting, 
the  trees  kept  well  mulched  during  the  summer  months,  and  the  soil  every  year  cultivated 
in  root  crops. 

BTBAWBEBBIES. 

This  fruit  is  indigenous  to  our  State.  I  cultivate  the  wild  variety  for  its  early  maturity; 
ripening  first  week  in  April.  I  also  cultivate  the  BlacJs  Frince^  Crescent  City  Seedling, 
Hovey^B  Seedling,  and  Large  Early  Scarlet,  All  these  varieties  bear  well,  and  are 
deliciously  fiavored.    They  continue  in  bearing  during  two  months,  May  and  June. 

BASPBEBBIES. 

I  cultivate  the  Bed  Antwerp,  Yellow  Magnum  Banum,  and  Fastolff,  Our  climate  and 
soil  is  favorable  to  the  growth  and  maturity  of  this  fruit.  They  continue  with  me  in 
bearing  two  months,  May  and  June.  The  plants  require  heavy  nulching  during  ^our 
hot  months. 

CHEBBIES. 

It  is  rare  to  find  this  fruit  in  our  southern  States ;  and  the'prevalent  opinion  is,  the 
Cherry  will  not  fruit  in  this  climate.  As  this  fruit  (it  is  well  known)  was  raised  in  per- 
fection by  the  ancient  Romans  in  Italy,  and  as  several  varieties  are  at  the  present  day  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  the  south  of  Spain  and  Italy,  I  see  no  valid  reason  why  it  should  not 
succeed  with  us.    I  cultivate  the  following  varieties : 

'  Heaht  Ohbbbiim. — BaumafCs  May,  Daumer'a  Late,  Early  Purple  Quigne,  Oraffion^ 
Sparh<mV9  Honey,  Black  Tartarian, 

DvKES,— 'Belle  de  Chouy,  Late  Duke,  May  Duke. 

BiaABREAus. — Monstreuee  de  Mezel,  Bigarreau  Ifapoleon,  White  Blga/rreau. 

MoHELLos.— jPw^rwr'*  Morello,  R        p%  Late, 

UdlUonal  Notet. 
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My  bearing  trees  are  upon  the  Mahaleb  stock,  and  six  years  old  from  the  bud.  They  bore 
abundant  crops  the  spring  of  1853 ;  the  fruit  perfect  in  size,  and  Inscious  in  taste.  The 
Farly  Purple  Chiigne^  was  especially  noticed  for  its  large  size  and  delicious  flavor.  This 
variety  excelled  all  the  others  in  quality ;  the  Late  Duke  and  May  Duhe  ranking  next. 
This  year  the  Cherry  crop  was  cut  short  by  a  frost  when  trees  were  in  bloom.  I  had  less 
fruit,  and  that  of  inferior  size  to  the  preceding  year. 

I  would  wish  a  longer  experience  before  speaking  confidently  of  success  with  this  frniL 

PEACHES    AND    NEGTABINES. 

No  region  of  country  upon  the  globe,  can  exceed  ours  in  the  perfection  to  which  these 
delicious  fruits  attain,  our  burning  sun  developing  the  saccharine  qualities  of  the  peach  to 
the  highest  degree.  Even  the  yellow  fleshed  varieties  are  with  us,  sweet  and  sugary,  with 
only  BO  much  acid  as  to  be  grateful  to  the  taste.  I  cultivate  about  one  hundred  varieties 
of  the  Peach  and  six  of  the  Nectarine.  Although  the  northern  varieties  are  sometimes 
cut  short  by  frosts,  from  their  habit  of  late  blooming,  still  the  Peach  may  be  considered  a 
6ure  crop  in  this  region.  In  a  period  of  ten  years  past,  I  have  never  failed  in  securing  a 
crop.  Our  State  exports  largely  of  this  fruit  to  the  New  Orleans  market.  All  northern 
varieties  ripen  with  me  in  June  and  July. 

APRICOTS. 

I  cultivate  the  MoarparJs^  the  Large  Early,  the  Peach  Apricot,  and  the  Breda.  Since 
planting  the  trees  upon  the* north  side  of  buildings,  I  have  not  failed  of  securing  fair 
crops  of  fruit.  Ripens  here  latter  end  of  May.  The  ground  under  my  trees  is  well  paved, 
and  the  curculio,  so  far,  has  never  attacked  the  fruit. 

PEAKS. T 

'*^This  fruit  has  only  been  recently  cultivated  to  any  extent  in  our  State.  I  learn  there 
are  trees  yet  growing,  (supposed  to  have  been  planted  by  the  early  French  and  Spanish 
colonists,)  upon  the  Bluflfe,  south  of  Natchez — and  known  as  the  Clifi  Pear — an  indiflerent 
table  fruit,  and  only  suitable  for  cooking ;  although  in  times  past  it  was  so  rare  a  sight  to 
S3e  a  Pear  tree  in  the  fruit  orchards  of  this  region,  now  that  southern  nurseries  have  been 
successfully  established,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  Pear  trees  are  being  annnnally 
planted,  and  our  State  will,  without  doubt,  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  from  this  date,  export 
largely  of  this  fruit  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  northern  cities.  The  intense  heat  of  onr 
summers,  maturing  the  Pear  fully  two  months  earlier  than  ten  degrees  north  of  us,  it  will 
enable  our  fruit  growers  to  supply  northern  markets  with  finest  varieties  during  months  of 
July  and  August.  I  cultivate  over  one  hundred  varieties  of  the  Pear.  The  greater  num- 
ber dwarfed  upon  the  quince;  on  this  stock,  trees  six  and  seven  years  from  the  bud,  have 
grown  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  have  a  diameter  in  trunk  of  six  to  eight 
inchea    Native  or  acclimated  trees  are  greatly  to  be  preferred  over  imported  ones. 

SuMMEB  Yasistibs. — Madeleine,  or  CitronTde  Carmee,  on  quince — Trees  six  years  old 
from  bud ;  fifteen  feet  high ;  bore  heavy  crops  for  the  first  time  this  year ;  fruit  double  the 
size  figured  by  Downino  ;  flavor  juicy  and  sprightly ;  quality  second  rate ;  ripe  fifteenth 
of  May,  and  continues  in  eating  one  week. 

Doyemie  d'Ete— The  few  specimens  I  had  of  tliis  fruit  from  grafts  in  standard,  promise 
well ;  higher  flavored  than  Madeleine,  and  ripens  same  date ;  grows  vigorously  on  quince, 
trees  three  years  from  bud  have  not  fruited. 

Beurrre  ^i/ford— The  few  specimens  I  had  from  grafts  in  standard,  dve  promise  of  the 
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highest  exoellence.    A  vigorous  and  rapid  grower  on  quince ;  trees  four  years  from  bud 
have  not  yet  fruited ;  ripe  in  June. 

Bloodgood^  on  standard^ — One  of  the  best  early  Pears ;  flesh  malting,  and  flavor  aromatic; 
quality  best ;  ripens  early  in  June ;  on  quince  is  a  slow  grower. 

Belle  de  BruxelUs^  on  quince — ^Fruit  much  smaller  in  size  than  flgured  by  Mr.  Babby  in 
the  Horticulturist;  flavor  only  tolerable;  quality  simply  good;  ripens  early  in  June. 

Bostieser,  on  quince — Fruit  small,  but  abundant  bearer  on  trees  five  years  from  bud; 
flesh  melting,  buttery,  and  of  highest  flavor ;  quality  best ;  ripens  early  in  June. 

2)/8ony  from  grafts  on  standard^ — Fruit  medium  size ;  very  sugary  and  juicy,  and  having 
a  rich  aromatic  perfume ;  slow  grower  on  quince ;  ripens  with  me  the  middle  of  June ; 
quality  best. 

Fassans  du  Portugal^  from  grafts  on  standard — ^Fruit  small  and  very  round;  but  having 
a  delicate  and  agreeable  flavor ;  quality  good ;  ripens  here  last  of  June. 

Summer  Francreal^  on  quince  stook — ^Fruit  large;  flesh  melting  and  sugary;  quality 
best ;  ripe  last  of  June. 

Julienne — ^This  Pear  I  think  the  most  desirable  for  general  cultivation  in  tliis  State  of 
all  the  summer  varieties ;  has  fruited  with  me  both  on  standard  and  quince.  On  quince 
stock,  my  trees,  six  and  seven  years  from  bud,  have  a  trunk  eight  inches  in  diameter  and 
flfteen  feet  high ;  vigorous  and  healthy  wood.  Trees  this  year  loaded  with  fruit ;  had  to 
thin  out,  leaving  about  three  hundred  specimens  on  each  tree ;  will  ripen  in  fruit  cellar,  if 
taken  from  the  tree,  from  middle  of  June  to  end  of  July,  and  continue  in  eating  to  20th 
August ;  fruit  large  size ;  most  of  my  specimens  weighed  half  a  pound,  and  not  unlike 
Bartlett  in  shape ;  ripen  in  fruit  cellar  beautifully,  turning  from  green  to  a  rich  lemon 
yellow ;  surface  shining,  waxy,  and  looking  as  if  varnished ;  flesh  melting,  buttery,  and 
rich,  and  having  a  most  delicate  perfume ;  quality  best  Fearing  I  might  be  over-estimat- 
ing this  variety,  I  invited  to  my  house  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  were  familiar  with  the 
best  fruits  north  and  south.  I  had  in  eating  at  the  same  time,  White  Doyenne^  Bartlett^ 
Beurre  Bosc^  Beurre  Diel^  Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa^  Duchesne  WAngouleme^  and  some 
other  varieties,  but  the  Julienne  bore  off  the  palm,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  for  beauty 
in  color,  for  its  melting  qualities,  and  for  delicacy  of  flavor. 

Bartlett^  on  quince,  and  standard — Fruit  large,  many  specimens  weighing  fully  one 
pound;  ripens  admirably  in  fruit  cellar,  long  before  ripe  on  trees;  is  in  eating  during  all 
July  and  August;  quality  best.  Tins  Pear  and  the  Julienne  I  consider  best  varieties  for 
market  culture  in  our  State. 

AuTDMir  YAftiETiBS.  BeurTB  Diel^  on  quinse  and  standard — ^My  trees  on  Quince  stock, 
seven  years] from  bud,  large  and  vigorous  growers;  bears  heavy  crops;  trees  this  year 
thinned  out,  leaving  one  hundred  and  fifty  specimens  on  each  tree ;  fruit  attains  to  a  much 
larger  size  than  at  the  north.  Some  of  my  specimens  weighed  one  and  one-half  pounds, 
and  few  less  than  one  pound ;  ripens  finely  in  cellar ;  turning  from  green  to  rich  golden 
yellow;  flesh  rich,  sugary,  buttery  and  melting;  quality  best;  ripe  all  July  and  August. 

Golden  Beurre  of  Bilhoa^  on  quince  and  standard — ^Trees  on  Quince,  seven  years  from 
bud,  have  grown  vigorously  and  bear  heavily ;  fruit  large,  buttery  and  melting  in  flesh, 
and  having  rich  vinous  flavor ;  quality  best ;  ripens  in  July  and  August. 

Duehesse  d^Angouleme^  on  quince— This  noble  Pear,  in  our  rich  warm  soil  and  burning 
climate,  attains  its  highest  perfection.  Trees  on  quince  vigorous  and  rapid  growers,  six 
years  from  bud,  twenty  feet  and  over  in  height;  with  me  a  prolific  bearer;  had  this  year 
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few  Bpecimens  under  one  pound  in  weight,  and  many  one  and  one-half;  ripens  admirably 
in  cellar,  and  is  in  eating  all  Jnly  and  August ;  flesh  flattery  and  very  jaicy,  with  a  rich 
agreeable  flavor ;  quality  very  good  to  best 

This  variety  is  a  desirable  one  for  market  culture  in  our  State.  I  have  taken  Bpecimens 
unripe  from  trees  latter  part  of  July,  and  carried  thero  by  steamer  to  New  York,  wbero 
they  opened  sound  and  ripe  tenth  of  August. 

Beurre  {TAmalU^  on  quince  and  standard — ^Fruit  very  large,  not  unlike  Beurre  IHel  in 
size  and  shape ;  flesh  rather  coarse,  but  buttery  and  melting ;  quality  very  good ;  ripens 
in  Jnly  and  August. 

Beurre  Boee,  double  worked  on  quince — Trees  seven  years  from  bud;  sparse  bearer,  so 
far ;  fruit  large  in  size ;  flesh  melting  and  buttery,  with  rich  perfumed  fli^vor ;  quality  best; 
ripe  in  August. 

Maria  Louue^  on  quince— Trees  six  years  from  bud,  and  bushy  in  habit  of  growth ;  so 
far  sparse  bearer ;  fruit  large ;  flesh  very  saccharine,  and  having  high  vinous  flavor ; 
quality  very  good ;  ripens  in  August. 

Beurre  GobauU,  on  quince,  four  years  from  bud — ^Bore  this  year  about  one  dozen  specV 
mens  each ;  fruit  medium  sized ;  flesh  molting  and  deliciously  flavored  with  agreeable  per- 
fume. I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  of  the  recent  Flemish  Pears ;  the  specimens  all  sonnd, 
handsome,  very  round  in  shape  and  green  colored  when  ripe ;  ripen  here  last  week  in  Ju7y. 
Quality  best. 

Leeches  Kingeeseing^  on  standard — ^Fruit  large  in  size ;  deep  sea  green  color  when  ripe ; 
flesh  very  buttery  and  melting,  and  delicate  flavor.  Quality  best,  and  ripens  here  the  last 
of  July. 

Doyenne  White^  on  quince  and  standard — ^Trees  healthy  and  vigorous  growers;  on 
quince,  six  years  from  bud,  has  borne  well ;  fruit  medium  sized — ^not  so  large  as  I  have 
seen  at  the  north ;  specimens  fair  and  beautiful,  without  any  defect ;  with  me  has  never 
cracked;  flesh  buttery  and  melting,  but  not  so  highly  flavored  as  the  Julienn€\  quality 
very  good ;  ripens  all  August. 

Doyenne  Gray — ^Tho  few  specimens  I  have  had  this  year  from  standard  were  smaller  in 
size  than  same  variety  at  the  north.    Fruit  medium  size ;  flesh  melting  and  buttery,  and 
.  delicious  flavor;  skin  a  lively  cinnamon  russet;  quality  very  good  to  best;  ripens  middle 
of  August. 

Dix^  double  worked  on  quince — So  far  a  sparee  bearer;  the  few  specimens  I  had  were 
large,  rich,  sugary  and  melting ;  quality  V017  good,  and  ripens  in  August. 

Brandywine,  on  standard — ^A  vigorous  growing  tree;  fruit  large,  finely  formed  and 
uniform  size;  flesh  very  melting,  with  a  sweet  and  rich  juice;  quality  best,  and  npens 
middle  of  July. 

Bezi  de  la  Motte^  on  standard— Fruit  large  hi  size,  but  defective  in  flavor,  and  rots  at 
the  core ;  ripe  last  of  August. 

Flemiih  Beauty^  on  standard— Fruit  large  in  size,  and  fair  and  beautiful  in  appearance ; 
unless  taken  from  the  tree  before  ripe,  rots  at  the  core ;  otherwise  a  desirable  variety  with 
us ;  ripe  in  August 

Vert  Longue^  on  standard — Fruit  large  in  size,  very  long,  pyriform  in  shape,  and  bluish- 
green  at  maturity ;  flesh  very  juicy,  with  sprightly  flavor ;  quality  very  good ;  ripe  last 
of  July. 

Beurre  WAnjou^  on  grafts  in  standard— Fruit  large  in  size ;  flesh  buttery,  melting,  and 
delicately  perfumed;  quality  best;  and  ripens  early  in  August. 
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Louisd  Bonne  de  Jeney^  on  standard — ^Frnit  large ;  flesh  jaioj  and  meltiog,  and  highly 
flavored;  qnality  very  good  to  best;  ripens  in  Angnst. 

Seekel^  on  quince  and  standard — Sustains  here  fully  its  high  reputation. 

Fondante  cPAutomne,  or  Belle  Lucrative^  on  quince  and  standard — Not  so  large  in  size  as 
at  the  north,  but  is  with  us  a  delicious  Pear,  not  exceeded  by  the  Seekel  for  high  aromitic 
flavor;  quality  best;  ripens  last  of  August. 

Vicomte  de  Spoelherg^  on  standard-^Fruit  large  size;  color,  when  ripe,  a  rich  lemon  yel- 
low;  flesh  melting  and  buttery,  and  sprightly  flavor,  with  a  dulicate  perfume ;  quality  best ; 
ripe  in  August. 

Autumn  Bergamot,  on  standard — A  most  prohfic  bearer,  but  fruit  rots  at  the  core,  and 
not  a  desirable  variety,  so  far,  with  me. 

St.  Andri—The  few  specimens  I  have  had  from  grafts  in  standard,  ^ve  promise  of  high- 
est excellence. 

WiNTEB  Varikties. — Winter  Kelie^  on  quince  and  standard — A  prolific  bearer;  fruit 
large ;  flesh  buttery  and  very  melting,  abounding  in  rich  aromatic  juice ;  quality  best,  and 
in  eating  with  us  in  October  and  November. 

Chaunwntel^  on  standard — ^This  capital  old  variety,  in  our  rich,  warm  soil,  is  a  highly 
desirable  Pear;  fruit  very  large,  some  specimens  weighing  one  pound;  flesh  buttery, 
sugary,  and  melting,  with  slight  perftime ;  ripe  in  October  and  November. 

Ghut  Moreeau^  on  standard — ^Heavy  bearer ;  fruit  large ;  flesh  buttery,  and  exceedingly 
sugary ;  on  the  quince,  my  trees,  ten  years  from  bud,  have  not  yet  borne  fruit ;  the  trees 
large  and  growing  yet  vigorously ;  ripe  in  October. 

Knighfs  Monarchy  on  quince^The  few  specimens  I  had,  last  November,  of  this  Pear, 
gave  promise  of  highest  excellence. 

Beurre  d'Aremberg,  on  quince — So  far,  this  variety  has  rotted  badly  with  me ;  I  have 
not  yet  tasted  a  ripe  specimen. 

Passe  Colmar^  on  standard — Heavy  bearer,  and  with  me  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  late 
varieties. 

I  have  had  a  few  specimens  of  some  of  the  recently  introduced  Flemish  Winter  Peaars, 
but  desire  a  longer  experience  before  noticing  their  good  or  bad  qualities  in  this  climate.  I 
would  remark,  in  closing  the  subject  of  Pears,  that  the  early  and  summer  ripening  varieties 
are  more  successfully  grown  than  the  winter  varieties.  The  liability  of  the  Pear  to  rot 
here,  as  it  approaches  maturity,  may  have  been  one  reason  why  this  fruit  has  been  so  long 
neglected  in  this  State.  This  delect  I  have,  in  a  great  measure,  obviated  by  gathering  the 
different  varieties  so  soon  as  they  have  grown  to  full  size,  and  before  they  soften  on  the 
tree,  and  ripening  them  in  a  cool  cellar.  My  cellar  is  an  inside  one ;  dark,  but  well  venti- 
lated, and  having  double  walls.  The  fruit  should  be  suspended  by  the  stem  and  not  rest 
on  shelves.  Another  difficulty :  the  larger  and  heaviest  pears  are  apt  to  drop  from  the 
trees  before  maturity,  and  especially  during  a  period  of  drouth.  I  have  this  year  remedied 
this  by  placing  barreb  filled  with  soap-suds  over  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  allowing  the 
liquid  to  escape  by  drops  through  a  small  orifice  near  the  lower  end  of  the  barrel.  I  have 
no  doubt,  too,  that  the  soap-suds  and  a  handful  of  guano  being  put  into  the  barrel  has 
added  to  the  size  of  the  fruit,  and  kept  thfe  tree  in  high  health  durmg  the  hot  months. 

APPLES. 

This  fruit  has  been  generally  planted  in  laymg  out  orchards  in  this  State  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years  past.    The  earlv  and  summer  varieties  succeed  well :  the  trees  crow  viarorouslv. 
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and  the  fruit  withont  defect,  and  well  flavored.  The  late  or  winter  kinds,  are  apt  to  rot 
and  fall  from  the  tree  before  maturity.  I  cultivate  about  one  hundred  vaiietieB,  and  have 
only  time  and  space  to  notice  a  variety  which  I  think  surpasses  all  others  in  size  and  flavor. 
It  is  the 

Whits  Spaniah  RdnetU-^j  trees  were  planted  twenty-five  years  ago,  are  yet  health j 
and  vigorous,  and  bear  every  year  heavy  crops  of  this  excellent  fruit.  This  variety  is 
the  Caffiaeaar  of  Spain,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  cultivated  from  the  highest  antiquity. 
The  early  Spanish  colonists  introduced  it  to  this  region  of  our  State.  It  has  become 
thoroughly  acclimated  with  us.  Fruit  large,  some  specimens  monstrous  in  size;  roundish 
oblong  in  shape ;  skin  smoth,  oily,  yellowish  green  on  shaded  side  to  dear  yellow ;  on 
some  specimens  a  blush  of  brownish  red  next  the  sun ;  flesh  yellowish,  crisp,  tender,  with 
a  sugary  and  highly  aromatic  juice ;  ripens  in  August  and  is  in  eating  a  month. 

INSECTS    INJUEIOUB    TO    FEUITB    AND    FRUIT    TEEES. 

In  a  country  where  there  are  few,  if  any,  old  orchards,  insects  ii^urious  to  the  trees  are 
not  likely  to  abound.  I  have  never  seen  the  apple  borer  with  us,  and  never  had  a  tree 
sustain  any  injury  from  this  insect  or  the  canker  worm.  The  Peach  borer  {JSgeria  exitiosa) 
is  abundant,  but  its  depredations  are  easily  checked.  We  have,  however,  an  insect  which 
is  terribly  destructive  to  our  fruit ;  this  is  a  small  brown  beetle,  known  as  the  earpoxagvM 
or  fruit  eater.  It  is  especially  destructive  to  the  Peach  and  Nectarine,  boriDg  into  the  fruit 
so  soon  as  it  approaches  maturity,  and  thus  causing  it  to  rot.  It  also  attacks  the  Pear  and 
Apple,  if  these  fruits  are  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  tree  until  maturity.  This  insect  has 
appeared  in  the  last  few  years,  and  is  becoming  every  year  more  numerous  and  destructive. 
I  believe  it  to  be  the  insect  which  causes  the  rot  in  the  Cotton  pod,  of  late  so  prevalent. 
I  neither  know  nor  have  I  heard  of  any  successful  plan  for  its  extirpation.  I  have  checked 
its  ravages  to  some  degree  in  my  orchards  by  burning  small  torches  at  night,  when  many 
fly  into  the  light  and  are  thus  destroyed.  I  find,  too,  it  avoids  the  poultry  yard,  where 
my  fruits  have,  in  a  great  measure,  escaped  their  attacks. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  John  0.  Jbnkibb. 

Elgin^  Near  Natchez,  August  81, 1854. 

ADDITIONAL    NOTES. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  the  cause  of  the  gigantic  vegetable  growth  upon  the  formation 
alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  report,  is  due,  in  a  great  measf^e,  to  the  lime  in  the  loamy  for- 
mation, the  strata  being  filled  with  shells  partly  decomposed,  and  containing,  also,  in  many 
places,  the  bones  of  extinct  orders  of  the  mammalia. 

I  had  occasion,  a  few  years  ago,  to  dig  off  six  to  eight  feet  from  a  few  acres  of  ground 
in  front  of  my  dwelling  house,  in  order  to  make  a  level  lawn.  This  exposed  the  loamy 
formation,  (the  strata  of  black  mould  and  clay  above  not  averaging  over  four  feet  in  depth.) 
Upon  this  loam  I  planted  the  live  oak,  the  magnolia,  and  other  of  our  forest  trees.  They 
have  grown  rapidly,  and  have  all  a  most  healthy  foliage.  Deodar  Cedars,  set  out  in  the 
spriDg  of  1851,  when  small,  say  one  foot  high,  are,  to-day,  by  measurement  just  made,  ten 
and  eleven  feet  in  height ;  and  Cryptomeria  Japonicas,  planted  at  the  same  date,  do  not  fall 
much,  if  any,  below  them. 

I  wished  to  have  said  something,  in  my  report,  upon  the  acclimation  of  the  varieties  of 
temperate  latitudes  to  a  region  so  far  south  as  this ;  but  I  feared  it  might  be  misplaced  and 
uncalled  for.  The  Pear,  introduced  here  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  by  the  French, 
is  a  late  variety,  vigorous  in  growth,  and  the  speoimeDS  sound  and  healthy,  hanging  well 
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on  the  tree  nntil  approaob  of  winter.  The  White  Spanish  ReinetU  Apple,  also  a  long  time 
since  introduced,  is  marked  by  many  excellent  qualities.  I  am,  therefore,  induced  to 
believe,  that  these  fruits,  being  thoroughly  acclimated  or  habituated  to  our  climate,  is  one 
cause  of  their  high  health.  I  am  now  grafting  standard  Pears  with  two  varieties,  upon 
each  tree,  and  from  the  seeds  of  these  fruits  hope  to  obtain  new  improved  yarieties,  better 
adapted  to  the  climate  than  exotic  sorts. 

In  regard  to  the  Julienne  Pear,  from  the  high  rank  as  to  quality  I  have  given  it  in  my 
report,  you  may  be  led  to  think  I  am  deceived  in  the  variety.  I  am  confident  I  cannot  be 
mistaken.  The  source  from  which  I  originally  procured  the  variety,  and  my  familiarity 
with  the  wood  and  fruit  of  the  Pear,  (recognising  them  as  readily  as  I  would  the  faces  of 
my  children,)  convince  me  I  have  the  Julienne  of  the  books.  Corroborative  of  my  opinion 
as  to  the  quality  of  Julienne^  I  enclose  a  letter  I  received  20th  August  last,  from  Hon.  G. 
W.  SA.ROBNT,  one  of  my  neighbors,  and  a  zealous  pomologist,  whose  long  residence  at  the 
north,  (Boston  and  Philadelphia,)  enabled  him  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  fruits  here.    J.  G.  J. 
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BY  A-   J.  DAVIS,  ABCHITECrr,  NEW  TORK. 


This  is  a  study  for  an  artist's 
own  dwelling,  and  is  thought 
to  be  adapted  to  a  rocky  hill 
site,  "  with  thicket  overgrown, 
grotesque  and  wild." 

''The  hairy  side  of  a  steep  wfldemcM,'' 

and  nature  in  full  freedom,  as 
artists  love  iL 

The  material  is  native  trap 
rock,  gathered  from  the  surface 
around,  and  laid  up  with  mor- 
tar, hacked  with  brick,  or  the 
same  stone  laid  hollow,  paying 
no  attention  to  smoothness,  on 
the  exterior,  which  will  be 
overgrown  with  vines,  and  in- 
corporated with  the  rock  it 
stands  upon. 

This  manner  of  building  may 
be  practiced  in  very  many  parts 
of  the  country,  with  economy, 
safety,  and  good  effect.  Hence 
it  is  offered  to  the  patrons  of 
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The  tower  is  intended  to  contain  the  stairs,  and  to  lift  the  occupant  above  the  trees 
around,  the  top  commanding  an  interesting  view  from  the  ocean  to  the  Highlands  of 
the  Hudson,  embracing  the  cities  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Newark,  with  three 
broad  and  navigable  rivers  in  the  middle  ground,  and  miles  of  wood  in  the  immediate 
vicinity. 

The  plan  is  compact,  and  furnishes  the  usual  accommodation  of  hall  or  entry,  parlor^ 
dining-room,  aird  kitchen. 

The  second  story  contains  five  rooms,  besides  closets.  Over  this  may  be  a  library, 
or  painting-room,  picture-gallery,  or  museum. 


M 


ARCHITECTURAL    ORNAMENTS. 

Whoever  travels  over  our  country  will  notice  some  strange  freaks  in  the  way  of 
ornaments  to  buildings.  People  seem  tired  of  the  old  tasteless  style,  and  for  want 
of  knowledge  and  good  taste,  and  not  from  want  of  disposition  to  do  the  right  thing, 
pile  on  the  ornaments,  without  the  least  taste  or  propriety. 

The  following  article  from  Bepton's  Landscape  Gardening^  contains  some  valuable 
hints.  It  makes  a  fine  addition  to  our  chapter  last  month,  from  the  same  source  ;  on 
"  Architecture — Styles  and  Changes^'': 

"Or  Ornaments,  <fec.  —  The  English  language  does  not  admit  of  a  distinction 
between  those  ornaments  which  comprehend  utility,  and  those  which  are  merely  orna- 
mental, or,  rather,  enrichments ;  thuis,  columns  may  be  called  architectural  ornaments, 
but  the  sculptured  foliage  of  the  capitals  are  decorations  and  enrichments.  In  the 
progress  of  sculpture,  we  may  trace  it  as  an  imitative  art ;  from  its  origin,  in  the  rude 
misshapen  blocks  of  granite  in  Egypt,  to  its  perfection,  in  the  works  of  Greece,  which 
are  selected  or  combined  forms  of  beauty,  ideal  forms^  surpassing  those  of  nature. 
We  may,  afterward,  trace  its  decline,  in  the  labored  exactness  of  imitation,  as  in 
Chinese  figures,  where  individual  nature  is  so  closely  copied,  that  even  color  and 
motion  are  added  to  complete  the  resemblance. 

"  Much  has  been  said,  of  late,  concerning  the  study  of  nature  in  all  works  of  art ; 
but,  if  the  most  exact  imitations  of  nature  were  the  criterion  of  perfection,  the  man 
who  paints  a  panorama,  or  even  a  scene  at  the  theatres,  would  rank  higher  than 
Claude  or  Poussin.  In  that  early  stage  of  painting  in  England,  when  the  exhibi- 
tions were  first  opened,  they  were  crowded  with  portraits  in  colored  wax,  artificial 
flowers  and  fruits,  and  boards  painted  to  deceive  and  surprise  by  the  exactness  of  their 
resemblance ;  but  they  never  excited  admiration  like  the  marble  of  Wilton,  the  wood 
carved  by  Gibbon,  or  the  animated  canvas  of  Reynolds.  Mr.  Burke  observes,  that 
«it  is  the  duty  of  a  true  artist  to  put  a  generous  deception  on  the  spectators;'  but  in 
too  close  an  imitation  of  nature,  he  commits  an  absolute  fraud,  and  becomes  ridicu- 
lous, by  the  attempt  to  perform  impossibilities.     If  it  is  the  mark  of  a  low  imagina- 
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tion  to  aim  at  the  vastneaa  of  nature,  an  endeavor  to  copy  the  minutice  of  nature  is 
not  less  a  proof  of  inexperience  and  bad  taste,  since  both  are  equally  inimitable. 

'Si  la  Nature  est  gi*ande  dans  les  grandes  cboses, 
Elle  est  tr^  grande  dans  les  p^tites.' 

[If  Nature  is  great  in  great  things,  she  is  Tery  great  in  little  ones.] 

The  model  furnishes  hints,  not  portraits ;  yet  such  is  the  love  of  exact  imitation  in 
common  minds,  that  copies  are  made  from  copies,  without  end. 

"  For  this  reason,  houses  are  built  to  resemble  castles,  and  abbeys,  and  Grecian  or 
Roman  temples,  forgetting  their  uses,  and  overlooking  the  general  forms  of  each, 
'while  their  minutest  detail  of  enrichment  is  copied  and  misapplied.  In  works  of  art 
we  can  only  use  the  forms  of  nature,  not  the  exactness.  Thus,  in  furniture,  if  we 
introduce  the  head  or  the  foot  of  an  animal,  it  may  be  graceful ;  but  if  we  cover  it 
with  hair,  or  feathers,  it  becomes  ridiculous.  And  in  the  parts  taken  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  to  enrich  the  ornaments  of  architecture,  imitation  goes  no  further  than 
the  general  forms,  since  we  scarcely  know  the  individual  plant;  although  some 
writers  have  mentioned  the  Reed,  the  Acanthus,  and  the  Lotus. 


Imaginary  sketch,  to  shew  the  fonns  of  enrichment  In  Gothic  architecture  fh>m  the  bad ;  Grecian  flrom  the 
leaf;  and  Indian  fipom  the  flower. 

"  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  general  forms  of  enrichments  may  be  thus 
classed  :  The  Gothic  are  derived  from  the  bud,  or  perm  ;  the  Grecian  from  the  leaf; 
and  the  Indian  from  the  flower  ;  a  singular  coincidence,  which  seems  to  mark  that 
these  three  styles  are,  and  ought  to  be,  kept  perfectly  distinct. 


GARDEN    ORNAMENTS.* 


Basket-work,  both  rustic  and  artistical,  enters  into  the  list  of  gardenesque  decora- 
tions ;  and,  when  filled  with  plants,  either  in  pots  to  be  removed  when  they  go  out  of 
flower,  or  having  them  planted  in  them,  has  a  good  effect  They  are  valuable  in 
another  point  of  view  —  namely,  to  be  set  on  lawns  or  in  flower-gardens  to  which 
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rabbits  and  bares  have  access.    Tbe  flowers,  being  placed  beyond  tbeir  reach,  may  be      ] 
cultivated  where  otherwise  they  could  not 

Another  class  of  decorations  for  this  style  is  rustic  baskets.  Their  forms  and  char- 
acters are  endless,  depending  entirely  on  the  ingenuity  of  the  maker.  They  are 
usually  formed  of  young  Larch  trees,  having  the  bark  left 
on,  the  form  and  substance  of  the  work  being  first  given  by  a 
strong  box  or  other  frame  of  the  required  shape,  or  a  barrel 
cut  transversely  through  the  middle.  The  outer  surfaces  of 
these  are  covered,  and  formed  into  various  designs,  by  split- 
ting pieces  of  timber  of  uniform  size  and  in  the  requisite 
lengths,  and,  after  arranging  them,  which  is  most  correctly 
done  by  drawing  the  pattern  on  the  surface  to  be  covered, 
nailing  them  firmly  on  with  small-headed  nails.  Fig.  1  sup- 
pli^  an  example,  where  the  top,  being  supported  upon  a 
rustic  leg  supported  by  four  equally  rustic  brackets,  is  formed 
of  l^inch  plank.  Larch,  Hazel,  or  other  uniform-growing 
rods,  are  nailed  on  the  surface,  the  smaller  ends  of  the  rods 
being  always  kept  towards  the  center;  and  these  may  even 
be  considerably  reduced  in  breadth,  and,  in  some  cases,  reach 
only  half  or  third  way  toward   the  point  of  termination. 

Amongst  the  furnishings  of  a  Geometrical  Garden  are  elevated  borders  or  baskets 
of  flowers,  formed  of  low  margins  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  high.    These  are  usually  of 
polished  stone,  and  often  richly  carved  ;  and,  as  substitutes,  very  elegant  ones  of 
artificial  stone,  in  Austin's  and  Seeley's  manner,  are  employed.    These  are  called 
porte-fleurs,  and  are  placed  on  grass  and 
sometimes  on  gravel,  and  of  themselves 
form  very  attractive  objects,  more  especially 
when  filled  with  plants  either  planted  out 
in  them,  or,  if  grown  in  pots,  plunged  in 
them,  and  the  surface  covered  with  moss. 

Fig.  2  is  one  of  elliptical  form,  seven 
feet  by  five  feet,  the  cost  of  which  was 
£30.  They  stand  the  weather  well,  par- 
ticularly if  painted  once  a  year  with  boiled 
linseed  oil,  which  prevents  their  absorbing 
moisture.      Such   subjects   should    stand 

properly  on  gravel ;  or,  if  on  grass  lawns,  there  should  be  a  gravel  walk  around  them 
to  cut  off"  the  connection  between  them  and  the  lawn. 


Fig.  2. 
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MARAKTiB.— Plants  with  variegated  foliage  are  now  in  much  esteem  for  decorative  purpOAes, 
and  well  'they  deeerve  to  be  bo,  for  many  of  them  are  exceedingly  ufleful,  being  striking  and 
interesting  objects  irrespective  of  their  flowers;  and  hence  their  beanty  is  of  a  more  endnring 
character  than  that  of  plants  which  have  no  particular  beanty  except  while  in  bloom.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  flowers  of  most  of  our  finest  variegated  plants  are  very  uninterestang;  but 
this  is  of  little  importance,  as  the  beauty  of  their  foliage  will  always  render  them  attractive  and 
useful  for  decorative  purposea  Several  varieties  of  Maranta  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the 
finest  of  our  variegated  plants,  being  free  growers^  with  large  finely  marked  foliage,  which  is  not 
so  tender  and  liable  to  become  disfigured  by  any  little  miemanagement  as  is  the  case  with  many 
of  our  variegated  plants.  Persons  about  to  commence  the  culture  of  this  genus^  who  can  only 
accommodate  a  few  varietiee^  should  procure  the  red  and  white  veined  kinds»  which  are  very 
beautiful ;  but  vittata  is  my  own  favorite,  and  is  probably  the  most  useful  variety  of  the  genufw 
These  are  somewhat  expensive  at  present^  but  there  is  no  risk  of  losing  them,  hence  there  is  no 
danger  ot  having  to  purchase  a  second  plants  as  frequently  happens  with  amateurs  in  the  case  of 
hardwooded  planta.  Young  plants  cannot  be  procured  at  a  better  season  of  the  year  than  the 
presenti  for  there  will  be  no  danger  of  injury  on  the  journey  while  the  weather  is  mild.  When 
received,  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  a  close  but  not  over  warm  house  or  pit,  and  kept  rather 
dry  for  a  few  days  until  they  get  over  any  little  injuries  they  may  have  received  in  travelling. 
Then  examine  the  state  of  the  root?^  and  give  a  moderate  shift  if  necessary,  using  nice  fibry  peat 
with  a  small  proportion  of  loam  carefully  broken  up,  and  well  intermixed  with  plenty  of  sharp 
sand  and  some  lumpy  bits  of  charcoal,  to  ensure  the  free  percolation  of  water  through  the  masa 
Likewise  have  the  pots  well  drained,  for  the  Maranta  requires  a  free  supply  of  water  while  in 
active  growth ;  but  stagnant  moisture  about  the  roots  is  very  injurious^  spoiling  the  markings  of 
the  foliage  as  well  as  the  general  health  of  the  plant  After  potting,  place  the  plants  in  a  close 
warm  pit  or  house,  where  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  bright  sunshine,  and  water  carefully  at  the 
root  until  they  get  hold  of  the  fresh  soil ;  but  dew  them  overhead  with  the  syringe  every  fine 
afternoon.  If  a  brisk  bottom-heat  can  be  commanded,  this  will  greatly  assist  in  promoting  active 
growth;  but  fine  strong  specimens  will  soon  be  obtained  without  it  When  dull  cloudy  weather 
occurs  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  place  the  plants  in  a  light  rather  airy  part  of  the  house, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  foliage  being  injured  by  damp ;  but  unless  damp  appears  inclined  to  be 
troublesome,  they  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  warmest  comer,  and  be  kept  growing  on 
slowly.  Syringing  will  of  course  be  unnecessary  in  winter,  except  an  occasional  wipe  on  a  fine 
morning,  to  clear  the  fuliage  of  dust,  <S:c;  and  too  much  water  must  not  be  given  to  the  soil.  At- 
tend to  repotting  in  spring  as  early  as  may  be  necessary,  giving  moderate  shifts,  which  are  saferj 
than  large  onea  If  scale  or  insects  of  any  kind  attack  the  foliage^  these  must  be  carefu'Iy  removed 
by  means  of  a  sponge  and  water,  and  this  should  be  attended  to  before  the  foliage  gets  disfig- 
ured. By  continuing  this  treatment  fur  a  season  or  two,  £ne  large  specimens  will  be  obtained, 
and  when  this  is  the  case  they  may  be  removed  from  the  stove  and  placed  in  the  conservatory, 
where,  if  they  are  afforded  a  close  corner,  and  not  over-watered  or  allowed  to  suffer  from  damp, 
they  will  be  quite  at  home  all  the  summer  season.  Bat  they  must  be  remoT<;d  to  where  a  tern* 
perature  of  not  less  than  56®  is  maintained  as  soon  as  cold  damp  weather  sets  in  in  autumr« 
Large  specimens  will  of  course  require  to  be  repotted  occasionally,  and  this  should  be  done  as 
early  in  spring  as  there  may  be  an  opportunity  of  affording  them  a  brisk  temperature  to  stir  the 
roota  With  proper  management^  specimens  will  last  for  any  number  of  years;  and  propagation 
^  is  easily  effected  by  dividing  the  old  plants,  or  by  means  of  offsets,  which  should  be  taken  off 
22     with  as  many  roots  as  possible,  and  kept  close  for  a  few  weeks  after  potting,  when  they  will  be 
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Pbofitb  of  Feab  OBOwma  iv  'Esqjjlsd. — ^Pear  growing,  it  will  be  Been  from  the  follow- 
ing extract,  can  not  be  an  nnprofltable  cnltnre  in  England,  with  all  the  defects  of  climate. 
If  we  were  to  go  into  some  details  in  this  way,  in  regard  to  profits  of  Pear  trees  here,  we 
might  make  some  statements  that  ^onld  sarprise  people : 

"An  observation  of  M.  de  Jonghe,  in  oo«  of  your  late  Nnmberi^  to  the  effect  that  England, 
from  mismanagement,  is  tributary  to  Belgiom  for  Pear^  induces  me  to  remark  the  high  price  at 
which  this  frait  is  retailed  in  CoTent  Garden.  I  have  seldom  been  able  to  porohaae  fimt-rafte 
winter  fruity  such  as  Winter  NeliB»  Benrrd  Ranee,  E^wter  Benrr^  or  Ne  plus  Meurt%  nnder  6^  m 
piece,  and  never  nnder  4d  Kow  let  us  suppose  an  acre  stocked  with  pyramidal  trees^  at  six  fetA 
apart,  there  is  room  for  1210.  In  good  conditicn,  they  rarely  ought  to  produce  two  dozen  Pean 
each;  but  let  us  suppose  that  every  other  tree  is  absolutely  barren  eveiy  alternate  year;  the 
average  will  then  be  a  dozen  fruit  per  tree.  Let  us  now  assume  that  even  of  this  dozen  one>half 
is  cracked,  peeked,  rotten,  or  otherwise  unsaleable ;  there  will  remain  half-a-dozen  in  good  condi- 
tion. Let  us  halve  these  again,  and  suppose  that  only  three  ean  be  retailed  at  the  full  price  of 
6dl,  and  that  the  other  three  will  only  produce  4d.  each.  We  have  thus  2i.  ik£,  per  tree,  or  \52L 
per  acre.  What  the  retailer's  profit  is  I  know  not,  but  asroming  him  to  be  contented  with  62  per 
cent,  he  will  pay  the  grower  100^  Now  100/.  an  acre  seems  an  enormous  retura,  even  after 
allowing  that  the  trees,  at  1«.  td,  each,  must  originally  have  cost  90/.,  and  that  annual  expenses^ 
such  as  renty  tazes^  and  labor,  have  to  be  deducted.  Hence  we  may  conclude^  either  that  Pear- 
growers  are  driving  a  most  lacrative  trade^  or  else  that  amateurs  must  not,  on  anaven^of  years^ 
expect  a  return  from  their  pyramidal  trees  of  even  six  good  fruit  from  each.  The  culture  of 
standards  is  usually  considered  more  profitable  than  pyromidsw  If  so^  market  gardener^  who 
almost  always  plant  standards,  will  actually  realise  larger  profits  than  those  I  have  indicated 
above.    S,  R,  Bromley^  in  Gurd,  ClirmJ* 


Heliotbofki^  owing  to  their  agreeable  fragrance  and  cheerful-looking  flowers^  are  always  es- 
pecial favorites  in  the  flower  garden,  and  when  successfully  cultivated  in  pots  they  nre  very  or- 
namental in  a  greenhouse.  The  only  fault  belonging  to  them  as  bedding  plants  is  their  being  so 
tender  as  to  be  often  destroyed  by  frost  early  in  the  season,  while  other  occupants  of  the  flower 
garden  continue  in  perfection.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  they  must  still  be  cultivated, 
both  out-doors  and  in,  more  especially  as  the  varieties  have  become  so  greatly  improved  of  late, 
both  in  habit  of  growth  and  richness  of  color.  VoUatreanwn  nanum  is  one  ot  the  very  best, 
having  high  colored  flowen^  and  a  dwarf,  compact  habit,  as  have  also  eorymbo9wm  and  Souvenir 
de  Liege ;  all  these  answer  either  for  bedding  or  pot  culture.  Cuttings  taken  off  early  in  Au- 
gust,  and  placed  in  an  old  Melon  or  Cucumber  frame,  in  a  mixture  of  leaf-mould,  sand,  and  gar- 
den soil,  root  freely.  They  should,  however,  be  inserted  rather  firmly  in  thoroughly  well  drain- 
ed 6-inch  pot^  placing  a  portion  of  the  roogh  sittings  of  the  soil  over  the  crocks,  to  keep  the 
mould  from  being  washed  down  among  them.  Many  complaints  have  at  different  times  been 
made  with  respect  to  their  damping  ofL  No  doubt^  if  taken  off  too  late  in  the  autumn,  or  pnt 
in  badly  drained  pots,  this  may  happen ;  but  if  put  in  early  in  Aug^st»  or  early  in  spring,  not 
one  in  a  hundred  will  f  liL  As  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  rooted,  pot  them  singly  into  S-inch 
pots,  in  a  mixture  of  leaf-mould,  loam,  and  sand,  and  replace  them  in  the  frame,  keeping  them 
rather  close  and  shaded  from  the  midday  sun  until  they  have  become  well  established,  frequent- 
ly sprinkling  them  over-head  with  a  fine  rosed  watering  pot  When  well  rooted  reipove  them 
to  the  most  convenient  place  for  wintering  them  in ;  and  if  other  accommodation  cannot  be  af- 
forded, they  may  remain  in  their  cutting  pots  until  spring.  Their  heads  should  frequently  bo 
pinched  out  to  keep  them  bushy ;  for  those  who  have  but  little  conyenienoe  for  housing  bedding 
plants  will  find  it  be^t  to  keep  a  few  old  plants  in  pots,  and  by  placing  them  in  a  little  bottom 
heat  about  the  end  of  February,  they  will  produce  abundance  of  cuttings,  which  will  strike  free- 
ly if  placed  in  a  single  bottom-heat  Care  should  be  taken  to  harden  them  off  wdl  before  they 
are  too  fully  exposed  to  the  open  air,  and  as  a  role  they  should  always  be  the  last  plants  bedded 
out  A  plant  or  two  should  also  be  turned  out  in  the  borders  of  the  conservatory,  or  in  some 
comer  of  the  greenhonse,  to  furnish  flowers  for  bounueta.    As  a  not  olant  the  Heliotrone  is  vaJn- 
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able  both  for  its  fragrance  and  color,  and  aader  good  management  tka  abore  named  varieties  will 
form  haodBome  ^)ecimeDii  Yoang  plants  for  this  purpose  should  be  started  in  a  moist  gentle  heat 
about  March,  and  Hberallj  shifted  into  thoroughly  drained  pote>  when  found  necessary,  frequently 
pinching  off  the  ends  of  the  shooter  to  keep  them  dwarf  and  compact  The  lower  shoots 
should  be  tied  down  to  the  edge  at  the  pots»  and  the  remainder  should  be  neatly  regulated.  The 
-plants  should  then  be  mored  to  a  eool  snd  more  airy  sitnatioQ,  and  the  syringe  should  be  freely 
used  in  fine  weather,  and  they  should  also  be  liberally  supplied  with  water  during  the  summer 
months^  by  which  time  they  will  form  huge  handsome  specimens^  and  should  be  placed  in  the 
greenhouse,  where  they  will  remain  a  long  time  in  perfection.  Manure  water  should  be  giren 
freely  daring  the  blooming  season. — K  B,,  Oard,  Ckrotu 

■    »  '      "■ 

Natiomal  FLORioDLTuaAL  SooisTT,  SapTxiiBsa  7. — Several  seedling  Dahlias  were  produced;  Mr. 
Dodds»  of  Salisbury,  had  Mias  Herbert,  bronzy  pink,  with  light  tip ;  Lord  Raglan,  a  flower  like 
Sir  John  Franklin,  but  lighter ;  and  Mrs.  Stowe,  bright  lilac  pink,  to  which  a  certificate  of  Merit 
was  awarded.  Mr.  Wheeler  sent  blooms  of  Lord  Bath,  a  deep  maroon,  good  in  form  and  substance, 
and  Primrose  Peerlees,  a  promising  flower.  Mr.  Keynes  sent  Ruby  Queen,  a  well  formed  medium 
sized  flower,  to  which  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded ;  Comet,  plate  yellow,  and  pink,  slight- 
ly striped  with  crimson,  which  received  a  certificate  of  merit;  and  Lady  Folkeston,  yellowish 
buff  tipped  with  bright  rosy  purple,  which  also  received  a  certificate  of  merit  Mr.  Rawlings 
sent  Miss  Frampton,  deep  red  ground  with  shaded  white  tip,  good  form  and  substance,  and  well 
deserving  the  first-lass  certificate  which  was  awarded  to  it  Mr.  Pope,  of  Pimlico,  exhibited 
Omer  Pacha,  scarlet,  and  Mrs.  Howard,  light  yellow,  shaded  and  tipped  with  deep  salmon ;  a 
certificate  of  merit  was  awarded  to  the  latter  variety.  A  few  good  seedling  Hollyhocks  came 
from  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Welwyn,  but  as  single  blooms  only  of  each  variety  were  shown  the  judges 
could  not  give  any  awarda  Messra  Dobson  and  Son  sent  a  dwarf  white  Phlox,  called  Omniflora 
compacta,  to  which  a  certificate  of  merit  was  awarded ;  and  blooms  of  a  seedling  light-colored 
Verbena,  called  Fragrans.  Mr.  Cole,  of  St  Alban's,  exhibited  cut  blooms  of  his  very  pretty  pure 
white  bedding  Calceolaria,  Purity,  a  variety  that  should  be  extensively  grown  for  bedJing  pur- 
poees.  Mr.  Rawlings  aldo  exhibited  his  seedling  Dahlias^  Dr.  Reid,  dark  purple^  and  Mr.  Crltchett, 
deep  scarlet 

September  21.— Dahlias  were  again  exhibited  in  considerable  numbera  The  Rev.  C.  Fellows^ 
of  Shottisham  Rectory,  near  Norwich,  sent  eight  varieties)  consisting  of  Cossack,  a  brilliant  car- 
mine, full  sized  flower,  wiUi  dose,  well-formed  centre ;  the  Nigger,  which  is  perhaps  the  darkest 
flower  grown,  being  nearly  black,  and  smaller  in  the  petal  than  Essex  Triumph.  Three  blooms 
of  each  of  the  above  two  varieties  were  shown,  and  both  had  certificates  awarded  them.  Mr. 
Fellows  also  sent  12  blooms  of  his  Pre-eminent,  a  large  deep  purple,  and  very  constant,  but  not 
in  a  condition  to  receive  any  award.  The  other  five  were — ^Tasso^  dark  shaded  puce,  rather  small, 
but  fine  in  petal  and  form ;  Portrait,  a  light  orange  scarlet;  Harbinger,  an  improved  Shy  lock,  a 
very  deep  flower ;  Agincourt^  bright  purple,  and  very  promising ;  and  Glenlyon  and  General 
Washington;  the  two  latter  not  good.  Mr.  C  J.  Perry,  of  Birmingham,  was  awarded  a  flrst  class 
oertifioate  for  his  seedling  fancy  Dahlia,  Baron  Alderaon,  orange,  tipped  with  white,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Prockter,  of  Bermodsey,  sent  three  varieties— Fanny  Russell,  Empress,  and  Miss  Rufsell.  The 
first  named  is  a  pretty  fancy  flower,  of  good  shape  and  medium  size,  salmon  bn£^  tipped  with 
pale  flesh  color ;  this  is  a  neat^  smooth  flower,  and  had  a  certificate  awarded  to  it  Empress  ie  a 
pretty  light  kind,  something  like  Annie  Salter.  Miw  Russell,  lilac,  is  all  that  can  be  desired  in 
form,  but  has  a  loose  imperfect  centre,  the  petal  standing  upright  instead  of  incarviog.  Lollipop, 
exhibited  by  6.  Holmes,  Esq.,  Is  a  large  reflexed  flower,  with  a  high  centre;  the  outline  is  very 
good,  being  nearly  half  a  globe,  of  a  curious  pinkish  buff  color.  Three  blooms  were  exhibited, 
and  a  certificate  was  awarded  to  it,  although  a  seedling  of  1854  A  first  class  certificate  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Slough,  for  Espartero,  a  flower  of  great  substance,  smooth,  and  of 
good  form ;  the  centre  is  close  and  high ;  the  petals  small,  dose,  and  well-arranged,  nine  blooms 
of  this  variety  were  exhibited.  Dr.  Reed,  a  dark  maroon  Dahlia,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Rawling^ 
and  has  some  good  points^  but  as  exhibited  there  was  not  enough  of  it    There  were  also  nine 
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of  named  vaiietiei^  in  whicli  we  noticed  a  fine  blootn  of  Sir  John  FrmnUin,  which,  when  large^ 
ii  without  an  equal  in  form ;  this  bloom  was  defleryedly  admired.  Of  other  subject^  t^e  moat 
interesting  were  some  yarieties  of  Phlox  Dmmmondi,  eidiibited  hj  Mr.  Cole,  two  of  which  were 
large  and  very  round,  with  distinct  white  eyesL  The  same  exhibitor  sent  cat  blooms  of  shrubbj 
Calceolaria^  amongst  which  we  noticed  Prince  of  Orange,  a  good  bedding  variety,  of  dwarf 
habit,  small,  with  compact  heads  of  flower,  and  of  rather  a  novel  color— yellowish  brown. — 
Gardener f  Chromele, 


Japait  Lilies.— The  following  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  this  magnificent  &mily  of 
Lilies,  apply  in  this  country  just  the  same  as  in  England.  We  hare  been  delighted  with 
their  superb  flowering  the  psst  dry  autumn,  m  the  open  ground.  The  largest  and  finest 
bed  we  have  ever  seen  was  in  the  grounds  of  Messrs.  Hoyet  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  in  Septem- 
ber last.  Mr.  HoTST  seemed  to  believe  that  he  had  actually  produced  a  cross  between  them 
and  the  Tiger  Lily ;  but  we  saw  no  evidence  of  the  fact,  to  satisfy  us  that  this  was  so.  We 
do  not  say  that  it  is  impossible,  but  we  believe  it  has  not  yet  beeoi  done.  The  Japan  Lilies 
from  seed  vary  much  in  foliage  and  flowers : 

"Few  plants  are  more  useful  than  the  different  yarieties  of  Japan  Lilieei  They  come  into 
bloom  at  a  time  when  our  New  Holland  plants  are  oyer,  and  when  an  actual  paucity  of  flowering 
plants  exists  wherewith  to  decorate  the  conservatory  and  greenhouse ;  and  what  really  can  be 
more  suitable  f  They  produce  a  gorgeous  display  either  in-doors  or  out ;  and  as  they  are  quite 
hardy  they  may  be  liberally  planted  in  the  open  borders;  they  thus  constitute  one  of  our  best 
autumnal  flower  garden  plants.  Their  propagation  is  simple  and  certain.  The  bulbs  may  be 
separated,  and  each  scale  will  eventually  form  a  new  bulb.  This  separation  should  be  effected 
when  the  flower  stems  are  withered ;  the  scales  should  be  stuck  into  pans  of  silver  sand,  and 
placed  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit  After  remaining  one  season  in  this  position,  they  should  be  plant- 
ed in  a  prepared  bed  of  peat  soil,  and  a  little  silver  sand  intermixed  with  it ;  thus  treated  the 
balbs  will  soon  grow  largo  enough  to  flower.  The  cultivation  of  them  in  pots  is  by  no  means 
difficult  Immediately  when  the  bulbs  go  to  rest  in  the  autumn  is  the  proper  time  to  repot  theoL 
By  no  means  destroy  the  old  roota^  but  carefully  place  tliem  amongst  the  fresh  soil  If  large 
examples  for  particular  display  are  required,  large  pots  may  be  employed,  and  half  a  dozen  lai^ 
flowering  bulbs  placed  in  each  pot  The  soil  I  use  is  rough  peat  The  pots  should  be  well  drain- 
ed, and  the  crowns  of  the  bulb  just  covered  with  the  soil ;  when  potted  they  should  be  placed  in 
a  cold  pit  or  frame,  in  order  to  prevent  the  soil  from  freezing,  although  frost  will  not  injure  the 
bulbs.  Where  room  under  glass  is  an  object  in  winter,  they  may  be  plunged  in  the  open  air  in 
coal  ashes,  in  a  manner  similar  to  potted  Hyacinths.  I  have  at  this  time  a  large  number  in  flower, 
which  have  never  been  under  glass  until  within  these  few  days;  they  have  sustained  no  injuiy 
from  exposure.  There  is  scarcely  any  plant  which  is  eo  mach  benefited  by  liquid  manure  as  th« 
Lily,  more  especially  before  expanding  its  flowers.  If  used  in  a  clear  state,  and  oonsiderablj 
diluted,  this  water  alone  may  be  applied  for  at  least  a  month  before  it  comes  into  flower.  If  the 
object  should  be  out-door  cultivation  entirely,  I  should  recommend  them  to  be  planted  in  beds ; 
their  effect  is  exceedingly  grand.  Excavate  the  soil  18  inches  deep^  and  fill  in  the  bottom  a  foot 
deep  with  very  coarse  peat,  intermixed  with  one-fifth  of  decayed  manare  or  leaf-mould.  The 
remaining  six  inches  may  be  entirely  peat  If  the  bulbs  are  large  enough  to  bloom,  plant  them 
twelve  inches  apart  eyery  way,  and  if  beds  of  each  kind  are  well  contrasted  one  with  the  other 
the  effect  will  be  magnificent    8,  in  Oard.  Chron, 
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t  Tbainiko  Grapes  hobizontallt  neab  thb  obound. — We  have  reoeired  Arom  S.  Osoab 
Cboss,  of  Sandy  Hill,  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  a  drawing  and  description  of  a  patent 
^^  Adjustahle  and  Elevating  Grape  Frame/^  which  we  think  may  prove  to  he  a  valoahle 
eontrivance.  It  would  for  one  thing  facilitate  the  protection  of  vines  that  require  it,  daring 
the  winter  season ;  hesides,  and  which  is  of  greater  importance,  Mildew^  the  great  enemy 
of  the  Grape  in  Europe  and  of  all  foreign  Grapes  in  the  open  air  in  this  country,  may,  it  is 
thought  hy  many  cultivators  and  experimentalists,  be  prevented  by  horizontal  training. 
How  far  this  may  prove  true  on  a  more  extended  trial,  we  cannot  say,  but  we  find,  just  at 
this  moment,  an  article  on  this  subject  in  the  Oardenen^  ChronieU^  of  October,  by  Prof 
Bbbelbt,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  reliable  of  modem  writers  on  vegetable  physiology. 
He,  it  will  be  seen,  has  adopted  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  the  influence  of  contact  with  the 
soil,  but  the  mode  of  tnuning  which  produces  the  results.    Why  may  it  not  be  both  ? 

A  notioe  was  pnbliBhed  in  our  volume  for  1858,  p.  740,  reacting  M.  Roboam's  report  to 
the  French  Academy  of  the  benefit  of  bringing  vioe-branchea  down  to  the  ground,  and  we 
then  called  the  attention  of  our  correspondent  to  the  fact^  which  appeared  from  evideoee  then 
adduced,  not  dependent  on  the  contact  with  the  soil  but  upon  the  horizontal  position ;  at  the 
fame  time  requesting  information,  provided  any  similar  experience  existed  in  this  country. 
We  have  accordingly  been  favored  with  three  letter3  on  the  snbject  by  Mr.  Wiluam  PsieTorr,  all 
tending  to  show  that  much  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  horizontal  training.  He  has  never 
had  a  mildewed  leaf  or  fruit  on  those  vines,  some  twenty  in  number,  which  he  has  trained 
horizontally,  while  the  produce  has  been  singularly  good.  In  an  adjoining  house,  however,  in 
which  the  more  ordinary  mode  of  training  was  adopted,  the  vines  have  been  severely  attacked, 
and  when  the  first  evil  had  been  subdued,  the  disease  broke  out  a  second  time  with  equal 
"virulence. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the  inereased  fruitfulness  arising  fhnn  this  method  of  training, 
which  delays  the  descent  of  returning  sap,  to  the  presence  of  which,  in  an  unusually  concentrat- 
ed form,  the  production  of  fruit  is  principally  due,  as  is  proved  by  the  process  of  ringing;  while 
the  liability  of  Plums  and  Apricots  to  gum,  whose  branches  are  trained  in  a  perfectly  horizontal 
direction,  depends  upon  the  same  abnormal  accumulation  of  sap.    Thii^  however,  has  no  neces- 
sary connection  with  the  production  of  the  fungi,  which,  on  the  contrary,  are  generally  the  more 
prevalent  in  exact  proportion  to  the  luxuriant  appearance  of  a  crop.    11^  for  instance,  the  leaves 
of  a  potato  crop  present  a  peculiarly  rich  green  tint^  it  is  almost  sure  to  suffer  from  mildew,  and 
an  attentive  search  wUl  most  probably  detect  unequivocal  signs  of  the  evil,  while  a  crop  with  a 
yellowish  and  apparently  sickly  appearance  wiU  entirely  escape.    It  doee  not^  however,  follow 
that  the  habits  of  every  parasite  should  be  the  same ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  does  really  appear  that 
vines  in  which  the  branches  are  horizontal  do  not  suffer,  or  at  least  do  not  suffer  so  much  from 
mildew,  the  horizontal  method,  though  it  would  be  unwise  to  expect  any  complete  exemption 
from  the  practice,  is  well  worth  the  cultivator's  consideration,  especially  when  it  is  considered 
that  on  the  continent  the  vines,  which  are  kept  low,  without  any  attempt  at  horizontal  training, 
suffer  far  less  than  those  which  grow  on  trelUsea 

Mr.  Oboss  will  no  doubt  furnish  oheerfhlly  any  desired  information  in  regard  to  his  patent    ^ 


feg^         —  — 
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Eykborexn  Shbuim.— We  Laye  had  chapter  on  chapter  on  evei^green  tree^  but  very  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  that  highly  important^  ornamental  and  interesting  daae  of  Shrtthbery 
which  is  80  nseful  in  ornamental  winter  gardening.  I  haye  a  neighbor  who  planted  very  beauti- 
ful grounds  for  a  summer  residence.  This  year  he  remains  during  the  winter ;  all  his  shrubbery* 
or  yery  nearly  all  is  deciduouSi  and  more  cheerless  looking  premises  since  the  cold  weather,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find.  In  England  Eyergreen  Shrubs  enact  a  most  important  part  in  the 
pieturet  which  the  landscape  presents ;  here  we  haye  the  whole  subject  to  study  as  to  what  is 
handsome  and  what  is  hardy,  I  haye  myself  made  some  progress  in  a  collection  of  this  descrip- 
tion, but  want  more  enlightenment^  and  I  cannot  suggest  any  subject  that  is  likely  to  call  out 
more  yalnable  information  in  the  Horticultuiusi!.  If  I  haye  heard  aright,  Mr.  SAUvosBSk  of  Ger- 
mantown,  Pennsylyania,  aod  there  is  no  better  qualified  instructor,  is  investigating  this  subject, 
and  I  invite  him  to  giye  the  resnltsw    Horticola. 

By  all  menns  let  ns  hear  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  Eyergreen  Shrabe,  in  our  north- 
ern climate.  Oh,  for  the  Hollies,  and  Lanrels,  and  Khodendrons  that  flourish  so  gaily  in 
England,  and  give  snch  charms  to  the  country  landscape  I  Is  it  not  possible  for  ns  to  suc- 
ceed yyith  Hollies  and  Bhododendrons  at  least  ?  A  short  time  ago  we  were  visiting  some 
gardens  at  Astoria,  and  we  passed  by  a  magnificent  Holly,  as  healthy  and  as  happy  looking 
as  though  it  were  standing  in  Regents  Park.  What  can  be  done  once  can  be  done  agwn, 
and  the  Holly  must  be  tried  more  thoroughly.  Mr.  Saundiebb,  not  long  ago  gave  us  a  few 
good  hints  about  the  Kalmia,  we  hope  to  hear  from  him  farther  on  Evergreen  Shrubs. 


Comstock's  "Tkbra-Cultubb."— At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  State  Agrionkmral  Society  in 
1851,  the  subject  of  Comstook's  alleged  discovery  was  brought  before  the  Society,  and  the  fbl- 
lowiug  Committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  Mr.  Gomstock  as  to  what  action  it  would  be 
proper  to  take  in  the  premises :  Joel  B.  I^oxt,  A  J.  DownKO,  Lewis  F.  Aixnr,  R  P.  Prbkhg^ 
and  Hon.  AKnroNY  Van  Beroen. 

Mr.  L.  F.  Allen,  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee^  to  whom  was  refMred  the 
claimed  discoveries  of  Russell  Comstock,  of  Dutchess  Co.,  on  vegetation,  reported,  after  a  eon* 
ference  with  Mr.  C.,  that  the  Committee  came  to  the  unanimow  opinion^  that  no  new  dtBcotery 
had  been  made  by  Mr.  Comstock,  nor  was  his  practice  different  from  that  of  experienced  nunery- 
men  heretofore,  and  which  may  be  found  described  in  public  works — and  although  important  in 
themaelveg^  the  Committee  do  not  deem  it  proper  for  the  Society  to  recommend  to  the  LegiaUtnre 
anjr  appropriation  to  Mr.  Comstock  as  the  discoverer. 

This  Report  was  adopted  by  the  Society.  B.  P.  Jobksok,  Cor.  See'y. 

Since  this  Report  Prof.  Comstock  has  not  been  heard  of  much  in  this  section  of  country. 
No  loss.— Ed. 


A  YoTTNO  Naturalist. — Fbanoes  D.  .Gage,  whose  name  appears  frequently  in  the  Ohio 
Cultkatar^  writes  to  the  State  Journal^  from  the  Illinois  State  Fair,  at  Springfield.  ^^  The 
first  thing  that  attracted  my  attention  was  a  suit  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation 
gathered  by  Wm.  II.  Shaw.  100  species  of  wood.  1000  species  of  plants.  1600  insects 
of  700  species.  All  of  two  seasons  gathering.  He  seemed  very  young,  very  enihusiastiOy 
and  full  of  energy.    What  a  Bug-ologist  he  will  be  if  he  live  three  score  years  and  ten." 


.  Thk  Istdbx,  dra.,  occupies  so  much  room  in  the  present  number,  that  we  are  compelled 
to  defer  several  articles  from  correspondents,  and  much  other  matter,  Hwealter  we  shall 
k^ue  the  HoracTLTimisT  so  early  tiiat  our  distant  subscribers  will  receive  it  by  about  the 
fint  of  eagh  month.    Our  correspondents  will  therefore  please  send  us  their  Davors  ear^*  _-_ 


& 
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PoMouMiGAL  OoBUp.-^As  I  am  eonfined  to  the  boofe  hj  a  rainy  day,  and  on  taking  np  the 
SariieuUurUl  saw  yoar  solicitation  for  rough  notei^  dc,  thought  aroosed  me  to  gire  a  few,  and  to 
let  them  go  for  what  they  may  seem  worth. 

PtaeheM  have  been  Tery  plentifol  with  ns  this  summer.  The  two  Cranrfcrd  Yarietles  were  ex- 
eeedingly  fine.  Some  of  the  late  Orawfcr^B  actually  meaeared  eleven  inches  in  circnmferencet 
and,  when  well  ripened,  really  luscious.  I  have  esteemed  the  above  two  varieties  as  really 
splendid  market  fruit-^eo  very  valuable^  that  now  I  have  two  hundred  trees  of  the  OrawfordM 
nicely  in  bearing  on  my  grounds,  along  with  all  the  other  leading  varieties  of  the  present  day, 
some  of  which  far  surpass  the  CrawfonU  in  beauty  and  richness  of  flavor ;  yet  for  real  profit  I 
will  give  Ctanfor^M  Early  the  preference.  Its  hardiness  and  proof  against  the  sudden  changes  of 
the  weather,  curled  leaf,  and  late  frosts,  will  soon  place  it  at  the  head  of  all  varieties  for  exten- 
sive cultivation.  I  will  here  state  that  your  strawberry  MeAvoy^t  Buperior,  or  fine  prize  with 
me  proves  to  be  the  Fxira  Red,  like  Primob  sent  me  from  Long  Island. 

Plvnu, — ^I  have  had  a  full  crop  of  all  the  leading  kinds  for  the  last  eight  years,  such  as  the 
Jeferion,  Woihingtony  O.  Oage,  ffulinff's  Superb,  Smith't  Orleans,  Latorenct^i  Favorite,  and  so  on  ; 
also.  Nectarines  and  Apricot^  all  simply  saved  by  jarring  the  trees  and  killing  the  enrculioe  from 
the  cotton  sheet  prepared  for  the  purpose,  as  follows :  The  sheet  always  to  be  made  sufficiently 
lai^  to  catch  all  that  may  fall  on  either  side,  to  be  cut  up  half  way  in  the  centre,  and  hemmed 
so  as  to  pass  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree ;  then,  with  one  long  and  two  short  sticks  to  be  lashed 
foBt  to  the  ends,  two  boys  and  a  man  can  run  over  a  fruit  garden  in  a  few  minutes^  and  will 
always  have  the  satisfaction  to  find  the  curculios  to  lessen  in  numbers  rapidly ;  and  as  soon  as 
only  one  or  two  are  caught^  the  sheet  may  be  hung  up  till  the  next  year.  The  reward  will  be 
certain  and  rich. 

8trmi^errie9,-'Eaemf9  Seedling,  Burr'M  New  Pine,  Early  Scarlet,  bear  lai-ge  and  fine  berries,  and 
are  heavily  loaded  every  year.  No  failure  so  far.  Swnnetan^$  Seedling,  Eon**  Phoenix,  KeetCt 
Seedling,  MyatC%  Eliza,  Princete  Royal,  Britith  Queen,  Methven  Scarlet,  are  rather  poor  bearer^  and 
will  hardly  pay  for  culture  But  I  must  here  remark  that  the  Englieh  Swainttone  Seedling,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  richest  of  all  foreign  imported  varieties,  and  a  tolerable  good  bearer  in  a  deep  rich 
soil,  (having  ripe  fruit  and  blossoms  at  the  same  time,)  berries  large,  conical,  fine  in  flavor,  far 
ahead  of  Btirrt^  Nem  Pine  when  well  ripened.  Try  it  and  see,  or  try  it  again ;  it's  the  highest 
flavored  berry  of  the  day.  Black  Prince  is  with  me  an  enormous  bearear ;  large  and  good.  I 
have  taken  it  into  the  fleld  for  a  market  berry  along  with  McAw^e  Superior,  Extra  Red,  and  JVb* 
1  pittillate.  These  varieties  of  McAvo}ft  I  obtained  from  Wm.  R,  Pbino^  Flushing,  L.  I,  which 
he  assured  me  were  genuine ;  and  I  am  pleased  to  know  they  are  so.  They  bore  the  past  season, 
and  I  must  say  are  very  important  varieties.  The  Superior  is  decidedly  the  best  berry  of  the 
three ;  yet  the  Extra  Red  is  valuable  as  a  market  fruit,  being  large  and  quite  prolific,  yet  it  has 
a  queer  habit — some  of  its  berries^  when  under  high  cultivation,  grow  in  shape  like  a  new  moon, 
and  many  othei-s  do  not  fill  op  full,  and  occasionally  show  green  in  the  end  of  the  fruit,  like  the 
bursting  out  of  a  leaf;  and  this  is  the  kind  that  has  been  sold  to  hundreds  for  McAvo^e  Superior, 
by  the  descriptions  in  the  fforiiiulturist,  from  different  parts,  which  u  good  proot  Now  I  have 
some  twenty  of  the  leading  varieties  of  Strawberry,  and  when  planted  in  the  garden,  row  for 
row,  one  row  of  the  Extra  Red  will  multiply  and  produce  more  plants  perhaps  than  all  the  rest 
together;  while  the  Superior  multiplies  but  moderately,  and  somewhat  resembles  Buri't  Neu) 
Pine  in  foliage,  lying  oloser  to  the  ground  than  the  Extra  Red,  and  the  leaves  are  not  crimped  like 
that  variety.  The  No.  1  pietiUate  is  an  extraordinary  large,  fine  fruit,  but  lacking  in-flavor,  Ac. 
I  have  also  a  recent  variety  brought  from  England,  hfh  gentleman  in  Hamilton;  it  is  called 
Craxfwde  Superb  Pietillaie,  conical,  large,  and  exoeedling  prolific ;  color  dark  mahogany,  a  very 
2     Taluable  variety,  and  a  great  and  free  grower.    My  seedlings  from  the  Britieh  Queen  make  me  It 
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the  parent  plant  Also,  seedlings  from  SwaintUm^t^  ItoM*$  PfuBnix,  Jffove^tt  Butt^m  New  Pime^ 
Black  Prince,  SearUt  Cone,  Rival  ffutban,  and  so  on ;  and  this  sammer  would  haye  shown  me  the 
fhiit  of  many,  bnt  owing  to  removal  from  the  garden  to  the  field,  I  shall  have  to  wait  till  next 
rammer,  when  they  will  be  in  g^reat  strength,  as  they  haye  good  soit,  and  haye  been  kept  clean, 
and  all  the  nxnners  kept  clipped  oft  A  few  fitted,  one  of  which  looks  yery  much  like  Burr'e 
yew  Pine,  of  which  it  is  a  seedling ;  and,  as  £eff  as  I  could  judge  from  the  first  season,  will  be  a 
full  match  for  its  parent^  if  not  richer.  I  haye  let  its  runners  strike.  I  shall  mulch  in  the  spring, 
and  giye  it  a  fair  trial  I  am  delighted  in  the  Strawberry  culture,  and  shall,  as  I  haye  plenty  of 
room,  experiment  largely.    You  shall  hear  from  me  occasionally. 

I  haye  four  seedling  peaches  that  are  yery  good,  and  Mr.  Horox  of  Buffalo,  saw  one  of  them' 
and  pronounced  it  fiivt  rate.  It  was  the  Clin&  which  looks  just  like  a  large  lemon  in  shape  and 
color.    Wk.  H.  Bead.— Por<  Dalhmteie,  C,  TT. 


To  Elbib — ^Your  proposed  yisit  will  be  much  prized.    I  see  we  at  last  understand  somewhat 
of  each  other.    Amccs. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society,  on  2d  October  last,  Mr.  Wil  Sw  Cabpen 
TEA  laid  on  the  tables  seyeral  specimens  of  a  new  seedling  Peach,  which  giyes  decided  promise 
of  being  an  acquisition.  It  is  yery  large— equal  in  size  to  Crato/orc^t  Late  and  Early,  Some 
specimens  were  eleyen  inches  in  circumference.  Flesh  pure  white  to  the  stone ;  no  red ;  and  is 
juicy,  sprightly,  of  good  flavor,  and  a  good  bearer.  Its  large  size,  color,  and  lateness  of  ripenmg; 
will  make  it  particularly  desirable  for  preserving.  Last  year  it  did  not  ripen  until  the  middle  of 
October.  This  year,  owing  to  the  drouth,  the  Peach  ripened  two  weeks  earlier.  The  present  is 
the  second  season  of  its  bearing,  and  it  seemed  worthy  of  particular  notice.  "^ 

Mr.  Tbom AS  HoGO,  Jb.,  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  reported  favorably  on  Mr.  Caefex- 
tee's  Peach,  naming  it  "  Carpenter^t  Whiie.'*'-^Am,  AgrxcvlturieL 


V. 


ftitirioits  to  CotriS90id)[itttjr* 

PuEASs  answer  the  fonowing  qaestlons  in  the  next  iZbrtfouttvrM,  and  you  wiU  much  oblige,  ai  least  one  of  jaar 
snbscriben,  viz : 
What  are  the  names  of  the  six  best  Yerbenas-^s  for  color,  &&  T 
What  are  the  names  of  the  sU  best  Dahlias— as  for  color,  habits,  dbe.  ? 
What  are  the  names  of  the  six  best  Paeonlea— as  for  color,  habit,  4cc.  f 
How  do  you  protect  tkll  sown  Lettuce? 
Which  Is  the  nicest  Eose;  «Blanohe,''or,BUnche  Vlbert,(of  theEemontants)?    O.ILH.— a>BliMC5war«,J?:  F. 

Six  Best  Yerbenab,  (Old  oe  New.)  Defiance^W^t  fiery  scarlet  BU  Marguerite^rwj  crim- 
son with  a  violet  center.  -4mmc<i— pure  white.  -B/w  i?onn<<— deep  blue.  Painted  Lady— ^e^ 
white,  with  a  carmine  eye.  Madame  Zttnounwr— distinctly  striped  Uke  a  Carnation,  roee 
and  blush. 

Six  Best  Dahlias,  -i^m^t- pure  white.  Orand  i)KJfe«^bluish  lilac;  a  new  color  and  beau- 
tiful form.  Sir  R.  FAt/<t«^ofi— ruby  crimson.  Beauty  of  the  (7ro»e— buff,  edged  with  purple. 
CknuUa — violet  purple^  tipped  with  white.    Mre.  iSTansan— yellow,  tipped  with  white. 

Six  Bibt  Chikese  Pjeomieb.  Oomte  de  Parw— purplish  roee;  early.  Duohetee  de  Nenumn^ 
violet  and  lilaa  i'Su^tmi- pure  white,  center  marked  with  red.  ifuwef— purplish  roee;  late. 
Poffat— dark  purplish  crimson.     Queen  Victoria — ^rose  and  blush. 

Protect  fall  sown  Lettuce  by  a  thick  covering  of  dry  leaves^  laid  on  in  a  dry  time.  An  old  hot 
bed  frame  placed  over  them  and  covered  with  boards  or  straw  mats  would  be  better. 

We  do  not  know  a  Remontant  Rose  "  Blanche.**    Blanche  Vibert  is  a  pretty  white  variety,  but 
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I  rnrD  mj  Apple  MedUngs  mnoh  damaged  hj  the  W00I7  aphli.  To  me  it  is  a  new  enemj,  and  threateiM  to  be 
■ftrj  formidable.  I  fband  a  fbir  on  mj  two  year  old  grafts,  (hose  I  destroyed  by  cnisliing  them.  They  ii^ure  the 
root  by  caosinglt  to  be  oorered  with  knots.  Can  yoo,  or  any  of  yonr  oonespondents  give  any  infonnatlon  with  regard 
to  ii--any  pre?entires  or  remedies?  It  Is  not  oonflned  to  this  locality ;  I  hare  seen  them  in  great  nambers  In  other 
nmrseileai   Enclosed  I  send  yoa  a  piece  of  seedling  root  with  the  knots  on  it  caused  by  Ihem.    W.  H.  0.— Pmw  Jcmv 

We  have  seldom  seen  the  root*  of  healthy,  rigoroDi^  Apple  treee^  attaoked  with  this  insect^ 
but  seedlings  allowed  to  remain  in  the  seed  beds  until  they  become  stunted,  Terj  often  are,  and 
BO  are  the  rooU  of  large  trees  in  some  unfayorable  situations.  The  past  dry  season  has  favored 
the  appearanoe  of  this  insect  we  belieye.  Seedlings  badly  affected  should  be  destroyed,  the  roots 
of  older  trees  should  be  stripped  and  cleaned  with  a  brush.    Will  some  one  giye  more  information  f 

» 

I  SKKD  yon  by  Express  a  small  box  of  Apples.  What  are  they  ?  I  hare  not  been  able  to  Identify  them  by  any  of 
the  desorlptlons  of  Fmits  in  any  book  that  I  hare  seen.  I  hare  been  disseminating  to  some  extent  in  this  part  of  the 
eoimtry,  as  Sweet  Non-sneh,  they  are  a  fkrorite  here. 

The  small  Apple  was  reoeived  flrom  Piurcs,  It  Ca  a  ftw  years  sinoe,  for  the  King  of  Pippins.  Is  it  not  BQUodk*S 
Pippin?   Let  me  hear  ftom  yon  through  the  BdriUmltuHtL   Jouc  Biohabd.— ^rcA  Sprimgf  Md* 

JRiUton  Pippintt  and  fine  specimens. 


1 


JHortlndtural   Si9titiitM,  ^t. 

HoimcuLTUKAL  Departiieiit  New  Tobk  Stat*  Faib.— The  following  are  the  Premiums  on 
Fruit  and  Flowers,  awarded  at  the  N.  T.gState  Fair.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Secretary  for  a 
correct  list 

r  FLowna— PaonssioifAL  L»t.-^ohn  Hewitti  gardener  lo  AUned  Bridgeman,  Astoria,  best  display  of  est  flowers, 
811?er  Cop,  Taloe  $10 ;  J.  W.  Wood,  Washington  Heighta,  second  best,  8a?er  MedaL 

DahUat.—'hL  Donadi,  Astoria,  L.  L,  best  collecticn,  |« ;  John  Hewitt,  gardener  to  AUked  Bridgeman,  Astoria, 
second  beat,  $8.  H.  Donadi,  best  24  disslinllar  blooms,  1st  praniam,  |5 ;  John  Hewitt,  gardener  to  A.  Bridgeman, 
■econd  premium,  $8.  J.  W.  Wood,  Washington  Heights,  best  12  dissimilar  blooms,  |&  James  Wehr,  Bay  Bldge,  L. 
L,  beet  American  Seedling  not  before  exhibited,  BUver  MedaL 

iSMM.— D.  Boll,  New  York,  greatest  number  of  newest  rarieUea,  $8 ;  M.  Doaadl,  Astoria,  L.  L,  second  greatest 
number  of  newest  Tarietles,  $8.  M.  BonadI,  newest  and  best  M  distinct  Tarietles,  with  names,  $0,  M.  Donadi, 
newest  and  best  18  rarieties,  with  names*  $8 ;  James  Weir,  Bay  Bidge,  L.  I.,  second  best,  $3. 

PAto00C— D.  Boll,  New  York,  greatest  number  of  newest  and  best  rarieties,  $0. 

rerftsnoA— John  Dfaigwall,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  greatest  nomber  of  newest  and  best  rarieties^  |B. 

Oertnan  ^stora— Michael  McGninnes,  Staten  Island,  best  eoUectlon,  BUyer  MedaL 

JHacreUonary.—Vf.  A.  Burgess,  Qlenwood  Nursery,  L.  I.,  fimr  new  dahUas,  $6,  da  one  seedling  dahlia,  $0.  A. 
Bholtz,  Mott  HaTcn,  seedling  petunia  **  Harmonia,**  Dip^  John  Hewitt,  Astoria,  beautUtd  basket  boqne^  Flower 
Garden  Directory. 

Fijowan.— AiiATzum  List.— Samuel  Munn,  MottHaren,  Westchester  Ca,  best  display  cut  flowerS)  BllTer  Medal; 
Mrs.  William  Newoomb,  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  Co.,  second  best,  $2. 

i^oAZtos.— John  Noble,  gardener  to  George  W.  Thatcher,  Sunny  Side  Place,  Westchester  Ca,  greatest  number  of 
newest  and  best  rarletiesi  $5 ;  James  Weir,  Bay  Bidge,  L.  I.,  second  best,  $8.  James  Weir,  best  12  dissimilar 
blooms,  with  names,  $8. 

i?o0e«i— James  Weir,  Bay  Kidge,  L.  I.,  best  12  Tarietics»  with  names,  SDrer  Med. 

Ver^mM^-Un.  James  T.  Van  Namee,  Pittstown,  Bensselaer  Ca,  greatest  number  of  newest  and  best  Tarietles, 
$5 ;  Mrs.  William  Newcomb,  Pltutown,  Rensselaer  Co,  second  best,  $8.  James  Weir,  Bay  Ridge,  L.  I.,  best  12  dis- 
tinct rarieties,  with  names,  $8 ;  Mrs.  James  T.  Van  Namee,  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  Ca,  second  best,  12.  Mrs.  James 
T.  Van  Namee,  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  Co,  best  6  rarieties,  $8 ;  Adolph  Bholtz,  gardener  to  Samuel  Munn,  Mott  Haren, 
Westchester  Co,  second  best,  $1. 

PhlooDet.'-Mn.  WiDIam  Neweomb,  greatest  number  of  best  and  newest  rarieties,  H,  da  best  seedling,  $1. 

g^nnan  Attm-t.-^Vn.  William  Neweomb,  best  colleetion,  |8 ;  Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee,  second  best,  fS. 

PkMMJsib— Mrs.  William  Newoomb,  best  collection,  |8 ;  Mrs^  James  T.  Van  Namee,  second  best,  $2. 

GmrcRAL  LisT^-A.  P.  Cummings,  Williamsburgb,  best  collection  of  house  phinti  in  pots,  20  diflbrent  spedmess, 
Bllrer  Cop,  ralue  $10 ;  Samuel  Munn,  Mott  Haren,  second  best,  $5.  Thomas  Hogg  It  Bon,  Yorkrllle,  best  10  plants 
in  pots,  diftrent  rarieties,  $5 ;  John  Hewitt,  gardener  to  Alfred  Bridgeman,  Astoria,  second  best,  |8. 

Fiona  Detign  or  OmamenL—n,  A.  Graet;  Brooklyn,  best,  $10 ;  Mrk  Jas.  T.  Tan  Namee,  second  best,  $8. 

BoqMU^^,  h  J.  Parice»  Brooklyn,  best  pair  hand,  $5 ;  Wniiam  Bold,  807  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  second  best,  $a  Jas. 
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FBtTtT.— pBoranoirAi  'Lan.'^AppUi^^.  "W.  BuOey,  Ptattsburgh,  gteAtest  ti.amber  of  good  ratletles  and  iped- 
mens,  Silver  Ctip,  Tilue  $10.  A.  Fro«t  dc  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  T.,  beat  20  rafietlea  and  best  grown,  8  ipedmena  eacb, 
$10 ;  Norman  Crittenden,  Ithaca,  N.  T^  second  best,  $& 

Ptfora.— Enwanger  dc  Barrj,  Bochester,  greatest  number  of  good  varieties  and  best  tpectmens,  SHver  Cop,  value, 
$1S.  EUwanger  dc  Barrj,  beet  iO  varieties,  l>est  specimens,  3  of  each,  Silver  Plate,  vahie  $10 ;  A.  Frost,  Bochester, 
second  best,  $6.  EQwanger  k  Barrjr,  best  12  varieties  and  best  speolmens,  6  of  each,  $8.  EUwanger  A  Banj,  beal 
six  varietlea  and  beet  specimens,  $5 ;  Norman  Crittenden,  Ithaca,  N.  T.,  second  best,  $8. 

^<»cM.^Norman  Crittenden,  Ithaca,  best  12,  $8;  A.  Frost  A.  Co.,  Bochester,  second  best,  $2. 

pMeh€9^-^ohn  B.  Wblsejr,  New  York,  beat  variety,  12  opecimens,  $8. 

i'f«m«.-^Ellwanger  A  Barry,  Bochester,  N.  T^  greatest  number  of  varieliea,  and  beat  grown  speetmena,  $6* 

Grapee.-^VL  T.  Underbill,  Croton  Point,  N.  T.,  greatest  number  of  good  native  varietlea  and  beat  grown  aped* 
mens,  $5 ;  W.  A.  UnderhOI,  second  best,  Pi.  Jamea  Aitkin,  Poughkeepsie,  best  one  variety,  $2.  T.  W.  Lndlow,  jr., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  greatest  number  of  varieties,  and  best  spedmeni  of  foreign,  grown  under  gtaaa,  tl(k  T.  W.  Lodlow* 
Jr.,  best  one  variety,  $3. 

FotsrtiMtofM.— John  Hope,  Crogers  Island,  greatest  numbtr  of  varieties,  and  best  spedmens,  $9. 

AMATKtTB  List.— ^pp20t.^N.  dc  E.  S.  Ilayward,  Brighton,  grealeat  number  of  good  varieties,  and  beat  spedmena, 
Silver  Cup,  vahM,  $1&  N.  dE  E.  8.  Hayward,  best  twenty  varietlea,  and  beat  gnrnn,  plate  $10 ;  A.  Fitdii  New  Salem, 
second  best  grown,  $5.  Job  T.  Whipple,  Greenwich,  seedling  Apple,  **  Strawberry,"  EUioCtiB  Frail  Book.  Jamea  0. 
Miner,  Jr.,  Montgomery,  **  MiUer*s  Seedling,"  Elliott    E.  B.  Jones,  Burnt  Bin,  **  Jones'  seedling  Apple,"  Dtp. 

pMrt.— Ellsha  Dorr,  Albany,  best  six  varieties,  best  specimens,  $0.  Eirtland  A  McCuIloch,  Qreenbush,  best  q>ed- 
mens  of  Ylrgalleu  and  Seckel  Pears,  EIIiott*s  Fruit  Book.    W.  F.  Ingalls,  Yohiey,  Pears,  Downing. 

Peaehea.'^B.  O.  Dickinson,  Lyons,  greatest  number  of  varieties  and  best  grown  specimens  correctly  named.  Silver 
plate,  $5 ;  E.  Sherman,  Crawford,  second  beat, -$3.    H.  O.  Dickinson,  best  one  variety,  12  q>eclmens,  $2. 

PlufiM.— Ellsha  Dorr,  Albany,  greatest  number  of  varieties,  and  beat  grown  spedmens,  plate,  value  $ft.  EUaha 
Dorr,  beat  six  varietlea,  six  spedmens  each,  plate,  vahie,  $8.    Elfsha  Dorr,  best  single  variety,  12  spedmens,  $2. 

(7ra|>M.— Theodore  Fowler,  East  Fishklll,  grealeat  number  of  good  native  varietlea,  and  best  grown  spcdmena, 
$5 ;  Isaac  Merritt,  Harts  Village,  second  best,  $8.    Isaac  Merritt,  beat  single  varidy,  $2. 

I>iscreUonaiy.-^A,  P.  Cummlngs,  Williamsburgh,  L.  L,  flgs.  Trans.  Ellsha  Dorr,  Albany,  Wax  Plum,  a  seedling, 
worthy  of  cultivation.  Dip.  ahd  Trans.  W.  S.  Carpenter,  Bye,  seedling  Peach,  ^^Carpenter's  White,"  Transu  Dr.  C 
W.  Grant,  lona,  best  ripened  Catawba  Grape,  Trans.  Isaac  Merritt,  Harts  Village,  beat  duater  Grape,  foreign  variety. 
Trans.  Institute.  Michael  McGuinnes,  FactoryvIUe,  Staten  Island,  Gooseberries  of  remarkable  sice,  Buist*s  Flower 
Garden.  Janes,  Beebe  dc  Co.,  856  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  a  display  of  beautiftil  bronze  statuary  and  vases.  Dip.  and  Silrer 
Medal.  WQIiarn  Hunter,  for  a  display  of  fine  wooden  tube,  for  plants,  $3.  Palmer  h  Longktng ,  142  Cfaatbun  sL,  N. 
Y.,  for  fine  ornamental  flower  stands,  $8.  William  A.  UnderhiU,  Croton  Point,  for  superior  Calawba  Qrapea,  the  best 
exhibited,  but  unfortunately  not  seen  by  the  judges,  Silver  MedaL 

FoaiioN  Fkuit.— Pear&— Hovey  Sa  Ca,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  greatest  number  of  good  vsriefles,  and  best  speci- 
mens correctly  named,  two  of  each  variety.  Silver  Cup,  value,  $10.  Hovey  A.  Ca,  best  twenty  varietlea,  beat  speci- 
mens, three  of  eacb.  Silver  plate,  value,  $10. 

Grapet.'^E,  W.  Bui),  by  Hovey  A  Ca,  Boston,  Mass.,  beat  variety  of  good  native  Grapes,  six  bunches  Cooeord 
Grape,  ft.  Jamea  Potter,  Priaoetm,  N.  J.,  best  specimens  and  greiitest  number  of  varieties  of  fordgn  Grapes,  grown 
under  glass,  six  bunches  of  each,  $10.  Jamea  Potter,  by  James  Kane  gardener,  best  single  variety  under  f^ass,  Black 
Uaral>urgb,  $8. 

AppUi.^'L.  8.  Pennbigton,  Whitealde  Ca,  in.,  greatest  number  of  good  varieties,  and  best  spedmens,  at  least 
three  of  each,  Silver  Cup,  value,  $10.    L.  S.  Pennington,  ID.,  best  20  varieties,  best  grown  and  correctly  named,  $10. 

Speciak—yi.  Antrobus  Holwell,  Quebec,  C  W.,  Fralt  gatherer,  Silver  MedaL 
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